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The  policy  of  waging  a  more  decisive  war  against  the  In 
dians,  and  the  loyalists  associated  with  them  in  their  barbarous 
irruptions  upon  the  frontier  settlements^  has  been  adverted  to 
more  than  once  already .  General  Washington  had  long  entertain^ 
ed  the  opinion  that  the  mere  establishment  of  a  chain  of  military 
posts  along  the  Western  and  North-western  frontiers  would  not 
answer  the  purpose ;  and  that  the  only  method  of  affording 
efficient  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  ihoae  borders,  would  be 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  By  a 
resolution  of  the  25th  of  February,  Congress  had  directed  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  for  pro- 
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tecting  the  inhabitants,  and  chastising  the  Indians  for  their  con- 
tinned  depredations ;  and  it  was  now  his  determination  to  put 
the  resolve  in  execution,  by  canning  the  war  directly  into  the 
most  populous  coimtry  of  tiie  Six  Nations ;  to  cut  off  their  set- 
tlements, destroy  their  crops,  and  inflict  upon  them  every  other 
mischief  which  time  and  circumstances  would  permit.* 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  whole 
race  of  North  American  aboriginals  as  essentially  alike,  viewing 
them  all  as  the  same  roving,  restless,  houseless  race  of  huntei-s 
and  fishermen,  without  a  local  habitation,  and  with  scarce  a 
name,  have  widely  misunderstood  the  Indian  character,  and 
must  know  but  little  of  its  varieties.  They  have,  indeed,  many 
traits  and  characteristics  in  common ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
moody  Englishman  is  not  more  unlike  his  mercurial  neighbor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  than  is  the  Mohawk  unlike  the 
Sioux.  It  is  the  remark  of  a  popular  writer  of  the  day,t  tliat 
'^  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  reserved  and  haughty  bearing 
"  of  the  forest  tribes,  cannot  fail,  when  an  opportunity  of  compa- 
«  risen  is  afforded,  to  be  struck  with  the  social  air  and  excitable 
''  disposition  which  mark  their  prairie  brethren,  and  so  decidedly 
"  distinguish  the  ^^gens  du  large^bom  ^^les  gens  desfeuilles,^^ 
"  as  the  voyageurs  term  the  different  races.  The  Pawnees,  fol- 
"  lowing  the  buffalo  in  his  migrations,  and  having  always  plenty 
"  of  animal  food  to  subsist  upon,  are  a  much  better  fed  and  larger 
'<  race  than  those  who  find  a  precarious  subsistence  in  the  forest 
"  chase.  While  the  woodland  tribes,  who,  though  not  so  plump 
^  in  form,  are  of  a  more  wiry  and  perhaps  muscular  make,  have 
^  again  a  decided  advantage  in  figure  and  gait  over  the  "  gens  du 
"  lacy^  or  fishing  and  trapping  tribes  of  the  North-west,  that  pass 
<<  most  of  their  time  in  canoes.  This  difference  in  character  and 
«<  physical  appearance  between  the  different  Indian  races,  or  rather 
'<  between  those  tribes  who  have  such  different  methods  of  gain- 
"ing  a  livelihood,  has  never  been  sufllciently  attended  to  by 
^modern  authors,  though  it  did  not  escape  the  early  French 
M  writers  on  this  country.  And  yet,  if  habit  have  any  effect  in 
^  forming  the  temper  and  character  of  a  rude  people,  it  must  of 
^  course  follow,  that  the  savage  who  lives  in  eternal  sunshineupon 
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*  Letter  of  Washington  of  March  4,  to  Qorernor  Cltnton,  and  also  from  the  eame 
to  General  Gates  of  March  6, 1779. 
t  Charles  F.  HofTman,  Esq. 
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^  flowery  plains,  and  hunts  on  horseback  with  a  troop  of  tribesmen 
^  around  him,  must  be  a  different  being  from  the  solitary  deer- 
«  stalker,  who  wanders  through  the  dim  forest,  depending  upon  his 
"single  arm  for  a  subsistence  for  his  wife  and  children."  But 
the  higher  state  of  social  organization  among  the  Six  Nations 
greatly  increased  the  difference.  They  had  many  towns  and 
villages  giving  evidence  of  permanence.  They  were  organized 
into  communities,  whose  social  and  political  institutions,  simple 
as  they  were,  were  still  as  distinct  and  well-defined  as  those  of 
the  American  confederacy.  They  had  now  acquired  some  of  the 
arts,  and  were  enjoying  many  of  the  comforts,  of  civilized  life. 
Not  content  with  small  patches  of  cleared  lands  for  the  raising 
of  a  few  vegetables,  they  possessed  cultivated  fields,  and  orchards 
of  great  productiveness,  at  the  West.  Especially  was  this  the 
fact  with  regard  to  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  The  Mohawks 
having  been  driven  firom  their  own  rich  lands,  the  extensive 
domains  of  the  two  westernmost  tribes  of  the  confederacy 
formed  the  granary  of  the  whole.  And  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  social  and  political  organization  just  referred  to,  and 
the  Spartan-like  character  incident  to  the  forest  life,  the  Six  Na- 
tions, though  not  the  most  numerous,  were  beyond  a  doubt  the 
most  formidable,  of  the  tribes  then  in  arms  in  behalf  of  the 
Crown.*  It  was  justly  considered,  therefore,  that  the  only  way 
to  strike  them  effectively,  would  be  to  destroy  their  homes  and 
the  growing  products  of  their  farms ;  and  thus,  by  cutting  off 
their  means  of  supply,  drive  them  firom  their  own  country  deeper 
into  the  interior,  and  perhaps  throw  them  altogether  upon  their 
British  allies  for  subsistence.  It  was  likewise  the  design  to  ex- 
tend the  operations  of  the  expedition  as  far  as  Niagara,  if  possi- 
ble— that  post,  of  all  others  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  en« 
abling  his  officers  to  maintain  an  extensive  influence  over  his 
savage  allies.t 


*  <«Th0  8izNatioiiBwena, 
«d  fiom  the  nMM  of  IndiMi  natUmi  by  great  attnimtwota  in  politj,  in  nej^ation,  in 
aJoqqmwN  and  in  war.**— Discoort*  rf  De  WiU  CUMUm  he/ore  Uu  ^€»^Yarh  HiH. 
Sadeff— 1811. 

1  Siooe  tbeae  abeeta  were  mthe  handa  of  the  printer,  the  author  haadiecorered  an 
official  maniMcript  aocoont  of  a  grand  Indian  ooancil  held  at  Niagara,  in  September, 
1776,  by  Colonel  John  Botler,  and  Lieutenants  Matthews,  Bomit,  and  Kinnealey, 
and  Eniign  Butler,  with  the  Hurons,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Pottawatamiea,  Mis* 
aiaaagas,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Mohawks,  Dela« 
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The  plan  of  this  campaign  was  well  devised  and  matured. 
It  was  to  be  commenced  by  a  combined  movement  of  two  di- 
visions— the  one  from  Pennsylvania,  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehaima  to  the  intersection  of  the  Tioga  river,  under  Ge- 
neral Sullivan,  who  was  invested  with  the  command  in  chief; 
and  the  other  from  the  North,  under  General  James  Clinton, 
which  was  to  descend  the  Susquehanna  from  its  principal  source, 
find  after  forming  a  junction  with  Sullivan,  the  whole  to  pro- 
ceed, by  the  course  of  the  Chemung  river,  into  the  fertile  coun- 
try of  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas.  This  expedition  was  intended 
as  the  principal  campaign  of  that  year ;  since  the  relative  mili- 
tary strength  and  situation  of  the  two  contending  powers  ren- 
dered it  impossible  that  any  other  offensive  operations  could  be 
carried  on  by  the  Americans  at  the  same  time.* 

wares,  Nantiookes,  Squaghkies,  and  Connoy»— in  presence  of  Lieut.  Colonel  John 
Caldwell,  then  in  command  at  Niagara.  It  appears  that  only  one  Oneida  sachem 
was  present,  and  ono  Tuscarora.  They  adopted  an  address,  which  was  unani- 
mously signed  by  the  chiefs  attending  the  Congress,  declaring  their  intention  to  embark 
in  the  war,  and  abide  the  result  of  the  contest  of  the  King  with  his  people.  They  also 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Oneidas  and  Toacaroraa,  **  to  quit  the  Boatonians,  and 
be  strong  and  determined  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  King."  They  also  ex* 
horted  the  Mohawks  to  be  strong,  and  assured  them  "  that  they,  and  all  their  west- 
em  brethren,  would  fly  to  their  assistance  at  the  first  call,"  &c. — Manuscripts  of 
Gen.  GansevocrU 

*  It  was  the  original  purpose  of  General  Washington  to  invest  General  Gates 
with  the  command  of  this  expedition,  and  the  appointment  was  tendered  to  that  officer 
by  letter,  on  the  6th  of  March.  Gates  declined  it,  in  a  manner  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  Commander-in-chief.  The  latter,  in  writing  subsequently  to  the  President  of 
Congress  upon  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  sundry  explanations,  not  unmingled  with 
strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  Gates,  wrote  as  follows : — **  The  plan  of  operations 
for  the  campaign  being  determined,  a  commanding  officer  was  to  be  appointed  for 
the  Indian  expedition.  This  command,  according  to  all  present  appearances,  will 
probably  be  of  the  second,  if  not  of  the  first,  importance  for  the  campaign.  The  offi- 
cer conducting  it  has  a  flattering  prospect  of  acquiring  more  credit  than  can  be  ex- 
pected by  any  other  this  year ;  and  he  has  the  best  reason  to  hope  for  success.  Ge* 
neral  Lee,  from  his  situation,  was  out  of  the  question ;  General  Schuyler,  (who,  by 
the  way,  would  have  been  most  agreeable  to  me,)  was  so  uncertain  of  continuing  in 
the  army,  that  I  could  not  appoint  him ;  General  Putnam  I  need  not  mention.  I 
therefore  made  the  ofler  of  it,  for  the  appointment  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  to  Ge- 
neral Gates,  who  was  next  in  seniority,  though,  perhaps,  I  might  have  avoided  it,  if 
1  had  been  so  disposed,  from  his  being  in  a  command  by  the  special  appointment  of 
Congress.  My  letter  to  him  on  the  occasion  I  believe  you  will  think  was  conceived 
in  very  candid  and  polite  terms,  and  that  it  merited  a  diflerent  answer  from  the  one 
given  to  it.*»^I,e(f«r  of  WasMjigion  to  the  President  of  Congressy  April  14,  1779. 
The  answer  of  Gates  referred  to  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  was  in  the  following 
words : — **  Last  night  I  had  the  honor  of  your  Excellency's  letter.    The  man  who 
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On  the  2d  of  June,  General  Clinton  received  his  instructions 
from  Sullivan,  to  proceed  forthwith  in  the  measures  of  co-ope- 
ration  according  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  already  indicate^ 
viz :  the  descent  of  tlie  Susquehanna  by  the  northern  forces,  to 
unite  witli  the  main  division  at  Tioga.  Preparations  for  the 
enterprise,  however,  were  already  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness, 
since  General  Washington  had  been  in  free  communication  with 
Grovemor  Clinton  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  latter,  with  the  Ge- 
neral his  brother,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  anticipation  of 
the  order.*  Accordingly,  batteaux  had  already  been  provided 
at  Schenectady,  which,  after  ascending  the  Mohawk  to  Canajo- 
harie,  were  thence  to  be  transported  over  land  to  the  head  of  Ot- 
8^0  Lake  at  Springfield,  while  at  the  same  time  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions  had  been  thrown  into  Fort  Schuyler  in  case 
of  emergency.  After  making  all  his  arrangements,  and  order- 
ing the  different  corps  which  were  to  compose  his  command, 
to  concentrate  at  Canajoharie,  General  Clinton  arrived  at  that 
post  on  the  16th  of  June,  where  he  foimd  himself  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  hundred  troops. 

The  portage  from  the  Mohawk  river  at  Canaj:)harie  to  the 
head  of  Otsego  Lake  is  about  twenty  miles.  On  the  17th,  Ge- 
neral Clinton  commenced  the  transportation  of  his  boats  and 
stores  across  the  country — the  region  being  hilly,  and  the  roads 
excessively  bad.  Two  hundred  boats  were  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  four  horses  were  required  for  the  di^ught  of  each  boat. 
The  troops  were  disposed  by  regiments  along  the  route,  both  for 

undertakes  the  Indian  service,  should  enjoy  yooth  and  strength ;  requisites  I  do  not 
possess.  It  therefore  grieves  me  that  your  Excellency  should  offer  me  the  only  com- 
mand to  which  I  am  entirely  unequal.  In  obedience  to  your  command,  I  have  for- 
warded your  letter  to  Gteperal  Sullivan,"  &c — Sparlu^t  Life  and  Cwreapondenee  of 
Watkingian. 

•  General  James  Clinton  was  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  Northern  depart- 
ment  The  troops  assigned  for  this  campaign  were,  the  brigades  of  (Generals  Clin- 
ton, Maxwell,  Poor,  and  Hand,  to  which  last  brigade  were  assigned,  in  addition,  all 
the  detached  corps  of  Continental  troops  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  independent 
companies  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were  likewise  ordered  upon  the  expedition, 
together  Mrith  Colonel  Van  Courtlandt's  regiment^  Butler's,  Alden's,  and  the  rifle 
corps.  Colonel  Gansevoort's  regiment  formed  a  part  of  Clinton's  brigade.  This 
brigade  had  already  been  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-chief  himself  to  rendcsvous 
at  Canajoharie,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Sullivan,  either  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
main  body  by  the  way  of  Otsego,  or  to  proceed  op  the  Mohawk  and  co<4)perate  as 
drcumslanccs  might  best  permit .^Leiier  of  iustmclions  from  the  Command«r*in* 
chief  to  GenerJ  SuUioipu 
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safety,  and  to  assist  at  difficult  points  of  ascent.  Rit,  notwitli- 
standing  these  obstacles,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise, 
Greneral  Clinton  was  enabled  to  announce  to  his  immediate  su- 
perior, by  letter  on  the  26th,  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
of  the  boats  had  already  reached  the  head  of  the  lake  ]  that 
thirty  more  were  on  their  way ;  and  that  the  residue,  making 
up  the  complement  of  two  hundred  and  twenty,  would  be  for- 
warded thither  inmiediately  on  their  arrival  from  Schenectady. 
The  provisions  and  stores  for  a  three  months'  campaign  had 
likewise  been  already  transported  across  the  carrying-place ;  so 
diat  the  expedition  was  nearly  in  readiness  to  commence  its 
final  movement.*  In  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler  announcing 
the  same  intelligence,  the  Greneral  spoke  particularly  of  the 
alacrity  and  spirit  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  rallied  to  his  assistance.  He  likewise  bestowed  liigh  praise 
upon  Ck>lonel  Willett,  acting  as  a  volunteer,  for  his  timely  and 
energetic  assistance  in  forwarding  the  arrangements.  In  perform- 
ing this  labor,  no  other  interruption  took  place  than  what  arose 
from  the  arrest  of  two  spies,  formerly  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
one  of  whopi  was  named  Hare,  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, and  the  other  a  Tory  sergeant  named  Newberry, — ^the 
same  wretch  whose  name  has  already  occurred  as  a  brutal  mur- 
derer at  Cherry  Valley.  They  had  left  the  Seneca,  country 
with  sixty  warriors  of  that  tribe,  to  be  divided  into  three  parties, 
one  of  which  was  *  to  Ml  upon  Cherry  Yalley  again,  the  other 
upon  Schoharie,  and  the  third  to  be  employed  in  lurking  about 
Fort  Schuyler.  They  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  convicted, 
and  <<  hanged  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  to  the 
"  entire  satisfaction  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  county."! 

•  General  WaehingtOD  was  greatly  displeased  at  the  amount  of  rtorcs  and  bag- 
gage by  which  Clinton  was  encumbered,  apprehending  "  the  worst  consequences  " 
from  the  obstacles  his  stores  would  interpose  to  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  and  also 
from  the  publicity  which  would  as  a  consequence  be  given  to  his  movements.  Al- 
^u^  he  had  leift  it  optional  with  Sullivan  to  direct  Clinton  to  join  him  by  the  routa 
of  the  Susquehanna,  yet  the  Commander-in-chief  evidently  prefeired  that  the  more 
northern  route  should  be  taken.  He  wrote  to  Sullivan  upon  the  subject  with  more 
sharpness  than  he  was  wont  to  do. — [See  Letter  of  Washington  to  SuUivmi,  Mjf  1, 
1779.]  The  event,  however,  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  Clinton  in  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  presently  to  be  noted,  proved  that  he  took  the  right  direction. 

t  Letter  from  General  Clinton  to  Greneral  Schuyler.  In  General  Schuyler's  an- 
swer to  this  letter,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  execution  of  Hare — **  In  executing  Hare, 
you  have  rid  the  State  of  the  greatest  villain  in  it  I  hope  his  abettors  in  the  coun- 
try will  meet  with  a  similar  exaltation." — Gen.  ClintonU  ManMseripts, 
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It  was  the  desire  of  General  Sullivan  that  Clinton  should 
employ  in  his  division  as  large  a  niunber  of  the  Oneida  war- 
riors as  could  be  induced  to  engage  in  the  service.  The  latter 
officer  was  opposed  to  this  arrangement ;  but  at  the  importuni- 
ties of  Sullivan,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  their  missionary,  who 
was  now  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  had  been  summoned  to  Albany 
for  consultation.  From  thence  Mr.  Kirkland  was  despatched  to 
Pennsylvania  directly  to  join  Sullivan's  division,  while  to  Mr. 
Deane,  the  interpreter  connected  with  the  Indian  commission  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  was  confided  the  charge  of  negotiating  with  the 
Oneida  chiefi  upon  the  subject.  At  first  all  went  smoothly  with 
the  Indians.  The  Oneidas  volunteered  for  the  expedition,  al- 
most to  a  man ;  while  those  of  the  Onondagas  who  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Americans,  were  equally  desirous  of  proving 
their  fidelity  by  their  deeds.  Under  these  circumstances  Clinton 
wrote  to  Sullivan  on  the  26th,  that  on  the  following  Saturday, 
Mr.  Deane,  with  the  Indian  warriors,  would  join  him  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  A  sudden  revolution,  however,  was  wrought  in 
their  determination  by  an  address  to  the  Oneidas  firom  General 
Haldimand,  received  at  Fort  Schuyler  on  the  22d.  This  docu- 
ment was  transmitted  to  them  in  their  own  language ;  and  its 
tenor  was  so  alarming,  as  to  induce  them  suddenly  to  change 
their  purpose — judging,  very  correctly,  from  the  threats  of  Haldi- 
mand, that  their  presence  was  necessary  at  home  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  castles.  Still,  Mr.  Deane  wrote  that  an  arrange- 
ment was  on  fix)t,  by  which  he  hoped  j^t  to  obtain  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  the  Oneida  warriors.  The 
basis  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of 
their  country  by  the  Indians,  whom  the  Canadian  commander 
had  threatened  to  let  loose  upon  them,  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Schuyler  should  not  only  assist  them,  but  receive  their  women 
and  children  into  the  fort  for  protection. 

General  Haldimand's  address  was  written  in  the  Iroquois 
language,  of  which  the  following  translation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Deaiiey  and  enclosed  to  General  Clinton :— 
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^  A  trmislcUum  of  his  Excellency  Gen.  HcUdimancPs  speech 

to  the  Oneida  Indians  in  the  Rebel  Interest,  as  delivered 

to  them  in  the  Iroquois  language.* 

"  Brothers  :  Be  very  attentive  to  what  I,  Ashanegown,  the 
Great  King  of  England's  representative  in  Canada,  am  going  to 
say.  By  this  string  of  wampum  I  shalce  you  by  the  hand  to 
rouse  you  that  you  may  seriously  reflect  upon  my  words. 

A  string  of  wampum.. 

'*  Brothers  :  It  is  now  about  four  years  ago  since  the  Bos* 
tonians  began  to  rise,  and  rebel  against  their  Father,  the  King 
of  England,  since  which  time  you  have  taken  a  different  part 
firom  the  rest  of  the  Five  Nations,  your  confederates,  and  have 
likewise  deserted  the  King's  cause,  through  the  deceitftil  machi- 
nations and  snares  of  the  rebels,  who  intimidated  you  with  their 
numerous  armies,  by  which  means  you  became  bewildered,  and 
forgot  all  of  your  engagements  with,  and  former  care,  and 
favor  from  the  Great  King  of  England,  your  Father.  You 
»  also  soon  forgot  the  frequent  bad  usage,  and  continual  encroach- 
ments of  the  Americans  upon  the  Indian  lands  throughout  the 
Continent.  I  say,  therefore,  that  at  the  brealting  out  of  these 
troubles  you  firmly  declared  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  dispute,  and  made  your  declaration  known  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  my  predecessor,  who  much  approved  of  it,  provided 
you  were  in  earnest.  I  have  hitherto  strictly  observed  and  ex- 
amined your  conduct,  and  find  that  you  did  not  adhere  to  your 
assertion,  although  I  could  trace  no  reason  on  the  side  of  go- 
vernment as  well  as  the  Indians,,  why  you  should  act  so  treach- 
erous and  double  a  part ;  by  which  means,  we,  not  mistrusting 
your  fidelity,  have  had  many  losses  among  the  King's  subjects, 
and  the  Five  Nations  your  friends  and  connexions ;  and  find- 
ing you  besides,  proud  and  haughty  on  the  occasion,  as  if  you 
gloried  in  your. perfidy,  doubtless  in  sure  confidence  as  if  your 
friends,  the  rebels,  were  getting  the  better  at  last ;  and  captivated 
with  that  pleasing  opinion  of  yours,  you  have  presumed  twice, 
during  the  course  of  last  winter,  to  send  impertinent  and  daring 
messages  to  the  Five  Nations,  as  if  you  meant  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  them.  In  consequence  of  this  your  daring  and  insolent 
behavior,  I  must  insist  upon,  by  this  belt  of  wampum,  that  you 
declare  yourselves  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  my  speech 

♦  Co;)i.'d  by  the  author  fom  the  M  *.  omong  the  pa;  crs    f  General  C  linton. 
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and  message,  whether  you  mean  to  persist  m  this  your  darmg 
and  insulting  course,  and  still  intend  to  act  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,  treacherously  under  the  cloak  of  neutrality,  or  whether 
you  will  accept  of  this  my  last  offer  of  re-uniting,  and  reconciling 
yourselves  with  your  own  tribes,  the  Five  Nations.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  King  has  hitherto  treated  the  re^ls  and  their 
adherents  with  so  much  mildness  and  indulgence,  out  of  any 
apprehensions  of  their  strength,  or  getting  the  better  !  No,  by 
no  means.  For  you  will  find  that  in  case  you  slight  or  disre- 
gard this  my  last  offer  of  peace,  I  shall  soon  convince  you  that 
I  have  such  a  number  of  Indian  allies  to  let  loose  upon  you,  as 
will  instantly  convince  you  of  your  folly  when  too  late,  as  I 
have  hardly  been  able  to  restrain  them  from  falling  upon  you 
for  some  time  past.  I  must  therefore  once  more  repeat  to  you 
that  this  is  my  last  and  final  message  to  you ;  and  that  you 
do  not  hesitate,  or  put  off  giving  me  your  direct  and  decisive 
declaration  of  peace  or  war,  that  in  case  of  the  latter,  (knowing 
that  there  are  still  some  of  your  nation  who  are  firiends  to  the 
King  and  the  Five  Nations,)  I  may  give  them  timely  warning 
to  separate  themselves  firom  you. 

^  Brothers  :  Let  me  lastly  convince  you  of  the  deceit  and 
dissimulation  of  your  rebel  brethren,  General  Schuyler,  Parson 
Kirkland,  and  others ;  have  they  not  told  you,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  that  they  wanted  not  your  assistance,  and  to 
have  your  blood  spilt ;  and  you  likewise  declared  that  you  would 
not  join  them,  but  remain  neuter  ?  Have  either  of  you  stuck  to 
your  word  ?  No  1  you  basely  broke  it,  and  seemed  from  the 
beginning  to  be  of  mutual  hostile  sentiments  against  the  King 
and  his  allies,  and  soon  after  manifested  it  by  your  actions. 
What  confirms  me  in  this  opinion,  and  proves  your  deceitful 
and  treacherous  dispositions,  is  your  behavior  during  the  course 
of  the  last  war,  when  you  likewise  acted  a  double  part  in  clan- 
destinely joining  and  carrying  intelligence  to  the  French  in 
this  country ;  which  I  myself  am  a  witness  to,  and  also  was  told 
of  it  by  your  friend,  the  late  Sir  William  Johnson,  who,  notwith- 
standing your  base  behavior,  upon  promising  that  you  would  be 
true  and  faithful  for  the  future,  forgave  you,  and  received  you 
into  favor  again,  advising  you  tobe  more  prudent  and  honest  in 
time  to  come ;  and  frequently  after  that  loaded  you  with  the 
King's  bounty  and  favor.    But  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  you 

VOL.  II.  2 
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ungratefully  forgot  his  good  advice  and  benedictions ;  and  in  op- 
position to  his  family  and  Indian  friends,  and  every  thing  that 
is  sacred,  adopted  the  cause  of  rebels,  and  enemies  to  your 
Eang,  your  late  patron  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  your  own 
confederacy  and  connexions.  These  are  facts.  Brothers,  that, 
unless  you  are  lost  to  every  sense  of  feeling,  cannot  but  recall  in 
you  a  most  hearty  repentance  and  deep  remorse  for  your  past 
rile  actions.  The  belt. 

"  Fred.  Haldimand.'* 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Clinton  wrote  to  Sullivan  that  his  ar- 
rangements were  complete — ^that  all  his  stores  and  munitions  of 
every  description  were  at  the  lake,  with  two  himdred  and  ten 
batteaux — and  every  thing  in  readiness  for  embarkation  the 
moment  his  orders  to  that  effect  should  be  received.  On  the 
1st  of  July  he  proceeded  to  the  lake  himself,  and  the  expedition 
moved  from  its  head  to  the  Southern  extremity — there  to  await  the 
orders  of  his  superior.  While  lying  at  this  place,  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Greneral  Schuyler,  announcing  the  return  from  Canada 
of  a  spy,  who  had  been  despatched  thither  for  information.  He 
brought  word,  that  on  the  18th  of  June  four  hundred  and  fifty 
regular  troops,  one  hundred  Tories,  and  thirty  Indians,  had  been 
sent  forward  from  Montreal  to  reinforce  the  Indians  against 
whom  this  expedition  was  preparing ;  and  that  they  were  to  be 
joined  by  half  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  at  Niagara.  From  this  intelligence  it 
was  evident  that  the  Indian  country  was  not  to  be  taken  with- 
out a  struggle. 

On  the  5th  Mr.  Deane  arrived,  at  the  head  of  thirty-five 
Oneida  warriors.  The  object  of  their  visit  was  in  person  to 
apologize  for  the  absence  of  their  brethren  from  the  expedition, 
and  to  make  those  explanations,  in  regard  to  their  own  altered 
situation,  already  communicat:)d  by  Mr.  Deane  by  letter,  to- 
gether with  the  address  of  General  Haldimand,  which  had 
caused  their  alann.  A  con^rence  took  place  with  General 
Clinton  on  the  same  day,  at  which  the  Oneidas  delivered  their 
message  in  the  following  speech : — 

<<  Brother  :  We  suppose  you  imagine  we  have  come  here 
in  order  to  attend  you  upon  your  expedition,  but  we  are  sorry 
to  inform  you  that  our  situation  is  such  as  will  not  admit  of  it. 
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'<  Brother  :  From  intelligence  which  we  may  depend  upon, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Six  Nations  mean  to  embrace 
the  opportumty  of  our  absence  in  order  to  destroy  our  castles ; 
these  accounts  we  have  by  spies  firom  among  them,  and  we 
know  that  a  considerable  body  of  them  are  now  collected  at 
Cayuga  for  that  purpose,  waiting  in  expectation  of  our  warriors 
leaving  the  castle  to  join  you. 

^^  Brother  :  It  was  our  intention  to  have  joined  you  upon 
your  intended  route,  and  hope  you  will  not  think  hard  of  it 
that  we  do  not ;  but  such  is  our  present  danger,  that  in  case  we 
leave  our  castle  it  must  be  cut  off,  as  a  large  party  of  the  enemy 
are  waiting  for  that  purpose. 

"Brother:  This  is  a  time  of  danger  with  us.  Our  brethren, 
the  Americans,  have  always  promised  us  assistance  for  our  pro- 
tection whenever  we  stand  in  need  of  it ;  we  therefore  request 
that,  agreeable  to  these  promises,  we  may  have  some  troops  sent 
to  our  assistance  in  this  time  of  great  danger.  Should  you 
send  a  body  of  troops  to  our  assistance  and  protection,  and  the 
enemy  attack  us,  and  we  should  have  the  fortune  to  beat  them, 
we  will  with  those  troops  pursue  them,  and  join  you  down  in 
their  country ;  or  if  they  should  not  make  an  attack  upon  our 
castle  in  a  short  time,  we  will  march  through  their  castles  until 
we  join  you."  A  belt. 

To  which  General  Clinton  made  the  following  reply : — 

"  Brethren  :  Our  present  expedition  is  intended  to  chastise 
those  nations  who  have  broken  their  faith  with  us,  and  joined 
our  enemies.  The  force  we  have  is  quite  sufficient  for  thai 
purpose.  Our  route  is  planned  in  the  great  council  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  my  desire  that  the  whole  of  your  warriors 
should  leave  their  castles.  I  have  given  a  general  invita'  on  to 
our  Brethren  the  Oneidas,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  such  Ono)  iagas 
as  may  have  entered  into  friendship  with  us.  In  order  to  give 
all  our  Indian  friends  an  equal  chance  of  evidencing  their  spirit 
and  determination  to  partake  of  our  fortune,  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  such  only  should  join  me  as  think  proper.  It  is 
not  for  want  of  worriuis  that  I  have  given  you  this  invitation,  but 
thatevery  warrior  who  is  a  firiend  to  these  United  States  may  have 
an  equal  opportunity  of  punishing  the  enemies  of  our  country. 

"  As  your  situation  is  such  as  causes  you  to  suppose  your 
castle  in  danger  of  being  destroved  by  your  enemies  in  case  of 
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your  absence,  I  by  no  means  desire  that  more  of  your  warriors 
should  leave  your  castles  than  your  council  think  proper  to 
permit. 

"  As  yet  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  all  our  enemies  of  the  Six 
Nations  will  find  too  much  to  do  at  home,  to  suflfer  any  of  their 
warriors  to  go  abroad  to  do  mischief.  Kyou  should  be  satisfied 
ailer  a  little  while  that  your  castles  are  out  of  danger,  and  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  your  warriors  think  proper  to  come  to  us, 
'  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  ;  and  in  the  meantime  perhaps  you 
may  be  as  serviceable  where  you  are,  as  if  you  were  with  us. 

"  I  shall  immediately  give  orders  to  the  ofllicers  commanding 
at  Fort  Schuyler  to  send  some  troops  to  your  castle,  and  write 
to  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  who  commands  in  my  absence,  to  af- 
ford you  every  assistance  in  his  power,  as  I  am  not  authorized 
CO  order  any  of  the  troops  now  with  me  on  any  other  command, 
being  directed  by  our  Great  Chief  and  Warrior  to  proceed  with 
the  whole  of  these  troops  on  the  present  route." 

In  the  course  of  the  interview,  the  sachems  informed  General 
Clinton  that  a  party  of  about  three  hundred  Indians,  with  a  few 
Tories,  had  marched  firom  Cayuga  ten  days  before,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hanging  upon  his  outskirts  and  harassing  his  march  to 
Tioga.  Still  it  was  supposed  not  to  be  their  intention  to  do  any 
serious  fighting,  until  the  invading  forces  should  have  advanced 
a  considerable  distance  up  the  Tioga  or  Chemung  river.  In- 
deed, it  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  to  make  no 
stand,  until  the  forces  of  Sullivan  and  Clinton  should  arrive  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  works  of  defence  which  the  Indians  and 
Tories  had  been  constructing,  even  before  the  battle  of  Wyo* 
ming,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chemung. 

In  consequence  of  the  requisition  of  the  warriors,  in  their 
speech.  General  Clinton  issued  an  order  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer at  Fort  Schuyler  to  detnch  a  command  of  thirty  or  forty 
men  to  the  Oneida  fort,  to  be  recalled  as  circumstances  might 
require.  With  this  understanding,  and  the  assurances  in  the 
General's  answer  to  their  speech,  the  ten  principal  warriors,  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  explanations,  took  their  departure  the 
same  evening  for  their  own  castle — leaving  the  remaining 
twenty-fiv8  to  accompany  the  expedition.*    General  Clinton  was 

*  All  hut  two  of  the»€,  however,  and  those  of  the  meaner  sort,  deserted  the  ezpe> 
dition  before  they  arrived  at  Tioga. 
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impatient  of  delay,  as  appears  byaletter  addressed  to  his  brother 
on  the  next  day,  from  which  the  fbllowing  is  an  extract : — 

General  to  Governor  Clinton. 

^  Canvp  on  the  south  end  of  ) 
<^  Otsego  Lake,  My  6th,  1779.  \ 

''Dear  Brother, 

''I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  now  at  this 
place,  with  two  hundred  and  eight  boats,  with  all  the  stores, 
provisions,  and  baggage  of  the  army ;  and  I  am  well  convinced 
that  such  a  quantity  of  each  hath  never  before  been  transported 
over  so  bad  a  road  in  so  short  a  time  and  with  less  accidents,  so 
that  I  am  now  in  the  most  readiness  to  move  down  the  Susque- 
hanna, whenever  I  receive  General  Sullivan's  orders  for  that 
purpose.  I  have  thrown  a  dam  across  the  outlet,  which  I  con* 
ceive  will  be  of  infinite  importance,  as  it  has  raised  the  lake  at 
least  two  feet,  by  which  the  boots  may  be  taken  down  with  less 
danger  than  otherwise,  although,  from  the  intricate  winding  of 
the  channel,  I  expect  to  meet  some  difficulties  on  the  way.  It 
is  uncertain  when  I  shall  leave  this  place. 

^  I  received  a  letter  from  General  Sullivan  yesterday,  dated  at 
Wyoming  July  Ist,  in  which  he  informs  me  that  he  was  anx- 
iously waiting  the  arrival  of  his  stores  from  Sunbury — that  he 
expected  them  daily — ^that  it  was  determined  in  council  that  that 
army  should  proceed  almost  as  &r  as  Tioga  previous  to  my 
leaving  the  lake,  as  by  that  means  he  might  make  a  diversion  in 
my  &vor,  and  &cilitate  my  movements  down  the  river.  This 
I  imagine  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  he  probably  has 
received  from  General  Washington,  and  one  I  received  from 
him  dated  the  first  instant,  in  which  his  Excellency  expresses 
his  surprise  at  my  taking  so  much  stores  with  me,  when  it  was 
determined  that  all  the  supplies  of  the  army  should  come  up 
with  General  Sullivan,  and  that  nothing  more  should  be  brought 
with  me  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  troops  until  the 
junction  was  formed  at  Tioga.  However,  as  it  was  General 
SuUivan's  orders  to  bring  what  provision  I  could,  and  as  his 
Excellency  added  in  his  letter  to  me  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion  to  contravene  any  orders  I  may  receive  from  General  Sul« 
Uvan,  I  ordered  the  whole  to  be  forwarded  to  this  place ;  which 
I  have  bappHy  effected,  and  of  which  I  do  not  repent,  as  I  be- 
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lieve  I  shall  fall  short  of  many  articles.  •  •  *  • 
•  •  *  T^Q  troops  are  in  good  health  and  high  spirits, 
and  every  thing  seems  to  promise  a  most  &vorable  and  success- 
ful campaign."     •••♦•♦•• 

No  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  molest  General 
Clinton  while  thus  detained  at  Ots^o  Lake.  Still,  his  pro- 
ceedings were  not  left  entirely  without  observation,  and  there 
were  two  individual  affirays  happening  in  his  vicinity,  which 
deserve  special  mention.  The  name  of  David  Elerson,  one  of 
the  bold  spirits  associated  with  Murphy  in  Morgan's  rifle  corps, 
has  already  occurred  in  a  former  chapter.  The  detachment  to 
which  he  belonged  had  been  ordered  from  Schoharie  Jto  join 
this  expedition.  While  lying  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  Elerson 
rambled  off  to  an  old  clearing,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more 
from  camp,  to  gather  pulse  for  dinner.  Having  filled  his  knap- 
sack, while  adjusting  it  in  order  to  return  to  camp,  he  was 
startled  at  the  rustling  of  the  tall  and  coarse  herbage  around 
him,  and  in  the  same  instant  beheld  some  ten  or  a  dozen  In- 
dians, who  had  crept  upon  him  so  cautiously  as  to  be  just  on 
the  point  of  springing  to  grasp  him.  Their  object  was  clearly 
rather  to  make  him  a  prisoner  than  to  kill  him,  since  he  might 
easily  have  been  shot  down  unperceived.  Perhaps  they  wanted 
him  for  an  auto-da-f^,  perhaps  to  obtain  information.  Seizing 
his  rifle,  which  was  standing  by  his  side,  Elerson  sprang  for- 
ward to  escape.  A  shower  of  tomahawks  hurtled  through  the 
air  after  him ;  but  as  he  had  plunged  into  a  thicket  of  tall  weeds 
and  bushes,  he  was  only  struck  on  one  of  his  hands,  his  mid- 
dle finger  being  nearly  severed.  A  brisk  chase  was  immediately 
commenced.  Scaling  an  old  brush-wood  fence,  Elerson  darted 
into  the  woods,  and  the  Indians  after  him.  He  was  as  fleet  as 
a  stag,  and  perceiving  that  they  were  not  likely  soon  to  over- 
take, the  pursuers  discharged  their  rifles  after  him,  but  luckily 
without  efiect.  The  chase  was  thus  continued  from  eleven  till 
three  o'clock — ^Elerson  using  every  device  and  stratagem  to 
elude  or  deceive  the  Indians,  but  they  holding  him  close.  At 
length,  having  gained  a  moment  to  breathe,  an  Indian  started 
up  in  his  ftt)nt.  Drawing  up  his  rifle  to  clear  the  passage  in 
that  direction,  the  whizz  of  a  bullet  fleshing  his  side,  and  the 
crack  of  a  rifle,  from  another  point,  taught  him  that  delays  were 
particularly  dangerous  at  that  spot     The  Indian  in  front,  how- 
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ever,  had  disappeared  on  his  presenting  his  rifle,  and  Elerson 
again  darted  forward.  His  wounded  side  bled  a  little,  though 
not  enough  to  weaken  him.  Having  crossed  a  ridge,  he  paused 
a  moment  in  the  valley  beyond,  to  slake  his  thirst — ^his  mouth 
being  parched,  and  himself  almost  fainting.  On  rising  from 
the  brook,  the  head  of  one  of  his  pursuers  peeped  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  He  raised  his  rifle,  but  such  was  his  exhaustion 
that  he  could  not  hold  it  steady,  A  minute  more,  and  he  would 
have  been  in  the  power  of  the  savage.  Raising  his  rifle  again, 
and  steadying  it  by  the  side  of  a  tree,  he  brought  the  savage 
tumbling  headlong  down  the  hill.  In  the  next  moment  his 
trusty  rifle  was  re-loaded  and  primed,  and  in  the  next  the  whole 
group  of  his  pursuers  came  rushing  over  the  ridge.  He  again 
supposed  his  minutes  were  numbered  ;  but  being  partly  shel- 
tered by  the  trunk  of  a  huge  hemlock,  they  saw  not  him,  but 
only  the  body  of  their  fallen  comrade  yet  quivering  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death.  Drawing  in  a  circle  about  the  body  of  their  com- 
panion, they  raised  the  death  wail ;  and  as  they  paused,  Eler- 
son made  another  efibrt  to  fly.  Before  they  resumed  the  pur- 
suit, he  had  succeeded  in  burj^g  himself  in  a  dark  thicket  of 
hemlocks,  where  he  found  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  into  which 
he  crept  Here  he  lay  ensconced  two  full  days,  without  food 
or  dressings  for  his  wound.  On  the  third  day  he  backed  out  of 
"  the  loop-hole  of  his  retreat,''  but  knew  not  which  way  to  pro- 
ceed— ^Qot  discerning  the  points  of  compass.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  miles,  however,  he  came  to  a  clearing,  and  found 
himself  at  Ck)bleskill — ^having,  during  his  recent  chase,  run  over 
hill  and  dale,  bog,  brook,  and  fen,  upward  of  twenty-five  miles. 
At  about  the  same  time,  and  probably  by  the  same  party  of  In- 
dians, the  premises  of  a  Mr.  Shankland,  lying  in  their  track,  situ- 
ated m  the  outskirts  of  Cherry  Valley,  were  assaulted.  Residing 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  jQrom  the  village,  his  house 
had  escaped  the  common  destruction  the  preceding  Autumn. 
But  he  had  nevertheless  removed  his  family  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  for  safety,  and  had  returned  to  his  domicil  accompa- 
nied only  by  his  son.*  They  were  awakened  just  before  dawn 
by  the  assailants,  who  were  endeavoring  to  cut  away  the  door 
with  their  hatchets.  Taking  down  his  two  guns,  Mr.  Shank- 
iani  directed  his  son  to  load  them,  while  he  successively  fired 

*  The  late  Thomas  Sl«anklaud,  Esc^.  ofCoopcrstown* 
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to  the  best  advantage.  But  not  being  able  to  see  the  enemy,  he 
determined  upon  a  sortie.  Having  a  spear,  or  espontoon,  in  the 
house,  he  armed  himself  therewith,  and  carefully  unbarring  the 
door,  rushed  forth  upon  the  besiegers,  who  fled  back  at  his  sud- 
den apparition.  One  of  the  Indians  whom  he  was  specially 
pursuing,  tumbled  over  a  1(^,  and  as  Mr.  Shankland  struck  at 
him,  his  spear  entered  the  wood,  and  parted  from  the  shaft. 
Wrenching  the  blade  from  the  Ic^,  he  darted  back  into  the 
house,  barred  the  door,  and  again  commenced  firing  upon  the 
assailants.  They  had  been  so  nmch  surprised  by  his  rushing 
out  upon  them,  that  they  neither  fired  a  shot,  nor  hurled  a  toma* 
hawk,  until  he  had  returned  to  his  castle,  and  barred  the  sally- 
port. Durmg  that  part  of  the  affiray,  his  son,  becoming  some- 
what fiightened,  escaped  firom  the  house,  and  ran  for  the  woods. 
He  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and  made  captive.  The  father, 
however,  continued  the  fight — ^the  Indians  firing  through  the 
casements  at  random,  and  he  returning  the  shots  as  well  as  he 
could.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  sallying  forth  again,  and 
selling  his  life  to  the  best  advantage ;  but  by  thus  doing,  he 
very  rightly  judged  that  he  should  at  once  involve  the  life  of  his 
son.  The  Indians,  growing  wearied  of  fighting  at  such  disad- 
vantage, at  last  attempted  to  make  sure  of  their  victim  by  apply- 
ing the  torch,  and  the  house  was  speedily  in  flames.  But  it  so 
happened  that  between  the  rear  of  the  house  and  the  forest,  a  field 
of  hemp  interposed — ^into  which  Mr,  Shankland  contrived  to 
throw  himself  firom  the  house,  unperceived  by  the  Indians. 
Concealed  firom  observation  by  the  hemp,  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  woods,  and  making  good  his  retreat  to  the  Mohawk. 
Meantime  the  Indians  remained  by  the  house  until  it  was  con 
sumed,  together,  as  they  supposed,  with  the  garrison.  They 
then  raised  a  shout  of  victory,  and  departed* — several  of  their 
number  having  been  wounded  by  Hbe  courageous  proprietor. 

Greatly  to  his  vexation,  as  appears  firom  his  letters,  General 
Clinton  was  detained  at  Otsego,  by  the  tardy  movements  of  his 
commander  below,  during  the  whole  month  of  July  arid  the 
first  week  in  August — ^until,  indeed,  his  troops  became  impatient 
to  a  degree.t    But  the  General  was  not  idle  in  respect  to  every 

*  CampbelPs  Anna1.«. 

t  By  a  letter  from  the  Coinmander*in-chipf  to  General  Sullivan,  it  appears  that  in 
the  organization  of  the  expedition  the  latter  had  been  oompdled  to  encounter  greater 
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amngemsnt  that  migfat  add  to  their  security  or  contribute  to 
their  success.  In  the  letter  to  his  brother,  last  quoted,  he  dis 
closed  one  capital  stroke  of  generalship,  which  not  only  con- 
tributed lai^ly  to  his  successful  descent  of  the  river,  but  was 
of  great  service  in  other  respects.  The  dAmming  of  the  lake, 
and  the  accumulation,  by  this  means,  of  a  vast  reservoir  oif 
water,  by  rendering  more  certain  and  expeditious  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  was  an  exceedingly  happy  thought  And  when  at 
length  orders  were  received  for  his  embarkation  on  the  9th  of 
August,  his  flotilla  was  not  only  borne  trimnphantly  along  upon 
the  pile  of  the  impatient  waters  accumulated  for  ihe  occasion, 
but  the  swelling  of  the  torrent  beyond  its  banks  caused  wide 
and  unexpected  destruction  to  the  growing  crops  of  the  Indians 
on  their  plantations  at  Oghkwaga  and  its  vicinity.  They  were, 
moreover,  greatly  affrighted  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rise 
of  the  waters  in  the  dryest  season  of  the  year,  especially  as  there 
had  been  no  rains — attributing  the  event  to  the  interposition  of 
the  '<  Great  Spirit,"  who  thus  showed  that  he  was  angry  with 
them.  The  whole  expedition  was  indeed  calculated  to  impress 
them  with  terror — as  it  might  have  done  a  more  enlightened 
and  less  superstitious  people.  The  country  was  wild  and 
totally  uninhabited,  excepting  by  scattered  &miles  of  the  In- 
dians, and  here  and  there  by  some  few  of  the  more  adventurous 
white  settlers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Unadilla.  The  sudden 
swelling  of  the  river,  therefore,  bearing  upon  its  surge  a  flotilla 
of  more  than  two  hundred  vessels,  through  a  r^on  of  primitive 
forests,  and  upon  a  stream  that  had  never  before  wafted  upon 
its  bosom  any  craft  of  greater  burthen  than  a  bark  canoe,  was  a 

difficulfm  tlmti  iMid  been  enticipeted.  He  wee  dieappninred  in  regerri  to  the  Peon- 
Pf IVMoia  independent  oompaniee— to  supply  which  deficiency,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Albert  Pauling  was  directed  to  owich  across  fiom  Warwasing,  and  join  Clinton  at 
Oghkwagft.  Gh>vemor  Clinton  himself  had  intimded  to  lead  this  regiment,  but  Ge- 
n'sral  WisUnglon,  believing  that  the  infloenoe  of  his  presence  was  needed  tlssiwhera^ 
indveed  him  to  lettnquish  that  design.  The  ddays  of  SuUiTir.  thoralbn,  may  not 
have  arisen  from  any  fault  of  his  own.  Still,  the  inactiTity  of  (General  Clinton  at 
Otsego  Lake,  and  of  Sullivan  at  VTyoming,  was  no  mora  iiksome  to  the  former 
than  to  Brant  himself.  This  active  warrior  had  probably  led  tn  person  the  three 
handred  Indians  spoken  of  by  the  OneidM  as  having  gone  forth  to  hang  vpon  th« 
flanks  of  General  Clinton,  and  annoy  his  troops  by  skirmishes  daring  the  march. 
Becoming  weary,  however,  of  waiting  for  a  foe  whose  movements  wers  apparently 
so  tardy,  Brant  determined  on  makin«  the  irmprion  into  Mintsink,  of  which  a  hislory 
has  been  given  in  the  last  prrceriin^  chnptnr 
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spectacle  vhich  might  well  appal  the  untutored  inhabitants  of 
the  regions  thus  invaded. 

During  these  energetic  proceedings  of  Clinton,  it  has  been 
seen  that  Sullivan  was  very  dilatory  in  his  movements,  and  his 
conduct  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  gave  particular  dis- 
satisfaction to  Congress.  His  requisitions  for  supplies  were 
enormous,  and  several  of  his  specifications  of  articles,  such  as 
eggS;  tongues,  and  other  luxuries,  were  considered  so  unscddier- 
like  as  to  create  disgust.  However,  having  completed  his  ar- 
rangements, he  left  Wyoming  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  ascended 
the  Susquehanna  to  Tioga,  with  an  expedition  far  more  formi- 
dable as  to  numbers,  and  not  less  imposing  in  other  respects,  than 
was  the  descending  division  under  General  Clinton— though  he 
had  not  the  advantage  of  riding  upon  so  majestic  a  flood. 
Sullivan  reached  Tioga  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  pushed  out  a  detachment  twelve  miles  toward 
Chemung,  which  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians — ^losing, 
during  the  brush,  seven  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  de- 
tachment returned  to  Tioga  on  the  13th,  after  having  burnt  one 
of  the  Indian  towns. 

General  Clinton  with  his  division,  having  been  joined  at 
Oghkwaga  by  a  detachment  of  Colonel  Pauling's  levies  from 
Warwasing,  arrived  at  Tioga  and  formed  a  junction  with  Sul- 
livan on  the  22d  of  August.  The  entire  command  amounted 
now  to  five  thousand,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Generals 
Clinton,  Hand,  Maxwell,  and  Poor,  together  with  Proctor's  ar- 
tillery and  a  corps  of  riflemen.  So  long  had  the  expedition 
been  in  progress,  that  it  was  well  understood  the  Indians  and 
Tories  were  not  unprepared  to  receive  them ;  and  in  moving 
up  the  Tioga  and  the  Chemung  rivers,  the  utmost  degree  of 
caution  was  observed  to  ^ard  against  surprise.  A  strong  ad- 
vanced guard  of  light  infantry  preceded  the  main  body,  which 
was  well  protected  by  large  flanking  parties.  In  this  way  they 
slowly  proceed  3d  in  the  direction  of  the  works  of  the  enemy, 
upon  the  Chemung  at  Newtown.  On  the  28th,  an  Indian  set- 
tlement was  destroyed,  together  with  fields  of  com,  and  other 
Indian  products  yet  unharvested.* 

*  The  initracttona  of  the  Commander-in-chier  were  peremptory,  that  Sullivan 
we*  not  even  toliatento  propoRttions  of  pence  until  after  he  ahould  have  '^verj 
thoronghly  itNiipletad  thedentniciion  of  their  settlements." 
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The  Indians,  determined  to  risk  a  general  action  in  defence 
of  their  country ,  liad  selected  their  ground  with  judgment, 
about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Newtown.*  Their  force  was  esti- 
mated by  General  SulUvan  at  fifteen  hundred,  including  fire 
companies  of  British  troops  and  rangers,  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred men.  The  enemy,  however,  only  allowed  their  force  to 
consist  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  whites — ^in  all,  eight  hundredt  Brant  commanded  the 
Indians,  and  the  regular  troops  and  rangers  were  led  by  Colonel 
John  Butler,  associated  with  whom  were  Colonels  Sir  John  and 
Guy  Johnson,  Major  Walter  N.  Butler,  and  Captain  M'Donald.t 
The  enemy  had  constructed  a  breast-work  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  so  covered  by  a  bend  of  the  river  as  to  expose  only  the 
fit>nt  and  one  of  the  flanks  to  attack  ;  and  even  diat  flank  was 
rendered  difficult  of  approach  by  resting  upon  a  steep  ridge, 
"  nearly  parallel  to  the  general  course  of  the  river,  terminating 
"  somewhat  below  the  breast-work.  Farther  yet  to  the  left  was 
^  still  another  ridge,  running  in  the  same  direction,  and  leading 
<<  to  the  rear  of  the  American  army.  The  ground  was  covered 
'<  with  pine,  interspersed  with  low  shrub  oaks,  many  of  which, 
<<  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  works,  had  been  cut  and 
^  brought  fi'om  a  distance,  and  stuck  down  in  their  firont,  ex- 
<<  hibiting  the  appearance  of  untransplanted  shrubbery.  The 
^  road,  after  crossing  a  deep  brook  at  die  foot  of  the  hill,  turned 
^  to  the  right,  and  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  breast-work,  so  as 
^  to  expose  the  whole  flank  of  the  army  to  their  Aire  should  it 
«  advance  without  discovering  their  position."}  Detachments 
of  the  enemy,  communicating  with  each  other,  were  stationed 
on  both  hills,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  Sullivan's  right 
and  rear  the  moment  the  action  should  commence. 

The  enemy's  position  was  discovered  by  Major  Parr,  com^ 
manding  the  advance  guard,  at  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  29th  of  August.  General  Hand  immediatbly  formed  the 
light  in&ntry  in  a  wood,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  hundred 
yaids  fiom  die  breast-work,  and  waited  until  the  main  body  of 

•  Tbe  lite  oftlM  present  town  ofElroirt.  t  Gordon. 

}  It  knot  qoite  oeitain  whether  both  the  Johneone  were  engaged  in  tfab  actioik 
Sir  John  wm  there,  and  the  author  haa  somewhere  aeen  the  name  of  Guy  JohnaoA 
as  having  likewise  been  in  the  battle  of  the  Chemung, 
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the  anny  arrived  on  the  ground.  A  skirmishing  was,  however, 
kept  up  by  both  sides — ^the  Indians  sallying  out  of  their  works 
by  small  parties,  firing,  and  suddenly  retreating — ^making  the 
woods  at  the  same  time  to  resound  with  their  war-whoops, 
piercing  the  air  from  point  to  point  as  though  the  tangled  forest 
were  alive  with  their  grim-visaged  warriors.  CJorrectly  judging 
that  the  hill  upon  his  right  was  occupied  by  the  savages,  General 
Sullivan  ordered  Poor's  brigade  to  wheel  off,  and  endeavor 
to  gain  their  left  flank,  and,  if  possible,  to  surround  them,  while 
the  artillery  and  main  body  of  the  Americans  attacked  them  in 
fiont.*  The  order  was  promptly  executed ;  but  as  Poor  climbed 
the  ascent,  the  battle  became  animated,  and  the  possession  of  the 
hill  was  bravely  contested.  In  front  the  enemy  stood  a  hot 
cannonade  for  more  than  two  hours.t  Both  Tories  and  Indians 
were  entitled  to  the  credit  of  fighting  manfiiUy.  Every  rock, 
and  tree,  and  bush,  shielded  its  man,  from  behind  which  the 
winged  messengers  of  death  were  thickly  sent,  but  with  so  little 
effect  as  to  excite  astonishment.  The  Indians  yielded  ground 
only  inch  by  inch  ;  and  in  their  retreat  darted  from  tree  to  tree 
with  the  agility  of  the  panther,  often  contesting  each  new  posi- 
tion to  the  point  of  the  bayonet — a  thing  very  unusual  even 
with  militiamen,  and  still  more  rare  among  the  undisciplined 
warriors  of  the  woods.  Thayendanegea  was  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  savages.  Always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he 
used  every  effort  to  stimulate  his  warriors,  in  the  hope  of  lead 
ing  them  to  victory.  Until  the  artillery  began  to  play,  the 
whoops  and  yells  of  the  savages,  mingled  with  the  rattling  of 
musketry,  had  well-nigh  obtained  the  mastery  of  sound.  But 
their  whoops  were  measurably  drowned  by  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon.  This  cannonade  <'  was  el^ant,"  to  adopt  the  phrase- 
ology of  Sullivan  himself^  in  writing  to  a  friend,  and  gave  the 
Indians  a  great  panic.  Still,  the  battle  was  contested  in  front 
for  a  length  of  time  with  undiminished  spirit  But  the  severity 
of  fighting  was  on  the  flank  just  described.  As  Poor  gallantly 
approached  the  point  which  completely  uncovered  the  enemfs 
rear,  Brant,  who  had  been  the  first  to  penetrate  the  design  of  the 
American  commander,  attempted  once  more  to  rally  his  foroes, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  battalion  of  the  rangers,  make  a 

*  Letter  fnim  Genernl  Sn1Uir»fi  to  n  gwttlaman  in  Boiton. 
f  Idom.    Vide  Remombrancer,  vol.  viL 
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Stand.  Biit  it  was  in  vain,  although  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  for  that  purpose— flying  from  point  to  point,  seeming  to 
be  everjrwhere  present,  and  using  every  means  in  his  power  to 
re-animate  the  flagging  spirits,  and  re-invigorate  the  arms  of  his 
followers.  Having  ascended  the  steep^  and  gained  his  object 
without  fidtenng,  the  enemy's  flank  was  turned  by  Poor,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  decided.  Perceiving  such  to  be  the  fact, 
and  that  there  was  danger  of  being  surrounded,  the  retreat- 
halloo  was  raised,  and  the  enemy,  savages  and  white  men,  pre- 
cipitately abandoned  their  works,  crossed  the  river,  and  fled 
with  the  utmost  precipitation — the  Indians  leaving  their  packs 
and  a  number  of  their  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives  behind 
them.  The  battle  was  long,  and  on  the  side  of  the  enemy 
bloody.*  Eleven  of  their  dead  were  found  upon  the  field — an 
unusual  circumstance  with  the  Indians,  who  invariably  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  bodies  of  their  slain 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  foes.  But  being  pushed  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  they  had  not  time  to  bear  them  away. 
They  were  pursued  two  miles,  their  trail  affording  indubitable 
proof  that  a  portion  of  their  dead  and  wounded  had  been  carried 
off.  Two  canoes  were  found  covered  with  blood,  and  the  bodies 
of  fourteen  Indian  warriors  were  discovered  partially  buried 
among  the  leaves.  Eight  scalps  were  taken  by  the  Americans 
during  the  chase.!    Considering  the  duration  of  the  battle,  and 

♦  Mr.  John  Salnoo^  laU  of  Livingstoii  County,  (N.  Y.)  who  wm  a  member  of  a 
detaduBeot  of  ttie  lifle eorpa  ia  this  exfMditio%  io  a  lettar  wriOea  for  .Vary  Jemi- 
•oo's  Narrative,  tpeaka  of  a  aeoond  Btand  made  by  tbe  Indiana  at  a  |>laM  above 
Newtow-n  called  tbe  Narmwa— **  Wkerv,**  he  aaya,  *"  tbey  were  attacked  by  our  meiii 
who  kiUed  them  in  greai  number^  ao  that  the  aidea  of  the  rocka  next  the  river  a^ 
peaied  aa  though  blood  had  been  poured  on  them  by  peilfula.  The  Indians  threir 
tbdr  dead  into  the  river,  and  eacaped  the  beat  way  they  coold.**  No  other  aooouat 
raakre  mention  of  any  auch  incident,  unleea,  indeed,  Mr.  Salmon  refera  to  the  killing 
of  the  eight  warriors  whoae  aealpe  were  taken  during  the  fliglit,  aceording  to  one  of 
8ullivnn*a  lettera  to  a  gentlemsn  in  Beaton,  whioh  may  be  found  in  Almon'a  Ro- 
membranoer,  and  whieh  ie  the  authoiiiy  for  this  statement  in  the  text  The  M& 
journal  of  Capt.  Fowler,  in  the  aulhor*a  poeaeeaion,  commenoea  only  the  day  after 

tbe  bottler 

t  "  On  the  next  momnig  [after  SulKvaiA  arrival  at  Catharine^a  town,]  an  eld 
woman  of  theCayu^a  nation  wan  found  in  the  woods,  who  informed  us  that  on  the 
nig^  after  tbe  betUe  of  Newtown,  the  enemy  having  lied  the  whole  time^  airived 
there  in  peeS  oonfusaon  early  the  neslday;  that  ahe  heard  the  warriors  tell  their 
wemsn  that  they  were  eonqueied,  and  must  fly;  that  they  had  a  great  many  killed, 
and  vaelnwnbere  wounded.  She  likeRviea  heaid  the  lamentationa  of  many  at  tbe 
kiaa  of  their  connexkma.    In  addition,  she  aaanred  na  that  some  other  wairiora  bnd 
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the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  maintained,  the  loss  of  tlie 
Americans  was  small  almost  to  a  miracle.  Only  five  or  six 
men  were  killed,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  wounded.  Among 
the  American  officers  wounded  were  Major  Titcomb,  Captain 
Clayes,  and  Lieutenant  CoUis — ^the  latter  mortally.  All  the 
houses  of  tlie  contig^ious  Indian  town  were  burnt,  and  the  corn- 
fields destroyed.* 

The  Americans  encamped  that  night  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  wounded,  together  with  the  heavy 
artillery,  and  wagons,  and  all  such  portions  of  the  baggage  as 
would  not  be  required,  and  could  not  well  be  transported  in  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  flying  campaign  now  to  be  performed, 
were  sent  back  to  Tioga.  Only  four  brass  three-pounders  and 
a  small  howitzer  were  retained ;  and  the  whole  army  was  at 
once  placed  upon  short  allowance, — ^thesoldiers  submittingcheer- 
fiiUy  to  the  requisition,  the  moment  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
was  explained  to  them  in  a  speech  by  their  commander.  These 
and  other  dispositions  having  been  made,  the  army  moved  for- 
ward on  the  31st,  in  the  direction  of  Catharine's  town,  situated 

met  Butler  at  that  place,  and  desired  him  to  retnm  and  fight  again.  But  to  thift  re- 
quest they  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer ;  for,  as  they  observed,  *  Butler's 
mouth  was  closed.'  The  warriors,  who  had  been  in  the  action,  were  equally  averse 
to  the  proposal." — SuUio<m*$  Official  AccoumL 

*  The  strength  of  the  enemy's  force  at  Newtown  was  never  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  ;  although,  as  heretofore  stated  in  the  text,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Sullivan,  and  also  of  his  general  officers,  that  it  must  have  exceeded  fifteen  hundred. 
Still,  the  two  prisoners  taken  estimated  them  only  at  ei^t  hundred.  They  admitted, 
however,  that,  in  addition  to  the  five  companies  of  rangers  engaged  in  the  action,  all 
the  warriors  of  the  Senecas,  and  six  other  nations  of  Indians,  were  engaged.  In  or- 
der to  determine  the  amount  of  their  force  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could  be  at- 
tained, G^eral  Sullivan  examined  their  breast^work,  the  extent  of  which  was  more 
than  half  a  mile.  The  lines  were  flanked  in  every  part  by  bastions  in  front,  and  a 
dwelling-house  also,  in  frontof  the  works,  had  been  converted  into  a  block-house 
and  manned.  The  breast-work  appeared  to  have  been  fully  manned,  though,  as 
Sullivan  supposed,  by  only  a  sin^e  rank.  Some  part  of  the  works  being  low,  the 
enemy  were  compelled  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground  to  cover  themselves  in  part  A 
▼ery  thin  scattering  line,  designed,  as  was  supposed,  for  communicating  signals, 
was  continued  from  those  works  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  ascended  by  G^eral 
Poor,  where  a  large  body  had  been  stationed,  as  heretofore  stated,  for  the  purpose  of 
falling  upon  the  flank  of  the  Americans.  The  distance  from  the  breast-work  to  that 
point  was  at  least  one  mile  and  a  half.  From  thence  to  the  hill  on  the  Amencan 
right  was  another  scattering  line  of  about  one  mile,  and  on  the  hill  a  breast-work, 
with  a  strong  party,  destined,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  fall  upon  the  American  rear. 
But  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  movements  of  Clinton,  as  already  mentkmed.— 
Vide  Suajmm'i  Offi^l  JUport. 
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near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  the  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated Catharine  Montour.  On  their  way  thither,  Sullivan  de* 
stroyed  a  small  settlement  of  eight  houses,  and  a  town  called 
Bjiawaholee,  of  about  twenty  houses,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Tioga  and  Cayuga  branches.  Several 
corn-fields  were  destroyed  at  this  place,  and  a  number  of  others, 
also  very  large,  about  six  miles  up  the  Tioga,  by  Colonel  Dayton 
and  the  rifle  corps,  who  were  detached  thither  upon  that  service. 

The  Indians  and  Tories  acted  unwisely  in  reti:eating  so  &r 
as  they  did  from  the  battle  of  Newtown,  since  the  march  of  Sulli- 
van thence  to  Catharine's  town  was  of  the  most  difficult  and 
fatiguing  description.  They  were  compelled  to  traverse  several 
narrow  and  dangerous  defiles  with  steep  hills  upon  either  side, 
the  passage  of  which  might  have  been  rendered  exceedingly 
annoying  to  their  invaders  by  a  vigilant  enemy.  The  route  lay 
along  the  streams  ;  and  such  was  the  sinuous  course  of  one  of 
them,  almost  swelling  to  the  size  of  a  river,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  ford  it  several  times — ^the  men  up  to  their  middles  in 
water.  Worse  than  all,  they  were  compelled  to  thread  their 
way  through  a  deep-tangled  hemlock  swamp.  The  night  came 
on  exceedingly  dark,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  great 
General  Sullivan  was  advised  not  to  enter  the  swamp  until  the 
next  day,  but  he  rejected  the  counsel,  and  obstinately  pushed 
forward.  So  fatigued,  however,  was  the  army,  that  General 
Clinton,  whose  division  brought  up  the  rear,  was  obliged  to  pass 
the  nig^t  in  the  swamp  without  pack  or  baggage.  Neither 
Brant  nor  the  Butlers  displayed  their  wonted  sagacity  on  this 
occasion,  or  the  Americans  might  have  been  made  to  suffer  se- 
verely for  their  rashness  in  penetrating  such  a  thicket  at  such 
an  hour.  The  excuse  of  the  Indians,  who  were  roasting  com 
not  many  miles  distant,  was,  that  the  way  was  so  ba4  and  the 
night  so  dark,  they  did  not  dream  of  Sullivan's  advancing  imder 
such  circumstances. 

Disappointed  by  the  Oneidas,  upon  whose  assistance  General 
Sullivan  had  counted  as  guides  and  ruxmers  through  the 
Indian  country,  but  only  four  of  whom  had  continued  with  the 
expedition,  the  Creneral  despatched  one  of  these  fi-om  Catha- 
rine's town  to  the  castle  of  that  nation,  with  an  address,  calling 
upon  all  who  were  friendly  to  the  Americans,  to  prove  the  sin 
cerity  of  their  professions  by  joining  his  forces  immediately. 
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The  messenger,  Oneigat,  was  also  instructed  to  give  his  nation 
an  account  of  the  battle  at  Newtown.  He  did  not,  however,  rejoin 
the  expedition  until  near  its  close.  He  then  reported  that  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Oneida  castle,  a  council  was  convened,  and 
that  his  people  were  delighted  with  the  news  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer.  Obedient,  moreover,  to  the  simimons  which  he  had 
borne  thither,  seventy  of  their  warriors  had  set  out  with  him 
to  join  the  army,  and  thirty  more  were  to  follow  the  next  day. 
But  on  that  day,  near  the  Onondaga  village^  they  met  their 
brother,  Conowaga,  from  the  army,  who  informed  them  that  the 
General  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Kanasadagea,  and  had 
men  enough — only  wanting  a  few  good  guides.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information,  the  Oneida  warriors  had  turned 
back — ^transmitting,  however,  by  him,  an  address  to  the  (jeneral, 
interceding  m  behalf  of  a  clan  of  the  Cayugas,  who,  they  de- 
clared, had  alwap  been  friendly  to  the  United  States.  As  an 
evidence  of  this  fact,  they  referred  to  the  cases  of  several  prison- 
ers, who,  as  it  was  alleged,  had  been  surrendered  by  them  to 
General  Schuyler.  The  Oneidas,  therefore,  besought  General 
Sullivan  not  to  destroy  the  fields  of  these  friendly  Cayugas, 
who,  if  deprived  of  their  com,  would  fall  upon  them  for  support, 
and  they  already  had  a  heavy  burden  upon  their  hands  in  the 
persons  of  the  destitute  Onondagas.  General  Sullivan  imme- 
diately sent  a  speech  in  reply,  commending  the  Oneidas  for 
their  fidelity  to  the  United  States,  but  expressing  his  surprise 
at  their  interposing  a  word  in  behalf  of  any  portion  of  the 
Cayugas,  whose  whole  course  had  been  marked,  not  only  by 
duplicity,  but  by  positive  hostility.  He  therefore  distinctly 
informed  the  Oneidas  that  the  Cayugas  should  be  chastised. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  execute  his  purposci  as  will  in  due  time  i^ 
pear.* 

The  brigade  of  General  Clinton  rejoined  the  nudn  army  on 
the  2d  of  September,  and  the  whole  encamped  at  Catharine's 
town,  which  was  entirely  destroyed  on  the  following  day,  to- 
gether with  the  corn-fields  and  orchards.  The  houses,  fliirty 
in  number,  were  burnt  The  work  of  destruction,  marking  that 
extraordinary  campaign,  was  now  begun  in  earnest  It  was 
considered  necessary  by  the  Commander-in-chiel^  or  his  orders 

*  See  SuIIiTan's  a  drem,  and  th«  massage  of  the  Oneidas  in  raply,  AInioo*s  Re- 
membrancer, for  1780,  Part  I. 
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would  not  have  been  so  peremptory  upon  Ihe  sulijeot,  oof  his 
aatia&ction  so  great  after  its  accomplishment*  Still,  at  this  dis» 
tance  of  time,  when  the  mind  glances  back  not  cmly  to  the  num- 
lier  of  towns  destroyed,  and  fields  laid  waste,  but  to  the  war 
of  extermination  waged  against  the  very  orchards,  it  is  difficult 
to  suppress  fedings  of  regret — ^much  less  to  bestow  a  word  of 
commendation.  It  has  been  asserted  that  some  of  the  officers, 
among  whom  were  General  Hand  and  Colonel  Durbin,  objected 
to  this  wanton  destruction  of  the  firuit^^iees,  as  discreditsJble  to 
American  soldiers ;  but  the  Indians  had  been  long  and  cruelly 
provoking  the  Americans  by  the  ferocity  of  their  attacks  upon 
the  border  settlements,  and  it  had  been  judged  expedient  to  let 
the  afm  of  vengeance  fall  heavily  upon  them.  <<  The  Indians," 
said  Sullivan,  <'  shall  see  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our 
^  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing  that  contributes  to  their  support ;"  t 
and  well  did  he  Mfil  the  threat. 

The  conqMurative  state  of  civilization  to  which  the  Six  Na* 
tions  had  arrived,  has  been  glanced  at  in  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter.  Still  it  is  apprehended  that  but  few  of  the  present 
generation  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  advances  which  the  In- 
dians, in  the  wide  and  beautiful  coimtry  of  the  Cayugas  and 
Seaiecas,  had  made  in  the  march  of  civilization.  They  had 
several  towns,  and  many  large  villages,  laid  out  with  a  conside- 
rable d^ree  of  regularity.  They  had  framed  houses,  some  of 
them  well  finished,  having  chimneys,  and  painted.  They  had 
broad  and  productive  fields ;  and  in  addition  to  an  abundsmce  of 
apples,  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pear,  asid  the  still  more 
delicious  peach.  But  after  the  battle  of  Newtown,  terror  led 
the  van  of  the  invader,  whose  approach  was  heralded  by  watch- 
men stationed  upon  every  hei^t,  and  desolation  followed  weep« 
ing  in  his  train.  The  Indians  everywhere  ^ed  as  Sullivan  ad* 
vanced,  and  the  whole  coimtry  was  swept  as  with  the  besom  of 
destruction.  On  the  4th,  as  the  army  advanced,  they  destroyed 
a  small  scattering  settlement  of  eight  houses ;  and  two  days  aAer« 
ward  reached  the  more  considerable  town  of  Kendaia,  contain^ 
ing  about  twenty  houses  neatly  built,  and  well  finished.    These 

•  See  letter  of  Washington  to  Colonel  John  I>«uren8,  Sept  28,  1779;  to  the 
Prtndeat  or  Conpeaa,  Oct.  9 ;  and  io  the  Marqais  de  Lafayette,  Outober  30^  of 
Ibe  aane  yeuSparkB^  Vd.  vi. 

f  Gordon. 
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were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  army  spent  nearly  a  day  in  do- 
stroying  the  fields  of  com  and  the  firuit-trees.  Of  these  there 
iveie  great  abundance,  and  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  very  an- 
cient. While  thus  engaged,  the  army  was  joined  by  one  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  a  captive  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Indians.  He  informed  them  that  all  had  been  terror  among  the 
Indians  since  the  battle  of  Newtown,  and  that  Kendaia  had  been 
deserted  two  days  before  in  the  greatest  confusion.  He  like- 
wise  stated  various  reasons  for  believing  that  the  enemy  had  suf- 
fered greatly  in  that  battle — that  he  had  heard  some  of  the  Indian 
women  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  connexions,  and  that  Brant 
had  taken  most  of  the  wounded  up  the  Tioga  river  in  water 
craft,  which  had  been  previously  made  ready  in  case  of  defeat. 
It  was  farther  believed  that  the  King  of  Kanadaseagea  had  been 
killed  at  Newtown.  He  had  been  seen  on  his  way  thither, 
and  had  not  returned.  From  the  description  given  of  his  dress 
and  person,  moreover,  it  was  believed  by  General  Sullivan  that 
he  had  seen  his  body  among  the  slain. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  Sullivan  crossed  the  outlet  of  the 
Seneca  Lake,  and  moved  in  three  divisions  upon  the  town  of 
Kanadaseagea — ^the  Seneca  capital — containing  about  sixty 
houses,  with  gardens,  and  numerous  orchards  of  apple  and  peach 
trees.  It  was  Sullivan's  object  to  surround  the  town,  and  take 
it  by  surprise.  But,  although  Butler  had  endeavored  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  make  a  stand  at  that  place,  his  importunities  were 
of  no  avail.  They  said  it  was  of  no  use  to  contend  with  such 
an  army ;  and  their  capital  was  consequently  abandoned,  as  the 
other  towns  had  been,  before  the  Americans  could  reach  it  A 
detachment  of  four  hundred  men  was  sent  down  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake,  to  destroy  Gotheseunquean,*  and  the  plantations 
in  the  neighborhood ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  vo- 
lunteers, under  Colonel  Harper,  made  a  forced  march  in  the 
direction  of  the  Cayuga  Lake,  and  destroyed  Schoyere.  Mean- 
time the  residue  of  the  army  was  employed,  on  the  8th,  in  the 
destmction  of  the  town,  together  with  the  fruit-trees,  and  fields 
of  corn  and  beans.t  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  work  of  destruction 
was  thorough  and  complete. 

*  Thus  Bpelled  by  Oeoenl  Sullivan,  whose  official  account  is  in  part  the  bana  of 
tfaia  narrative.    Captain  Theodosiua  Fowler,  in  his  diary,  writes  it  Karhaugoaah. 
t  Journal  uf  Capt.  Fowler. 
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In  leavitig  their  town,  the  Indians  had  fled  with  such  preci- 
pitancy that  a  young  white  male  child,  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  was  left  behind,  asleep.  It  was  taken  in  charge  by 
an  officer,  who,  from  ill  health,  was  not  on  duty.  In  retiring 
from  the  campaign,  for  the  same  cause,  he  took  the  child  with 
him,  and  nothing  more  of  its  history  is  known.  This  flight 
of  the  Indians  was  universal ;  and  of  ail  commanders,  Sullivan 
seems  to  have  been  least  successful  in  finding  the  enemy  of 
whom  he  was  in  search,  save  only  when  the  enemy  wished  to 
be  found.  Upon  this  feature  of  the  present  campaign  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  although  the  bravery  of  this  officer  was  im- 
impeachable,  yet  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
science  of  Indian  warfare,  and  was  sure  to  use  the  best  means 
to  keep  the  savages  at  such  a  distance,  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  unwillingly  to  an  engagement.  For  instance,  he  per 
sisted  in  the  practice  of  having  cannon  fired  from  his  camp, 
mornings  and  evenings,  forgetting  what  every  one  else  perceived, 
that  the  Indians  were  thus  notified  of  his  position  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  marches — thus  being  enabled  daily  to  retreat  firom 
his  approach  exactly  in  time.* 

From  this  point  a  detachment  of  sixty  men,  witli  the  lame 
and  sick,  was  sent  back  to  Tioga.  The  main  army  then  moved 
forward  upon  Kanandaigua,  at  which  place  it  arrived  in  two 
days.  Here  they  "found  twenty-three  very  elegant  houses, 
"  mostly  firamed,  and  in  general  large,"t  together  with  very  ex- 
tensive fields  of  com — all  of  which  were  destroyed.  From 
Kanandaigua  they  proceeded  to  the  small  town  of  Honeoye,  con- 
sisting of  ten  houses,  which  were  immediately  burnt  to  the 
ground.  A  post  was  established  at  Honeoye,  to  maintain  which 
a  strong  garrison  was  left,  with  the  heavy  stores  and  one  field- 
piece.  With  this  precautionary  measure  the  array  prepared  to 
advance  upon  the  yet  more  considerable  town  of  Gkmesee — the 
great  capital  of  the  western  tribes  of  the  confederacy — contain- 
ing their  stores,  and  their  broadest  cultivated  fields. 

Hearing  of  Sullivan's  continued  advance,  and  of  his  purpose 
to  strike  their  towns  upon  the  Genesee,  the  Indians  once  more 
began  to  think  of  giving  battle.  A  council  of  their  towns  was 
convened,  the  result  of  which  was  a  determination  to  intercept 

*  Lettor  of  John  Salmon,  in  the  Appendix  of  Mery  Jemieon's  Life. 
t  General  SuIIivan'p  official  account 
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the  invaders,  and  strike  another  blow  in  defence  of  their  homes. 
They  felt  that  if  unopposed,  the  destruction  of  their  towns  would 
be  inevitable,  and  their  fate  could  be  no  worse  should  they  meet 
and  fight  the  conqueror — whatever  mig^t  be  the  result.  Their 
first  precaution  was  to  place  their  women  and  children  in  a 
place  of  security,  in  the  woods  at  a  dia>tance  &om  their  town ;  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  being  themselves  defeated,  the  non-combatants 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  escape.  Havii^  made  their  pre* 
parations,  the  warriors  took  the  field  again — selecting  for  their 
batde-ground  a  position  between  Honeoye  Creek  and  the  head 
of  Connissius  Lake.*  Placing  themselves  in  ambush,  they 
awaited  the  approach  of  Sullivan's  forces.  They  rose,  however, 
upon  the  advance-guard  of  the  Americans,  and  after  a  brisk 
skirmish,  the  latter  fell  back  upon  the  main  body — of  which  the 
Indians  did  not  await  the  arrival.  The  only  fiuit  of  this  attack, 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  was  the  capture  of  two  Indian  prison* 
ers  of  the  Oneida  tribe.  Of  itself,  this  incident  was  insignifi- 
cant ;  but  a  transaction  grew  out  of  it  of  thrilling  interest,  and 
strongly  illustrative  of  Indian  character.  One  of  the  Indians 
thus  taken,  was  General  Sullivan's  guide,  and  had,  moreover, 
been  very  active  in  the  contest,  rendering  the  Americans  fire- 
quent  and  important  services.  On  that  account  he  was  a  prison- 
er of  consequence.  But  there  was  another  feature  in  the  case 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  note.  This  fidthfiil  Indian  had  an 
elder  brother  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  had  exerted  all  his  power  to  persuade  the  younger  into 
the  British  service  also,  but  without  success.  At  the  close  of  this 
sldrmish  the  brothers  met  for  the  first  time  since  their  separation, 
when  they  had  respectively  chosen  to  travel  diSereat  war-paths ; 
the  younger  a  prisoner  to  the  elder.  The  latter  had  no  sooner 
jreoognized  his  brother  after  the  meUe^  than  his  eyes  kindled 
with  that  fierce  and  peculiar  lustre  which  lights  up  the  burning 
eyes  of  a  savage  when  meditating  vengeance.  Approaching 
him  haughtily,  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

<<  Brother  !  You  have  merited  death !  The  hatchet  or  the 
war*club  shall  finish  your  career !  When  I  beefed  of  you  to 
follow  me  in  the  fortunes  of  war,  you  were  deaf  to  my  cries : 
you  spumed  my  entreaties ! 

•  At  or  near  a  place  now  called  Hoadereoa'a  Flatis.    Vide  Life  ofMaiy  Jemi 
lo:i  and  le'ter  of  John  Salmon. 
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^  Brother  !  You  have  merited  death,  and  shall  have  your 
desertB !  When  the  rebels  raiaed  their  hatchets  to  fight  their 
good  master,  you  sharpened  your  knife,  you  brightened  your 
rifle,  and  led  on  our  foes  to  the  fields  of  our  fiithers  1 

"  Brother  !  You  have  merited  death,  and  shall  die  by  our 
hands !  When  those  rebels  had  driven  us  firom  the  fields  of  our 
fiuhers  to  seek  out  new  houses,  it  was  you  who  could  dare  to 
step  forth  as  their  pilot,  and  conduct  them  even  to  the  doors  of 
our  wigwams,  to  butcher  our  children  and  put  us  to  death ! 
No  crime  can  be  greater  !  But  though  you  have  merited  death, 
and  shall  die  on  this  spot,  my  hands  shall  not  be  stained  with  the 
Uood  of  a  brother !—  Who  wiU  strilce  ?" 

A  pause  of  but  a  moment  ensued.  The  bright  hatchet  ol 
Little  Beard,  the  sachem  of  the  village,  flashed  in  the  air  like  the 
lightning,  and  the  young  Oneida  chief  was  dead  at  hb  feet.* 
The  other  captive,  who  was  also  an  Oneida  sachem,  was  then 
informed  by  Little  Beard  that  he  was  warring  only  against  the 
whites,  and  that  his  life  should  be  spared ;  adding,  ferther,  that 
at  a  suitable  time  he  should  be  restored  to  liberty.  Distrusting 
the  good  fiith  of  the  chiel^  however,  the  captive  watched  an  op> 
portunity  for  escape,  and  very  shortly  afterward  accomplished 
hifl  purpose — but  in  a  mann^  which  produced  another  tragic 
catastrophe,  as  will  presently  appear. 

From  Honeoye,  Geaieral  Sullivan  advanced  in  two  days  upcxi 
a  town  containiQg  twenty-five  houses,  called  Kanaghsaws. 
There  were  large  oom-fiekls  to  be  destroyed  here  also,  and  a 
bridge  to  be  constructed  over  an  unfordable  creek  intervening 
between  Kanaghsaws  and  Little  Beardstown,  lying  next  in  the 
route  to  Genesee — so  called  firom  the  name  of  a  celebrated  chief 
then  residing  there.  While  delayed  by  these  obstacles,  Lieute- 
nant Boyd,  of  the  rifle  corps,  was  detached  with  twenty-aix  men 
to  reconnoitre  that  chieflain's  town,  where  also  was  a  castle. 
Having  performed  that  duty,  and  in  doing  so  killed  and  scalped 
two  Indianst  in  die  otherwise  deserted  village,  he  had  com- 
menced his  retoru  to  the  main  division.    It  so  happened  that 

«  This  w«8  truly  a  shocking  transaction,  bat  nM  $o  ahoekkjs  ai  that  of  the  faoril* 
ble  (fatridde  befora  reoorded  at  Wyomingi  nor  ao  shocking  as  the  attempt  of  the 
brother  of  Colonel  Frey  at  Oriskany.  The  Indian  had  far  the  moat  humanity,  and 
fcr  the  highest  sense  efhooor  and  My. 

t  Captain  Fowler's  Journal.  One  of  these  Indians  was  shot  and  scalped  by 
Morphy,  whcMe  Mnas  haa  already  occurred  m  conneiion  with  the  Schoharie  wars. 
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Boyd  was  passing  at  no  great  distance  Srom  the  party  of  Indians 
having  the  Oneida  prisoner  in  charge.  The  latter  was  guarded 
by  two  Indians,  between  whom  he  was  walking  arm  m  arm, 
when,  at  a  favorable  moment,  he  suddenly  broke  from  their 
grasp,  and  fled  at  the  top  of  his  speed  in  the  direction  of  Sulli- 
van's army.  The  Indians,  in  goodly  numbers,  turned  out  in 
pursuit,  and  while  running,  fell  in  with  the  party  of  Lieutenant 
Boyd.*  By  this  time  the  Indians  in  pursuit  after  the  fiigitivB 
numbered  several  hundred,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Joseph  Brant,  who  seems  suddenly  to  have  made  his  appearance 
for  the  occasion.t  Indeed,  according  to  one  authority,  Brant 
was  not  concerned  with  the  pursuit,  but  had  previously  secreted 
himself  in  a  deep  ravine,  with  a  large  party  of  his  Indians  and 
Butler's  rangers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  cutting  off  Boyd's 
retreat.t  Discovering  his  situation,  and  in  fact  surrounded  by 
fearful  odds,  Boyd  saw,  of  course,  that  his  only  chance  of  escape 
was  to  strike  at  some  given  point,  and  cut  lus  way  through  tiiie 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  bold  measure ;  but  there  was  no 
alternative,  and  he  made  three  successive  attempts  to  accomplish 
liis  purpose.  In  the  first,  several  of  the  enemy  fell,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man  on  his  own  part.  But  he  was  repulsed. 
The  Indians  stood  their  ground  nobly ;  and  in  the  second  and 
third  attempts  upon  their  line  by  Boyd,  his  whole  party  fell  ex- 
cept himself  and  eight  others.  In  the  next  moment  several  of 
these  were  killed,  while  a  few  succeeded  in  flight — among  whom 
was  the  bold  Virginian,  Murphy.  Boyd  was  himself  taken  pri- 
soner, and  one  other  man  named  Parker.  The  Lieutenant  im- 
mediately solicited  an  interview  with  Thayendanegea,  and 
making  himself  known  as  a  freemason,  was  assured  by  the  chief 
of  protection.  5  One  of  the  party  under  Lieutenant  Boyd  was  a 
brave  Oneida  warrior,  named  Honyerry,  who  served  him  as  a 
guide.  This  faithful  Indian  had  served  long  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  was  particularly  dis 
tinguished  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  where  so  many  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Seneca  warriors  fell.  On  the  present  occasion, 
moreover,  he  acquitted  himself  with  signal  courage.    Being  an 

*  Life  of  Mary  Jemison. 

t  Captain  Fowler  and  John  Salmon  both  iCate  th«  nnmber  of  Indiana  engaged  m 
this  affair  at  upward  office  hnndred. 
\  John  Salmon's  letter.  §  Uen. 
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excellent  marksman,  his  rifle  did  great  execution.  The  Indians 
knew  him,  and  as  they  closed  in  upon  the  little  band,  poor 
Honyerry  was  literally  hacked  to  pieces.*  It  was  a  dear  victory, 
however,  to  the  enemy.  The  firing  was  so  close  before  the 
brave  party  was  destroyed,  that  the  powder  of  the  enemy's 
muskets  was  driven  into  their  flesh.  The  enemy  had  no  covert, 
while  Boyd's  party  was,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  at  least,  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  advantageous  one.  The  enemy  were,  moreover, 
so  long  employed  in  removing  their  dead,  that  the  approach  of 
Grenerat  Hand's  brigade  obliged  them  to  leave  one  of  the  number 
among  the  dead  riflemen ;  together  with  a  wagon  load  of  packs, 
blankets,  hats,  and  provisions,  which  they  had  thrown  ofi  to 
enable  them  to  act  with  more  agility  in  the  fleld.t 

Prom  the  battle-field  Brant  conducted  Lieutenant  Boyd  and 
his  fellow  captive  to  Little  Beard's  town,  where  they  found  Co- 
lonel Butler  with  a  detachment  of  the  rangers.  While  under 
'  the  supervision  of  Brant,  the  Lieutenant  was  well  treated  and 
safe  firom  danger.  But  the  chief  being  called  away  in  the  dis- 
chai^  of  his  multifarious  duties,  Boyd  was  left  with  Butler, 
who  soon  afterward  began  to  examine  him  by  questions  as  to 
the  situation,  numbers,  and  intentions  of  Greneral  Sullivan  and 
his  troops.  He,  of  course,  declined  answering  all  improper 
questions ;  whereat  Butler  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  give  him 
fiill  and  explicit  information,  he  would  deliver  him  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Indians.  Relying  confidently  upon  the 
assurances  of  the  generous  Mohawk  chieftain,  Boyd  still  refiised, 
and  Butler  fiilfiUed  his  bloody  threat — delivering  him  over  to 
Little  Beard  and  his  clan,  the  most  ferocious  of  the  S^aeca 
tribe.t  The  gallant  fellow  was  immediately  put  to  death  by 
torture  ;  and  in  the  execution  there  was  a  refinement  of  cruelty, 
of  which  it  is  not  known  that  a  parallel  instance  occurred 
during  the  whole  war.  Having  been  denuded,  Boyd  was  tied 
to  a  sapling,  where  the  Indians  first  practised  upon  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  nerves  by  hurling  their  tomahawks  apparently  at  his 
head,  but  so  as  to  strike  the  trunk  of  the  sapling  as  near  to  his 
heed  as  possible  without  hitting  it-*^oups  of  Indians,  in  the 
meantime,  brandishing  their  knives,  and  dancing  around  him 

•  Oapfain  Fowler's  Joaraal.  t  Snllivan's  OflUcial  Account 

(  Letter  oT  Salmon.    Th'^re  is  some  reason  to  doabt  which  of  the  Butlera  was  the 
actor  in  this  instance — ^the  father,  Colonel  John,  or  the  nnore  severe  Captain,  bis  son« 
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with  the  most  frantic  deoKHistralions  of  joy.  His  nails  were 
pulled  out)  his  nose  cut  ofif,  and  one  of  his  eyes  plucked  out 
His  tongue  was  also  cut  out,  and  he  was  stabbed  in  various 
places.*  After  amusing  themselves  sufficiently  in  this  way,  a 
small  incision  was  made  in  his  abdomen,  and  the  end  of  one  of 
his  intestines  taken  out  and  fastened  to  the  tree.  The  victim 
was  then  unbound,  and  driven  round  the  tree  by  brute  force, 
until  his  intestines  had  all  been  literally  drawn  from  his  body 
and  wound  round  its  trunk.  His  sufferings  were  then  terminated 
by  striking  his  head  from  his  body .  It  was  then  raised  upon  a  pole 
in  triumph.  Parker,  the  other  captive,  was  likewise  beheaded,  but 
not  otherwise  tortured.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  tragedy,  the 
Indians  held  a  brief  council  to  determine  whether  to  offer  any 
&rther  resistance  to  General  Sullivan,  or  to  yield  their  country 
to  his  ravages  without  opposition.  They  finally  came  to  the 
decision  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  the 
mvaders  with  success,  and  thereupon  decided  to  leave  their  pos- ' 
sessions,  for  the  preservation  of  their  Uves  and  those  of  their 
families.  The  women  and  children  were  thereupon  sent  away 
in  the  direction  of  Niagara,  while  the  warriors  remained  in  the 
forests  about  Little  Beard's  town,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Americans.! 

As  soon  as  the  main  division  had  heard  of  the  situation  of 
Boyd,  they  moved  forward — arriving,  however,  only  in  season 
to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  slain.t  This  tragic  occurrence  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  September.  On  the  same  day  Sullivan 
moved  forward  to  a  place  called  Qathtsegwarohare,  where  the 
enemy,  both  Indians  and  rangers,  were  apparently  disposed  to 
make  a  stand.  The  troops  were  immediately  brought  into  order 
of  battle,  and  General  Clinton's  brigade  commenced  a  movement 
with  a  view  of  outflanking  and  gaining  the  enemy's  rear.    But 

*  Sullivan'p  Official  Account 

i  Life  of  Mary  Jamison.  Aocoiding  to  Colonel  Botler'a  ataCement,  after  hk  ex« 
aminatioo  Boyd  was  aent  fiMrwaid  with  a  guard  to  Niagara ;  but,  while  paaaing 
througlh  Geneaee  Tinage^  an  old  Indian  ruahed  oot  and  tomahawked  him.  But 
Salmon  aaya  he  was  pat  to  death  by  the  moat  cruel  tortures,  and  so  says  the  offidai 
report  of  General  Sullivaa.  Maiy  JemisMi,  wlio  was  with  the  IndiMs,  yves  the 
teails  from  which  the  pmsent  aooooot  is  drawn.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
Colonel  Butler  was  not  accessary  to  the  cruelty;  and  in  justice  to  his  memory,  it 
mufit  be  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  tranaactior  characteristic  of  him. 

I  They  were  buried  at  a  place  now  caUed  Oroveland,  where  the  grave  was  very 
recently  to  be  seen. 
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discovering  the  movement,  the  enemy  retreated  with  precipita- 
tion. Sullivan  encamped  on  the  ground — ^the  men  sleeping  on 
their  arms,  in  the  expectation  of  an  attack.  But  the  enemy  did 
not  disturb  their  repose ;  and  on  the  14th  the  army  continued 
its  advance,  and  crossed  the  Genesee  river.  Arriving  at  Little 
Beard's  town,*  they  found  the  mutilated  bodies  of  Boyd  and 
Parker,  which  were  buried  on  the  bank  of  Beard's  Creek,  under 
a  clump  of  wild  plum  trees.t 

The  valley  of  the  Genesee,  &t  its  beauty  and  fertility,  was 
"bdield  by  the  army  of  Sullivan  with  astonishment  and  delight. 
Though  an  Indian  country,  and  peopled  only  by  the  wild  men 
of  the  woods,  its  rich  intervales  presented  the  appearance  of 
long  cultivation,  and  were  then  smiling  with  their  harvests  of 
ripening  com.    Indeed,  the  Indians  themselves  professed  not 
to  know  when  or  by  whom  the  lands  upon  that  stream  were 
first  brought  into  cultivation.    Nearly  half  a  century  before, 
Mary  Jemis(Hi  had  observed  a  quantity  of  human  bones  washed 
down  firom  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  the  Indians  held 
were  not  the  remains  of  their  own  people,  but  of  a  different  race 
of  men  who  had  once  possessed  that  country.    The  Indians, 
they  oHitended,  had  never  buried  their  dead  in  such  a  situa- 
tion.   Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may,  instead  of  a  howling 
wilderness,  Sullivan  and  his  troops  found  the  Genesee  flatts,and 
many  other  districts  of  the  country,  resembling  much  more  the 
orchards,  and  farms,  and  gardens  of  civilized  life.    But  all  was 
now  doomed  to  speedy  devastation.    The  Genesee  castle  was 
destroyed.    The  troops  scoured  the  whole  region  round  about, 
and  burnt  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way. 
Little  Beard  himself  had  officiated  as  master  pf  ceremonies  at 
the  torturing  of  Boyd ;  and  his  town  was  now  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  large  quantities  of  com,  which  his  people  had  laid 
up  in  store,  were  destroyed  by  being  burnt  or  thrown  into  the 
river.    ^  The  town  of  Genesee  contained  one  hundred  end 
^  twenty-eight  houses,  mostly  large  and  very  elegant    It  was 
<' beautifully  situated,  almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flatt,  ex* 
'^  tending  a  nimiber  of  miles ;  over  which  extensive  fields  of  com 
«  were  waving,  together  with  every  kind  of  vegetable  that  could 
''be  conceived" t    But  the  entire  army  was  immediately  en-* 

•  Tbe  placo  is  now  called  Leiceeter. 

-I  On  the  road  now  raoning  from  Moscow  to  Greneseo.       {  Sullivan's  Account* 
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gaged  in  destroying  it,  and  the  axe  and  the  torch  soon  transform- 
ed the  whole  of  that  beautiful  region  from  the  character  of  a  gar- 
den to  a  scene  of  drear  and  sickening  desolation.  Forty  Indian 
towns,  the  largest  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
houses,  were  destroyed.*  Com,  gathered  and  ungathered,  to 
the  amoimt  of  one  himdred  and  sixty  thousand  bui^els,  shared 
the  same  fiite ;  their  fruit-trees  were  cut  down ;  and  the  Indians 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  till  neither  house,  nor  fruit-tree,  nor 
field  of  com,  nor  inhabitant,  remained  in  the  whole  country.  The 
gardens  were  enriched  with  great  quantities  of  useful  vegetables, 
of  different  kinds.  The  size  of  the  corn-fields,  as  well  as  the 
high  degree  of  cultivation  in  which  they  were  kept,  excited 
wonder ;  and  the  ears  of  com  were  so  remarkably  large,  that 
many  of  them  measured  twenty-two  inches  in  length.  So  nu- 
merous were  the  fruit-trees,  that  in  one  orchard  they  cut  down 
fifteen  hundred.! 

It  is  in  connexion  with  this  campaign  that  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Seneca  orator,  Sagayewathay  or  Red  Jacket,  first 
occurs  in  history,  or  rather,  will  now  for  the  first  time  thus  oc- 
cur, since  it  has  never  yet  been  mentioned  at  so  early  a  date  by 
any  previous  writer.    It  is  well  known  by  all  who  are  ac- 

*  It  baa  already  been  aeen  tbat  this  wide-spread  deatruction  was  the  reault  of  the 
ezpreaa  inatructiona  of  (General  Waahingtoo.  It  waa  in  reference  to  this  fact,  that, 
when  addresaing  Preaident  Waahington  at  an  Indian  council  held  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1798,  Complanter  commeDced  hia  apeech  in  the  following  strain  : — **  Fathbr  : 
**  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nation  apeaka  to  you,  the  Great  Counaellor,  in  wboae 
''  heart  the  wiae  men  of  all  the  Thirteen  Firea  have  placed  their  wisdom.  It  may 
«  be  very  amall  in  yoor  ears,  and  we  therefore  entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention : 
<*  for  we  are  about  to  apeak  to  you  oi  thinga  which  to  ua  are  very  great  When  your 
**  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nationa,  we  called  you  the  Town  Dbstrotbr  ; 
**  and  to  thia  day,  when  that  name  ia  heard,  our  women  look  b^ind  them  and  turn 
**  pale,  and  our  children  ding  cloae  to  the  necka  of  their  mothera.  Our  counaellora 
"  and  warriora  are  men,  and  cannot  be  afraid ;  but  their  heaita  are  grieved  with  the 
<*  fears  of  our  women  and  children,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  buried  so  deep  as  to  be 
''hjardnomore." 

t  Ramsay.  See,  also,  Hiatory  of  the  Britiah  Empire,  2  volumes— anonymous. 
While  Sullivan  waa  at  Geneaee,  a  female  captive  from  Wyoming  waa  re-taken. 
She  gave  a  deplorable  account  of  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the  Indians.  The  wo- 
men, she  said,  were  constantly  begging  the  warriors  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  one  of  the 
Indiana,  she  stated,  had  attempted  to  shoot  Colonel  Johnson  for  the  falsehoods  by 
which  he  had  deceived  and  ruined  them.  She  overheard  Butler  tell  Johnson  that 
after  the  battle  of  Newtown  it  waa  imposaible  to  keep  the  Indiana  together,  and 
that  he  thought  they  would  soon  be  in  a  miaerable  aituation,  as  all  their  crops  would 
be  destroyed,  and  they  could  not  be  supplied  at  Niagara. 
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quainted  with  Indian  history,  that  Brant  and  Red  Jacket  were 
irreconcileable  enemies.  The  origin  of  this  enmity  has  never 
yet  been  known  to  the  public,  and  it  has  by  some  been  imputed  to 
the  jealousy  entertained  by  Brant  of  the  growing  reputation  of 
his  younger  and  more  eloquent  rival.  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
Brant  ever  acknowledged  the  great  intellectual  powers  of  Red 
Jacket,  but  always  maintained  that  he  was  not  only  destitute  of 
principle,  but  an  arrant  coward.  In  support  of  these  opinions, 
he  asserted  that  Red  Jacket  had  given  him  much  trouble  and 
embarrassment  during  this  campaign  of  General  Sullivan,  .and 
was  in  &ct  the  principal  cause  of  the  disgrace  and  disasters  of 
the  Indians.  In  relating  a  history  of  the  expedition  to  a  dis- 
tinguished American  gentleman,*  Brant  stated  that  after  the 
battle  of  Newtown,  Red  Jacket  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  pri- 
vate councils  with  the  young  warriors,  and  some  of  the  more 
timid  sachems,  the  object  of  which  was  to  persuade  them  to  sue 
for  peace,  upon  any — even  ignominious  terms ;  and  that  at  one 
time  he  had  so  iar  succeeded  as  to  induce  them  to  send  pri- 
vately, and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  war  chiefi, 
a  runner  into  Greneral  Sullivan's  ceunp,  to  make  known  to  him 
the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  division  that  prevailed  among 
the  Indians,  and  to  invite  him  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  with  cer- 
tain propositions  calculated  to  increase  their  divisions  and  pro- 
duce a  dishonorable  peace.  Brant,  who  was  privately  informed 
of  all  these  proceedings,  but  feared  the  consequences  of  disclos- 
ing and  attempting  to  suppress  them  by  forcible  means,  des- 
patched, secretly  also,  two  confidential  warriors  to  way-lay  the 
flag  when  on  its  route  firom  the  American  to  the  Indian  camp, 
and  to  put  the  bearer  of  it  to  death,  and  then  return  secretly  widi 
his  despatches.  This  was  accomplished  as  he  directed,  and  all 
attempts  at  farther  negotiations  thereby  prevented.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  bold  measure ;  and  how  far  Brant's  conduct  therein  is 
susceptible  of  justification,  or  even  palliation,  will  depend  on  a 
variety  of  minute  circumstances  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  as- 
certain. 

Having  completed  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  expedition 
to  the  point  at  which  he  had  arrived,  Greneral  Sullivan  re-cross- 
ed the  Genesee  with  his  army  on  the  16th  of  September,  and 

♦  The  late  Secretary  of  War,  General  Peter  B.  Porter. 
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Jet  out  on  his  return.  Why  he  did  not  follow  up  his  success, 
and  strike  at  the  enemy's  citadel  at  Niagara,  which  at  that  time 
was  in  no  situation  for  formidable  resistance,  is  a  question  diffi- 
cult of  solution.  Unquestionably,  in  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  conquest  of  Niagara,  the  head-quarters  of  the  foe  of 
all  descriptions,  and  the  seat  of  British  influence  and  power 
among  the  Indians,  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  view. 
But  perhaps  the  forces  of  the  American  General  had  become  too 
much  weakened  by  sickness  and  &tigue,  (they  had  not  lost  a 
hundred  men  in  battle,)  to  allow  of  a  £uther  adyance.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  most  important  feature  of  the  enterprise  was  not 
undertaken ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  but  small  ul- 
timate advantage  resulted  from  the  campaign.  Stimulated  by 
a  yet  keener  thirst  for  revenge,  clouds  of  savages  were  afterward 
again  and  again  seen  to  sweep  through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
with  the  scalping  knife  and  the  torch.  The  excuse  offered  by 
Sullivan  himself  was,  the  want  of  provisions ;  but  this  defi- 
ciency might  have  been  most  abundantly  supplied  from  the  am- 
ple stores  of  the  Indians,  which  were  either  burnt  or  thrown 
into  the  river. 

The  return  of  the  army  was  along  the  same  track  by  which 
it  had  advanced.  On  the  20th,  having  re-crossed  the  outlet  of 
Seneca  Lake,  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  was  detached  with  the 
rifle  corps  and  five  hundred  men,  to  pass  roimd  the  foot  of  Cay- 
uga Lake,  and  lay  waste  the  Indian  towns  on  its  eastern  shore ; 
while  on  the  next  day,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dearborn,  with  two 
hundred  men,  was  detached  to  perform  the  same  service  along 
the  south-western  shore.  The  main  army  pursued  the  most 
direct  route  to  the  Chemung  and  Tioga.  On  the  26th  Colo- 
nel Dearborn's  detachment  returned,  and  on  the  28th  they  were 
rejoined  by  Colonel  Butler,  who  had  burnt  three  towns  of  the 
Cayugas,  including  their  capital."  Dearborn  had  burnt  six 
towns  in  his  route,  destroying  at  the  same-time  large  quantities 

»  The  Oneidas,  H  will  be  recollected,  had  been  interceding  in  behalf  of  the  Cayu- 
gas, or  at  least  a  portion  of  them.  Upon  this  point  General  Sullivan  wrote  in  his 
official  report  as  follows :— -**  I  trust  the  steps  I  have  taken  in  respect  to  the  Cayu- 
**  gas  will  prove  satisfactory.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  mention,  that  on  searching 
**  the  houses  of  these  pretended  neutral  Cayugas,  a  number  of  scalps  were  found, 
f*  which  appeared  to  have  been  lately  taken,  which  Colonel  Butler  showed  to  the 
**  Oneidas,  who  8aid  that  they  were  then  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  steps  I  had 
« taken," 
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of  corn.  On  the  same  day  Colonels  Tan  Goortlandt  and  Day- 
ton were  detached  upon  a  sunilar  service,  for  the  destruction  of 
lai^  fields  of  com  growing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tioga  and 
its  tributaries. 

On  the  30th  of  September  the  army  reached  its  original  point 
of  concentration  at  Tioga,  where,  it  will  be  recollected,  a  fort 
had  been  thrown  up,  and  left  in  charge  of  a  small  garrison. 
This  work  was  destroyed  on  the  3d  of  October.  The  army 
then  resumed  its  return  march,  and  passing  through  Wyoming, 
arrived  at'Easton  on  the  15th.  The  distance  thence  to  the  Ge- 
nesee castle  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  action  at  Newtown,  the  achievements  of  the  army 
in  battle  were  not  great.  But  it  had  scoured  a  broad  extent  of 
country,  and  laid  more  towns  in  ashes  than  had  ever  been  de- 
stroyed on  the  continent  before.  The  red  men  were  driven 
fi'om  their  beautiful  country — ^their  habitations  left  in  ruins,  their 
fields  laid  waste,  their  orchards  uprooted,  and  their  altars  and 
the  tombs  of  their  &thers  overthrown. 

There  was,  however,  an  episode  to  this  campaign,  if  such  a 
phrase  may  be  allowed  in  military  history,  which,  unexplained 
as  it  has  been,  appears  like  a  very  strange  movement  on  the 
part  of  General  Sullivan.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  present  work,  that  when  the  great  body  of  the  Mo- 
hawks retired  to  Canada  with  the  Johnsons,  preparatory  to  tak- 
ing up  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans,  the  clan  at  ihe  lower 
castle  declined  accompanying  them.  Thus  far,  moreover,  dur- 
ing the  whole  progress  of  the  war,  they  had  preserved  a  strict 
neutrality.  They  had  neither  molested  their  white  neighbors, 
nor  been  molested  themselves ;  but  were  living  quietly,  cultivat- 
ing their  grounds  in  the  midst  of  the  best  settled  portion  ot 
Tryon  County,  or  following  the  chase  at  their  pleasure — and 
on  terms  of  perfect  amity  and  good- will  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors. By  some  means  or  other,  however.  General  Sullivan  had 
imbibed  a  distrust  of  these  people,  and  on  the  20th  of  September, 
while  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake,  he  detached  Colonel  Ganse- 
voort,  with  a  corps  of  one  hundred  men,  to  Fort  Schuyler. 
From  thence  his  orders  were  peremptory  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed forthwith  down  the  Mohawk  to  the  said  lower  Indian  cas- 
tle, make  all  the  Indians  captives  if  possible,  destroy  their  cas- 
tle, and  then  proceed  immediately  with  the  said  prisoners  to 
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head-quarters — the  order  explicitly  forbidding  that  any  of  the 
prisoners  so  taken  should  be  left  at  Albany ;  and  the  Colonel 
was  at  the  same  time  enjoined,  amidst  all  these  measures  of  hos- 
tility, to  show  the  Indians,  so  to  be  dispossessed  and  carried 
away  by  violence,  '<  such  necessary  marks  of  civility  and  atten- 
"  tion  as  might  engage  a  continuance  of  their  friendship,  and 
"  give  evidence  of  our  pacific  disposition  toward  them !"  This 
was  truly  a  surprising  order,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  as  un- 
called for  and  unjust  as  it  was  incomprehensible.  As  Colonel 
Gansevoort's  official  report  of  his  proceedings  under  this  order 
will  present  the  best  view  of  the  whole  transaction,  it  is  inserted 
entire : — 

Colonel  Gansevoort  to  General  Sullivan. 

"  Albany,  October  8, 1779. 
«  Sir, 
"  Agreeably  to  my  orders,  I  proceeded  by  the  shortest  route 
to  the  lower  Mohawk  castle,  passing  through  the  Tuscarora 
and  Oneida  castles  (towns),  where  every  mark  of  hospitality  and 
friendship  was  shown  the  party.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that 
not  the  least  damage  nor  insult  was  offered  any  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  25th  I  arrived  at  Fort  Schuyler,  where,  refresh- 
ing my  party,  I  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  on  the  29th  ef- 
fectually surprised  the  lower  Mohawk  castle,  making  prisoners 
of  every  Indian  inhabitant.  They  then  occupied  but  four 
houses.  I  was  preparing,  agreeable  to  my  orders,  to  destroy 
them,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers, 
who  have  been  lately  driven  from  their  settlements  by  the  sa- 
vages, pra3ring  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  enter  into  the 
Mohawks'  houses,  until  they  could  procure  other  habitations  ; 
and  well  knowing  those  persons  to  have  lately  lost  their  all, 
humanity  tempted  me  in  this  particular  to  act  in  some  degree 
contrary  to  orders,  although  I  could  not  but  be  confident  of  your 
approbation ;  especially  when  you  are  informed  that  this  castle 
is  in  the  heart  of  our  settlements,  and  abounding  with  every 
necessary ;  so  that  it  is  remarked  that  these  Indians  live  much 
better  than  most  of  the  Mohawk  river  farmers.  Their  houses 
were  very  well  fiimished  with  all  necessary  household  utensils, 
great  plenty  of  grain,  several  horses,  cows,  and  wagons  ;  of  all 
which  I  have  an  inventory,  leaving  them  in  the  care  of  Major 
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Newkirky  of  that  place,  who  distributed  the  refiigees  in  the  se- 
veral houses.  Such  being  the  situation,  I  did  not  allow  the 
party  to  plunder  at  all. 

"  The  prisoners  arrived  at  Albany  on  the  2d  instant,  and  were 
closely  secured  in  the  fort.  Yesterday,  the  7th,  I  received  a 
letter  from  General  Schuyler,  (of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,)  re- 
specting the  prisoners,  desiring  that  the  sending  the  prisoners 
down  might  be  postponed  until  an  express  shall  arrive  from 
General  Washington.  Agreeably  to  this  request,  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  men  are  detained  to  keep  charge  of  the  prisoners  until 
his  pleasure  is  known. 

^  It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  I  mention  my  indisposition  be- 
ing so  great  as  to  hinder  my  taking  charge  of  the  party  to  head- 
quarters. I  have  been  several  days  confined,  and  my  surgeon 
informs  me  that  my  complaint  is  bilious  fever^  Captain  Sytez 
takes  command  of  the  detachment,  and  will  proceed  with  all  ex- 
pedition to  head-quarters  with  the  baggage  of  the  several  re- 
giments, where  I  hope  shortly  to  join  the  army.  I  remain, 
&c.  dtc." 

It  seems  that  General  Schuyler,  then  at  the  head^f  the 
Northern  Commission  of  the  Indian  Department,  having  heard 
of  the  harsh  measure  adopted  in  regard  to  the  lower  castle  Mo- 
hawks, had  interposed  in  their  behalf.  The  following  is  the 
letter  referred  to  by  Colonel  Gansevoort,  a  copy  of  which  was 
enclosed  to  Greneral  Sullivan : — 

General  Schuyler  to  Colonel  Gansevoort. 

«  Albany  October  7, 1779. 
'^  Dear  Sir, 

^  Having  perused  Gen.  Sullivan's  orders  to  you  respecting 
the  Indians  of  the  lower  Mohawk  castle  and  their  property,  I 
conceive  they  are  foimded  on  misinformation  given  to  that  gen- 
tlemen ;  these  Indians  have  peaceably  remained  there  under  the 
sanction  of  the  public  faith  repeatedly  given  them  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Indian  affairs,  on  condition  of  peaceable  demean- 
or ;  this  contract  they  have  not  violated  to  our  knowledge.  It 
IS  therefore  incumbent  on  us,  as  servants  of  the  public,  to  keep 
the  public  faith  inviolate ;  and  we  therefore  entreat  you  to  post- 
pone the  sending  the  Indians  from  hence  until  the  pleasure  of 
his  Excellency,  Gen.  Washington,  can  be  obtained,  and  a  letter 
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is  already  despatched  to  him  on  the  occasion,  and  in  which  we 
have  mentioned  this  application  to  you.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Ph.  SCHTTTIiEB, 

"  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
"  of  Indian  affairs^  N,  Department.^ 

Copies  of  these  letters  were  at  the  same  time  enclosed  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  by  Colonel  Gansevoort,  and  the  result  was 
a  speedy  release  of  the  poor  Indians,  with  directions  from  Ge- 
neral Washington  that  the  Commissioners  should  "  lay  them 
"  under  such  obligations  for  their  future  good  behavior  as  they 
"  should  think  necessary."* 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  campaign  of  Greneral  Sullivan 
against  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and,  however  harshly 
that  officer  may  have  been  spoken  of  by  others,  it  is  certain,  from 
the  letters  of  the  Commander-in-chie^  that  his  conduct  was 
viewed  in  that  quarter  with  tlie  most  decided  approbation.  The 
officers  of  the  several  corps  engaged  in  the  expedition  held 
separate  meetings,  and  testified  the  warmest  regard  in  his  behalf, 
and  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
the  campaign.  On  the  14th  of  October  Congress  passed  a  re- 
solution of  thanks  to  General  Washington  for  directing  this  ex- 
pedition, and  to  ^^  General  Sullivan  and  the  brave  officers  and 
<<  soldiers  under  his  command  for  its  effectual  execution."  But 
at  the  very  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  carried  by  a  reluctant  vote.  Sullivan  had  made 
such  high  demands  for  military  stores,  and  had  so  freely  com- 
plained of  the  government  for  inattention  to  those  demands,  as 
to  give  much  offence  to  some  members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Board  of  War. t  He,  in  consequence,  resigned  his  oMmnission  on 

^  Bis.  letter  of  Weefaington  to  Colonel  Qaneeroort.  In  justice  to  General  Sultt- 
▼an  reepecting  this  crusade  against  the  little  neighborhood  of  friendly  Mohawks,  it 
should  be  stated  that  he  acted  under  misinibnnation.  In  his  oflicial  report,  writteQ 
fiom  Tioga,  September  30,  he  said : — **  I  directed  Colonel  Ganseroort  to  destroy  the 
''lower  Mohawk  castle  in  his  route,  and  captore  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  only 
''six  or  seven  families,  who  were  constantly  employed  in  giving  inteUigsnoe  to  the 
"  enemy,  and  in  supporting  their  scouting  parties  when  making  incursions  on  our 
**  frontiers.  When  the  Mohawks  joined  the  enemy,  those  few  families  were  un* 
"dotibtedly  left  to  answer  those  purposes,  and  keep  possession  of  their  lands.*' 

t  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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the  9th  of  November,  under  the  convenient  pretext  of  ill  health* 
The  resignation  was  accepted  by  Congress  on  the  30th  of  that 
month — accompanied,  however,  by  a  vote  of  thanks  for  past 
services. 

But  there  was  yet  another  expedition  against  the  Indians,  d^ 
vised  and  executed  in  conjunction,  or  rather  simultaneously, 
with  that  of  General  Sullivan.    This  movement  took  place 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead,  then  com- 
manding at  Fort  Pitt,  and  was  originally  designed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, after   accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the 
Mingo,  Munsey,  and  a  portion  of  the  Seneca  Indians  settled  on 
the  Alleghany  river,  for  co-operation  with  that  of  Sullivan,  by 
a  junction  at  Niagara — a  point,  as  it  happened,  unattained  by 
either.    Preparatory  to  this  campaign,  Washington  had  written 
to  Colonel  Brodhead,  on  the  22d  of  March,  directmg  him  to 
throw  forward  detachments  of  troops,  the  first  to  take  post  at 
Kittening,  and  the  second  at  Venango,  and  to  build  stockade 
forts  at  both  places — observing  the  greatest  possible  secresy  in 
regard  to  ulterior  operations.*    From  various  imforeseea  diffi- 
culties,  the  project  of  a  direct  co-operation  with  Sullivan  was 
abandoned  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  Colonel  Brodhead  was 
directed  to  make  the  necessary  reconnoissances  for  a  movement 
against  Detroit,  should  such  an  expedition  be  deemed  advisable.! 
The  result,  however,  was  an  independent  campaign  against  the 
tribes  or  clans  of  Indians  last  above  mentioned,  inhabiting  the 
head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river,  French  Creelc,  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio.    Colonel  Brodhead  left  Pittsburgh  on 
the  lldi  of  August,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  rank  and  file, 
including  volunteers  and  militia,  with  provisions  for  one  month. 
The  first  Indian  town  designed  to  be  attacked  was  Cannowago. 
On  their  way  thither,  four  days  after  their  departure  firom  Fort 
Pitt,  Colonel  Brodhead's  advanced  guard  met  a  party  of  be* 
tween  thirty  and  forty  Indian  warriors  descending  the  Alleghany 
in  canoes.    The  Indians  landed  to  give  battle ;  but  were  dc* 
feated  after  a  sharp  brush,  and  put  to  flight,  leaving  five  warriors 
dead,  and  evident  marks  that  others  had  been  carried  ofT 
wounded    On  arriving  at  Cannowago,  the  troops  were  mortified 

•  Letter  ffom  Wuhtnglonto  Colonel  BrodheMl,Maxch22, 1779— Vide  Sparks't 
Utk  mnd  Coneepondence,  voL  vi. 
t  Letter  from  the  nine  to  the  nme^  April  SI,  1779. 
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to  find  that  the  town  had  been  deserted  for  eighteen  months. 
Proceeding  onward,  however,  they  successively  entered  several 
towns,  which  were  abandoned  by  the  Indians  on  their  approacli . 
They  were  all  destroyed,  together  with  the  adjacent  corn-fields. 
At  the  upper  Seneca  town,  called  Yoghroonwago,  they  found  a 
painted  image,  or  war-post,  clothed  in  dog-skin.  There  were 
severa]  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  containing,  in  all,  one 
hundred  end  thirty  houses,  some  of  which  were  large  enough  to 
accommodate  three  or  four  &milies  each.  These  were  all  de- 
stroyed, together  with  their  fields  of  corn,  so  extensive  that  the 
troops  were  occupied  three  days  in  accomplishing  the  object.  The 
old  towns  of  BucklocHis  and  Maghinquechahocking,  consisting 
of  thirty-five  large  houses,  were  likewise  burnt.  The  Indians 
had  fled  so  precipitately  as  to  leave  some  packages  of  skins  and 
other  booty,  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars — all  of 
which  was  taken.  Fields  of  com  were  destro3red  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  five  himdred  acres.  Prom  the  number  of  new  houses 
building,  and  the  extent  of  lands  preparing  for  cultivation,  it 
was  conjectured  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  whole  Seneca 
and  Munsey  nation  to  plant  themselves  down  in  those  settle- 
ments *  The  distance  traversed  by  Colonel  Brodhead,  going 
and  returning,  was  four  hundred  miles,  and  not  a  man  was  lost 
during  the  expedition. 

The  thanks  of  Congress  were  likewise  voted  to  General 
Washington  for  devising,  and  to  Colonel  Brodhead  for  exe- 
cuting, this  expedition.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  as 
but  few  of  the  enemy  were  slain  in  these  expeditions,  the  only 
immediate  effect,  beyond  the  destruction  of  provisions  and 
property,  was  to  exasperate  the  Indians.  A  more  remote  effect 
was  to  throw  the  whole  body  of  the  hostiles  of  the  Six  Nations 
back  upon  their  British  employers,  for  their  entire  support  the 
following  winter.  Another  consequence  was,  that  fix>m  the 
want  and  distress  of  the  Indians  during  that  winter,  a  mortal 
disease  was  superinduced  among  them,  which  swept  great 
numbers  into  eternity. 

*  Official  account  of  Colonel  Brodhf^d.  U|>on  this  expedition,  in  connexion 
with  that  of  Sullivan,  the  historian,  Ramsav,  remarks — **  In  this  manner  the  savage 
"  part  of  the  war  was  carried  on.  Waste,  and  somerimes  cruelly,  were  inflicted  and 
**  retorted,  with  infinite  variety  of  scenes  of  horror  and  dissnst.  The  selfish  pamions 
**  of  human  nature,  unrestrained  hy  social  ties,  broke  over  all  bounds  of  decMioy  or 
**  humanity.** 
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Still  another  effect  of  ihese  sweeping  invasions  of  the  Indian 
country,  was,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  terrify  some  of  the 
tribes  yet  more  remote.  On  Colonel  Brodhead's  return  to  Fort 
Pitt,  September  14th,  he  found  the  chiefi  of  the  Delawares, 
the  principal  chie&  of  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  and  the 
King  of  the  Maquichee  branch  of  the  Shawanese,  awaiting  his 
arrival.  Three  days  afterward  the  Colonel  held  a  council  with 
these  forest  dignitaries,  on  which  occasion  Doonyontat^  the 
Wj'andot  chief,  delivered  the  following  speech : — 

"  Brother  Maghingive  Keeshuch,*  listen  to  me  ! 

"  Brother  :  It  grieves  me  to  see  you  with  the  tears  in  your 
eyes.     I  know  it  is  the  fault  of  the  English. 

"  Brother  :  I  wipe  away  all  those  tears,  and  smooth  down 
your  hair,  which  the  English,  and  the  folly  of  my  young  men, 
have  ruffled. 

<<  Now,  my  Brother,  I  have  wiped  away  all  the  stains  from 
your  clothes,  and  smoothed  them  where  my  young  men  had 
ruffled  them,  so  that  you  may  now  put  on  your  hat,  and  sit  with 
that  ease  and  composure  which  you  would  desire. 

Four  strings  of  white  wampum, 

^  Brother  :  Listen  to  the  Huron  chie&. 

^  Brother  :  I  see  you  all  bloody  by  the  English  and  my 
young  men.  I  now  wipe  away  all  those  stains,  and  make  you 
clean. 

^  Brother  :  I  see  your  heart  twisted,  and  neck  and  throat 
turned  to  the  one  side,  with  the  grief  and  vexation  which  my 
young  men  have  caused ;  all  which  disagreeable  sensations  I 
now  remove,  and  restore  you  to  your  former  tranquility,  so  that 
now  you  may  breathe  with  ease,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your 
food  and  nourishment. 

"  Brother  :  Your  ears  appear  to  be  stopped,  so  that  you 
cannot  listen  to  your  Brothers  when  they  taUc  of  firiendsbip. 
That  deafness  I  now  remove,  and  all  stoppage  from  your  ears, 
that  you  may  listen  to  the  friendly  speeches  of  your  Brothers, 
and  that  they  may  sink  deep  into  your  heart. 

Se'oen  strings  of  white  wampum. 

'<  Brother  :  Listen  to  me.  When  I  look  around  me,  I  see 
the  bones  of  our  nephews  lie  scattered  and  unburied. 

«  The  Indian  name  conferred  upon  Colonel  BrodhMd* 
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''  Beother  :  I  gather  up  the  bones  of  all  our  young  men  on 
both  sides,  who  have  fidlen  in  this  dispute,  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  party. 

^  Brother  :  I  have  now  gathered  up  the  bones  of  our  rela- 
tions on  both  sides,  and  will  bury  thera  in  a  large  deep  grave, 
and  onooth  it  over  so  that  there  shall  not  be  the  least  sign  of 
bones,  or  any  thing  to  raise  any  grief  or  anger  in  any  of  our 
minds  hereafter. 

"  Brother  :  I  have  now  buried  the  bones  of  all  our  relations 
very  deep.  You  very  well  know  that  there  are  some  of  your 
flesh  and  blood  in  our  hands  prisoners  :  I  assure  you  that  you 
shall  see  them  all  safe  and  well. 

Eight  strings  of  white  uampum. 

<*  Brother  :  I  now  look  up  to  where  our  Maker  is,  and  think 
there  is  some  darkness  still  over  our  heads,  so  that  God  can 
hardly  see  us,  on  account  of  the  evil  doings  of  the  King  over 
the  great  waters.  All  these  thick  clouds,  which  have  arisen 
on  account  of  that  bad  King,  I  now  entirely  remove,  that  God 
may  look  and  see  us  in  our  treaty  of  friendship,  and  be  a  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  our  intentions. 

Four  strings  of  white  wampum. 

<<  Brother  :  As  Qod  puts  all  our  hearts  right,  I  now  give 
thanks  to  God  Almighty,  to  the  chief  men  of  the  Americans,  to 
my  old  father  the  King  of  France,  and  to  you,  Brother,  thai  we 
can  now  talk  together  on  friendly  terms,  and  speak  our  senti* 
ments  without  interruption. 

Four  strings  of  black  and  white  wampum. 

«  Brother  :  You  knew  me  before  you  saw  me,  and  that  I 
had  not  drawn  away  my  hand  from  yours,  as  I  sent  you  word 
last  year  by  Captain  White  Eyes. 

"  Brother  :  I  look  up  to  Heaven,  and  call  God  Almighty  to 
witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  it  really  comes  from 
my  heart 

"  Brother  :  I  now  tell  you  that  I  have  for  ever  thrown  off 
my  father  the  English,  and  will  never  give  him  any  assistance ; 
and  there  are  some  amongst  all  the  nations  that  think  the  same 
things  that  I  do,  and  I  wish  that  they  would  all  think  so. 

"  Brother  :  I  cannot  answer  for  all  the  nations,  as  I  dont 
know  all  their  thoughts,  and  will  speak  only  what  I  am  sure  of. 

<'  Brother  :  Listen  to  me.    I  love  all  the  nations,  and  hate 
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none,  and  when  I  return  home  they  ^all  all  hear  what  you  say 
and  what  is  done  between  us. 

"  Brother  :  I  have  just  now  told  you  that  I  loved  all  the 
nations,  and  I  see  you  raising  up  the  hatchet  against  my 
younger  Brother,  the  Shawanese.*  I  beg  of  you  to  stop  a  little 
while,  as  he  has  never  yet  heard  me ;  and  when  he  has  heard 
me,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  think  as  we  do,  I  will  tell  you  of  it 
immediately. 

"Brother:  I  intend  to  speak  roughly  to  my  younger 
brother,  and  tell  him  not  to  listen  to  the  English,  but  throw 
them  off,  and  listen  to  me,  and  then  he  may  live  as  I  do. 

"  Brother  :  I  thank  you  for  leaving  the  fortress  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  am  convinced  by  that  that  you  have  taken  pity  on  us, 
and  want  to  make  us  your  £riends. 

"  Brother  :  I  now  take  a  firmer  hold  of  your  hand  than 
before,  and  beg  that  you  will  take  pity  upon  the  other  nations 
who  are  my  friaids ;  and  if  any  of  them  should  incline  to  take 
hold  of  your  hand,  I  request  that  you  would  comply,  and  re- 
ceive them  into  friendship.  A  black  belt  of  eleven  rows, 

"  Brother  :  Listen.  I  tell  you  to  be  cautious,  as  1  think 
you  intend  to  strike  the  man  near  to  where  I  sit,  not  to  go  the 
nighest  way  to  where  he  is,  lest  you  frighten  the  owners  of  the 
lands  who  are  living  through  the  country  between  this  and 
that  place.t 

*'  Brother  :  You  now  listen  to  me,  and  one  favor  I  beg  of 
you  is,  that  when  you  drive  away  your  enemies,  you  will  allow 
me  to  continue  in  possession  of  my  property,  which,  if  you  grant, 
will  rejoice  me. 

"  Brother  :  I  would  advise  you,  when  you  strike  the  man 
near  where  I  sit,  to  go  by  water,  as  it  will  be  the  easiest  and 
best  way. 

"  Brother  :  If  you  intend  to  strike,  one  way  is  to  go  up  the 
Alleghany,  and  by  Presq'  Isle ;  another  way  is  to  go  down  this 
river  and  up  the  Wabash. 

"  Brother  :  The  reason  why  I  mentioned  the  road  up  the 

*  Colonel  Clarke,  tbe  captor  of  Hmniltoii,  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  invade 
the  principal  Shawaneee  towns — a  purpose  which  heezecated  sometime  afleiward. 

t.  Referring  to  tbe  prcgeetod  movement  of  Colonel  Brodhead  against  Detroit— a 
parpose  never  eiecnted. 
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river  is,  that  there  "will  be  no  danger  of  your  being  discovered 
until  you  are  close  upon  them,  but  on  the  road  down  the  river 
3rou  will  be  spied. 

«  Brother  :  Now  I  have  told  you  the  way  by  Presq'  Isle, 
and  that  it  is  the  boundary  between  us  and  your  enemies ;  if 
you  go  by  the  Wabash,  your  friends  will  not  be  surprised. 

"  Brother  :  You  must  not  think  that  what  I  have  said  is  only 
my  own  thoughts,  but  the  opinion  of  all  the  Huron  chiefs,  and 
I  speak  in  behalf  of  them  all.  If  you  grant  what  favors  I  have 
asked  of  you,  all  our  friends  and  relations  will  be  thankful  and 
glad  as  far  as  they  can  hear  all  round. 

"  Brother  :  The  reason  why  I  have  pointed  out  these  two 
roads  is,  that  when  we  hear  you  are  in  one  of  them,  we  will 
know  your  intentions  without  farther  notice ;  and  the  Huron 
chie&  desired  me  particularly  to  mention  it,  that  they  may  meet 
you  in  your  walk,  and  tell  you  what  they  have  done,  who  are 
your  enemies,  and  who  are  your  friends,  and  I,  in  their  name, 
request  a  pair  of  colors  to  show  that  we  have  joined  in  friendship. 

Fourteen  strings  of  black  wampvm. 

"  Brother  :  The  chiefs  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  they  sent 
Montour  before  to  tell  yon  their  intention,  and  they  leave  him 
to  go  with  you,  that  when  yon  meet  your  Brothers,  you  may 
consult  together,  and  understand  one  another  by  his  means." 

On  the  19th  Colonel  Brodhead  addressed  the  Huron  chief 
m  reply,  after  the  Indian  form.  He  told  him,  distinctly,  that 
fair  words  were  no  longer  to  be  taken,  unless  their  sincerity  was 
attested  by  their  deeds,  in  regard  to  the  roads  to  Detroit,  he 
said  he  should  select  whichever  he  pleased.  As  for  the  Shawa- 
nese,  the  Colonel  told  the  chief  that  he  had  sent  them  a  fair 
speech,  which  they  had  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  he  should  not 
now  recall  Colonel  Clarke.  And  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the 
chief  himself,  the  Colonel  demanded,  as  the  basis  of  peace,  that 
they  should  stipulate  to  restore  all  American  prisoners  in  their 
hands ;  to  kill,  scalp,  and  take,  as  many  of  the  English  and 
their  allies  as  they  had  killed  and  taken  of  the  Americans  ;  and 
on  every  occasion  to  join  the  Americans  against  their  enemies. 
The  Wyandots  assented  to  the  terms,  and  hostages  were  required 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  agreement. 

The  Delawares  were  at  that  time  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  and  a  small  body  of  their  warriors  had  accompanied  Co- 
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lonel  Brodhead  on  the  expedition  from  which  he  had  just  re- 
turned. The  business  having  been  closed  with  the  Huron  chief, 
the  Delawares  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  Maquichee  clan 
of  the  Shawanese.  These  Indians  were  now  apparently  very 
humble ;  but,  apprehensive  that  they  might  not  perhaps  manage 
their  own  case  very  well,  the  Delawares  had  kept  them  back 
from  the  council,  and  undertaken  their  cause  themselves.  Kel- 
leleman,  a  Delaware  chief,  informed  Colonel  Brodhead  that  on 
arriving  there,  their  grand-children*  had  addressed  them  thus : — 

"  Grandfathers  :  We  are  humble,  and  are  now  come  unto 
you.  Now  I  am  come  to  you,  I  take  my  hands  and  wipe  your 
eyes,  that  you  may  clearly  see  the  light,  and  that  these  are  your 
grand-children  who  now  appear  before  you,  and  likewise  remove 
every  obstruction  from  your  eyes,  that  you  may  hear  and  un- 
derstand me.  I  also  compose  your  heart,  that  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  pity  your  poor  grand-children,  as  your  ancient  chie& 
used  to  pity  their  grand-children,  the  Maquichees,  when  they 
were  poor  or  humble  before  them.  Now,  my  grandfathers,  I  tell 
you  to  pity  your  grand-children,  the  Maquichees,  and  whatever 
you  direct  them  to  do,  will  be  done.  Now  you  have  heard 
your  grand-children  speak,  and  you  will  judge  what  to  say  to 
your  brother,  Maghingive  Keeshuch. 

7\t>o  string's  of  white  wampum, 

"  Now,  grandfathers,  here  is  a  little  tobacco  to  fill  your  pipes, 
that  you  may  consider  and  pity  your  grand-children  the  Maqui- 
chees.^ 

» 

Kelleleman  farther  reported  to  Colonel  Brodhead,  that  after 
the  foregoing  speech,  Keeshmattsee^  a  Maquichee  chief,  rose  and 
said  to  the  Delawares : — 

"Grandfathers:  I  now  take  my  chief  and  counsellor, 
Nimwha,  and  set  him  down  on  the  ground  before  you,  that  he 
may  assist  you  in  considering  the  distressed  situation  of  your 
grand-children.'* 

Another  Delaware  chief,  named  Killbush,  then  addressed 
Colonel  Brodhead  thus  : — 

"  Brother  Maghingive  Keeshuch  :  Listen  to  me.  You 
always  told  me  that  when  any  nations  came  to  treat  of  peace,  I 

*  In  Indian  pvrianoe  the  Delawares  were  afylod  the  "Grandfatherg**  of  the 
Shawaneee ;  and  beoee  the  use,  in  these  proceedings,  of  the  terms  rccij)rocally  of 
^'Gimnd-children"  and  *<  Grandfathers.'' 
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should  first  speak  to  them,  and  tell  you  my  s^itiiuents  of  them ; 
which  I  am  now  come  to  do  in  regard  to  my  grand-children, 
the  Maquichees. 

^  I  told  them  I  was  much  obliged  to  them  for  clearing  my 
eyes,  my  ears,  and  composing  my  heart,  and  that  it  was  time, 
for  many  bad  things  enter  into  my  ears.'' 

Then  turning  to  the  Maquichees,  Killbush  continued  his 
speech: — 

'^  I  remember  you  told  me  to  pity  you,  and  it  is  true  I  have 
pitied  you,  my  grand-<^hildren,  the  Shawanese. 

"  Now  I  tell  you,  my  grand-children,  it  is  very  well  you  put 
me  in  mind  of  my  wise  ancestors,  who,  out  of  pity,  took  you  up 
and  placed  you  before  them. 

"  My  grand-children  :  The  Maquichees,  it  is  true,  you 
have  done  no  harm,  but  I  see  some  stains  of  blood  upon  you. 
which  the  mischief  and  folly  of  some  of  your  young  men  have 
occasioned.  Now,  my  grand-children,  I  will  advise  you  how 
to  be  cleansed  firom  your  bloody  stains ;  deliver  to  our  brother 
Maghingive  Keeshuch  all  his  flesh  and  blood  which  are  prison* 
ers  in  your  hands,  and  the  horses  you  have  stolen  from  the 
Americans.  My  grandnchildren,  when  you  have  done  this,  you 
will  then  be  clean  ;  your  flesh  and  heart  will  be  the  same  as 
mine,  and  I  can  again  take  you  up  and  set  you  down  before  me. 
as  our  wise  chie&  formerly  did. 

"  Now,  my  grand-children,  I  tell  you  tl\at  for  several  years  past 
you  have  been  fraught  with  lies,  which  I  am  tired  of  hearing, 
and  in  future  you  must  tell  me  nothing  but  the  truth. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  my  grand-children  ;  you  see  how  dread- 
fill  the  day  looks,  and  how  thick  the  clouds  appear ;  don't  ima- 
gine tiiis  day  to  be  like  that  on  which  you  first  come  to  your 
grandfathers.  I  tell  you  tliat  I  have  finished  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship. The  thirteen  United  States  and  I  are  one.  I  have  al- 
ready assisted  my  brother  in  takii^  the  flesh  of  the  English  and 
the  Mingoes.  You  told  me  just  now,  that  whatever  I  told  you, 
you  would  do ;  now  I  offer  you  the  flesh  of  the  English  and 
Mingoes  to  eat,  and  that  is  the  only  method  I  know  of  by  which 
your  lives  may  be  preserved,  and  you  allowed  to  live  in  peace," 
(delivering  them  a  string  of  wampum  and  two  scalps.)  They 
received  the  string  and  scalps,  and  said  they  were  glad  to  know 
this ;  and,  as  they  had  before  said,  whatever  their  grandfathers 
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told  them,  they  would  do,  so  they  told  them  again  on  receiving 
the  scalps.  They  said,  <<  now,  grand&thers,  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  what  you  have  said ;  I  have  got  in  my  hand  what  you  say 
will  save  my  life,"  and  immediately  sang  his  war-song.  The 
speaker,  having  danced,  delivered  the  scalps  to  the  king,  who 
likewise  rose  and  sang  the  war-song,  and  said ;  ^  Now,  my  grand- 
fathers, although  you  have  often  sent  good  speeches  to  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Shawanese  nation,  yet  they  would  not  receive  them, 
but  still  took  up  the  tomahawk  to  strike  yoiu:  brothers.  I  will 
now  go  and  deliver  them  what  I  now  have  in  my  hands,  which 
I  suppose  they  will  receive." 

These  proceedings  were  closed  by  the  following  speech  from 
one  of  the  Delawares  to  Colonel  Brodhead : — 

"  Brother  :  We  now  let  you  know  the  result  of  our  council 
respecting  the  Maquichees. 

<<  Brother  :  Listen.  This  is  the  way  I  have  considered  the 
matter,  and  if  I  am  mistaken  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  Brother, 
let  us  both  consider  of  it  I  thought  when  I  looked  in  his  eyes 
that  he  was  sincere. 

«  Brother  :  I  think  the  Maquichees  are  honest  In  former 
times  they  were  the  best  of  the  Shawanese  nation.  I  think 
we  may  take  them  by  the  hand ;  and  you  know  you  told  me 
that  any  nation  I  took  by  the  hand,  you  would  also  receive." 

The  conference  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  Colonel 
Brodhead.  But  if  the  Maquichee  clan  of  the  Shawanese  pre- 
served their  fidelity,  the  main  body  of  the  nation  became  none 
the  less  unfriendly  by  their  means.  And  althou^  Colonel 
Brodhead  hod  admonished  them  that  he  would  not  countermand 
the  orders  to  Colonel  Clarke  to  strike  them,  it  so  happened  that 
the  first  and  severest  blow  was  struck  by  the  Shawanese  them- 
selves. It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  closing  of  the  council 
at  Fort  Pitt,  that  a  detachment  of  seventy  men  from  the  Ken 
tucky  district  of  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Major  Rodgers, 
was  surprised  while  ascending  the  Ohio,  and  nearly  extermi- 
nated. The  Kentuckians  were  drawn  ashore  by  a  stratagem. 
At  first  a  few  Indians  only  appeared,  standing  upon  a  sand-bar 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  while  a  canoe,  with  three 
other  Indians,  was  paddling  toward  them  as  though  to  receive 
them  on  board.  Bodgors  immediately  put  in  to  the  Kentucky 
shore,  and  having  made  fest  his  boats,  went  in  pursuit.    Only 
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five  or  six  Indians  had  been  seen,  and  Rodgers,  presuming  that 
the  whole  party  would  not  probably  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty 
at  farthest,  felt  perfectly  sure  of  an  easy  victory — having  seventy 
men,  well  armed  and  provided.  Proceeding  cautiously  toward 
the  point  where  he  supposed  he  should  surround  the  enemy, 
and  having  adjusted  his  movements  with  that  design,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  preparing  to  rush  forward  and  se- 
ciure  them,  he  found  himself  with  his  whole  force  in  the  midst 
of  an  ambuscade  !  The  Indians  rose  in  a  cloud  of  hundreds  on 
all  sides  of  him,  and  pouring  in  a  close  and  deadly  fire  upon 
the  Americans,  rushed  upon  the  survivors  tomahawk  in  hand. 
Major  Rodgers,  and  forty-five  of  his  men  were  killed  almost 
instantly.  The  residue  ran  for  the  boats,  but  the  guard  of  only 
five  men  who  had  been  left;  in  charge,  had  sought  security  by 
putting  oflf  in  one  of  them,  while  the  Indians  had  already  antici- 
pated the  fiigitives  by  taking  possession  of  the  others.  The  pos- 
sibility of  retreat  being  thus  cut  off,  the  brave  fellows  now  turned 
furiously  upon  the  enemy ;  and  as  night  was  approaching,  after  a 
sharp  fight  for  some  time,  a  small  number,  aided  by  the  dark- 
ness,  succeeded  in  eflfccting  their  escape  to  Harrodsburgh. 

Among  the  wounded  in  this  sharp  and  bloody  encounter,  who 
escaped  both  death  and  captivity,  were  Captain  Robert  Benham, 
and  another  man,  whose  cases,  together,  form  a  novel  and 
romantic  adventure.  Benham  was  shot  through  both  hips,  and 
the  bones  being  shattered,  he  instantly  fell.  Still,  aided  by  the 
darkness,  he  succeeded  in  crawling  among  the  thick  branches 
of  a  fallen  tree,  where  he  lay  without  molestation  through  the 
night  and  during  the  following  day,  while  the  Indians,  who 
had  returned  for  that  purpose,  were  stripping  the  slain.  He 
continued  to  lie  close  in  the  place  of  his  retreat  until  the  second 
day,  when,  becoming  himgry,  and  observing  a  raccoon  descend- 
ing a  tree,  he  managed  to  shoot  it — ^hoping  to  be  able  to  strike  a 
fire,  and  cook  the  animal.  The  crack  of  the  rifle  was  followed 
by  a  human  cry,  which  at  first  startled  the  Captain ;  but  the 
cry  being  repeated,  several  times,  the  voice  of  a  Kentuckian 
was  at  length  recognized ;  the  call  was  returned ;  and  the  par- 
ties were  soon  together.  The  man  proved  to  be  one  of  his 
comrades,  who  had  lost  both  of  his  arms  in  the  battle.  Never 
before  did  misery  find  more  welcome  company.  One  of  the 
parties  could  use  his  feet,  and  the  other  his  hands.     Benliam,  by 
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tearing  up  his  own  and  his  companion's  shirts,  dressed  the 
wounds  of  both.  He  could  load  his  rifle  and  fire  with  readi- 
ness, and  was  thus  enabled  to  kill  such  game  as  approached, 
while  his  companion  could  roll  the  game  al(mg  upon  the  ground 
with  his  feet,  and  in  the  same  manner  collect  wood  enough 
together  to  cook  their  meals.  When  thirsty,  Benham  could 
place  his  hat  in  the  teeth  of  his  companion,  who  went  to  the 
Licking,  and  wading  in  until  he  could  stoop  down  and  fill  it,  re- 
turned with  a  hat-full  of  water.  When  the  stock  of  squirrels, 
and  other  small  game  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  was  ex- 
hausted, the  man  on  his  legs  would  roam  away,  and  drive  up  a 
flock  of  wild  turkies,  then  abundant  in  those  parts,  imtil  they 
came  within  the  range  of  Benham's  rifle.  Thus  they  lived,  helps^ 
meet  for  each  other,  during  the  period  of  six  weeks,  when  they 
discovered  a  boat  upon  the  Ohio,  which  took  them  off".  Both 
recovered  thoroughly  from  their  wounds.* 

No  other  events  of  moment  occurred  in  the  region  professedly 
embraced  in  the  present  history,  during  the  residue  of  the  3^ar 
1779 ;  and  the  progress  of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  Union 
had  been  marked  with  but  few  signal  actions.  The  active 
operations  of  this  year  between  the  British  forces  proper  and 
the  Americans,  had  commenced  in  the  south,  to  the  command 
of  which  section  of  the  country  Creneral  Lincoln  had  been 
assigned  at  the  close  of  1778.  The  first  occurrence  was  the 
surprise  and  defeat,  on  the  3d  of  March,  of  General  Ash,  com- 
manding a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  North  Carolina  militia, 
station^  at  the  confluence  of  Briar  Creek,  on  the  Savannah 
river,  by  the  British  General  Provost.  There  were  about  sixty 
r^ular  troops  under  General  Ash,  who  fought  well.  But  the 
militia,  as  usual,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled,  with  the 
exception  of  about  three  hundred,  who  were  either  killed  or 
taken.  In  May,  General  Provost  invested  Charleston,  but  raised 
the  siege  on  the  approach  of  Lincoln  upon  his  rear.  He  at  first 
retired  to  the  island,  but  soon  withdrew  to  Savannah,  where  he 
was  in  turn  besieged  by  Lincoln  in  October,  on  the  land  side, 
and  by  the  French  fleet  under  the  Count  IKEstaing  by  water. 

•  Captain  Benham  afterward  served  with  bravery  in  the  Indian  wars  ot 
1789-94.  sharing  the  disaster  of  St.  Clair  and  the  victory  of  Wayne.  At  the 
dose  of  the  Revohuion,  he  purchased  Iho  land  whereon  he  was  wounded  at  tba 
time  of  Rodgftrs*a  defeat,  built  a  house  there,  and  there  lived  and  diud. 
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Repulsed  in  an  injudicious  assault,  after  much  brave  fighting  by 
both  Americans  and  French,  the  fleet  of  the  latter  left  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  siege  was  raised — the  militia  flying  to  their 
homes,  and  General  Lincoln  retiring  to  Charleston.  In  this 
assault,  among  other  proud  spirits,  fell  the  brave  Polish  Count 
Pulaski — vrbo  had  signalized  himself  in  his  own  country  by 
carrying  off  King  Stanislaus  from  his  capital,  assisted  by  only 
a  party  of  associate  Catholic  conspirators.  The  only  relief  to 
this  disastrous  affair,  was  the  capture,  by  Colonel  John  White  of 
Georgia,  and  Captain  Elholm,  with  four  other  men,  of  a  British 
detachment  of  one  hundred  men,  forty  sailors,  and  five  armed 
vessels,  at  Ogechee,  by  a  very  ingenious  and  eflicacious  strata- 
gem. Kindling  a  large  number  of  fires,  after  the  manner  of  an 
encampment,  they  smnmoned  the  British  commander.  Captain 
French,  to  surrender,  or  they  would  cut  his  flotilla  to  pieces. 
Supposing,  by  the  lines  of  fires,  that  there  was  a  greatly  superior 
force  against  them,  the  enemy  surrendered  at  discretion. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  sections  of  the  Union,  the  contest 
during  the  Sununer  had  assumed  the  character  rather  of  a  preda- 
tory warfare  than  of  regular  campaigns.  Sir  George  Collier  and 
General  Matthews  made  a  plundering  expedition  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia,  and  after  sacking  Norfolk  and  parts  adjacent,  return- 
ed to  New-York  with  their  booty.  In  July  a  combined  expedi- 
tion by  land  and  water  was  directed,  under  Sir  George  and 
Governor  Tryon,  against  Connecticut.  New-Haven  was  taken 
and  sacked.  Several  houses  in  East  Haven  were  burnt  Fair- 
field, Green's  Farms,  and  Norwalk,  were  likewise  taken,  plun- 
dered, and  laid  in  ashes.  The  Americans,  consisting  chiefly  of 
militia,  under  General  Lovell,  made  an  attempt  upon  a  British 
post  at  Penobscot,  which  was  commenced  gallantly.  But  the 
arrival  of  Sir  George  Collier's  fleet,  with  reinforcements,  obliged 
the  General  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  These  untoward  events, 
however,  were  relieved  by  Major  Lee's  surprise  and  capture  of 
the  British  fort  at  Paulus  Hook,  and  by  the  still  more  brilliant 
afiair  of  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  by  General  Wayne, 
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^ro^reas  of  the  war  in  the  South— Fall  of  Charleston— Brilliant  achievements— 
Rii^rous  winter  of  1780— Destruction  of  the  Oneida  Castle  and  viUa^^es— Third 
inarna<re  of  Brant — Irruption  into  Harpersfield — ^Captivity  of  Captain  Harper, 
Freegift  Patchin,  and  others— Conductor  Brant— Consultation  whether  to  put  the 

Krisonen  to  death— Sagacity  and  firmness  of  Harper — Marched  off  for  Niagara — 
Remarkable  adventures  by  the  way — Murder  of  an  old  man — Cure  of  the  fever 
and  ague— A  thrillina  scene — Sufferings  for  food — ^Justice  and  impartiality  of 
Brant — Approach  to  Niagara — The  ordeal — ^Humane  deyice  of  Brant  to  save  his 
prisoners  from  the  tnal — Arrival  at  Niagara — Farther  irruptions  of  the  Indians — 
Shawangunk-'SaQfl;ertie9— Captivity  of  Captain  Snyder  and  his  son— Arrival  at 
Niai^ara — Examination — Guy  Johnson,  Butler  and  Brant — ^Prisoners  sent  to  Mon- 
treal— The  Mohawk  Valley — Bravery  of  Solomon  WoodruflP— Irruption  toLittlo 
Falls — Bumins  of  Ellis's  Mills — Incidents  on  the  Ohio — ^Bold  exploit  of  M'Con- 
nel — Attack  <n  Colonel  Bird,  with  his  Indians,  upon  the  Licking  Settlement— 
Coiooei  Clarke  takes  vengeance  upon  the  Shawanese. 

The  succeeding  year  opened  inouspiciotisly  to  the  American 
arms.  No  sooner  had  Sir  Henry  Clinton  heard  of  the  departure 
of  Count  D'Estaing  from  the  Southern  coast  with  the  French 
fleet,  than  he  prepared  for  a  formidable  descent  upon  South 
Carolina  Charleston  was  the  first  and  most  prominent  object 
of  attack.  The  expedition  destined  upon  this  service  left  New- 
York  about  the  close  of  January,  and  in  due  season  the  troops 
effected  their  landing  about  thirty  miles  from  Charleston.  The 
object  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  General  Lincoln 
made  every  exertion  for  the  defence  of  the  important  post  en- 
trusted to  his  command,  by  increasing  his  forces  and  strength- 
ening his  works.  Before  the  middle  of  April  the  town  was 
inyested  by  sea  and  land,  and  Lincoln  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render— ^which  summons  with  modest  firmness  he  declined  to 
obey.  Clinton  having  succeeded  in  all  his  preliminary  operations 
— Tarleton  having  cut  up  Colonel  White's  cavalry  on  the  San- 
tee,  and  Fort  Moultrie  having  surrendered  to  the  Royal  Navy — 
the  garrison,  finding  itself  without  reasonable  hope  of  relief  pro- 
posed terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  rejected  by  the  British 
commander.  Hostilities  were  meantime  prosecuted  with  great 
energy,  and  after  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment, 
lasting  firom  the  6th  to  the  11th  of  May,  General  Lincoln  was 
forced  into  a  capitulation.  His  garrison  consisted,  all  told,  of 
about  five  thousand  men — of  whom  no  more  than  two  thousand 
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were  continental  troops.    The  loss  was  heavy — including  up- 
ward of  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

Having  accomplished  this  object,  Sir  Henry  divided  his  forces 
into  three  columns,  dispatching  them  in  as  many  directions, 
with  a  view  of  overruning  the  whole  Southern  states.  Clinton, 
himself,  returned  to  New- York;  and  then  commenced  that 
remarkable  course  of  partizan  warfare  in  the  South,  which  called 
forth  SQ  much  of  high  and  chivalrous  daring  in  Marion,  Sump- 
ter,  and  their  associates  in  arms,  and  which  was  attended  with 
so  many  brilliant  exploits.  There  are  no  more  vivid  and  thril- 
ling pages  in  American  history  than  the  records  of  those  partizan 
operations,  the  incidents  of  which  amounted  to  little  in  them- 
selves, separately  considered;  but  in  the  general  results  ttiey 
were  of  infinite  importance  to  the  cause  of  the  republic — since 
the  invaders  were,  in  fact,  weakened  by  every  victory,  while 
defeat  did  not  discourage  the  Americans,  who  were  gaining  both 
moral  and  phjrsical  strength  by  the  protraction  of  the  struggle. 
But  these  distant  glances  are  incidental — ^the  North  being  the 
main  field  of  research. 

The  devastation  of  their  country  by  General  Sullivan — the 
destruction  of  their  houses,  as  well  as  their  means  of  subsis- 
tence— had  driven  the  Indians  back  upon  Niagara  for  the  win- 
ter of  1779-80 — the  usual  winter-quarters  of  Brant,  Guy  John- 
son, and  the  Butlers — father  and  son.  As  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  American  Commander-in-chief,  the  Indians  suffered  great- 
ly by  destitution  and  consequent  sickness  during  that  winter, 
which  was  one  of  unexampled  rigor  in  North  America.*  But 
neither  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  nor  the  wants  of  the 
Indians  at  Niagara,  prevented  them  fi-om  fiilfilling  the  threat  of 
Sir  Frederick  Haldimand  against  the  Oneidas.  Their  villages 
and  castle  were  invaded  by  the  hostile  Indians,  aided  by  a 
detachment  of  British  troops,  or  more  probably  by  a  corps  of 
Butler's  rangers,  and  entirely  destroyed — their  castle,  their 
church,  and  their  dwellings  being  alike  laid  in  ashes ;  while  the 
Oneidas  themselves  were  driven  down  upon  the  white  settle- 
ments for  protection  and  support.  They  were  subsequently 
planted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schenectady,  where  they  were 

**  The  harbor  of  New- York  was  not  merelj  choked  with  ice  for  a  time  during 
the  Winter  of  1779-80,  but  so  thoroughly  frozen  that  cannon  were  wheeled  over  to 
the  city  on  the  ice  from  Staten  Island. 
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supported  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  until  the  close 
of  the  war.* 

^side  from  the  destruction  of  the  Oneida  country,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  important  object  was  undertaken  by  Thayenda- 
negea  until  the  opening  of  Spring.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
incidentally,  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  Mohawk 
chief,  that  during  this  winter  he  was  married  to  his  ttiird  wife, 
at  the  fort  of  Niagara,  under  circumstances  somewhat  peculiar. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  to  that  post  from  Cherry  Valley,  was 
a  Miss  Moore,  who,  being  detained  in  captivity  with  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell and  others,  was  courted  and  married  by  an  officer  of  the 
garrison.  Thayendanegea  was  present  at  the  wedding;  and 
although  he  had  for  some  time  previous  been  living  with  his 
wife,  bound  only  by  the  ties  of  an  Indian  marriage,,  he  never- 
theless embraced  the  opportunity  of  having  the  English  mar- 
riage ceremony  performed,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  Co- 
lonel Butler,  acting  as  one  of  the  King's  commission  of  the  peace 
for  Tryon  County. 

But  the  chief  was  seldom  inactive.  The  month  of  April 
found  him  on  the  war-path,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  In- 
dians and  Tories,  whom  he  led  against  the  settlement  of  Har- 
persfield,  which  was  taken  by  surprise  and  destroyed.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  exposed  situation,  most  of  tlie  inhabitants  had 
left  the  settlement,  so  that  there  were  but  few  persons  killed, 
and  only  nineteen  taken  prisoners.  Proceeding  from  Harpers- 
field,  it  was  Brant's  design  to  make  an  attack  upon  tlie  upper 
fort  of  Schoharie,  should  he  deem  it  prudent  to  encounter  the 
risk,  after  duly  reconnoitering  the  situation  of  the  fort  and  as- 
certaining its  means  of  defence.  The  execution  of  this  part  of 
his  project  was  prevented  by  an  unexpected  occurrence.  Har- 
persfield  was  probably  destroyed  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  April.    It 

•  There  is  difficalty  in  asceitaining  the  exact  time  of  Brant's  invasion  of  the 
Oneida  towns.  Although  an  important  event  in  the  horder  wars,  the  author  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  dates  or  particulars.  The  fact  is  well  known  ;  and  President 
Kirkland,  (son  of  the  Oneida  Missionary,)  has  spoken  of  the  incident  several  times 
in  his  communieatioiis  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society — ^published  in  their 
valuable  oollectiona.  In  one  of  those  ooiDmnnicatioos,  Dr.  Ktrhland  remarks  that 
this  dispersion  of  the  Oneidas,  and  the  devastation  of  their  country,  were  greatly  de- 
trimental to  their  nation.  V7hen  the  war  came  on,  they  had  attained  to  some  degree 
of  rej^ularitv,  industry,  and  prosperity.  But,  driven  fit)m  their  homes,  reduced  to 
want,  dependence,  and  abject  poverty,  their  habits  became  more  intemperate  and  idle 
tbiio  <  ver,  unrl  they  never  rrcoven  d  from  their  depression. 
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happened  that  nearly  at  the  same  time,  Colonel  Yrooman,  who 
was  yet  ux  command  of  Old  Schoharie,  had  sent  out  a  scout  of 
fourteen  militia-minute-men,  with  directions  to  pass  over  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Charlotte  river,  and  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
movements  of  certain  suspected  persons  living  in  the  valley  of 
that  stream.  It  being  the  proper  season  for  making  maple  su- 
gar, the  minute-men  were  likewise  directed  to  remain  in  the 
woods  and  manufacture  a  quantity  of  that  article,  of  which  the 
garrison  were  greatly  in  want.  On  the  2d  of  April,  this  party, 
the  commander  of  which  was  Captain  Alexander  Harper,  com- 
menced their  labors  in  the  <^  sugar-bush,"  at  the  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  from  Schoharie.  They  were  occupied  in  the 
discharge  of  this  part  of  their  duty,  very  cheerfully  and  with 
good  success,  for  several  days,  entirely  unapprehensive  of  dan- 
ger ;  more  especially  as  a  new  fall  of  snow,  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  would  prevent,  they  supposed,  the  moving  of  any  conside- 
rable body  of  the  enemy,  while  in  fiujt  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  an  armed  foe  short  of  Niagara.  But  their  ope- 
rations were  most  imexpectedly  interrupted.  It  seems  that 
Brant,  in  wending  his  way  from  Harpersfield  toward  Schoharie, 
fell  suddenly  upon  Harper  and  his  party  on  the  7th  of  April,  at 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  surrounded 
them — his  force  consisting  of  forty-three  Indian  warriors  and 
seven  Tories.  So  silent  and  cautious  had  been  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  that  the  first  admonition  Harper  received  of  their 
presence,  was  the  death  of  three  of  his  little  band,*  who  were 
struck  down  while  engaged  in  their  work.  The  leader  was 
instantly  discovered  in  the  person  of  the  Mohawk  chief,  who 
rushed  up  to  Captain  Harper,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  observed — 
"  Harper,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  here  !"  "  Why  are  you  sorry. 
Captain  Brant?"  replied  the  other.  "Because,"  rejoined  the 
chief^  "  I  must  kill  you,  although  we  were  school-mates  in  our 
youth," — at  the  same  time  raising  his  hatchet,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word.  Suddenly  his  arm  fell,  and  with  a  piercing 
scrutiny,  looking  Harper  full  in  the  &ce,  he  inquired — "  Are 
there  any  regular  troops  at  the  forts  in  Schoharie  ?"    Harper 

•  The  late  General  Froegift  Patchin,  of  Schoharie,  was  one  of  Harper's  party,  as 
also  were  his  brother,  Isaac  Patchin,  Ezra  Thorp,  Lt  Henrv  Thorp,  and  Major 
Henry.  It  is  from  Priest^s  Narrative  of  the  captivity  of  General  Patchin,  that  tba 
author  obtained  the  fscts  of  this  trtnsaction. 
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caught  the  idea  in  an  instant  To  answer  tntly,  mid  addaiKthat 
there  were  none,  as  was  the  fact,  would  but  hdMfi  BraUt  Btii 
Im  warriors  forward  to  &li  upon  the  settlements  at  once^  and 
their  destruction  would  have  been  swift  and  sure.  He  tlierefore 
informed  him  that  a  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  C<mtineiH 
tal  troops  had  arrived  to  garrison  the  forts  only  tw0  or  three 
days  befinre.  This  information  a]^arod  very  much  td  diseonodri 
the  chieftain.  He  prevented  the  farther  shedding  of  l^ood,  and 
held  a  consultation  with  his  subordinate  chiefi.  Night  commtg 
on,  Harper  and  his  ten  surviving  companions  were  shut  up  la 
a  pen  of  logs,  and  guarded  by  the  Tories,  under  the  charge  of 
their  leader,  a  cruel  fellow  named  Beentft,  and  of  Uoody  noto^ 
riety  in  that  war.  Controversy  ran  high  among  the  IndittM 
during  the  ra^ — iibe  question  being,  whether  the  priwneni 
should  be  put  to  death  or  carried  to  Niagara.  They  wens 
bound  hand  and  foot,  but  were  so  near  the  Indian  council  as  to 
hear  much  of  what  was  said,  and  Harper  knew  enough  of  the 
Indian  tongue  to  comprehend  the  general  import  of  their  de* 
bates.  The  Indians  were  for  putting  them  to  deadt ;  and  Be- 
craft  fireqnently  tantalized  the  priscmers,  by  telling  them,  with 
abusive  tones  and  epithets,  that  <<  they  would  be  in  hell  before 
morning."  Brant's  authority,  however,  was  exerted  efSsctually 
to  prevent  the  massacre. 

On  the  following  morning  Harper  was  brought  before  the 
bidians  for  6xaminati<xi.  The  Chief  commenced  by  saying, 
that  they  were  suspicious  he  had  not  told  them  the  tnith.  Har- 
per, however,  had  great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind ;  and 
although  Brant  was  eyeing  him  like  a  basilisk,  he  repeated  his 
former  statements  without  the  improper  movetitent  of  a  muscle, 
or  betraying  the  least  distrustful  sign  or  symptom.  Being  satis- 
fied, therefore^  of  the  truth  of  his  story.  Brant  determined  to  re- 
trace his  steps  to  Niagara.  This  he  did  widt  gieat  rehactance— 
admitting  to  Captain  Harper  that  the  real  object  of  his  expe- 
dition was  to  jGdl  upon  Schohanei  which  plaoe^  as  they  had  been 
informed,  was  almost  endrely  undefended^  He  had  promised 
to  lead  his  warriors  to  spoHs  and  victory,  and  ttie^  were  angry 
at  being  thus  cut  short  of  their  expectatiQas.  Under  these  cir 
eumstances  of  chagrin  and  disappointment,  it  h^d  only  been 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  restrain  his  followers  from  put- 
ting them  to  death.    Brant  then  said  to  Captain  Harper,  that  be 
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and  his  companions  should  be  spared,  on  condition  of  accompar 
nying  him  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Niagara. 

Their  march  was  forthwith  commenced,  and  was  full  of  pain, 
peril,  and  adventure.  The  prisoners  were  heavily  laden  with 
the  booty  taken  fix>m  Horpersfield,  and  well  guarded.  Their 
direction  was  first  down  the  Delaware,  where  they  stopped  at  a 
mill  to  obtain  provisions.  The  miller  was  a  Tory,  and  both 
himself  and  daughters  counselled  Brant  to  put  his  prisoners  to 
death.  On  the  following  day  they  met  another  loyalist,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  Brant,  and  with  Captain  Harper  and 
his  party.  He  assured  the  former  that  Harper  had  deceived  him, 
and  that  there  were  no  troops  at  Schoharie.  The  Captain  was, 
therefore,  brought  to  another  scrutiny ;  but  he  succeeded  so  well 
in  nfiMnfjiiniwg  (he  appearance  of  sincerity  and  truth,  as  again 
to  avert  the  upraised  and  gUttering  tomahawk.  On  the  same 
day  an  aged  man,  named  Brown,  was  accidentally  fidlen  in 
with  and  taken  prisoner,  with  two  youthful  grandsons ;  the  day 
following,  being  unable  to  travel  with  sufficient  speed,  and  sink* 
ing  under  the  weight  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  him,  the  old 
man  was  put  out  of  the  way  with  the  hatchet.  The  victim  was 
dragging  behind,  and  when  he  saw  preparations  making  for  his 
doom,  he  took  an  affectionate  fiirewell  of  his  littie  grandsons,  and 
the  Indians  moved  on,  leaving  one  of  their  number,  with  his  face 
painted  black — the  mark  of  an  executioner — behind  with  him. 
In  a  few  moments  afterward,  the  Indian  came  up,  with  the  old 
man's  scalp  dangling  firom  between  the  ramrod  and  muzzle  of 
his  gun. 

Having  descended  the  Delaware  a  sufficient  distance,  they 
crossed  over  to  Oghkwaga,  where  they  constructed  floats,  and 
sailed  down  the  Susquehanna  to  the  confluence  of  the  Che- 
mung, at  which  place  their  land-travelling  again  commenced. 
Being  heavily  encumbered  with  luggage,  and  withal  tightly  pin- 
ioned, the  prisoners  must  have  sunk  by  the  way,  at  the  rate  the 
Indians  travelled,  and  would  probably  have  been  tomahawked  but 
for  the  indisposition  of  Brant,  who,  providentially  for  the  prison- 
ers, was  attacked  with  fever  and  ague — so  that  every  alternate 
(bij  he  was  unable  to  travel.  These  interruptions  gave  them  time 
ia  rest  and  recruit.  Brant  wrought  his  own  cure  by  a  truly 
Indian  remedy.  Watching  upon  the  southern  side  of  a  hill, 
whero  ^jcrpents  usually  crawl  forth  in  the  Spring  to  bask  in  tlic 
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sunbeams,  he  caught  a  rattlesnake,  which  was  immediately 
made  into  soup,  of  which  he  ate.  A  speedy  cure  was  the  con- 
sequence. 

But  a  new  trial  awaited  the  prisoners  soon  after  they  reached 
the  Chemung.  During  his  march  from  Niagara  on  this  expe- 
dition, Brant  had  detached  eleven  of  his  warriors  to  fall  once 
more  upon  the  Minisink  settlement  for  prisoners.  This  detach- 
ment, as  it  subsequently  appeared,  had  succeeded  in  taking 
captive  five  athletic  men,  whom  they  secured  and  brought 
with  them  as  far  as  Tioga  Point  The  Indians  sleep  very 
soundly,  and  the  five  prisoners  had  resolved  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  escape.  While  encamped  at  this  place  dur- 
ing the  night,  one  of  the  Minisink  men  succeeded  in  extricating 
his  hands  fix)m  the  binding  cords,  and  with  the  utmost  caution 
unloosed  his  four  companions.  The  Indians  were  locked  in 
the  arms  of  deep  sleep  around  them.  Silently,  without  causing 
a  leaf  to  rustle,  they  each  snatched  a  tomahawk  firom  the  girdles 
of  their  unconscious  enemies,  and  in  a  moment  nine  of  them  were 
quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  two  others  were  awak- 
ened, and  springing  upon  their  feet,  attempted  to  escape.  One 
of  them  was  struck  with  a  hatchet  between  the  shoulders,  but 
the  other  fled.  The  prisoners  immediately  made  good  their  own 
retreat,  and  the  only  Indian  who  escaped  unhurt,  returned  to  take 
care  of  his  wounded  companion.  As  Brant  and  his  warriors 
approached  this  point  of  their  journey,  some  of  his  Indiezis  hav- 
ing raised  a  whoop,  it  was  instantly  returned  by  a  single  voice 
with  the  death  yell !  Startled  at  this  imexpected  signal.  Brant's 
warriors  nished  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause.  But  they  were 
not  long  in  doubt.  The  lone  warrior  met  them,  and  soon  related 
to  his  brethren  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  companions.  The 
effect  upon  the  warriors,  who  gathered  in  a  group  to  hear  the 
recital,  was  inexpressibly  fearful.  Rage,  and  a  desire  of  revenge, 
seemed  to  kindle  every  bosom,  and  light  every  eye  as  with  burn- 
ing coals.  They  gathered  round  the  prisoners  in  a  circle,  and 
began  to  make  unequivocal  preparations  for  hacking  them  to 
pieces.  Harper  and  his  men  of  course  gave  themselves  up  for 
lost,  not  doubting  that  their  doom  was  fixed  and  irreversible. 
But  at  this  moment  deliverance  came  fix>m  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter. While  their  knives  were  unsheathing,  and  their  hatchets 
glittering,  as  they  were  flourished  in  the  sunbeams,  the  only 
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sarvivor  of  the  mardered  party  rushed  into  the  circle  and  in- 
terposed in  their  favor.  With  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  of  a  war- 
rior entitled  to  be  heard — ^for  he  was  himself  a  chief— silence 
was  restored,  and  the  prisoners  were  surprised  by  the  utterance  of 
an  earnest  appeal  in  their  behal£  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  Captain  Harper  knew  enough  of  the  Indian  language  to  un- 
derstand its  purport,  though  unfortunately  not  enough  to  preserve 
its  eloquence.  In  substance,  however,  the  Chief  appealed  to  his 
brother  warriors  in  favor  of  the  prisoners,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  they  who  had  murdered  their  brothers ;  and  to  take 
the  lives  of  the  innocent  would  not  be  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  His  appeal  was  effective.  The  passions  of  the 
incensed  warriors  were  hushed,  their  eyes  no  longer  shot  forth 
the  burning  glances  of  revenge,  and  their  gesticulations  ceased 
to  menace  immediate  and  bloody  vengeance. 

True,  it  so  happened  that  the  Chief  who  had  thus  thrown 
himself  spontaneously  between  them  and  death,  knew  all  the 
prisoners— 4ie  having  resided  in  the  Schoharie  canton  of  the 
Mohawks  before  the  war.  He  doubtless  felt  a  deeper  interest  in 
their  behalf  on  that  account  Still,  it  was  a  noble  action,  wor- 
thy of  the  proudest  era  of  chivalry,  and.  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  would  have  ensured  him  almost  <<  an  apothe- 
osis and  rites  divine."  The  interposition  of  Pocahontas,  in  fa- 
vor of  Captain  Smith,  before  the  rude  court  of  Powhattan, 
was  perliaps  more  romantic;  but  when  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  generous  action  of  the  princess  is  considered,  the 
transaction  now  under  review  exhibits  the  most  of  genuine 
benevolence.  Pocahontas  was  moved  by  the  tender  passion — 
the  Mohawk  sachem  by  the  feelings  of  magnanimity,  and  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice.  It  is  matter  of  r^^ret  that  the  name 
ot  this  high-souled  warrior  is  lost,  as,  alas !  have  been  too  many 
that  might  have  served  to  relieve  the  dork  and  vengeful  portrai- 
tures of  Indian  character,  which  it  has  so  well  pleased  the  white 
tnan  to  draw!  The  prisoners  themselves  were  so  impressed 
with  the  manner  of  their  signal  deliverance,  that  they  justly  at- 
tributed it  to  a  direct  interposition  of  the  provid^ice  of  God. 

The  march  was  now  resumed  toward  Niagara,  along  the 
route  travelled  by  Sullivan's  expedition  the  preceding  year. 
Their  sufferings  were  great  for  want  of  provisions — neither 
warriors  nor  prisoners  having  any  thing  more  than  a  handful 
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of  com  each  for  dinner.  A  luxury^  however,  awaited  them,  in 
the  remains  of  a  horse  which  had  been  left  by  Sullivan's  expe- 
dition to  perish  firom  the  severity  of  the  winter.  The  wolves 
had  eaten  all  the  flesh  from  the  poor  animal's  bones,  excepting 
upon  the  under  side.  When  the  carcass  was  turned  over,  a 
quantity  of  the  flesh  yet  remained,  which  was  equally  distributed 
among  the  whole  party,  and  devoured.  On  reaching  the  Ge- 
nessee  river,  they  met  a  party  of  Indians  preparing  to  plant  com. 
These  laborers  had  a  fine  horse,  which  Brant  directed  to  be  in- 
stantly killed,  dressed,  and  divided  among  his  &mishmg  company. 
They  had  neither  bread  nor  salt ;  but  Brant  instmcted  the  pri- 
soners to  use  the  white  ashes  of  the  wood  they  were  burning  as 
a  substitute  for  the  latter  ingredient,  and  it  was  found  to  answer 
an  excellent  purpose.  The  meal  was  partaken  of^  and  relished 
as  the  rarest  delicacy  they  had  ever  eaten.  In  regard  to  pro 
visions,  it  must  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Captain  Brant, 
that  he  was  careful  to  enforce  an  equal  distribution  of  all  they 
had  among  his  own  warriors  and  the  prisoners.  All  fared  ex- 
actly alike. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Oenessee  river,  and  in  anticipation  of 
his  own  departure  with  his  prisoners  for  Niagara,  Brant  sent 
forward  a  messenger  to  that  post,  bearing  information  of  his  ap- 
proach, with  the  measure  of  his  success  and  the  number  of  his 
prisoners.  But  it  was  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
this  intelligence  that  he  dispatched  his  avani  courier.  He 
had  another  object  in  view,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  the 
conception  and  execution  of  which  add  a  link  to  the  chain  of 
testimony  establishing  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  his 
disposition.  Four  days  more  of  travel  brought  the  party  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort ;  and  the  Tories  now  took  special 
delight  in  impressing  upon  the  prisoners  the  perils  and  the  suf- 
ferings! they  must  endure,  in  the  fearful  ordeal  they  would  have 
to  pass,  on  approaching  the  two  Indian  encampments  in  front  of 
the  fort  This  ordeal  was  nothing  less  than  running  the  gaunt- 
let, as  it  is  called  in  Indian  war&ie — a  doom  supposed  to  be 
inevitable  to  every  prisoner ;  and  one  which,  by  direct  means,  even 
Thayendanegea  himself  had  not  sufficient  power  to  prevent 

The  running  of  the  gauntlet,  or  rather  compelling  their  pri- 
soners to  run  it,  on  the  return  of  a  war-party  to  their  camp  or 
village,  is  a  general  custom  among  the  American  aboriginals — 
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a  preliminary  that  must  precede  their  ultimate  &te,  either  of 
death  or  mercy.  It  is  not  always  severe,  however,  nor  even 
generally  so,  unless  in  respect  to  prisoners  who  have  excited  the 
particular  animosity  of  the  Indians ;  and  it  is  often  rather  a  scene 
of  amusement  than  punishment.  Much  depends  on  the  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  of  the  prisoner  undergoing  the  ordeal. 
On  entering  the  village  or  camp,  he  is  shown  a  painted  post  at 
the  distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  directed  to  run 
to,  and  catch  hold  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  His  path  to  the 
post  lies  between  two  parallel  lines  of  people — ^men,  women, 
and  children, — armed  with  hatchets,  knives,  sticks,  and  other 
offensive  weapons ;  and  as  he  passes  along,  each  is  at  liberty  to 
strike  him  as  severely  and  as  frequently  as  he  can.  Should  he 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  stumble,  or  fall  in  the  way,  he  may 
stand  a  chance  to  lose  his  life — especially  if  any  one  in  the 
ranks  happens  to  have  a  personal  wrong  to  avenge.  But  the 
moment  he  reaches  the  goal  he  is  safe,  until  final  judgment  has 
been  pronounced  upon  his  case.  When  a  prisoner  displays 
great  firmness  and  courage,  starting  upon  the  race  with  force 
and  agility,  he  will  probably  escape  without  much  injury ;  and 
sometimes,  when  his  bearing  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
savages,  entirely  unharmed.  But  woe  to  the  coward  whose 
cheeks  blanch,  and  whose  nerves  are  untnie !  The  slightest 
manifestation  of  fear  will  deprive  him  of  mercy,  and  probably 
of  his  life.* 

•  Heckewelder.  ''  In  the  month  of  April,  178S,  when  I  wu  myself  a  prisoner,  ut 
Lower  Sanduakji  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  proceed  to  Detroit,  I  wimeMpd  a 
■ccne  of  this  description  which  fully  exemplified  what  I  have  above  stated.  Thret* 
American  prisoners  were  one  day  brought  in  by  fourteen  warriore  from  the  ^rrison 
of  Fort  Mclntneh.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  Sandusky  ri?er,  to  which  the 
village  lay  adjacent,  they  were  told  by  the  Captain  of  the  party  to  run  as  hard  an  they 
Goold  to  a  painted  post  which  was  shown  to  thenL  The  youngest  of  them,  without « 
moment's  hesitation,  immediately  started  for  it,  and  reached  it  fortunately  without 
receiving  a  single  blow ;  the  second  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  recollecting  him- 
self,  he  also  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  likewise  reached  the  post  unhurt  But  the 
third,  frightened  at  seeing  so  many  men,  women,  and  children,  with  weapons  in  their 
hands  ready  to  strike  him,  kept  begging  the  Captain  to  spare  his  life,  saying  he  was 
a  mason,  and  would  build  him  a  large  stone  house,  or  do  any  work  for  him  that  he 
should  please.  *Run  for  your  life,*  cried  the  Chief  to  him,  'and  don't  talk  now  of 
building  houses !'  But  the  poor  fellow  still  insisted,  begging  and  praying  to  the 
Captain ;  who,  at  last,  finding  his  exhortations  vain,  and  fearing  the  consequences, 
turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  would  not  hear  him  any  longer.  Our  mason  now 
began  to  ran,  but  received  many  a  hard  blow,  one  of  whidi  nearly  brought  him  to 
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Such  was  the  scene  which  Harper  and  bis  fellow-prisoners 
now  had  in  near  prospect.  They  of  course  well  knew  the 
usages  of  Indian  war&re,  and  must  expect  to  submit.  Nor  was 
the  chance  of  escape  from  injury  very  cheering,  enfeebled  and 
worn  down  as  they  were  by  their  journey  and  its  privations. 
Miserable  comforters,  therefore,  were  their  Tory  guards,  who 
were  tantalising  them  in  anticipation,  by  describing  this  ap- 
proaching preliminary  cruelty.  But  on  emerging  from  die  woods, 
and  approaching  the  first  Indian  encampment,  what  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  prisoners,  and  the  chagrin  of  their  conductors,  at 
finding  the  Indian  warriors  absent  from  the  encampment,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers !  There 
were  only  a  few  Indian  boys  and  some  old  women  in  the  camp ; 
and  these  oflered  no  violence  to  the  prisoners,  excepting  one 
of  the  squaws,  who  struck  young  Patchinover  the  head  with 
an  instrument  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  freely.  But  the 
second  encampment,  lying  nearest  the  fort,  and  usually  occupied 
by  the  fiercest  and  most  savage  of  the  Indian  warriors,  was  yet 
to  be  passed.  On  arriving  at  this,  also,  the  Indians  were  gone,  and 
anoth^  regiment  of  troops  were  on  parade,  formed  in  two  paral- 
lel lines,  to  protect  the  prisoners.  Thus  the  Mohawk  chief  led 
his  prisoners  directly  through  the  dreaded  encampments,  and 
brought  them  safely  into  the  fort.  Patchin,  however,  received 
another  severe  blow  in  this  camp,  and  a  young  Indian  menaced 
him  with  his  tomahawk.  But  as  he  raised  his  arm,  a  soldier 
snatched  the  weapon  firom  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river. 

The  solution  of  this  unexpected  deliverance  from  the  gaunt- 
let-race was  this : — Miss  Jane  Moore,  the  Cherry  Valley  prison- 
er whose  marriage  to  an  officer  of  the  Niagara  garrison  has 
already  been  mentioned,  was  the  niece  of  Captain  Harper — a 
fact  well  known  to  Brant.  Harper,  however,  knew  nothing  of 
her  marriage,  or  in  fact  of  her  being  at  Niagara,  and  the  chief 
had  kept  the  secret  to  himself  On  his  arrival  at  the  Genessee 
river,  his  anxious  desire  was  to  save  his  prisoners  from  the  cruel 
ordeal-tria],  and  he  despatched  the  runner,  as  before  mentioned, 
with  a  message  to  Jane  Moore's  husband,  whose  name  was 

the  pound,  which,  if  he  had  falien,  would  at  once  have  decided  his  fate.    He,  how 
ever,  reached  the  goal,  not  without  being  badly  hniised,  and  he  was,  besides,  bitterly 
reproached  and  soofied  at  all  round  as  a  vile  coward ;  while  the  others  were  hailed 
as  bfmve  men,  and  rccdvod  tokens  of  universal  approbation." — Idem 
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Powell,  advising  him  of  the  &ct,  and  proposing  an  artifice,  by 
which  to  save  his  wife's  uncle,  and  his  associates,  from  the  ac- 
customed ceremony.  For  this  purpose,  by  concert  with  Brant, 
Powell  had  managed  to  have  the  Indian  warriors  enticed  away 
to  the  Nine  Mile  Landing,  for  a  frolic,  the  means  of  holding 
which  were  supplied  from  the  public  stores.  Meantime,  for  the 
protection  of  the  approaching  prisoners  from  the  violence  of  the 
straggling  Indians  who  remained  behind,  Powell  caused  the  two 
encampments  to  be  occilpied  in  the  manner  just  described.  It 
was  a  generous  act  on  the  part  of  Brant,  well  conceived  and 
handsomely  carried  through.  The  prisoners  all  had  cause  of 
gratitude ;  and  in  the  meeting  with  his  niece  in  the  garrison. 
Captain  Harper  found  a  source  of  pleasure  altc^ther  unex- 
pected. 

The  prisoners,  nevertheless,  were  doomed  to  a  long  captivity. 
From  Niagara  they  were  transferred  to  Montreal,  thence  to  a 
prison  in  Chamblee,  and  thence  to  Quebec.  They  were  after* 
ward  sent  down  to  Halifez,  and  only  restored  to  their  country 
and  homes  after  the  peace  of  1783.  Their  sufferings,  during 
tlie  three  intervening  years,  were  exceedingly  severe,  particu- 
larly in  the  prison  at  Chamblee,  which  is  represented  as  having 
been  foul  and  loathsome  to  a  degree.* 


*  In  tiie  etrly  part  of  this  namtiTe  oTHarpei^s  and  Patchxn's  captivity,  the  name 
of  Beciaft,  a  Tory,  ocean  ae  one  ef  their  capton.  Hie  eondoot  towaid  the  priaon- 
en  waa  pacticabily  brutal  tbtoa^tnooL  On  one  ooeaaion,  when  he  and  hie  Toiy 
aiMeialeii  were  enameiating  their  ezploiti,  Beoaft  boaitod  of  haYio^  aeoatod  in 
maaeacring  the  fiunilj  of  a  Mr.  Vrooman,  in  Schoharie.  The  family,  he  said,  were 
all  eoon  despatched,  except  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  old,  who  ran  from  the  house. 
Beeraft  pnrsued  and  overtook  Mm  at  a  fence  which  he  was  attempting  to  dimb. 
He  there  deliberately  cot  his  threat,  took  his  ecalp,  and  bong  his  body  acrosa  the 
(bncel  After  the  peace,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  return  to  Schoharie.  But  no  sooner 
was  it  known,  than  a  party  of  acTeral  indignant  citizens,  among  whom  were  the 
prisonen  who  heard  him  make  the  confession  here  given,  assembled  and  seized 
him.  They  stripped  him  naked,  bound  him  to  a  trse,  and  ten  of  them,  with  hickoiy 
wfaipa,  gave  him  a  tremendous  castigation.  They  plied  the  whipe  with  full  vigor, 
and  at  intervals  paused,  and  informed  him  for  what  particular  misdeeds  they  were  to 
inffict  the  next  ten  scorpion  lashes,  and  so  on.  Having  punished  him  thus,  they  dis- 
missed him  with  a  charge  never  to  show  himself  in  that  county  again.    He  never  did 

Another  of  theae  Tories^  who  were  guarding  Harper  and  his  party  during  the 
same  night  of  their  journey,  made  a  yet  more  horrible  confession  than  that  of  Be* 
craft.  His  name  was  Barney  Cane.  He  boasted  of  having  killed,  upon  Diamond 
Island,  (Lake  Gteorge,)  one  Major  Hopkms.  A  party  of  pleasure,  as  be  slated,  had 
been  visiting  the  island  on  a  little  sailing  excurrion,  and  having  Imgered  longer  upon 
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The  Indians  were  likewise  early  biisy  in  othsr  dijieotions. 
Some  scattering  setflements,  situated  between  Wyoming  and  the 
older  estabUshmentSy  were  fallen  upon  by  tfaem,  and  a  number 
of  persons  killed,  several  houses  burned,  and  eight  prisoners 
carried  away. 

But  the  Dutch  border  settlements  along  the  base  of  the  Elaats- 
bergs,  or  Catskill  mountains,  from  Albany  down  to  Orange 
county,  were  again  severe  sufferers  during  this  period  of  the  re- 
volutionary war.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  Mendly  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  numbers  of  them  had  joined  the  royal  standard. 
Some  of  these  served  as  leaders  and  guides  to  the  Indians,  in 
parties  tor  prisoners,  scalps,  and  plunder.  This  petty  mode  of 
war&re  was  reduced  to  such  a  system,  that  diose  engaged  in  it 
were  supplied  witfi  small  magazines  of  provisioQs,.  concealed  in 
the  earth  and  among  cleAs  of  rocks  at  suitable  distances  flrom 
the  western  sides  of  the  Kaatsbergs,  over  to  the  Delaware,  and 
tfienoe  down  to  the  point  whence  they  were  wont  to  cross  with 
their  prisoners  and  booty  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  again 
by  ttie  usual  track,  along  Ae  Chemung  and  Qenesee  rivers  to 
Niagara.  The  sacking  of  Minisink,  and  the  incursions  into 
Warwasing,  in  the  preceding  year,  have  already  been  chroni 
cled.  But  there  were  several  irruptions  into  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments &rther  north,  along  the  western  borders  of  Ulster  Coimty, 
in  the  Spring  of  1780,  some  of  T^ch  were  marked  by  peculiar 
features  of  atrocity,  or  of  wild  adventure.  Among  these  was  an 
attack,  by  a  small  party  of  Indians  and  Tories,  upon  the  fami- 
lies of  TboBOBS  and  Johannes  Jansen,  wealthy  freeholders  in  a 

tbat  bMotiftil  spot  ten  Hbej  were  eomeicNiB  of,  m  vi^  ^ew  oa,  amdaded  to  ao- 
cftmp  for  the  night— it  beiog  alretcly  too  late  to  retarn  to  the  foit  "From  the  ehore 
**  where  we  lay  hid,"  said  Cane,  ^  it  was  easy  to  watch  their  motions ;  anJ  perceiv- 
''ing  their  defenoeleas  tknation,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  we  set  oflT  for  theisland, 
"  where  we  fband  tbam  asleep  by  their  fire,  and  diecharged  our  gent  among  them. 
"Several  were  killed,  among  whom  ilras  one  woman,  who  bad  a  sueking  chitd, 
*  which  was  not  hurt.  This  we  put  to  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother,  and  so  we  left 
"  it  But  Major  Hopkins  was  only  wounded,  his  thi^h  bone  being  broken ;  he 
'  iitarted  fit>m  his  sleep  to  a  rising  posters,  when  I  struck  him,"  said  Barney  Cane, 
**'  with  the  bott  of  my  gm»  on  the  side  of  hia  head ;  he  IkH  orer,  bat  caught  on  one 
"  band ;  I  thee  knocked  him  the  other  way,  when  he  caught  with  the  other  hand ; 
*<  a  third  blow,  and  I  Uid  him  dead.  These  were  all  scalped  except  the  infant.  In 
"the  morning  a  party  from  the  fort  went  and  brought  awny  the  dead,  together  with 
"  one  they  found  alire^  although  he  was  scalped,  and  tlie  babe,  which  was  banging 
"  and  sobbing  at  the  bosom  of  its  lifeless  mother.** — Gm.  PatehmU  Jfamdive 
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beautiful  but  secluded  portion  of  the  town  of  Shawangonk. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  colonel  of  militia.  Both  had 
erected  substantial  stone-houses,  and  were  living  in  affluence. 
Their  mansions  were  plundered  by  Indians  and  Tories,  who 
were  known  to  them ;  several  of  their  neighbors  and  their  ne- 
groes were  made  prisoners ;  and  among  those  who  were  slain, 
under  circumstances  of  painful  interest,  were  a  Miss  Mack  and 
her  &ther,  residing  somewhat  remote  in  one  of  the  mountain 
gorges ;  and  also  a  young  lady  on  a  visit  at  Shawangunk,  irom 
the  city  of  New- York.  From  considerations  of  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  Jansens,  however,  the  females  of  their  femiUes 
were  not  injured,  although  their  houses  were  plundered  and 
their  bams  laid  in  ashes.* 

The  same  savage  party,  or  rather  a  party  composed  in  part 
of  the  same  band  of  Tories  and  Indians  who  had  committed  the 
outrages  just  related,  fell  upon  a  settlement  in  the  town  of  Sauger- 
ties,  in  May  of  the  same  year — ^making  prisoners  of  Captain  Je- 
remiah Snyder  and  Isaac  Snyder  his  son.  After  plundering 
his  house  of  provisions  and  money,  they  marched  the  Captain 
and  his  son  over  the  mountains  to  the  Delaware,  and  thence 
to  Niagara,  by  the  same  route  traversed  by  Thayendan^a  and 
his  warriors  in  conducting  Harper  and  his  fellow  captives  to 
that  post  The  adventures  of  these  prisoners  during  their  rough 
and  wearisome  journey  were  but  the  counterpart  of  those  en- 
dured a  month  before  by  Captain  Harper  and  his  company,  ex- 
cepting that  their  captors,  being  acquaintances,  rendered  their 
sufferings  less  severe.  Their  supplies  of  food,  though  coarse, 
were  sufficient  They  were  pinioned  at  night,  and  the  Indians 
lay  upon  the  cords  by  which  they  were  fastened  to  saplings,  or 
other  fixtures  of  security.  They  met  several  parties  of  Indians 
and  Tories  after  crossing  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion fell  in  with  a  beautiful  white  woman,  married  to  an  Indian. 
By  all  these  tfiey  were  treated  kindly.  While  traversing  the 
valley  of  the  Genessee,  their  principal  Indian  conductor,  named 
Runnip,  pointed  them  to  a  couple  of  mounds  by  the  way-side. 
^  nrhere  lie  your  brothers,"  said  he  to  Captain  Snyder,  in  Dutch. 
''  These  mounds  are  the  graves  of  a  scout  of  thirty-six  men, 


«  An  Hab  rated  narrative  of  this  tragic  Tiritation  was  published  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  k^q  br  Cliarlos  G.  Oe  Witt,  Esq. 
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^  belonging  to  Sullivan's  anny,  which  had  been  intercepted  and 
^  killed  by  the  Indians."* 

On  their  arrival  at  Niagara,  the  prisoners  were  less  fortunate 
than  Harper  and  his  companions  had  been,  since  they  were  com- 
pelled to  nm  the  gauntlet  between  long  lines  of  the  savages — a 
ceremony  which  they  looked  upon  with  great  dread,  particularly 
on  account  of  their  debilitated  condition  and  the  soreness  oi' 
their  feet  But  in  this  operation  they  were  &vored  by  their 
captors,  who  interposed  to  prevent  injury.  In  his  narrative, 
Captain  Snyder  described  fort  Niagara  at  that  time  as  a  struc- 
ture of  considerable  magnitude  and  great  strength,  enclosing  an 
area  of  from  six  to  eight  acres.  Within  the  enclosure  was  a 
handsome  dwelling-house,  for  the  residence  of  the  Superintend 
eat  of  the  Indians.  It  was  then  occupied  by  Colonel  Guy  John 
son,  before  whom  the  Captain  and  his  son  were  brought  for  ex 
amination.  Colonel  Butler,  with  his  rangers,  lay  upon  the  op- 
posite, or  northern  side  of  the  river.  At  a  given  signal,  the  Co- 
lonel, with  two  of  his  subalterns,  crossed  over  to  attend  the  exami- 
nation. Indeed,  the  principal  object  for  the  capture  of  Captain 
Snyder  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  information.  Their  ex- 
amination was  stem  and  searching,  but  the  examiners  were  un- 
able to  elicit  enough  of  news  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  of 
their  taking. 

Captain  Snyder  described  Guy  Johnson  as  being  a  short,  pursy 
man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  stem  countenance  and  haughty 
demeanor — dr^aed  in  a  British  uniform,  powdered  locks,  and  a 
cocktd  hat.  His  voice  was  harsh,  and  his  tongue  bore  evidence 
of  his  Irish  extraction.  While  in  the  guard-house,  the  prison- 
ers were  visited  by  Brant,  of  whom  Captain  Snyder  says-^<<  He 
''  was  a  likely  fellow,  of  a  fierce  aspect — ^tall  and  rather  spare — 
"  well  spoken,  and  apparently  about  thirty  (forty)  years  of  age. 
''  He  wore  moccasins,  elegantly  trinmied  with  beads — ^leggings 
"  and  breech-cloth  of  superfine  blue — short  green  coat,  with  two 
^  silver  epaulets — and  a  small,  laced,  round  hat.  By  his  side 
''hung  an  elegant  silver-mounted  cutlass,  and  his  blanket  of 
''blue  cloth,  purposely  dropped  in  the  chair  on  which  he  sat,  to 
"display  his  epaulets,  was  gorgeously  decorated  with  a  border 
"of  red."    He  asked  many  questions,  and  among ottiers,  from 

*  The  Indian  refemd  to  the  company  oTLieut,  Boyd. 
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whence  they  came.  On  being  answered  JEbojmSj  he  replied — 
<<  That  is  my  fighting  ground."  In  the  coarse  of  the  conversa- 
tion, Brant  said  to  the  younger  Snyder — ^^  You  are  young,  and 
you  I  pity ;  but  for  that  old  villain  there,"  pointing  at  the  father, 
^  I  have  no  pity.'*  Captain  Snyder  was  of  course  not  very  fa- 
vorably impressed  toward  the  Mohawk  chie^  and  has  recorded 
his  dislike. 

The  Snyders  found  many  acquaintances  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Indians  and  loyalists,  some  of  whom  were  prisoners  like 
themselves,  and  others  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  From  Niaga 
ra,  the  two  prisoners  were  transported  by  water,  first  to  Carleton 
Island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thence,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
to  Montreal.  At  the  latter  place  they  were  employed  at  labor, 
and  regularly  paid  their  wages,  wliich  enabled  them  to  purchase 
various  little  comforts  to  meliorate  their  condition.  Indeed,  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  humane  people  at 
every  stage  of  their  captivity,  and  their  lot  was  &r  less  severe 
than  that  of  most  of  their  countrymen  in  the  like  situation.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  having  been  transferred  firom  Montreal  to  an 
island  some  distance  higher  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  both  fiither  and 
son,  with  several  other  prisoners,  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
escape.* 

The  Mohawk  Valley  proper,  during  the  Winter  of  1780,  had 
enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  repose — interrupted  only  by  the 
common  alarms  incident  to  an  unprotected  border,  at  all  times  liar 
ble  to  invasion,  and  the  people,  as  a  consequence,  feeling  continu- 
alty  more  or  less  insecure.  Still,  there  was  not  a  single  demon- 
stration of  the  enemy  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  during 
the  cold  season,  worthy  of  note.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  by 
the  Tories  who  two  years  before  had  returned  from  Canada  after 
their  families,  and  who  had  most  unaccountably  been  suffered 
to  depart  unmolested,  was  a  very  brave  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Solomoh  Woodworth.  He  was  entrusted  to  a  party  of  Indians, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Tories  on  their  arrival  at  the  Sacon- 
daga,  from  whom  he  eflected  his  escape  on  the  following  day. 
These  Indians,  it  appears,  mortified  at  his  successful  flight,  had 
resolved  either  upon  his  recapture  or  his  destruction.  Wood- 
worth,  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  of  1780,  was  occupying,  alone, 

*  Captain  Snyder  lived  until  the  year  1887,  and  his  narrative,  taken  from  hia  own 
lips,  waa  written  by  Cha-^Iea  H.  De  Witt,  R.  q. 
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aUock4ioa8e  situated  about  tight  mileB  notth  of  Johnstown 
While  thus  solitaryi  his  castle  was  attacked  in  the  dead  of  night, 
by  a  small  party  of  Indians,  who  set  fire  to  it  Regardless  of 
danger,  howerer,  he  ran  out  amidst  a  shower  of  buUefeS)  extin- 
guished the  fire,  and  retreated  within  the  walls  again,  before  the 
Lidians,  who  had  withdrawn  some  distance  finam  the  Uock- 
house,  could  te-apinroach  sufficiently  near  to  seiae  him.  A»  the 
night  was  not  yery  dark,  Woodworth  saw  a  gronp  of  the  sava- 
ges through  the  port-holes,  upon  whom  he  fired,  not  without 
efiect— <me  of  their  number,  as  it  subsequently  ajqieered^  being 
severely  wounded.  This  disaster  caused  the  Indians  to  retire. 
But  Woodworth  was  not  satisfied.  Ck>llecting  half  a  dostan  kia- 
dred  spirits,  the  next  morning  he  gave  chase  to  the  intruders, 
and  after  fi>llow]ng  their  trail  three  days,  overtook  th^tai-^^^hey 
having  halted  to  dress  the  wound  of  their  companion.  The 
pursuers  came  so  suddenly  upon  them,  as  to  succeed  in  dei^Mrtdk- 
ing  the  whole  number  without  allowing  them  time  to  oflbr 
resistaneer  The  UtUe  band  returned  to  Johnstown  in  triumph ; 
and  their  leader  was  immediately  commissioneda  lieutenant  in  a 
regiment  of  nine  months  men — ^in  which  service  he  had  again 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  prowess,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter/ 
It  was  at  about  the  same  time  that  a  party  of  Tories  and  In  • 
dians  made  a  descent  upon  the  small  settlement  at  the  Little 
Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  mills 
«rected  at  that  place  by  Alexander  Ellis.  This  gentleman  was 
a  Scotch  merchant,  who,  under  the  favor  of  Sir  William  John- 
8on,  had  obtained  a  patent  of  the  wild  mountain  gorge  through 
iduch  the  Mohawk  leaps  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  section 
of  the  valley.  He  had  himself  returned  to  his  own  country ; 
but  his  mills  were  particularly  important  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
also  to  the  garrisons  of  Forts  Dayton  and  Herkimer, — ^more 
especially  since  the  burning  of  the  mills  at  the  German  Flatts 
by  Thayendanegea  two  years  before.  Hence  the  present  expedi- 
tion for  their  destruction,  which  was  ieasily  accomplished — the 
enemy  having  stolen  upon  the  settlement  unawares,  and  the 
flouring  mill  being  garrisoned  by  not  more  than  a  doxen  men. 
Only  a  few  shots  were  exchanged,  and  but  one  man  was  killed 
— ^Daniel  Petrie.    As  the  Indians  entered  the  mill,  the  occu- 

«  InlbmiAlkm  from  the  Re^r.  John  I.  Shew,  of  Northamptoa,  N.  T^  residing  near 
the  place  where  the  bk)dL-boii8e  atood. 
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pants  endeavored  to  escape  as  fiust  as  ifaey  coold — some  leaping 
from  the  windows,  and  others  endeavoring  to  conceal  themselves 
below.  It  was  night,  and  two  of  the  nmnber,  Cos  and  Skinner, 
succeeded  in  ensconcing  themselves  in  the  raoe-way,  beneath 
the  water-wheel — Skinner  having  previously  made  Sif^t  hand 
to  hand,  and  been  wounded  by  a  cut  from  a  tomahawk.  Two 
of  their  companions,  Christian  Edick  and  Frederick  Oetman, 
leaped  into  the  race>way  above  the  mill,  and  endeavored  to 
conceal  themselves  by  keeping  as  much  under  water  as  possible. 
But  the  application  of  the  torch  to  the  milb  soon,  revelled  the 
aquatic  retreat,  and  they  were  taken.  Not  so  with  Cox  and  Skin- 
ner, who  survived  the  storm  of  battle,  and  the  mingled  elements 
of  fire  and  water ;  the  showers  of  coals  and  burning  brandB 
being  at  once  extinguished  as  they  fell  around  them,  while  the 
water-wheel  served  as  an  effiactual  protection  against  the  felling 
timbers.  The  enemy  retired  after  accomplishing  their  object, 
carrying  away  five  or  six  prisoners.* 

A  few  incid^its  of  the  more  distant  border  operations  of  the 
opening  season  will  close  the  present  chapter.  The  Shawanese 
and  their  immediate  alUes  continued  to  be  exceedmgly  trouble- 
some along  the  Ohio.  Among  the  single  captives  taken  by  them, 
by  stratagem,  early  in  the  Spring,  was  a  man  named  Alexander 
McConnel,  of  the  Kentucky  settlers.  He  found  his  captors, 
five  in  number,  to  be  pleasant  tempered  and  social,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  their  confidence,  by  degrees,  until  they  es- 
sentially relaxed  the  rigors  of  his  confinement  at  night.  His 
determination  was  of  course  to  escape.  At  length  his  festenings 
were  so  sli^t,  that  while  they  were  asleep  he  succeeded  in  the 
entire  extrication  of  his  limbs.  Still  he  dared  not  to  fly, 
lest  escape  firom  so  many  pursuers  should  be  impracticable, 
and  his  life,  should  he  be  re-taken,  would  surely  be  re- 
quired in  payment  for  the  rash  attempt.  To  strike  them 
successively  with  one  of  their  own  tomahawks  would  be 
impossible.  His  next  plan  was  cautiously  to  remove  three 
of  their  loaded  rifles  to  a  place  of  concealment,  which  should, 
nevertheless,  be  convenient  for  his  own  purpose.  Then  placing 
the  other  two  at  rest  upon  a  log,  the  muzzle  of  one  aimed  at 
the  head  of  one  Indian,  and  the  other  at  the  heart  of  a  second, 
with  both  hands  he  discharged  the  rifles  together,  by  which 

*  ConTenatioDs  of  the  author  with  Joha  Frank,  Eiq.,  of  Gernum  Flattt. 
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process  two  of  his  enemies  were  killed  outright.  As  the  three 
ethers  sprang  up  in  amazement,  McConnel  ran  to  the  rifles  which 
he  had  concealed.  The  work  was  all  hut  of  a  moment.  Seiz- 
ing another  rifle,  and  bringing  it  in  range  of  two  of  the  three 
remaining  savages,  both  fell  with  the  dischaj^,  one  dead  and 
the  other  wounded.  The  flflh  took  to  his  heels,  with  a  yell  of 
horror  which  made  the  forest  ring.  Selecting  the  rifle  which 
he  liked  best,  the  subtle  hunter  pursued  his  way  back  at  his 
pleasure. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Colonel  Bird,  at  the  head  of  five  hun- 
dred Indians  and  Canadians,  or  American  refugees,  with  six 
pieces  of  light  artillery,  fell  upon  the  Kentucky  settlement  at 
the  forks  of  the  Licking  river.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  inha- 
bitants seem  to  have  made  little,  if  any,  resistance.  Only  one 
man  was  killed  outright,  and  two  women.  All  the  others  were 
taken  prisoners,  the  settlement  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants 
march^  o^  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  spoiler.  Those  who  sank  under  their 
burdens  by  the  way,  were  tomahawked.  This  outrage  was 
promptly  and  severely  avenged  by  Colonel  Clarke,  commanding 
at  the  M]a  of  the  Ohio,  who  immediately  led  his  regiment  into 
the  heart  of  the  Shawanese  country — ^laying  their  principal 
town  on  the  Great  Miami  in  ashes,  and  taking  seventy  scalps* 
with  the  loss  of  only  seventeen  of  his  own  men.* 

•  AJfwtiifM  of  Cokmel  Dteiel  Booo.  Hie  BritUh  aocoant  of  Ck>loDel  Bird's 
ezpeditioo,  as  pobUsbed  in  New- York,  stated  that  he  destroyed  several  small 
forts,  and  made  a  nnmber  of  prisoners.  **  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  new 
■ettleaMota,'*  it  was  added,  "  from  the  eactraordinaiy  mild  treatment  of  the  Colonel, 
aeeompaaied  him,  imfening  to  settle  in  the  conntries  under  the  King  to  those  of  the 
OoograsBL  Several  of  them  have  gone  to  Detroit,  NiagarBy  Ice."— Fufe  Jhium*9 
Amtmkrmcer,  Pmri  U.  1780,  ysfs  347. 
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Night  invMOD  of  Johnitoiwii,  by  Sir  John  Jobotoii,  with  ••  vny  of  Indians 
and  lojaltsta— The  ViBachen— The  roate  of  Sir  Jobo — ^Arrest  of  the  Sain- 
mons  family— ^Dettmotion  of  their  property-^Mafcb  along  the  river^BBrning 
of  boildtngii  and  morden  of  a^  peopilo — ^Dettroetion  of  Caiighoawaga^- 
Retani  to  Johnson  Hall — ^ProceodingB  there— Thomas  Sammons  escapee^^r 
John  moves  o6r— Sampson  Sammons  applies  fyt  his  liberty— His  speecb-^Tbe 
olnect  of  the  expedition— ReooYery  of  the  Baronet's  plate— A.  fidthful  slaTe— 
Character  of  the  expedition — Sir  John  returns  to  Montrad — Jaeob  and  Frederick 
Sammons  carried  into  oaptinty-— Imprisoned  at  ChamMee-^oBsptfacy  to  escape 
— ^Prisoners  refuse  to  join  them— The  brothers  escape  alone— The  pursuit — Sepa- 
ration—Journey, adTentures  and  suffering*  of  Jaooo  Sammons— Arrives  at  Sone- 
aeotady— The  narrarive  returns  to  Frederick— Perils  of  his  escape — Prosperons 
commencement  of  his  journey — Dreadful  sickness — ^His  recapture— Confined  in 
irons  at  ChamUeo— RemoTed  to  an  Island — Projects  an  escape— Plot  dieoorered 
—Ironed  again— Seoond  plan  of  escape— Periloos  leap  into  tne  St  Lawrence- 
Swimming  the  Rapids — Other  surprising  adventures,  oy  flood  and  field— Crass- 
injg  the  wMds  to  Scheneotady — Reoisriuble  fidfilment  of  a  dream— Dirtd  histoiy 
ofthe  Mohawk  country  resumed — ^Destruction  of  Canijoharie  by  the  Indiana— 
Conduct  of  Brant— Case  of  doubtful  courage. 

AuTUGUQH  th9  Struggle  had  now  been  maintained  nx>re  than 
five  years,  still  the  people  of  the  lower  section  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  severely  as  they  had  experienced  the  calamities  of  the 
war,  had  not  yet  by  any  means  received  the  full  measure  of  their 
goffering.  Harassed  by  perpetual  alarms,  and  oj^ressively 
frequent  calls  to  the  field — their  numbers  reduced  by  death  and 
desertionj  and  by  removals  firom  a  country  so  full  of  troubles — 
their  situation  wbs  far  fiom  being  ermsiAe.  Though  uncon- 
scious of  immediate  danger  firom  a  formidable  invasion,  they* 
were  nevertheless  in  more  peril  than  at  any  former  p^od,  fiom 
their  diminiflhed  al»lity  of  self-protsctioQ.  Hitherto,  with  the 
exception  of  small  forays  upon  the  outskirts,  the  lower  valley, 
containing  by  for  the  largest  amount  of  population,  had  not 
been  traversed  by  an  invading  enemy.  But  it  was  their  lot,  in 
the  course  of  die  present  season,  repeatedly  to  experience  the 
tender  mercies  of  an  exasperated  enemy,  armed  with  knife,  and 
tomahawk  and  brand,  and  to  see  their  foirest  villages  laid  waste, 
their  fields  desolated,  and  their  dwellings  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  first  blow  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected — especial- 
ly firom  the  quarter  whence  it  came.  On  Sunday  the  twenty-first 
of  May,  at  dead  of  night,  Sir  John  Johnson  entered  the  north 
part  of  Johnstown  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  composed 
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of  some  British  troops,  a  detachment  of  his  own  regiment  of 
Royal  Greens,  and  about  two  himdred  Indians  and  Tories. 
Sir  John  had  penetrated  the  coimtry  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain 
to  Crown  Point,  and  thence  through  the  woods  to  the  Saconda- 
ga  river ;  and  so  entirely  unawares  had  he  stolen  upon  the 
sleeping  inhabitants,  that  he  arrived  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
undiscovered,  except  by  the  resident  loyalists,  who  were  proba- 
bly in  the  secret.  Before  he  reached  the  old  Baronial  Hall  at 
Johnstown — the  home  of  his  youth,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
which  he  made  every  exertion  that  courage  and  enterprise  could 
put  forth — Sir  John  divided  his  forces  into  two  detachments, 
leading  one  in  person,  in  the  first  instance,  directly  to  the  Hall, 
and  thence  through  the  village  of  Johnstown ;  while  the  other 
was  sent  through  a  more  eastern  settlement,  to  strike  the  Mo- 
hawk river  at  or.below  Tripe's  Hill,  from  whence  it  was  direct 
ed  to  sweep  up  the  river  through  the  ancient  Dutch  village  of 
Caughnuwaga,*  to  the  Cayadutta  Creek — at  which  place  a 
junction  was  to  be  formed  with  Sir  John  himself  This  disposi 
tion  of  his  forces  was  made  at  the  still  hour  of  midnight — at  a 
time  when  the  inhabitants  were  not  only  buried  in  slumber,  but 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  approaching  danger.  What  officer  was 
in  command  of  the  eastern  division  is  not  known,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  most  stealthy  and  murderous  expeditions — ^murderous  in 
its  character,  though  but  few  were  killed — and  the  most  disgrace- 
ful, too,  that  marked  the  progress  of  the  war  in  that  region.  Dur 
ing  the  night-march  of  this  division,  and  before  reaching  the 
river,  they  attacked  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Lodowick  Put 
nam,  who,  together  with  his  son,  was  killed  and  scalped. 
The  next  house  assailed  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Stevens,  which  was 
burnt,  and  its  owner  killed.  Arriving  at  Tripe's  Hill,  they  mur 
dered  three  men,  by  the  names  of  Hansen,  Platts,  and  Aldridge. 
Hansen,  who  was  a  captain  of  militia,  was  killed  by  an  Indian 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  shown  great  kindness,  and  who  had 
in  return  expressed  much  gratitude.  The  houses  of^l,  it  is 
believed,  were  plundered  before  the  application  of  the  torch. 
Proceeding  toward  Caughnawaga,  about  day-light  they  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Colonel  Tisscher— occupied  at  the  time  by  him- 

♦  More  andoitly  gtill,  the  residence  of  the  Caughiiawava  clan  of  the  Mohawk 
Indiana,  who  at  an  early  day  moved  into  Canada,  and  eatablished  themaeWes  on  the 
6U  Lawrence  above  theLachine  rapids. 
VOL.  II.  10 
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self,  his  mother,  and  his  tw^o  brothers.  It  was  immediately 
assaulted.  Alarmed  at  the  sounds  without,  the  Colonel  instant- 
ly surmised  the  cause,  and  being  armed,  determined,  with 
his  brothers,  to  defend  the  house  to  the  last.  ITiey  fought 
bravely  for  a  time,  but  the  odds  were  so  fearfiiUy  against  them, 
that  the  house  was  soon  carried  by  storm.  The  three  brothers 
were  instantly  stricken  down  and  scalped,  and  the  torch  applied 
to  the  house.  Having  thus  completed  their  work,  the  enemy 
proceeded  on  their  way  up  the  river.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Colonel  himself  was  only  wounded.  On  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  the  hatchet,  he  saw  the  house  enveloped  in  flames  above 
and  around  him,  and  his  two  brothers  dead  by  his  side.  But, 
grievously  wounded  as  he  was,  he  succeeded  in  removing  their 
mangled  bodies  from  the  house  before  the  burning  timbers  fell 
in.  His  own  wounds  were  dressed,  and  he  lived  many  years 
afterward.  Mrs.  Visscher,  the  venerable  mother  of  the  Colonel, 
was  likewise  severely  wounded  by  being  knocked  on  the  head 
by  an  Indian ;  but  she  also  survived.  The  slaughter  along  the 
Mohawk,  to  the  village  of  Caughnawaga,  would  have  been  great- 
er, but  for  the  alertness  of  Major  Van  Vrank,  who  contrived  to 
elude  the  enemy,  and  by  running  ahead,  gave  the  alarm,  and 
enabled  many  people  to  fly  as  it  were  in  puris  naturalibus  across 
the  river.* 

♦  The  YiMcbers  were  important  men  among  the  Whigs  of  Tryon  county.^— 
There  were  ibur  brothers  of  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  vis.  Frederidc, 
(the  Colonel,)  John,  William  Brower,  and  Haimanus.  William  B.  died  of  acaileC 
fever  in  the  Winter  of  1776.  A  very  bitter  hostility  existed  against  this  family 
among  the  loyalists,  having  its  origin  in  an  unpleasant  altercation  between  Colonel 
Visscher  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  m  the  Autumn  of  1775.  The  circumstances  of  this 
affair,  as  recendy  oommunioated  to  the  author  by  the  ▼enemble  Judge  De  Grafl^  of 
SchenecUdy,  a  near  connection  of  the  family,  were  tabsUntiaUy  these  :->In  the 
year  1775,  the  Colonial  Congress,  having  full  confidence  both  in  his  principles  and 
discretion,  appointed  Frederick  Visscher  a  Colonel  in  the  militia,  furnishing  him  at 
the  same  time  commissions  in  blank  to  complete  the  organization  of  his  regi- 
ment Omof  the  commissionB  of  captain  thus  confided  to  his  disposal,  he  conferred 
oof  hia  broflhr  John.  In  the  Autumn  of  chat  year  the  Colonel  directed  his  regimeot 
to  parade  for  review  on  an  elevated  plain  near  the  ancient  inn  of  Peggy  Wymplee, 
in  Caughnawaga.  It  happened  that  while  the  regiment  was  on  parade.  Sir  John 
Johnson,  with  his  lady,  drove  along  the  river  road.  On  descrying  the  regiment  under 
arms,  he  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  up  the  hill  to  the  parade  ground.  He  then 
demanded  of  the  first  person  to  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  who  had 
called  the  aasemblage  together,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  The  reply  was,  that  Colo- 
nel Visscher  had  ordered  his  regiment  to  parade  for  review.    The  Baronet  thereupon 
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Meantime  Sir  John  proceeded  with  his  division  through  the 
village  of  Johnstown,  stopping  before  it  was  yet  light  at  what 
was  once  his  own  hall,  where  he  made  two  prisoners.  There 
was  a  small  stockade,  or  picket  fort,  in  the  village,  which,  under 
fiivor  of  darkness  and  sleeping  sentinels,  was  passed  silently  and 
unobserved.  Directing  his  course  for  the  confluence  of  the 
Cayadutta  with  the  Mohawk,  Sir  John  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  Sampson  Sammons,  whose  name,  with  those  of  two  of  his 
sons,  has  appeared  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  work. 
There  was  a  third  son,  Thomas,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  They  all 
inherited  the  stanch  Whig  principles  of  their  father,  and  the 
whole  family  had  rendered  the  State  efficient  service  in  the 
course  of  the  war.* 

The  particulars  of  the  attack  upon  the  family  of  Mr.  Sam- 
mons are  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  the  giving  them  some 
what  in  detail.  Mr.  Sammons,  the  elder,  was  well  known  to 
Sir  John,  between  whom  and  himself  very  friendly  relations 
had  existed ;  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  war,  the  former  had 
exerted  himself  with  some  degree  of  success  to  protect  the  Baro* 
net  from  the  violence  of  the  people.    Soon  after  passing  Johns* 

■tepped  op  to  the  Colonel,  and  repeated  the  question.  The  Colonel  of  course  gave 
a  similar  reply.  Sir  John  then  ordered  the  regiment  to  disperse,  hot  the  Colonel  di 
lected  them  to  keep  their  ranks — whereupon  the  Baronet,  who  was  armed  with  a 
sword-cane,  raised  bis  weapon  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  Yis^cher,  botthe  latter  grasped 
the  cane^  and  in  the  scuffle  the  sword  was  drawn — ^Visscher  retaining  the  scabbard. 
Sir  John  threatened  to  run  him  through  the  body,  and  the  Colonel  lold  him  if  he  chose 
to  make  the  attempt  he  might  act  his  pleasure.  Sir  John  then  asked  for  the  scabbard 
»X\m  Made,  which  was  restored  to  him.  Stepping  up  to  his  carriage,  he  directed  Lady 
Johnson  to  rise  that  he  might  take  his  pistols  from  the  box.  Her  ladyship  remon* 
strated  with  him,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  having  obtained  his  pistols,  the  Baronet  again 
demanded  that  the  regiment  should  be  dismissed,  for  they  were  rebels.  If  not,  he 
dedared  in  a  tempest  of  passion  that  he  would  blow  the  Colonel  through.  "  Use  your 
pleasare,'*  was  again  the  reply  of  Visscher.     At  this  momenty^  young  Irishman,  in 

te  domestic  service  of  the  Colonel,  who  was  m  the  ranks,  exclaimed — **  By  J s, 

if  ye  ofier  to  lift  hand  or  finger  against  my  master,  I  will  blow  you  through.''  The 
Baronet  now  saw  that  an  unpleasant  spirit  was  kindling  against  himself,  whereupon 
be  retamed  to  his  carriage,  and  drove  away  in  great  wrath. 

•  Sampfoo  Sammons  was  of  German  extraction,  a  native  of  Ulster  County, 
wbenee  he  had  emigrated  to  Tryon  County  a  few  years  before  the  war.  In  the 
first  stages  of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  In  1777,  a 
corps  of  Exempts  was  organised  under  Colonel  Jelles  Fonda ;  Fonda  himself  acting 
as  Captain.  Of  this  company,  Sampson  Sammons  was  the  Lieutenant.  In  1779 
the  corps  was  re-organised  and  enlarged.  On  the  muster-roll  of  this  year,  Sammona 
was  entered  as  an  Ensizn. 
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town,  Sir  John  detached  those  of  the  Indians  yet  remaining  wilb 
him  in  other  directions,  being  desirous  of  making  captives  of 
Sammons  and  his  sons,  but  wishing,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  them 
no  personal  injury.  On  arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
house,  Sir  John  halted  his  division,  and  directed  a  small  detach- 
ment to  move  with  the  utmost  stillness  and  caution,  and  fall 
upon  the  house  by  surprise — observing  that  Sammons  had  some 
stout  sons,  well  armed,  and  unless  they  were  very  careiiil,  there 
would  be  trouble.  The  eldest  of  Mr.  Sammons's  sons  was  then 
the  lessee  of  the  Johnson  farm  at  the  hall,  which  had  been  sold 
by  the  Committee  of  Sequestrations,  and  which  he  was  then  cul- 
tivating ;  and  Thomas,  the  youngest,  had  risen  at  an  un- 
wonted hour,  in  order  to  feed  his  horses,  and  go  over  to  the 
hall  to  work  with  his  brother.  On  coming  down  stairs,  how- 
ever, and  stepping  out  of  doors  half-dressed,  to  take  an  observa- 
tion of  the  weather — it  being  yet  dark,  though  day  was  just 
breaking — the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  should  any  strag- 
gling Indians  be  prowling  about,  he  would  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  if  fallen  upon  alone.  While  standing  thus  in  doubt 
whether  to  proceed  or  wait  for  more  light,  he  was  startled  by 
a  noise  of  heavy  steps  behind,  and,  as  he  turned,  by  the  glitter 
of  steel  passing  before  his  eyes.  At  the  same  instant  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  with  the  words— "You  are  my 
prisoner  I''  In  such  perfect  stillness  had  the  enemy  approached, 
that  not  the  sound  of  a  footstep  was  heard,  until  the  moment 
when  the  younger  Sammons  was  thus  arrested,  and  the  house 
immediately  surrounded.  One  of  the  officers,  with  several  sol- 
diers, instantly  entered  the  house,  and  ordered  the  family  to  get 
np,  and  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners.  Jacob  and  Frederick, 
who  were  in  bed  in  the  second  story,  sprang  upon  their  feet 
immediately,  and  seized  their  arms.  The  officer,  who  was  a 
Tory  named  Sutherland,  and  acquainted  with  the  fiunily,  hear- 
ing the  clatter  of  arms,  called  to  them  by  name,  and  promised 
quarter  on  condition  of  their  surrender.  Jacob  inquired  whether 
there  were  Indians  with  them ;  adding,  that  if  there  were,  he 
and  his  brother  would  not  be  taken  alive.  On  being  assured  to 
the  contrary,  the  brothers  descended  the  stairs  and  surrendered. 
The  old  gentleman  was  also  taken.  While  the  soldiers  were 
busied  in  plundering  the  premises,  the  morning  advanced,  and 
Sir  Jolui  Johnson  came  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  division. 
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The  females  were  not  taken  as  prisoners,  but  the  father  and 
sons  were  directed  to  make  ready  to  march  immediately. 
Thomas  here  remarked  to  the  soldier  who  yet  stood  sentinel 
over  iuoi)  that  he  could  not  travel  to  Canada  without  his  clothes, 
and  especially  without  his  shoes,  which  he  had  not  yet  put  on — 
requesting  liberty  to  repair  to  his  chamber  for  his  raiment. 
The  sentinel  sulkily  refused  permission  ;  but  Thomas  persisted 
that  he  must  obtain  his  shoes  at  least,  and  was  stepping  toward 
the  door,  when  the  barbarian  made  a  plunge  at  his  back  with 
his  bayonet,  which  had  proved  fatal  but  for  the  quick  eyes 
and  the  heroism  of  a  sister  standing  by,  who,  as  she  saw  the 
thrust  at  her  brother,  ^rang  forward,  and  seizing  the  weapon, 
threw  herself  across  its  barrel,  and  by  falling,  brought  it  to  the 
ground.  The  soldier  stru^led  to  disengage  his  arms,  and  ac< 
complish  his  purpose.  At  the  same  instant  an  officer  stepped 
forward,  and  demanded  what  was  the  matter.  The  girl  in- 
formed him  of  the  attempt  upon  her  brother,  whereupon  he  re- 
buked the  soldier  by  the  exclamation — "  You  d d  rascal, 

would  you  murder  the  boy  ?"  Immediate  permission  was  then 
given  him  to  procure  whatever  articles  he  wanted.  The  work 
of  plunder  having  been  completed.  Sir  John,  with  his  troops 
and  prisoners,  proceeded  onward  in  the  direction  of  the  river — 
about  three  miles  distant 

For  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  old  gentleman  for  his  whig  • 
gish  activity,  some  of  the  officers  caused  him  to  be  tied  to  a 
negro,  who  was  likewise  a  prisoner  ;  but  the  moment  Sir  John 
discovered  the  indignity,  he  coimtermanded  the  order.  The 
hands  of  the  young  men  were  all  closely  pinioned,  and  they, 
with  their  father,  were  compelled  to  march  between  files  of 
soldiers,  and  behold  the  cruel  desolation  of  their  neighborhood. 
Their  course  thence  was  direct  to  the  river,  at  Caughnawaga, 
at  which  place  they  met  the  other  division  of  Indians  and  ran- 
gers, who,  among  others,  had  murdered  and  scalped  Mr.  Douw 
Fonda,  a  citizen  of  great  age  and  respectability.  The  whole 
army  now  set  their  faces  westward,  traversing  the  Mohawk 
Valley  several  miles,  burning  every  building  not  owned  by  a 
loyaUst,  killing  sheep  and  black  cattle,  and  taking  all  the  horses 
that  could  be  foiuid  for  their  own  use.  Returning  again  to 
Caughnawaga,  the  torch  was  applied  to  every  building  except- 
ing the  church ;  a  number  of  prisoners  were  made,  and  several 
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f^rsons  killed.  Nine  aged  men  were  slain  in  the  couise  of  this 
march,  of  whom  four  were  upward  of  eighty.  From  Caugh- 
nawaga,  Sir  John  retraced  his  steps  to  Johnstown,  passing  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Sammons,  where  the  work  of  destructic»)  was 
completed  by  applying  the  brand  to  all  the  buildings,  leaving 
the  females  of  the  family  houseless,  and  taking  away  the  seven 
horses  which  were  in  the  stables. 

On  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  back  to  the  homestead  in  the  af 
ternoon,  he  halted  upon  the  adjacent  grounds  for  several  hours 
—establishing  his  own  quarters  in  tlie  hall  of  his  father.  The 
prisoners  were  collected  into  an  open  field,  strongly  guarded^ 
but  not  in  a  confined  space ;  and  while  reposing  thus,  the  Tory 
families  of  the  town  came  in  large  numbers  to  see  their  friends 
and  relatives,  who  for  the  most  part  constituted  the  white  troops 
of  the  invading  army.  Thomas  Sammons,  during  the  whok 
morning,  had  affected  to  be  exceedingly  lame  of  one  foot ;  and 
while  loitering  about  the  Hall  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
widowed  lady  of  Captain  Hare,  one  of  the  British  officers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  Mrs.  Hare,  since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  had  occupied  an  apartment  of  the  Hall ;  and 
she  now  exerted  herself  successfiiUy  with  Sir  John  for  the 
release  of  several  of  her  personal  friends  among  the  captives ; 
and  on  going  into  the  field  to  select  them,  she  adroitly 
smuggled  young  Sammons  into  the  group,  and  led  him  away 
m  safety. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  was  a  small  guard 
occupying  the  little  fort  in  the  village,  which  had  been  avoided 
by  Sir  John  in  his  naorning  march.  Toward  night  the  militia 
of  the  surrounding  country  were  observed  to  be  clustering  in 
the  village,  and  Sir  John  thought  it  advisable  to  resume  his 
march.  He  had  collected  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  much 
booty,  besides  recruiting  his  ranks  by  a  considerable  number  of 
loyalists,  and  obtaining  possession  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of 
his  negro  slaves,  left  behind  at  the  time  of  his  flight  in  the  Spring 
of  1776.  While  they  were  halting,  on  the  next  day,  the  elder 
Sammons  applied  to  Sir  John  for  an  interview,  which  waF 
granted  in  presence  of  his  principal  officers.  On  inquirin*: 
what  he  wanted,  Mr.  Sammons  replied  that  he  wished  to  be 
released.  The  Baronet  hesitated ;  but  the  old  man  pressed  his 
suit,  and  reminded  Sir  John  of  former  scenes,  and  of  the  efibrts 
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of  fiiendship  which  he  himself  had  made  in  his  behalf.  "  See 
*  what  you  have  done,  Sir  John,"  said  the  veteran  Whig :  "  You 
^  have  taken  myself  and  my  sons  prisoners,  burnt  my  dwelling 
"  to  ashes,  and  left  the  helpless  members  of  my  family  with  no 
'^  covering  but  the  heavens  above,  and  no  prospect  but  desolation 
"  around  them.  Did  we  treat  you  in  this  manner  when  you 
"  were  in  the  power  of  die  Tryon  County  Committee  ?  Do  you 
"  remember  when  we  were  consulted  by  General  Schuyler,  and 
*'you  agreed  to  surrender  your  arms?  Do  you  not  remember 
^<  that  you  then  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  upon  that  con- 
'<  dition  General  Schuyler  left  you  at  liberty  on  your  parole  ? 
"  Those  conditions  you  violated.  You  went  off  to  Canada ; 
<<  enrolled  yourself  in  the  service  of  the  King ;  raised  a  regi- 
'^  ment  of  the  disaffected,  who  abandoned  their  country  with 
^  you ;  and  you  have  now  returned  to  wage  a  cruel  war  against 
"  us,  by  burning  our  dwellings  and  robbing  us  of  our  property. 
"  I  was  your  firiend  in  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  exerted 
"^  myself  to  save  your  person  from  injury.  And  how  am  I  re- 
^  quited  ?  Your  Indians  have  murdered  and  scalped  old  Mr. 
'*  Fonda  at  the  age  of  eighty  years :  a  man  who,  I  have  heard 
^  your fsither  say, was  like  a&ther  to  him  when  he  settled  in  Jonns- 
<^town  and  Eangsborough.  You  cannot  succeed.  Sir  John, 
"  in  such  a  wai&re,  and  you  will  never  enjoy  your  property 
"more!" 

The  Baronet  made  no  reply ;  but  the  appeal  was  effectual, 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  set  at  liberty.  He  then  requested 
the  restoration  of  a  pair  of  horses.  Sir  John  replied  that  this 
should  also  be  done,  if  the  horses  were  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  Indians,  from  whom  he  could  not  safely  take  them.  On 
fwlring  the  inqnity,  a  span  of  his  horses  were  found  and  restored 
to  him.  A  Tory  officer,  named  Doxstadter,  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Samnoons  to  be  in  possession  of  one  of  his  horses,  but  he  would 
not  relinquish  it,  pretending  that  he  was  merely  entrusted  with 
the  animal  by  an  Indian.*  The  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Frederick, 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  sufiered  a  protracted  and  severe 
imprisonment,  interesting  accounts  of  which  will  presently  be 
given.    Several  of  the  aged  prisoners,  besides  Mr.  Sammons, 

•  After  the  war  wu  over,  DoiBlidter  rstomad  from  Canada  upon  lome  businesa, 
anwcad  in  an  action  at  law  l^  Mr.  Sammoiia,  and  made  to  pay  tho  Taloe  of 
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were  permitted  to  return,  one  of  whom,  Captain  Abraham 
Teeder,  was  exchanged  for  Lieutenant  Singleton,  who  had  been 
taken  at  Port  Schuyler  by  Colonel  Willett,  and  was  then  in 
Canada  on  his  parole.* 

The  immediate  object  of  this  irruption  by  Sir  John  Johnson, 
was  to  procure  his  plate,  which  had  been  buried  at  the  time  of 
his  flight  in  1776,  and  not  recovered  with  the  iron  chest  This 
treasure  was  not  indeed  buried  with  the  chest,  but  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  place  of  deposite  was  confided  to  a  faithAil  slave.  While 
Sir  John  was  in  the  hall,  in  the  afternoon,  the  slave,  assisted  by 
four  soldiers,  disinterred  the  silver,  which  filled  two  barrels, 
brought  it  to  the  Baronet,  and  laid  it  down  at  his  feet.t  It  was 
then  distributed  among  about  forty  soldiers,  who  placed  it  in 
their  knapsacks — a  quarter-master  taking  an  account  of  the 
names  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  articles  confided  to  eaieh — ^by  whom 
•■t  was  to  be  carried  to  Montreal.  The  irruption,  however^  was 
one  of  the  most  indefensible  agressions  upon  an  unarmed  and 
slumbering  people,  which  stain  the  annals  of  the  British  arms. 
As  the  commanding  officer.  Sir  John  is  himself  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible in  a  general  sense.  How  &r  he  was  directly  and 
specially  responsible  for  the  midnight  murders  committed  by 
tis  barbarians,  is  a  question  which  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  somewhat 
different  shade.  Still,  from  the  success  which  attended  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  unaccountable  inaction  of  the  people  agunst 
him,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  he  might  have  recovered  his 
plate  without  lighting  up  his  path  by  the  conflagration  of  his 
neighbors'  houses,  or  without  staining  his  skirts  with  innocent 
b1ood.t    But  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  this 

•  The  present  narrative  of  this  irmption  has  been  prepared  almost  entirely  from 
the  manuscripts  of  and  conversations  with  Major  Thomas  Samroons,  the  lad  who  was 
taken  prisoner— efler  a  diligent  comparison  of  his  statement  with  other  authorities. 
The  author  has  also  the  written  narratives  of  Jacob  an  J  Frederick  Sammons  before 
him,  together  with  an  account  written  by  the  Rev.  John  I.  Shew.  Major  Thnmas 
Sammons  is  yet,  (Febraaiy,  1838,)  well  and  hearty.  He  baa  formerly,  for  several 
yeais>  represented  Montgomery  (late  Tiyon  county)  in  Congress. 

t  This  faithful  domestic  had  lived  long  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  was  so 
much  attached  to  him,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  baptized  by  his  own  name,  William. 
Wlien  the  estate  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sammons  by  the  Committee,  WUKam 
was  sold,  and  Sammons  was  the  purchaser.  He  lived  with  him  until  retaken  by 
Sir  John,  but  never  gave  the  least  hint  either  as  to  the  banal  of  the  iron  chest,  or  the 
plate,  although  both  had  been  hidden  in  the  earth  by  him. 

}  It  is  quite  probable  that  Sir  John's  private  papers,  or  correspondence,  if  tb^ 
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expedition  are,  that  the  inhabitants  were  so  completely  taken 
by  surprise,  and  that  Sir  John  was  so  entirely  unopposed  in 
his  advance  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  and  altogether  un« 
molested  on  his  retreat  The  inhabitants,  who  had  so  often 
proved  themselves  brave,  appear  to  have  been  not  only  sur- 
prised, but  panic-stricken.  True,  as  has  already  been  inci- 
dentally stated,  before  Sir  John  commenced  his  return  march, 
the  militia  had  begun  to  gather  at  the  village,  a  mile  distant 
firom  the  hall.  They  were  led  by  Colcmel  John  Harper,  who 
was  beyond  doubt  a  very  brave  man.  With  him  was  also  Co- 
lonel Yolkert  Yeeder.  But  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  en- 
gage the  enemy ;  and  when  Thomas  Sammons  arrived  among 
them  after  his  release,  this  opinion  was  coniGirmed  by  his  report 
that  the  forces  of  Sir  John  exceeded  seven  hundred  men.  Co- 
londs  Harper  and  Yeeder  thereupon  marched  back  to  the  river, 
and  the  invaders  retired  unmolested,*  save  by  Captain  Putnam 
and  four  men,  who  hung  upon  their  rear,  and  observed  their 
course  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 

Governor  Clinton  was  at  Eangston  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion. Hastening  to  Albany  on  the  first  rumor  of  the  intelligence, 
he  collected  such  militia  and  other  forces  as  he  could  obtain, 
and  moved  to  Lake  Greorge  with  a  view  to  intercept  Sir  John. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  course  of  the  enemy  might  possibly  lie 
in  the  direction  of  Oswegatchie,  and  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
him  upon  such  a  march.  Colonel  Yan  Schaick,  with  eight  hun- 
dred men,  followed  him  by  the  way  of  Johnstown.  Descend- 
ing Lake  Geoige  to  Ticonderoga,  die  Governor  was  joined  by 
a  body  of  militia  firom  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  But  all 
was  of  no  use ;  the  invaders  escaped — ^taking  to  their  batteaux, 
probably,  at  Chrown  Point,  whence  they  proceeded  down  the 
lake  to  St  John's.  The  captives  were  thence  transferred  to  the 
fortress  of  Chamblee. 

The  prisoners  at  this  fortress  numbered  about  forty.  On  the 
day  after  their  arrival  Jacob  Sammons,  having  taken  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  the  garrison  and  the  fiicilities  of  escs^  con- 

have  been  preperredy  might  place  this  and  other  dark  transactions  in  a  more  fiiTcr- 
aUe  Itglit.  The  aathor  has  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  disoofer  any  such  papera. 
They  are  believed  to  have  been  scattered,  on  the  Baronet's  decease  at  Montreal,  some 
balTa  doien  years  since. 

•  MS  of  Major  Thomas  Sammons. 
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ceived  the  project  of  inducing  his  fellow-prisoners  to  rise  upon 
the  guards  and  obtain  their  freedom.  The  garrison  was  weak 
in  number,  and  the  sentinels  less  vigilant  than  is  usual  among 
good  soldiers.  The  prison  doors  were  opened  once  a  day,  when 
the  prisoners  were  visited  by  the  proper  officer,  with  four  or  five 
soldiers.  Sanmions  had  observed  where  the  arms  of  the  guards 
were  stacked  in  the  yard,  and  his  plan  was,  that  some  of  the 
prisoners  should  arrest  and  disarm  the  visiting  guard  on  the 
opening  of  their  door,  while  the  residue  were  to  rush  forth, 
seize  the  arms,  and  fight  their  way  out.  The  proposition 
was  acceded  to  by  his  brother  Frederick,  and  one  other  man 
named  Yan  Sluyck,  but  was  considered  too  daring  by  the  great 
body  of  the  prisoners  to  be  undertaken.  It  was  therefore  aban- 
doned, and  the  brothers  sought  afterward  only  for  a  chance  of 
escaping  by  themselves.  Within  three  days  the  desired  op- 
portunity occurred,  viz.  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  prisoners 
were  supplied  with  an  allowance  of  spruce  beer,  for  wiiich  two 
of  their  number  were  detached  daily,  to  bring  the  cask  fitim 
the  brew-house,  under  a  guard  of  five  men,  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Having  reason  to  suppose  that  the  arms  of  the  guards,  though 
charged,  were  not  primed,  the  brothers  so  contrived  matters  as 
to  be  taken  together  to  the  brewery  on  the  day  mentioned,  with 
an  understanding  that  at  a  given  point  they  were  to  dart  trom 
the  guard  and  run  for  their  lives — ^believing  that  the  confiision 
of  the  moment,  and  the  consequent  delay  of  priming  their  mus- 
kets by  the  guards,  would  enable  them  to  escape  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  musket  shot.  The  project  was  boldly  execut- 
ed. At  the  concerted  moment,  the  brothers  sprang  firom  their 
conductors,  and  stretched  across  the  plain  with  great  fleetness. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  whole  garrison  was  soon  after 
them  in  hot  pursuit.  Unfortunately  for  Jacob,  he  fell  into  a 
ditch  and  sprained  his  ancle.  Perceiving  the  accident,  Frede- 
rick turned  to  his  assistance ;  but  the  other  generously  admonish- 
ed him  to  secure  his  own  flight  if  possible,  and  leave  him  to  the 
chances  of  war.  Recovering  fi-om  his  fall,  and  regardless  of 
the  accident,  Jacob  sprang  forward  again  with  as  much  expe- 
dition as  possible,  but  finding  that  his  lameness  impeded  his 
progress,  he  plunged  into  a  thick  clump  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  hide  himself  between  two  logs  before  the 
pursuers  came  up.     Twenty  or  thirty  shots  had  previously  been 
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fired  upon  them,  but  without  effect.  In  consequence  of  the 
smoke  of  their  fire,  probably,  the  guards  had  not  observed  Jacob 
when  he  threw  himself  into  the  thicket,  aiul  supposing  that, 
like  his  brother,  he  had  passed  round  it,  they  followed  on,  until 
they  were  fairly  distanced  by  Frederick,  of  whom  they  lost  sight 
and  trace.  They  returned  in  about  half  an  hour,  halting  by 
the  bushes  in  which  the  other  fugitive  was  sheltered,  and  so 
near  that  he  could  distinctly  hear  their  conversation.  The  offi- 
cer in  command  was  Captain  Steele.  On  calling  his  men 
together,  some  were  swearing,  and  others  laughing  at  the  race, 
and  the  speed  of  the  ''  long-legged  Dutchmen,"  as  they  called 
the  flying  prisoners.  The  pursuit  being  abandoned,  the  guards 
returned  to  the  fort 

The  brothers  had  agreed,  in  case  of  separation,  to  meet  at  a 
certain  spot  at  10  o'clock  that  night.  Of  course  Jacob  lay  en- 
sconced in  the  bushes  until  night  had  dropped  her  sable  curtains, 
and  imtil  he  supposed  the  hour  had  arrived,  when  he  sallied 
Ibrth,  according  to  the  antecedent  understanding.  But  time  did 
not  move  as  rapidly  on  that  evening  as  he  supposed.  He  waited 
upon  the  spot  designated,  and  called  aloud  for  Frederick,  until 
he  despaired  of  meeting  him,  and  prudence  forbad  his  remain- 
ing any  longer.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  he  was  too  early 
on  the  ground,  and  that  Frederick  made  good  his  appointment 

Following  the  bank  of  the  Sorel,  Jacob  passed  Fort  St 
John's  soon  afier  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  His 
purpose  was  to  swim  the  river  at  that  place,  and  pursue  his 
course  homeward  through  the  wUdemess  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain ;  but  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  enter 
the  water,  he  descried  a  boat  approaching  from  below,  fill- 
ed with  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy.  They  were 
already  within  twenty  rods.  Concealing  himself  again  in  the 
woods,  he  resumed  his  journey  after  their  departure,  but  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  two  or  three  miles  before  he  came 
upon  a  party  of  several  hundred  men  engaged  in  getting  out 
timber  for  the  public  works  at  the  fort  To  avoid  these  he  was 
obliged  to  describe  a  wide  circuit,  in  the  course  of  which,  at 
about  12  o'clock,  he  came  to  a  small  clearing.  Within  the 
enclosure  was  a  house,  and  in  the  field  were  a  man  and  boy 
engaged  in  hoeing  potatoes.  They  were  at  that  moment  called 
to  dinner,  and  supposing  them  to  be   French,  who  he  had 
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heaid  vreie  rather  firiendly  to  the  American  cause  than  other- 
wise— incited,  also,  by  hunger  and  &tigue — ^he  made  bold  to 
present  himself^  trusting  that  he  might  be  invited  to  partake  of 
their  hospitality.  But,  instead  of  a  firiend,  he  found  an  enemy. 
On  making  known  his  character,  he  was  roughly  received. 
<<  It  is  by  such  villains  as  you  are,"  replied  the  forester,  "that  1  was 
obliged  to  fly  iirom  Lake  Champlain."  The  rebels,  he  added, 
had  robbed  him  of  all  he  possessed,  and  he  would  now  deliver 
his  self-invited  guest  to  the  guard,  which,  he  said,  was  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  Sammons  promptly  answered 
him  that  "  that  was  more  than  he  could  do."  The  refugee  then 
said  he  would  go  for  the  guard  himself;  to  which  Sammons 
replied  that  he  might  act  as  he  pleased,  but  that  all  the  men  in 
Canada  should  not  make  him  again  a  prisoner. 

The  man  thereupon  returned  with  his  son  to  the  potatoe  field, 
and  resumed  his  work ;  while  his  more  conq)assionate  wife  gave 
him  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  which  he  ate  sitting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  to  guard  against  surprise.  While  in  the 
house,  he  saw  a  musket,  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch  hang- 
ing against  the  wall,  of  which  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
possess  Imnself,  that  he  might  be  able  to  procure  food  during  the 
long  and  solitary  march  before  hiuL  On  retiring,  therefore,  he 
travelled  only  ftr  enough  into  the  woods  for  concealment — ^re- 
turning to  the  woodman's  house  in  the  evening,  for  the  purposd 
of  obtaining  the  musket  and  ammunition.  But  he  was  again  beset 
by  imminent  peril.  Very  soon  after  he  Altered  the  house,  the 
sound  of  approaching  voices  was  heard,  and  he  took  to  the  rude 
chamber  for  security,  where  he  lay  flat  upon  the  irregular  floor, 
and  looking  through  the  interstices,  saw  eleven  soldiers  enter, 
who,  it  soon  appeared,  came  for  milk.  His  situation  was  now 
exceedingly  critical.  The  churlish  proprietor  might  inform 
against  him,  or  a  single  movement  betray  him.  But  neither 
circumstance  occurred.  The  imwelcome  visiters  departed  in 
due  time,  and  the  &mily  all  retired  to  bed,  excepting  the  wife^ 
who,  as  Jacob  descended  from  the  chamber,  refreshed  him 
with  another  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  The  good  woman  now 
earnestly  entreated  her  guest  to  surrender  himself)  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  King,  assuring  him  that  his  Majesty  must  certainly 
conquer  in  the  end,  in  which  case  the  rebels  would  lose  all  their 
fitop&cty^  and  many  of  them  be  hanged  into  the  bargain.    But 
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to  such  a  proposition  he  of  course  would  not  listen.  Finding 
all  her  efforts  to  convert  a  Whig  into  a  Tory  fruitless,  she  then 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  secrete  himself  two  days  longer  in  the 
woods,  she  would  furnish  him  with  some  provisions,  for  a  sup- 
ply of  which  her  husband  was  going  to  the  fort  the  next  day,  and 
she  would  likewise  endeavor  to  provide  him  with  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Disinclined  to  linger  so  long  in  the  country  of  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  British  post,  however,  he  took  his 
departure  forthwith.  But  such  had  been  the  kindness  of  the 
good  woman,  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  heart  to  seize  upon  her 
husband's  arms,  and  he  left  this  wild  scene  of  rustic  hospitality 
without  supplies,  or  the  means  of  procuring  them.  Arriving 
once  more  at  the  water's  edge  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  he  came  upon  a  hut,  within  which,  on  cautiously  ap  • 
proaching  it  for  reconnoisance,  he  discovered  a  party  of  soldiers 
all  soundly  asleep.  Their  canoe  was  moored  by  the  shore, 
into  which  he  sprang,  and  paddled  himself  up  the  lake  under 
the  most  encouraging  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  comparatively 
easy  voyage  to  its  head,  whence  his  return  home  would  be  un- 
attended with  either  difficulty  or  danger.  But  his  pleasing  an- 
ticipations were  extinguished  on  the  night  following,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  Isle  au  Noix,  where  he  descried  a  fortification, 
and  the  glitter  of  bayonets  bristling  in  the  air  as  the  moon- 
beams played  upon  the  burnished  arms  of  the  sentinels,  who 
were  pacing  their  tedious  rounds.  The  lake  being  very  nar- 
row at  this  point,  and  perceiving  that  both  sides  were  fortified, 
he  thought  the  attempt  to  shoot  his  canoe  through  between  them 
rather  too  hazardous  an  experiment.  His  only  course,  therefore^ 
was  to  run  ashore,  and  resume  his  travels  on  foot.  Nor,  on 
landing,  was  his  case  in  any  respect  enviable.  Without  shoes, 
without  food,  and  without  the  means  of  obtaining  either — a  long 
journey  before  him  through  a  deep  and  trackless  wilderness — ^it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  his  mind  was  not  cheered  by  the 
most  agreeable  anticipations.  But  without  pausing  to  indulge 
unnecessarily  his  "  fliick-coming  fancies,"  he  commenced  his 
solitary  journey,  directing  his  course  along  the  eastern  lake  shore 
toward  Albany.  During  the  first  four  days  of  his  progress  he 
subsisted  entirely  upon  the  bark  of  the  birch — chewing  the  twigs 
as  he  went.  On  the  fourth  day,  while  resting  by  a  brook,  he 
heard  a  rippling  of  the  water  caused  by  the  fish  as  they  were 
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Stemming  its  current  He  succeeded  in  catching  a  few  of  these, 
but  having  no  means  of  striking  a  fire,  after  devouring  one  of 
them  raw,  the  others  were  thrown  away. 

His  feet  were  by  this  time  cruelly  cut,  bruised,  and  torn  by 
thorns,  briars,  and  stones ;  and  while  he  could  scarcely  proceed 
by  reason  of  their  soreness,  himger  and  fatigue  united  to  retard 
his  cheerless  march.  On  the  fifth  day  bis  miseries  were  aug- 
mented by  the  hungry  swarms  of  musquetoes,  which  aetded 
upon  him  in  clouds  while  traversing  a  swamp.  On  the  same 
day  he  fell  upon  the  nest  of  a  black  duck-— the  duck  sitting 
quietly  upon  her  eggs  until  he  came  up  and  caught  her.  Tlie 
bird  was  no  sooner  deprived  of  her  life  and  her  feathers,  than 
he  devoured  the  whole,  including  the  head  and  feet  The  eggs 
were  nine  in  number,  which  Sammons  took  with  him ;  but 
on  opening  one,  he  found  a  little  half-made  duckling,  already 
alive.  Against  such  food  his  stomach  revolted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  throw  the  eggs  away. 

On  the  tenth  day  he  came  to  a  small  lake.  His  feet  were 
now  in  such  a  horrible  state,  that  he  could  scarcely  crawl  along. 
Finding  a  mitigation  of  pain  by  bathing  them  in  water,  he 
plunged  his  feet  into  the  lake,  and  lay  down  upon  its  margin. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  never  rise  upon  his 
feet  again.  Worn  down  by  hunger  and  fatigue — bruised  in  body 
and  wounded  in  spirit — in  a  lone  wilderness,  with  no  eye  to  pity, 
and  no  human  arm  to  protect — ^he  felt  as  though  he  must  re- 
main in  that  spot  until  it  should  please  Ood  in  his  goodness  to 
quench  the  dim  spark  of  life  that  remained.  Still,  he  was  com- 
forted in  some  measure  by  the  thought  that  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  Being  without  whose  knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Refreshed,  at  length,  though  to  a  trifling  degree,  he  resumed 
his  weary  way,  when,  on  raising  his  right  leg  over  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  he  was  bitten  in  the  calf  by  a  rattlesnake !  duick 
as  a  flash,  with  his  pocket-knife,  he  made  an  incision  in  his  leg, 
removing  tlie  wounded  flesh  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  fengs 
of  the  serpent  had  penetrated.  His  next  business  was  to  kill 
the  venomous  reptile,  and  dress  it  for  eating ;  thus  appropriating 
the  enemy  that  had  sought  to  take  his  life,  to  its  prolongation. 
His  first  meal  was  made  from  the  heart  and  &t  of  the  serpent 
Feeling  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  repast,  and  finding, 
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moreover,  that  he  could  not  travel  farther  in  his  presetit  condi- 
tion, he  determined  to  remain  where  he  was  for  a  few  days,  and 
fay  repoee,  and  feeding  upon  the  body  of  the  snake,  recruit  his 
strength*  Discovering,  sdso,  a  dry  flmgus  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
maple  tree,  he  succeeded  in  striking  a  fire,  by  which  his  com- 
forts were  essentially  increased.  Still  he  was  obliged  to  creep 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  to  gather  fuel,  and  on  the  third  day 
he  was  yet  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  as  to  be  utterly  unable 
to  proceed.  Supposing  that  death  was  inevitable  and  very  near, 
he  crawled  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  upon  the  bark  of  which  he  com- 
menced inscribing  his  name — ^in  the  expectation  that  he  should 
leave  his  bones  there,  and  in  the  hope,  that,  in  some  way,  by 
the  aid  of  the  inscription,  his  family  might  ultimately  be  apprised 
of  bis  &te.  While  engaged  in  this  sad  work,  a  cloud  of  painful 
thoughts  crowded  upon  his  mind ;  the  tears  involuntarily  stole 
down  his  cheeks,  and  before  he  had  completed  the  melancholy 
task,  he  fell  asleep. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  residence  at  this  place,  he  began  to 
gain  strength,  and  as  a  part  of  the  serpent  yet  remained,  he  de> 
termined  upon  another  effort  to  resume  his  journey.  But  he 
could  not  do  so  without  deviinng  some  substitute  for  shoes. 
For  this  purpose  he  cut  up  his  hat  and  waistcoat,  binding  them 
upon  his  feet — and  thus  he  hobbled  along.  On  the  following 
night,  while  lying  in  the  woods,  he  became  strongly  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  he  was  not  &r  distant  from  a  human  habita- 
tion. He  had  seen  no  indications  of  proximity  to  the  abode  of 
man ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  so  confident  of  the  fact,  that  he 
wept  for  joy.  Buoyed  up  and  strengthened  by  this  impression, 
he  resumed  his  journey  on  the  following  morning ;  and  in  the 
afieraoon,  it  being  the  28th  of  June,  he  reached  a  house  in  the 
town  of  Pittsford,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants — ^now  forming 
the  State  of  Yermont  He  remained  there  for  several  days,  both 
to  recruit  his  health,  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  intelligence  of  his 
brodier.  But  no  tidings  came ;  and  as  he  knew  Frederick  to 
be  a  capital  woodsman,  he  of  course  concluded  that  sickness 
death,  or  re-capture,  must  have  interrupted  his  journey.  Pro-* 
curing  a  conveyance  at  Pittsford,  Jacob  travelled  to  Albany, 
and  thence  to  Schenectady,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of  find- 
ing his  wife  and  fiunily.* 

•  IIS.  aamliv*  of  Jaeob  Sammoif.    He  died  aboM  the  year  1810. 
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Not  less  interesting,  nor  marked  by  fewer  vicissitudes,  were  the 
adventures  of  Frederick  Sammons.  The  flight  from  the  Ibrt 
at  Chamblee  was  made  just  before  sunset,  which  accoimts  foi 
the  chase  having  been  abandoned  so  soon.  On  entering  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  Frederick  encountered  a  party  of  Indians 
returning  to  the  fort  from  fatigue  duty.  Perceiving  that  he  was 
a  fugitive,  they  fired,  and  called  out — "  We  have  got  him !"  In 
this  opinion,  however,  they  were  mistaken ;  for,  although  he  had 
run  close  upon  before  perceiving  them,  yet,  being  like  Asaliel 
of  old  swift  of  foot,  by  turning  a  short  comer  and  increasing 
his  speed,  in  ten  minutes  he  was  entirely  clear  of  the  party. 
He  then  sat  down  to  rest,  the  blood  gushing  from  his  nose  in 
consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  his  physical  powers  had  been 
taxed.  At  the  time  appointed  he  also  had  repaired  to  the  point 
which,  at  his  separation  from  Jacob,  had  been  agreed  upon  as 
the  place  of  meeting.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  he 
called  loud  and  often  for  his  brother — so  loud,  indeed,  that  the 
guard  was  turned  out  in  consequence.  His  anxiety  was  very 
great  for  his  brother's  safety ;  but,  in  ignorance  of  his  situation, 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  to  his  own.  He  determined,  however, 
to  approach  the  fort — as  near  to  it,  at  least,  as  he  could  venture 
— and  in  the  event  of  meeting  any  one,  disguise  his  own  cha- 
racter by  inquiring  whether  the  rebels  had  been  taken.  But  a 
flash  from  the  sentinel's  musket,  the  report,  and  the  noise  of  a 
second  pursuit,  compelled  him  to  change  the  direction  of  his 
march,  and  proceed  again  with  all  possible  speed.  It  had  been 
determined  by  the  brothers  to  cross  the  Sorel,  and  return  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  and  lake ;  but  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing between  them  as  to  the  point  of  crossing  tlie  river — 
whether  above  or  below  the  fort.  Hence  their  fisdlure  of  meet- 
ing. Frederick  repaired  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  desig- 
nated place  of  crossing,  below  the  fort,  where  he  lingered  for 
his  brother  imtil  near  morning.  At  length,  having  found  a 
boat,  he  crossed  over  to  the  eastern  shore,  and  landed  just  at  the 
cock-crowing.  He  proceeded  directly  to  the  bam  where  he 
supposed  chanticleer  had  raised  his  voice,  but  found  not  a  fowl 
on  the  premises.  The  sheep  looked  too  poor  by  the  dim  twi- 
light to  serve  his  purpose  of  food,  but  a  bullock  presenting  a 
more  fitvorable  appearance,  Frederick  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
unsuspecting  animal's  throat,  and  severing  one  of  the  hind- 
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quarters  from  the  carcase,  he  shouldered  and  inarched  off  with 
it  directly  into  the  forest.  Having  proceeded  to  a  safe  and  con* 
venient  distance,  he  stopped  to  dress  his  beef,  cutting  o£f  what 
he  supposed  would  be  sufficient  for  the  journey,  and  forming  a 
knapsack  from  the  skin,  by  the  aid  of  bark  peeled  from  the 
moose-wood. 

Resuming  Iris  journey,  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  French 
&mily  within  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  Here  he  made 
bold  to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bread  and  salt,  and  in 
the  hope  also  of  obtaining  a  gun  and  ammunition.  But  he  could 
neither  obtain  provisions,  nor  make  the  people  understand  a  word 
he  uttered.  He  found  means,  however,  to  prepare  some  tinder, 
with  which  he  re-entered  the  woods,  and  hastened  forward  in  a 
southern  direction,  until  he  ascertained,  by  the  firing  of  the  eve- 
ning guns,  that  he  had  passed  St.  John's.  Halting  for  the  night, 
he  struck  a  light ;  and  having  kinged  a  fire,  occupied  himself 
until  morning  in  drying  and  smoking  his  beef,  cutting  it  into 
sUces  £:>r  that  purpose.  His  knapsack  of  raw  hide  was  cured  by 
the  same  process.  Thus  prepared,  he  proceeded  onward  with- 
out interruption  or  adventure  until  the  third  day,  when  he  killed 
a  &wn  and  secured  the  venison.  He  crossed  the  Winooski,  or 
Onion  river,  on  the  next  day ;  and  having  discovered  a  man's 
name  carved  upon  a  tree,  together  with  the  distance  firom  the 
Liake,  (Champlain)  eight  miles,  he  bent  his  course  for  its  shores, 
where  he  found  a  canoe  with  paddles.  There  was  now  a  pros- 
pect of  lessening  the  fiitigue  of  his  journey ;  but  his  canoe  had 
scarce  begun  to  dance  upon  the  waters  ere  it  parted  asunder, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  hasten  ashore  and  continue  his  march 
by  land. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventh  day,  and  when,  as  he  supposed,  he 
vms  within  two  days'  travel  of  a  settlem^it,  he  kindled  his  fire^ 
and  lay  down  to  rest  in  fine  health  and  spirits.  But  ere  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  awoke  with  racking  pains,  which  proved  to  be 
an  attack  of  pleurisy.  A  drenching  rain  came  on,  continuing 
three  days;  during  which  time  he  lay  helpless,  in  dreadful  ago- 
ny, without  fire,  or  shelter,  or  sustenance  of  any  kind.  On  the 
firarth  day,  his  pain  having  abated,  he  attempted  to  eat  a  morsel, 
bat  his  provisions  had  become  too  offensive  to  be  swallowed. 
His  thirst  being  intense,  he  fortunately  discovered  a  pond  of 
water  near  by,  to  which  he  crawled.    It  was  a  stagnant  pooU 
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swarming  with  frc^s — another  providential  circumstance,  inas- 
much as  the  latter  served  him  for  food.  Too  weak,  however, 
to  strike  a  light,  he  was  compelled  to  devour  them  raw,  and 
without  dressing  of  any  kind.  Unable  to  proceed,  he  lay  in  this 
wretched  condition  fourteen  days.  Supposmg  that  he  should 
die  there,  he  succeeded  in  hanging  his  hat  upon  a  pole,  with  a 
few  papers,  in  order  that,  if  discovered,  his  fate  might  be  known. 
He  was  lying  upon  a  high  bluff,  in  full  view  of  the  lake,  and 
at  no  great  distance  therefrom.  The  hat,  thus  elevated,  served 
as  a  signal,  which  saved  his  life.  A  vessel  sailing  past,  descried 
the  hat,  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The 
boatmen  discovered  the  body  of  a  man,  yet  living,  but  senseless 
and  speechless,  and  transferred  him  to  the  vesseL  By  the  aid 
of  medical  attendance  he  was  slowly  restored  to  his  reason,  and 
having  informed  the  Captain  who  he  was,  had  the  rather  un- 
comfortable satisfaction  of  learning  that  he  was  on  board  of  an 
enemy's  ship,  and  at  that  moment  lying  at  Crown  Point  Here 
he  remained  sixteen  days,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he  had  the 
gratification  to  hear,  from  a  party  of  Tories  coming  from  the 
settlements,  that  Ms  brother  Jacob  had  arrived  safe  at  Schenec« 
tady  and  joined  his  femily.  He  was  also  apprised  of  Jacob's  suffer-* 
ings,  and  of  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  which  took  place  near  Otter 
Creek,  close  by  the  place  where  he  had  himself  been  so  long 
sick.  The  brothers  were  therefore  near  together  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  peril  and  endurance  of  both. 

Frederick's  recovery  was  very  slow.  Before  he  was  able  to 
walk,  he  was  taken  to  St.  John's,  and  thence,  partly  on  a  wheel- 
barrow and  partly  in  a  calash,  carried  back  to  his  old  quarters 
at  Chamblee — experiencing  much  rough  usage  by  the  way. 
On  arriving  at  the  fortress,  the  guards  saluted  him  by  the  title 
of  '^  Captain  Lightfoot,"  and  there  was  great  joy  at  his  re-cap- 
ture. It  was  now  about  the  1st  of  August.  As  soon  as  his 
health  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  it,  he  was  heavily 
ironed,  and  kept  in  close  confinement  at  that  place,  until  Octo- 
ber, 1781 — fourteen  months,  without  once  beholding  the  light 
of  the  sun.  Between  St.  John's  and  Chamblee  he  had  been  met 
by  a  British  officer  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  by  whom 
he  was  informed  that  severe  treatment  would  be  his  portion. 
Compassionating  his  situation,  however,  the  officer  slipped  a 
guinea  and  a  couple  of  dollars  into  his  hands,  and  they  moved  on 
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No  Other  prisoners  were  in  irons  at  Chamblee,  and  all  but 
Sammons  were  taken  upon  the  parade  ground  twice  a  week  for 
the  benefit  of  fresh  air.  The  irons  were  so  heavy  and  so  tight, 
as  to  wear  into  the  flesh  of  his  legs ;  and  so  incensed  was  Cap- 
tain Steele,  the  officer  of  the  32d  regiment,  yet  commanding  the 
garrison  at  Chamblee,  at  the  escape  of  his  prisoner,  that  he  would 
not  allow  the  surgeon  to  remove  the  irons  to  dress  the  wounds, 
of  which  they  were  the  cause,  until  a  peremptory  order  was 
procured  for  that  purpose  from  General  St.  Leger,  who  was  then 
at  St  John's.  The  humanity  of  the  surgeon  prompted  this  ap- 
plication of  his  own  accord.  Even  then,  however,  Steele  would 
only  allow  the  leg-bolls  to  be  knocked  off— still  keeping  on  the 
hand-cufl^.  The  dressing  of  his  legs  was  a  severe  operation. 
The  iron  had  eaten  to  the  bone,  and  the  gangrened  flesh  was  of 
course  to  be  removed.  One  of  the  legs  ultimately  healed  up, 
but  the  other  has  never  been  entirely  well  to  this  day.* 

In  the  month  of  November,  1781,  the  prisoners  were  trans- 
ferred fiom  Chamblee  to  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  called 
at  that  time  Prison  Island — situated  in  the  rapids  some  distance 
above  Montreal.  Sammons  was  compelled  to  travel  in  his 
hand-cufl^  but  the  other  prisoners  were  not  thus  encumbered. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  prisoners  on  the  island,  all  of 
\^hom  were  very  closely  guarded.  In  the  Spring  of  1782, 
Sammons  organised  a  conspiracy  with  nine  of  his  fellow  prison- 
ers, to  make  their  escape,  by  seizing  a  provison  boat,  and  had  well- 
nigh  effected  their  object.  Being  discovered,  however,  their 
purpose  was  defeated,  and  Sammons,  as  the  ringleader,  once 
more  placed  in  irons.  But  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  the  irons 
were  removed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  hut 

Impatient  of  such  protracted  captivity,  Frederick  was  still 
bent  on  escaping,  for  which  purpose  he  induced  a  fellow-prison- 
er, by  the  name  of  IVrMuUen,  to  join  him  in  the  daring  exploit 
of  seeking  an  opportunity  to  plunge  into  the  river,  and  taking 
their  chance  of  swimming  to  the  shore.  A  favorable  moment  for 
attenq>ting  the  bold  adventure  was  afforded  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust The  prisoners  having,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  been  allowed 
to  walk  to  the  foot  of  the  island,  but  around  the  whole  of  which 

«  April,  1837— fifty  riz  yean  ago !  Frederick  Sammons  is  yet  living*  and  other- 
wise  well ;  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
tbe  United  States  in  November  1S36. 
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a  chain  of  sentinels  was  extended,  Sammons  and  M'Mulleni 
without  having  conferred  with  any  one  else,  watching  an  op- 
portunity when  the  nearest  sentinel  turned  his  back  upon  them, 
quietly  glided  down  beneath  a  shelving  rock,  and  plunged  into 
the  stream-— each  holding  up  and  wavingahand  in  token  of  fieure- 
well  to  their  fellow-prisoners,  as  the  surge  swept  them  rapidly 
down  the  stream.  The  sentinel  was  distant  about  six  rods 
when  they  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  and  did  not  discover 
their  esci^  until  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  any  molesta- 
tion he  could  offer  them.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the 
island,  the  rapids  were  such  as  to  heave  the  river  into  swells 
too  large  for  boats  to  encounter.  This  was  a  frightful  part  of 
their  voyage.  Both,  however,  were  expert  swimmers,  and  by 
diving  as  they  approached  each  successive  surge,  both  succeeded 
in  making  the  perilous  passage — ^the  distance  of  this  rapid  being 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods.  As  they  plutiged  succes- 
sively into  these  rapids,  they  had  little  expectation  of  meeting 
each  other  again  in  this  world.  But  a  protecting  Providence 
ordered  it  otherwise,  and  they  emei^ed  from  the  frightful  bil- 
lows quite  near  together.  <<  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Sam- 
mons to  his  friend ;  <<  I  feared  we  should  not  meet  again."  <<  We 
have  had  a  merry  ride  of  it,"  replied  the  other ;  <<  but  we  could 
not  have  stood  it  much  longer." 

The  adventurous  fellows  attempted  to  land  about  two  miles 
below  the  island,  but  the  current  was  so  violent  as  to  baffle  their 
purpose,  and  they  were  driven  two  miles  fiurther,  where  they 
happily  succeeded  in  reaching  the  land,  at  a  place  on  the  north 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  called  by  the  Canadians  <<  The  Devil's 
Point."  A  clust^  of  houses  stood  near  the  river,  into  some  of 
which  it  was  necessary  the  fugitives  should  go  to  procure 
provisions.  They  had  preserved  each  a  knife  and  tinder- 
box  in  their  waistcoat  pockets,  and  one  of  the  first  objects,  after 
arming  themsdves  with  substantial  clubs,  was  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  tinder.  This  was  effected  by  boldly  entering  a  house  and 
rummaging  an  old  lady's  work-basket.  The  good  womat^ 
frightened  at  the  appearance  of  the  visiters,  ran  out  and  alarmed 
the  village — ^the  inhabitants  of  which  were  French.  In  the 
meantime  they  searched  the  house  for  provisions,  fire-arms,  and 
ammunition,  but  found  nons  of  the  latter,  and  only  a  single  loaf 
of  bread.    They  also  plundered  the  house  of  a  blanket,  blanket- 
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coat,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  clothing.  By  this  time  the 
people  began  to  collect  in  such  numbers,  that  a  precipitate  retreat 
was  deemed  advisable.  M'Mullen,  being  seized  by  two  Cana- 
dians, was  only  released  firom  their  grasp  by  the  well-directed 
blows  of  Frederick's  club.  They  both  then  commenced  run- 
ning for  the  woods,  when  Sammons,  encumbered  with  his  lug- 
gage, unluckily  fell,  and  the  loaf  rolled  away  from  him.  The 
peasants  now  rushed  upon  them,  and  their  only  course  was  to 
give  battle,  which  they  prepared  to  do  in  earnest ;  whereupoD, 
seeing  their  resolution,  the  pursuers  retreated  almost  as  ra- 
pidly as  they  had  advanced.  This  demonstration  gave  the 
fugitives  tkne  to  collect  and  arrange  their  plunder,  and  com- 
mence their  travels  anew.  Taking  to  the  woods,  they  found  a 
resting-place,  where  they  halted  until  night-fall.  They  then  sal- 
lied forth  once  more  in  search  of  provisions,  with  which  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  themselves  before  crossing  to  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  where,  at  that  day,  there  were  no  settlements.  The 
cattle  fled  at  their  approach ;  but  they  at  length  came  upon  a  calf 
in  a  &urm-yard,  which  they  captured,  and  appropriating  to  their 
own  use  and  behoof  a  canoe  moored  in  the  river,  they  embarked 
with  their  prize,  to  cross  over  to  the  southern  shore.  But  alas ! 
when  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  their  paddle  broke,  and  they 
were  in  a  measure  lefl;  to  the  mercy  of  the  flood,  which  was  hur- 
rying them  onward,  as  they  very  well  knew,  toward  the  rapids  or 
falls  of  the  Cedars.  There  was  an  island  above  the  rapids,  from 
the  brink  of  which  a  tree  had  fallen  into  the  river.  Fortunately, 
the  canoe  was  swept  by  the  current  into  the  branches  of  this  tree- 
top,  among  which  it  became  entangled.  While  struggling  in 
this  predicament,  the  canoe  was  upset.  Being  near  shore,  how- 
ever, the  navigators  got  to  land  without  losing  the  calf.  Striking 
a  fire,  they  now  dressed  their  veal,  and  on  the  following  mcming, 
by  towing  their  canoe  along  shore  round  to  the  south  edge  of 
the  island,  succeeded  in  crossing  to  their  own  side  of  the  river. 
They  then  plunged  directly  into  the  unbroken  forest,  extending 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Sacondaga,  and  after  a  journey  of 
twelve  days  of  excessive  hardship,  emerged  from  the  woods 
within  six  miles  of  the  point  for  which,  without  chart  or  com- 
pass, Sammons  had  laid  his  course.  Their  provisions  lasted  but 
a  few  days,  and  their  only  subsequent  food  consisted  of  roots 
and  herbs.     The  whole  journey  was  made  almost  in  a  state  of 
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nudity — ^both  being  destitute  of  pantaloons.  Having  worn 
out  their  hats  upon  their  feet,  the  last  three  dBLjs  they  were 
compelled  to  travel  bare-footed.  Long  before  their  journey  was 
ended,  therefore,  their  feet  wore  dreadfully  lacerated  and  swol- 
len. On  arriving  at  Schenectady  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  at 
their  wild  and  savage  appearance — half  naked,  with  lengthened 
beards  and  matted  hair.  The  people  at  length  gathered  round 
them  with  strange  curiosity ;  but  when  they  made  themselves 
known,  a  lady  named  Ellis  rushed  through  the  crowd  to  grasp 
the  hand  of  Frederick,  and  was  so  much  afiected  at  his  altered 
appearance  that  she  fainted  and  fell.  The  welcome  fugitives 
were  forthwith  supplied  with  whatever  of  food  and  raiment  was 
necessary ;  and  young  Sammons  learned  that  his  fadier  and  fit- 
mily  had  removed  back  to  Marbletown,  in  the  county  of  Ulster, 
whence  he  had  previously  emigrated  to  Johnstown. 

A  singular  but  well-attested  occurrence  closes  this  interesting 
personal  narrative.  The  family  of  die  elder  Sanunons  had  long 
given  up  Frederick  as  lost  On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at 
Schenectady,  he  despatched  a  letter  to  his  &ther,  by  the  hand  of 
an  officer  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  who  lefi  it  at  die  house 
of  a  Mr.  licvi  De  Witt,  five  miles  distant  firom  the  residence  of 
the  old  gentleman.  The  same  night  on  which  the  letter 
was  thus  lefl,  Jacob  dreamed  that  his  brother  Frederick  was 
living,  and  that  there  was  a  letter  fit)m  him  at  De  Witt's  an- 
nouncing the  joyful  tidings.  The  dream  was  repeated  twice, 
and  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  so  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  repeated  what  he  believed  was  the  very  language, 
on  the  ensuing  morning — ^insisting  that  such  a  letter  was  at  the 
place  mentioned.  The  fiunily,  his  tdXher  in  particular,  laughed 
at  him  for  his  credulity.  Strong,  however,  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  communication,  he  repaired  to  the  place  desig- 
nated, and  asked  for  the  letter.  Mr.  De  Witt  looked  for  it,  but 
replied  there  was  none.  Jacob  requested  a  more  thorough  search, 
and  behold  the  letter  was  found  behind  a  barrel,  where  it  had 
fallen.  Jacob  then  requested  Mr.  De  Witt  to  open  the  letter, 
and  examine  while  he  recited  its  contents.  He  did  so,  and 
the  dreamer  repeated  it  word  for  word  !* 

*  The  facts  contained  in  this  account  of  the  captivity  of  Frederick  Sarnmons, 
have  been  drawn  from  the  narrative  written  by  himsolf  immediately  afler  his 
return.    In  ro^ard  to  the  dreanii  which  I  have  thought  of  lufHcient  Litoost  to  reconl 
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Retoniing  from  these  digressions,  the  chain  of  historical 
ev^its  to  be  recorded  will  be  resumed  in  their  order.  Sir 
John  Johnson  having  made  good  his  retreat,  as  heretofore  de- 
scribed, no  other  transaction  of  consequence  occurred  in  the 
Mohawk  Yalley  until  the  2d  of  August,  when  the  dreaded 
Thayendan^iea  was  again  among  the  settlements  on  the  river. 
Colonel  Gansevoort  had  been  directed  by  General  Clinton,  on 
the  6th  of  June,  to  repair  to  Fort  Plank,  with  his  regiment,  to 
take  charge  of  a  quantity  of  stores  destined  to  Fort  Schuyler. 
In  his  instructions  to  that  of&cer,  General  Clinton  referred  to 
the  alarming  situation  of  the  Mohawk  country,  and  enjoined  the 
most  vigilant  watchfulness  against  surprise.  The  stores  were 
of  course  to  be  transported  in  batteaux,  carefully  guarded  the 
whole  distance.  Aware  of  the  movement  of  these  stores.  Brant 
had  caused  the  valley  to  be  filled  with  rumors  of  his  intention 
to  capture  them,  and  even  to  take  Fort  Schuyler  itself.  In  order 
to  prevent  either  occurrence,  the  militia  of  the  county  were 
sent  forward  to  strengthen  the  convoy,  and  repair  to  the  defenco 
of  the  Fort  Having  thus  diverted  the  public  attention,  and 
caused  the  militia  to  be  drawn  from  the  lower  section  of  the 
valley,  the  wily  Mohawk  passed  round  in  their  rear,  and  on  the 
day  above  mentioned,  made  a  sudden  descent  upon  Canajoha* 
lie  and  its  adjacent  settlements.*  There  were  several  small 
stockades  among  the  different  neighborhoods  invaded,  but  the 
principal  work  of  defence,  then  called  Fort  Plank,  and  subse- 
quently Fort  Plain,  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plain  over- 
looking the  valley,  near  the  site  of  die  village  yet  retaining  the 
latter  name  of  the  fortress.!  A  small  garrison  had  been  left  in 
this  fort,  but  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  warrant  a  field  engage- 
ment with  the  forces  of  Brant,  while  the  latter,  being  unprovided 
with  artillery,  had  no  design  of  assaulting  the  fort. 

On  the  fiist  approach  of  Brant  in  Canajoharie,  a  few  miles 

in  tbe  Cuct>  Major  TbooMt  SftmmoQi,  who  wat  at  home  at  the  time,  has  repeatedly  aa- 
■ond  me  of  the  fact,  in  conTenatioos ;  and  Mr.  De  Witt,  when  IiTing,  always  oon- 
fiiiBeJ  the dreumstances  related  aa  oocorringat  his  honse.  Jacob  Samroons  himself 
•aji  at  the  eondosion — "  I  write  this  to  satisfy  that  daas  of  people  who  say  there 
k  BotUof  revealed  by  dreams."— gfntiWr. 

•  Annals  of  Tiyon  County. 

t  For  a  di%wing  of  Fort  Plank,  or  Fort  Plain,  and  a  more  paiticalar  description, 
m9B  Appendix,  No.  L  To  a  modem  engineer,  its  form  moat  present  a  singular 
•pcetade  as  a  military  structure.  The  drawing  has  been  presenred,  as  a  specimen 
«f  dis  forts  and  Uock-houses  of  that  frontier  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
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eastwardly  of  the  fort,  the  alarm  was  given  by  a  woman,  who 
fired  a  cannon  for  that  purpose.  But  as  the  able-bodied  men 
were  absent,  as  already  stated,  the  chief  met  with  no  immediate 
opposition,  and  before  the  militia  could  be  rallied  fi'om  Schenec- 
tady and  Albany,  he  had  ample  time  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
enterprise.  The  settlements  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  for 
several  miles,  were  entirely  laid  waste.  All  the  moveable  pro- 
perty that  could  be  talcen  off  was  secured  as  plunder  ;  but  no 
outrages  were  committed  upon  the  defenceless  women  and  chil- 
dren, other  than  carrying  them  into  captivity — a  circumstance 
that  has  been  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  Tories  in  this  ex- 
pedition, and  also  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  divided  com- 
mand— Brant  being  himself  the  sole  leader.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Mohawk  chief  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  instance  of 
humanity,  in  forming  a  final  judgment  of  his  character. 

But  the  strength  of  the  main  fort  did  not  deter  the  chief  from 
leading  his  warriors  directly  into  its  vicinity,  where  the  church, 
distant  about  a  queurter  of  a  mile,  and  the  parsonage,  together 
with  several  other  buildings,  were  burnt.  Sixteen  of  the  in- 
habitants were  killed,  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  mostly 
women  and  children,  were  taken  prisoners,  fifty-three  dwelling- 
houses,  and  as  many  bams  were  burnt,  together  with  a  grist- 
mill, two  small  forts,  and  a  handsome  church.  Upward  of  three 
hundred  black  cattle  and  horses  were  killed  or  driven  away, 
the  arms  of  the  people,  their  working-tools  and  implements  of 
husbandry  destroyed,  and  the  growing  crops  swept  from  the 
fields.*  Indeed,  the  fidrest  district  of  the  valley  was  in  a  single 
day  rendered  a  scene  of  wailing  and  desolation;  and  the 
ravages  enacted  in  the  Indian  country  by  (Jeneral  Sullivan  the 
preceding  year,  were  in  part  most  unexpectedly  re-enacted  by 
the  Indian  chieftain  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  country  of  his 
invaders.t 

The  first  admonition  of  the  invasion  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Johnstown,  fifteen  miles  from  Canajoharie,  was  by  the  ascending 
columns  of  smoke  from  the  biuning  buildings.  The  people 
were  employed  harvesting  in  the  fields,  but  they  turned  out  in^ 

*  MS.  letter  of  Colond  Clyde  to  Gbyernor  George  Clinton. 

t  A  detachment  from  this  expedition  was  sent  by  Brant,  at  the  same  time,  against 
the  settlement  on  the  Norman's  Kill,  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Albany,  where 
they  succeeded  in  burning  twenty  houses. — MaeauUy, 
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mediately,  and  joining  Colonel  Wemple,  who  advanced  fix)m 
below  with  the  Schenectady  and  Albany  militia,  proceeded  to 
the  scene  of  conflagration.  But  their  movements  were  not 
sufficiently  expeditious  to  arrest  the  destroyer  or  to  intercept  his 
retreat  Indeed,  it  is  intimated,  by  good  authority,  that  although 
the  Colonel's  forces  werie  superior  to  those  of  Brant,  the  former 
was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  anxious  to  arrive  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Indians  too  soon.*  The  Colonel  lodged  his 
men  that  night  in  the  fort.  The  next  morning,  while  the  troops, 
regular  and  irregular,  were  on  parade,  some  buildings  were  dis- 
covered on  fire  at  a  distance,  which  had  escaped  the  flames  the 
day  before.  The  attention  of  Colonel  Wemple  being  directed 
to  the  fact,  he  remarked,  that  if  any  volunteers  were  disposed 
to  go  in  pursuit,  they  might.  Major  Bantlin,  with  a  few  of  the 
Tryon  County  militia,  who  had  arrived  that  morning,  imme- 
ciiately  turned  out.  "  We  hastened  to  the  place  as  soon  as  we 
*^  could.  The  enemy  discovered  us  and  ran  ofll  It  was  a  small 
*•  party  sent  out  by  Brant  We  pursued  them,  but  they  reached 
**  their  main  body  before  we  came  up.  We  ucceeded,  however, 
^in  rescuing  a  little  girl,  whom  they  had  taken  and  painted.'^ 

The  forts  destroyed  by  Brant  at  Canajoharie,  were  built  by  the 
people  themselves,  but  had  not  yet  been  garrisoned.  The  inha* 
bitants  had  complained  bitterly  that  they  were  thus  compelled  to 
leave  their  own  firesides  unprotected,  to  assist  the  Government  in 
re-opening  the  communication  with  Fort  Schuyler.  But  being 
assured  that  their  town  could  be  in  no  danger,  they  submitt^ 
to  the  order,  and  their  militia  marched  to  the  upper  section  of 
the  valley.  The  result  was  deplorable  enough ;  while  the  suc- 
cess of  his  stratagem  added  another  plume  to  the  crest  of  <<  the 
Great  Captain  of  the  Six  Nations."} 

«  Major  Thomas  Sammonay  who  was  in  the  wheat-field  when  the  smoke  was  seeo, 
smd  who  inmiediately  rqwired  to  the  scene  of  action. 

t  MSS.  of  Major  Sammons. 

t  According  to  the  British  account  of  this  irmption,  as  published  in  New-Tork 
on  the  6th  of  September,  Sir  John  Johnson  was  m  the  expedition  with  Captam 
BnnL  Bat  this  coald  haidlj  have  been  the  fact,  and  all  other  authorities  be  sileat 
upon  the  subject  The  same  aooonnt  claimed  that  in  the  Canajoharie  settlements 
67  houses  snd  48  bams  were  burnt ;  17  persons  killed,  and  52  taken  prisoners.  At 
the  some  time,  it  was  stated  that  in  one  of  the  Schoharie  settlements  97  houses 
wei«  burnt ;  7  persons  killed ;  and  81  taken  priaoners.  At  Norman's  Kill,  90 
Iwascsbanit  Total,  140  houses  and  bams  burnt ;  94  people  killed  ;  and  73  made 
prisoners. — MmorCt  Reauwbrancer^  Pari  /f.— 1780. 
VOL.  II.  15 
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General  prograei  of  the  War— Design  e^unst  New-York— Olanoe  al  the  Soutbern 
Campiuvnfl — ^TreaMXi  of  Arodd — ^Execution  of  Andr6 — Indian  deputation  to 
Count  oe  Rocbambeau,  in  Rhode  Island — ^InTaaaon  of  the  Schohaiie-killand  the 
Mohawk  Valliea,  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  Brant,  and  the  Com- Planter — Surprise 
of  the  upper  fort — The  middle  fort  invested— Conduct  of  Murphy  in  firing  upon 
a  flag— Singular  prosecution  of  the  siege — ^Murphy's  oontumacv^The  flags  nied 
upon  thrice— Sir  John  proceeds  to  the  lower  fort — After  a  brief  halt,  advan- 
ces a^n  to  the  Mohawk,  destroying  every  thing  in  his  way— Murder  of  tb« 
inhabitants — The  Vroomans — ^Heroism  of  a  woman — Sir  John  arrives  at  Fort 
Hunter — Ravages  the  Mohawk  Valley — Battle  of  Stone  Arabia  and  death  of 
Colonel  Brown— His  character— Remarkable  anecdote  of  General  Arnold — 
Sir  John  proceeds  to  Klock's  Field — Is  pursued  by  Van  Rensselaer,  though 
with  unaccountable  delay— Battle  of  Klock's  Field — ^Flight  of  the  Indians — 
Strange  retreat  of  Van  Rensselaer— Aflairs  of  the  night— Secret  flight  of  the 
Greens  and  Rangers- The  pursuit— General  Van  R«isselaer  prematurely  r^ 
linquishes  it — Capture  of  Captain  Vrooman  and  his  company,  hj  Brant,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Oneida— >Touchinv  incident  at  Fort  Huntei^--Singular  stoiy  re- 
specting the  Corn-Planter — Major  Carleton's  expedition  a^nst  Forts  Anne  end 
Georj^— Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  prisoners — Amirs  at  Niagara— Set- 
ting m  of  Winter. 

The  active  operations  of  the  war,  during  the  open  months  of 
the  present  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  successiire  invasions 
of  the  Mohawk  Yalley  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Captain  Brant 
at  the  head  of  the  loyalists  and  Indians,  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Southern  states.  True,  indeed,  in  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  another  French  fleet,  with  an  army  under  the  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  for  the  land  service,  an  attack  had  been  meditated 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  upon  New-York,  and  various  pre- 
liminary measures  were  adopted  for  that  object  But,  in  order 
to  cover  the  real  design,  on  attempt  was  made,  afler  the  return 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  from  France,  in  the  Spring,  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  British  Commander  by  inducing  a  be- 
lief that  Canada  was  again  to  be  invaded  by  a  combined  move- 
ment of  the  Americans  and  their  allies.  For  this  purpose,  pro- 
clamations, addressed  to  the  Canadian  people,  were  prepared, 
one  of  which  was  written  in  French,  and  signed  by  Lafayette. 
These  proclamations  were  printed  with  great  secrecy,  but  at  the 
same  time  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  copies  of  them  to 
ML  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  mislead  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
The  printing  was  confided  by  Washington  to  Oeneral  Arnold ; 
and  as  the  stratagem  was  unsuccessfid,  subsequent  events  induced 
a  belief  tiiat  the  treasonable  practices  of  that  officer  had  theu 
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already  commeDiced.  The  letter  from  Washington  to  Arnold, 
respecting  the  printing  of  those  proclamations,  was  dated  Jime 
4th.  It  was  afterward  satisfiictorily  ascertained,  that  <<  for  several 
'^  months  previously  Arnold  had  endeavored  to  recommend  him- 
^  self  to  the  enemy,  by  sending  intelligence  concerning  the 
'<  movements  and  plans  of  the  American  army."*  Various  un- 
towaid  circumstances  concurred  inWrustrating  the  design  of  the 
intended  combined  movement  upon  New- York.  In  the  first 
place,  although  Congress  had  made  large  promises  to  France, 
of  efficient  co-operation,  in  the  event  of  assistance  from  that 
quarter,  yet  the  backwardness  of  many  of  the  States  in  furnish- 
ing their  respective  quotas  of  men,  and  the  continued  deficiency 
of  supplies,  were  serious  discouragements  to  the  Commander- 
in-chie^  and  he  almost  began  to  despair  of  the  undertaking  be- 
Ibre  the  arrival  of  his  allies.  In  the  second  place,  the  fleet  of 
the  Chevalier  Temay,  with  the  army  of  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  did  not  arrive  so  early  by  several  weeks  as  was  intended. 
In  the  third  place.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  returned  to  New- 
fork  from  the  south,  instead  of  entering  the  harbor  of  New- 
fork  direct,  the  French  admiral  was  constrained  to  put  into 
the  harbor  of  Rhode  Island,  where  the  army  was  landed  ;  and 
before  dispositions  could  be  made  for  a  combined  movement 
thence  upcm  New- York,  the  British  Admiral  Graves  arrived  off 
Bhode  Island  with  a  superior  force,  so  that  the  Chevalier  Temay 
'WdB  blockaded.  The  result  of  aU  these  occurrences  was  a  re- 
linquishment, for  the  time,  of  the  enterprise  against  New- York ; 
and  the  French  and  American  armies  were  doomed  to  compara- 
tive inactivity  at  the  north  the  whole  season. 

Not  so,  however,  at  the  south.  After  the  fall  of  Charleston, 
in  the  Spring,  the  British  troops,  under  those  able  and  active 
officers,  Comwallis,  Tarleton,  Lord  Rawdon,  and  others,  almast 
entirely  over-ran  the  Southern  States.  Tarleton's  first  achieve- 
ment was  the  cutting  up  of  Colonel  Buford,  with  about  four 
hundred  men,  at  the  Waxhaws.  In  South  Carolina  all  ideas  of 
farther  resistance  seemed  to  be  abandoned,  until  Sumpter  re- 
turned, and  revived  their  spirits  by  proving  at  Williamson's 
plantation  that  the  invaders  were  not  invincible.  But  in  July, 
after  General  Gates  had  assumed  the  command  in  the  Southern 

*  Spaikf*8Lir6  and  Correspondence  of  Washington,  ToLvii.   Vide  sereral  letters 
fiwn  WaahingtoQ  to  LafayeUe,  Arnold,  and  others,  during  the  month  of  May,  l76a 
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Department,  to  which  the  brave  Baron  De  Kalb  had  opened  the 
way,  the  severe  disaster  at  Camden)  where  the  militia  ran  away,  as 
usual,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  rendered  all  again  gloomy 
as  before.*  The  Baron  De  Kalb  fell  in  this  action,  covered  with 
wounds.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  this  defeat,  followed  the  surprise 
and  all  but  annihilation  of  Sumpter's  forces,  by  Tarleton,  at  the 
Wateree.  But  the  splendid  affair  at  King's  Mountain,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  in  which  Ferguson,  with  a  body  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  loyalists,  and  about  one  hundred  British  regu« 
lars,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  Campbell,  Shelby,  and  Cleave- 
land,  at  the  head  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  with  the  re-appearance  of  Sumpter  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  volunteers — defeating  Major  Wemys  at  Broad 
river,  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  repulsing  Tarleton  himself 
at  Black-stocks  near  the  Tiger  river,  on  the  20th, — contributed  not 
a  little  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  Americans  in  that  quarter.  At 
the  north,  the  only  considerable  movement  by  the  enemy  was  the 
expedition  of  the  Hessian  General  Knyphausen  into  New  Jersey, 
during  which  he  burnt  thirteen  houses  and  the  church  at  Con- 
necticut Farms,  and  fifty  houses  at  Springfield.  Fighting  a 
battle  at  that  place  without  achieving  a  victory,  he  returned  to 
Elizabethtown,  and  thence  back  to  New- York. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  Summer  at  the  north,  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  British  Adjutant  General,  'Major  Andr6,  in  the 
character  of  a  spy,  and  the  consequent  detection  of  the  treason 
of  Greneral  Arnold.  The  annals  of  war  fiimish  not  a  more 
flagrant  instance  of  treachery  than  that.  Arnold  was  a  brave 
man,  who  had  shared  largely  in  the  confidence  of  Washington 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war ;  and  although  events  had 
siibsequently  occurred  which  must  seriously  have  shaken  the 
faith  of  the  Commander-in-chief  in  his  private  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity, still  he  could  not  have  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  his  patriotism,  or  his  integrity  to  the  country;  ignorant, 
probably,  of  the  fact  which  will  appear  a  few  pages  ahead,  that 
even  that  Aad  been  questioned,  during  the  Canadian  campaign  of 
1776.    But,  aside  from  Arnold's  thirst  for  military  &me,  which 

•  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  t!ie  command  at  Providence  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  winter,  Qeneral  Oitee  had  been  residing  at  his  own  home  in  Virginia. 
He  was  unanimously  appointed  by  Congress,  on  the  13th  of  June,  to  take  command 
In  the  aouthcm  department. — Sparks, 
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certainly  cannot  be  denied  to  him,  his  ruling  passion  was  ava- 
rice. During  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  command 
of  which  he  was  invested  after  its  evacuation  by  the  British 
troops  in  1778,  he  had  lived  in  a  style  of  splendor  altogether 
beyond  his  means.  Embarking  largely  in  privateering  and 
other  speculations,  he  had  suffered  heavy  losses ;  and  to  supply 
an  exchequer  which  had  been  exhausted  by  an  almost  boundless 
prodigality,  he  had  resorted  to  acts  of  oppression  and  base  dis- 
honor. Another  device  to  obtain  the  means  of  indulging  his 
extravagance,  was  the  exhibition  of  accounts  against  the  public, 
so  enormous  as  to  demand  an  investigation  by  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Many  of  these  accoimts  being  disallowed  by  the 
Commissioners,  Arnold  appealed  to  Congress.  A  committee  of 
re-examination  was  appointed ;  the  report  of  which  was,  that 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  had  already  allowed  too  much.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  brought  to  answer  for  his  peculations, 
and  other  malpractices,  before  a  General  Court-martial ;  and  he 
only  escaped  being  cashiered,  by  the  death  of  one  witness  and 
the  unaccountable  absence  of  another.  Still,  his  conduct  was 
pronounced  highly  reprehensible  by  the  Court,  for  which  he  was 
subjected  to  a  reprimand  from  the  Commander-in-chief.  The 
impression,  however,  was  strong,  and  very  general,  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  dismissed  from  the  army.  Stung  to  the 
quick  at  these  censures  of  the  Congress,  the  Court,  and  of  his 
commander — ^hating  that  commander  now,  if  he  had  not  done  so 
before,  for  the  high-souled  honor  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  exalt- 
ed virtue  and  moral  purity  of  his  life — ^hating  him  the  more  bit- 
terly because  of  his  own  fall — and  stimulated  to  the  foul  purpose, 
like  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  traitress 
before  him*— ^Arnold  had  almost  consummated  his  long-medi- 

•  It  it  well  known  that,  on  the  detection  of  Arnold'i  treason  and  his  flight,  Mrs. 
Arnold  was  apparently  deeply  afitjcted — tearing  her  hair,  and  seeming  almost  fran- 
tic. So  great  was  her  agony,  that  the  feelings  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  other 
«ffiosn,  were  greatly  excited  in  her  behalf.  The  author  has  long  been  aware,  through 
the  confidential  friends  of  the  late  Colonel  Burr,  that  Mrs.  Arnold  was  only  aeHtig  a 
pmrl  when  she  exhibited  her  distress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Shippen, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  been  married  to  Arnold  at  Philadelphia  in  1779.  She 
bad  corresponded  with  Major  Andr^,  during  the  Summer,  under  a  pretext  of  obtain- 
ing rapplies  of  millinery,  &c.  Her  habits  were  extraragant,  and  had  doubtless  con 
tribated  to  involve  her  husband  more  deeply  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  Having 
obtained  from  General  Washington  a  passport,  and  permission  to  join  her  husband 
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tated  treachery,*  when  the  arrest  of  the  un&rtunateAndrt  saved 
not  only  the  citadel  of  the  army,  but  probably  the  cause  of  the 
country  itself. 

With  a  seeming  desire  of  active  service,  Arnold  had  urged 
forward  his  trial,  that,  as  he  protested,  he  mig^t  be  enabled  the 
earlier  to  take  die  field  But  in  pursuance,  no  doubt,  of  his 
understanding  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  his  great  anxiety  was  to 
obtain  the  command  of  West  Point  With  this  view  he  wrote 
to  General  Schuyler,  who  was  then  in  camp,  as  one  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  likewise  corre- 
sponded with  Robert  R.  Livingston  upon  the  subject.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Livingston  applied  to  General  Washington  6xr  that 
station  in  behalf  of  Arnold.  The  application  was  successful, 
though  not  immediately.  On  the  first  of  August  Arnold  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army.  Con>- 
plaining,  however,  that  his  wounds  were  3ret  too  painfiil  to  allow 
him  to  act  with  efficiency  in  the  field,  on  the  3d  of  the  same 
month  he  was  directed  to  repair  to  West  Pbint,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  post.t 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  main  design  of  the  pres^it  work, 
to  recapitulate  the  history  of  this  memorable  instance  of  the 
blackest  treachery.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  his  arrest^  die 
conduct  of  Andr^  was  characterised  by  candor,  manliness,  and 
honor.    He  was  tried  by  a  board  of  officers,  and  convicted  on 

in  New- York,  Mrs.  Arnold  itopped  on  the  way  at  the  hooee  of  Mn»  Provost,  at 
Paramus,  the  lady  of  a  British  officer,  and  afterward  the  wife  of  Colooel  Barr,  where 
she  Htayed  one  night  Here  the  frantic  scenes  of  West  Point  were  re-enacted  while 
there  were  strangers  present ;  but  as  soon  aa  they  were  alone,  she  became  tran- 
quilised,  and  assured  Mrs.  Pro?ost  that  she  was  heartfly  aick  of  the  theatrics  aha 
was  playing.  She  stated  that  she  had  ooneaponded  with  the  British  oommaader— 
that  she  was  disgusted  with  the  American  cause,  and  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  it ;  and  that,  through  great  precaotioD  and  unceasing  perseverance,  she  had 
ultimately  brouj^ht  the  Qeneral  into  the  airangemeat  to  surrender  West  Point  to 
the  British,  &c.  &c.  For  farther  particulars  upon  the  sobject,  see  Dbtis's  Life  of 
Burr,  pp.  819,830.  In  his  letter  in  her  behalf  to  General  Washington,  Arnold 
of  course  entirely  exculpated  his  wife.  The  public  vengeance,  he  said,  'bought 
alone  to  fall  on  ma.  She  is  aa  good  and  as  innocent  aa  an  angel,  aud  b  incapable 
of  doing  wrong." 

*  Eighteen  months  before  the  consummation  of  his  treason,  Oeneral  Arnold  com- 
menced writing  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  anonymously,  and  firom  time  to  time  oommo* 
nicated  to  him  important  intelligence. — Sp&rkt, 

t  LcUer  of  Washington  to  General  Arnold,  August  3^  1780.  See,  also^  note  of 
Spttiks  lo  the  8U4iie,  «nd  other  antecedent  letters. 
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his  own  fraiik  confessions,  without  the  testimony  of  a  single  wit- 
ness. His  main  object,  idler  he  saw  his  destiny  was  inevitable, 
was  to  relieve  himself  from  the  reproach  of  having  been  guilty 
of  any  act  of  personal  dishonor ;  and  to  show  that  in  fact  he  had 
been  compelled  to  assume  the  disguise  in  which  he  was  taken, 
by  Arnold  himselll  And  when  he  had  expiated  his  error  by  his 
life,  the  feeling  was  almost  imiversal,  that  the  iron  hand  of  the 
Law-martial  had  &llen  upon  the  wrong  individual.  For, 
although,  in  regard  to  Andr^  himself,  it  was  doubtless  right,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  justice  should  be  inexo 
rable ;  yet  humanity  cannot  but  weep  over  the  hard  £site  of  the 
victim,  while  it  marvels  that  an  inscrutable  Providence  did  not 
so  order  events  as  to  bring  Arnold  to  the  gibbet  on  which  the 
youtbfid  stranger  so  nobly  died.  '<  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  man  suf- 
'^  &r  death  with  moie  justice,  or  deserve  it  less,"  was  the  remark 
of  a  gallant  soldier  who  was  in  attendance  upon  him  during 
his  imprisonment ;  and  the  account  of  his  character,  written  by 
that  officer,  and  his  demeanor  during  the  trying  scenes  inter 
▼ening  between  his  arrest  and  execution,  cannot  be  read  with- 
out exciting  emotions  of  high  admiration  and  profound  regret.* 
Happy,  however,  was  his  &te,  compared  with  that  of  the  arch- 
traitor,  whose  moral  leprosy,  like  the  plague-spot,  caused  him  to 
be  shunned  through  life  by  all  honorable  men — an  object  of 
loathing  and  scorn,  to  fill — ^unregretted  By  any  one — a  dishonor  • 
able  grave ! 

Resuming,  again,  the  Indian  relations  of  the  North,  the  first 
occurrence  to  be  noted  is  a  visit  made  by  several  of  the  Oneida, 
Tcscarora,  and  Caughnawaga  Indians  to  the  French  army  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  Cauglxnawaga  Indians,  residing  at  the 
liachine  rapids  near  Montreal,  had  been  altogether  in  the 
interest  of  France  down  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada 
by  the  British  and  Provincial  arms ;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  ancient  attachment  of  other  branches  of  the  Six  Nations  to 
the  French  had  not  been  entirely  lost  It  was  also  recollected, 
that  ^  when  M.  de  Yaudreuil  surrendered  Canada  to  the  En- 

«  Thedocameot  referred  to  n  a  letter  pablished  in  the  Pennsylyania  Gazette  o 
OslolMr  SSIh,  178S,  written,  at  wis  aoppoBed,  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  at  that  thno 
an  Aid-de-camp  to  the  Commander-in-chief.    There  is,  either  in  the  library  or  the 
pKtore  gallery  of  Yale  College,  New-Haven,  a  likenoM  of  M^or  Andr^,  sketched 
opOQ  paper,  by  hioweli^  during  his  confinement,  and  but  a  short  time  before  his 
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<<glish,  he  gave  to  the  Indians,  as  tokens  of  recogiuzance,  a 
'<  golden  crucifix  and  a  watch ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  re- 
'<  newal  of  the  impressions,  which  had  been  in  some  degree  pre* 
"  served  among  them  by  these  emblems  of  firiendship,  might 
"  have  the  effect  to  detach  them  from  the  influence  of  the  En- 
"  glish,  and  strengthen  their  union  with  the  Ameri<ians  and 
"  French."*  That  the  British  officers  were  apprehensive  that  an 
influence  adverse  to  the  cause  of  the  King  might  be  awakened 
among  the  Indians  by  the  alliance  of  the  French  with  the  Ame- 
ricans, was  rendered  highly  probable,  from  the  pains  taken  by 
the  former  to  impress  them  with  a  beUef  that  no  such  alliance 
had  been  formed.!  Hence  it  was  judged  expedient  by  General 
Schuyler,  who  was  then  at  Albany,  that  a  delegation  of  the  In- 
dians should  be  sent  to  Rhode  Island,  where  conviction  of  the 
fact  might  be  wrought  upon  their  senses  by  the  substantial  evi- 
dence of  the  fleet  and  army.l  Thirteen  Oneidas  and  Tuscaro- 
ras,  and  five  Caughnawagas,  were  accordingly  despatched  to 
Rhode  Island,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Deane  the  Interpreter. 
They  arrived  at  Newport  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  marks  of  attention  by  the  French 
conmianders.  ''  Entertainments  and  military  shows  were  pre- 
''  pared  for  them,  and  they  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  what 
<<  they  saw  and  heard.  Suitable  presents  were  distributed  among 
^  them ;  and  to  the  chiefi  were  given  medals  representing  the 
"  coronation  of  the  French  King.  When  they  went  away,  a 
"  written  address  was  delivered  to  them,  or  rather  a  kind  of  pro- 
^  clamation,  signed  by  Count  Rochambeau,  copies  of  which 
« were  to  be  distributed  among  the  friendly  Indians."  It  was 
in  the  following  words  :-^ 

"  The  King  of  France,  your  father,  has  not  forgotten  his 
children.  As  a  token  of  remembrance,  I  have  presented  gifts 
to  your  deputies  in  his  name.  He  learned  with  concern,  that 
many  nations,  deceived  by  the  English,  who  were  his  enemies, 
had  attacked  and  lifted  up  the  hatchet  against  his  good  and 
faithful  allies,  the  United  States.  He  has  desired  me  to  tell  you, 
that  he  is  a  firm  and  £iithfiil  friend  to  all  the  fidends  of  America, 
and  a  decided  enemy  to  all  its  foes.     He  hopes  that  all  his 


*  Spaiks. 

I  Letter  from  Waahiogton  to  Count  de  Rochambeta.  }  Ideoi. 
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children,  whom  he  loves  sincerely,  will  take  patt  with  their 
i£ither  in  this  war  against  the  English." 

The  Caughnawagas  being  more  conversant  with  the  French 
than  with  the  English  language^  the  address  was  written  in 
both  languages,  and  signed  and  sealed  in  due  form.*  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  either  good  or  ill  came  from  the 
movement  The  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  were  already  suffi- 
ciently true  in  their  alliance  with  the  Americans.  The  Caugh- 
nawagas had  made  friendly  advances  to  the  Americans  before, 
which  resulted  ia  nothing.  And  as  for  the  other  and  greater 
divisions  of  the  Six  Nations,  their  hostility,  it  will  soon  be  per- 
ceived, was  not  abated. 

But  even  yet  tlie  desire  of  vengeance,  on  the  part  of  the 
savages,  had  not  been  satisfied.  Smarting  from  the  devastations 
of  Sullivan's  expedition,  neither  the  irruption  of  Sir  John  John- 
son  to  Johnstown  and  Caughnawaga,  nor  the  invasion  and  de- 
struction of  Canajoharie  by  Thayendanegea,  was  deemed  by  them 
a  sufficient  retaliatory  visitation.  Another  and  yet  more  exten- 
sive expedition,  both  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  engaged,  and  the  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished,  was  therefore  planned  and  carried  into 
execution,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  Joseph  Brant, 
and  the  famous  Seneca  warrior,  the  Com-PlanterA  This 
latter  chief  was  a  half-breed,  his  father  being  a  white  man,  liv* 
ing  in  the  Mohawk  country,  named  John  0'Bail.t 

The  Indian  portion  of  this  expedition  was  chiefly  collected  at 
Tioga  Point,  whence  they  ascended  the  Susquehanna  to  Una- 
dilla,  where  a  junction  was  formed  with  Sir  John  Johnson, 
whose  forces  consisted,  besides  Mohawks,  of  three  companies  ot 
his  own  regiment  of  Greens ;  one  company  of  German  Yagers ; 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men  from  Butler's  rangers ;}  and 
one  company  of  British  regulars,  under  the  immediate  command 

•  Note  in  Um  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Wuhington  by  Spaikfl,  «nd  also  a  let- 
tar  fnm  the  Count  de  Rocfaambeau,  dted  bj  him. 

t  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  this  chief,  afterward  celebrated  in  our 
Indian  annals,  occov  in  the  history  of  the  ie?oiution,  although  he  wis  in  the  field 
with  his  tribe  against  General  SolliTan*  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  orthc^graphy 
ef  his  parental  name.  It  has  been  written  Abeel,  CBeal,  and  CBail.  The  latter  is 
the  name  according  to  Mary  Jemison.  He  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  rival 
of  the  eloquent  Keeper- A  wake,  Red  Jacket,  by  whom  his  influence  was  ultimately 
destmyed  and  himself  supplanted. 

I  Mary  Jemison.  $  MSS.  of  Msjor  Thomas  Sammons. 
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of  Captain  Bichard  Duncan,  the  son  of  an  opulent  gentleman 
residing,  previous  to  the  war,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schoieo 
tady.*  The  troops  of  Sir  John  were  collected  at  Lachine,  near 
Montreal,  whence  they  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  On- 
tario and  Oswego.  From  this  point  they  crossed  the  country  to 
the  Susquehanna,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Indians  and 
Tories  from  Tioga.  Sir  John  had  with  him  two  small  mortars^ 
and  a  brass  three-pounder,  called  a  grasshopper,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  beiug  mounted  upon  iron  legs  instead  of  wheels. 
These  pieces  of  ordnance  were  transported  through  the  woods 
upon  pack-horses.  Every  soldier,  and  every  Indian,  was  pro- 
vided with  eighty  rounds  of  cartridges.t 

The  Indians  never  breathed  more  fiercely  for  vengeance  than 
at  this  time,  and  they  went  forth  upon  the  war-path  with  a  de- 
termination that  nothing  should  impede  their  march  or  prevent 
their  depredations. t  Their  numbers  have  been  variously,  esti- 
mated at  from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty — alide* 
scriptions  of  troops  included.  The  latter  estimate  is  probably  the 
nearest  to  the  truth,  judging  firom  the  results  of  the  campaign. 

Their  course  was  by  their  old  route,  along  the  Charlotte 
river,  (sometimes  called  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,) 
to  its  source,  and  thence  across  to  the  head  of  the  Sdio- 
harie-kill,  for  the  purpose  of  making  thorough  work  in  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  continuous  chain  of  settlements  through  that 
beautiful  valley  to  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk.  The  enemy 
had  designed  to  keep  the  movement  a  pr<^ound  secret,  until  pro- 
claimed by  his  actual  presence.  Two  of  the  Oneidas,  in  their  ser- 
vice, having  deserted,  frustrated  that  design  by  giving  information 
of  their  approach  to  the  settlements.  §  Whether  fit>m  weariness  of 
continual  alarms,  or  from  ignorance  or  doubt  as  to  the  quarter 
where  the  blow  was  to  be  stnick,  or  from  criminal  negligence, 
cannot  be  told ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  surprise  was  as  com- 
plete as  the  success  of  the  campaign  was  discreditable  to  those 
who  did  not  prevent  it. 

The  plan  of  Sir  John  and  Captain  Brant  was  to  enter  the 
valley  by  night,  pass,  if  possible,  ihe  upper  fort  unobserved,  and 
then,  by  silently  destroying  the  intervening  settlements,  attack 

♦  Giles  p.  Yatea,  Eaq.  f  Major  Sammoiu. 

I  Manr  JeiiuaoQ,  who  seeoia  to  have  been  present  at  the  gathering. 
§  Lettsr  of  General  Haldiniand  to  Lord  George  Gemudne. 
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the  middle  fprt,  at  Middleburgh,  early  in  the  moming.  This 
fort  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  and  My  state  troops, 
called  three  months  men,  exclusive  of  some  fbfty  militiarmen — 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Major  Woolsey,"^  who,  from 
all  accounts,  appears  to  have  been  an  inefficient  officer,  and  by 
some  writers  has  been  represented  as  the  most  miserable  of  pol- 
troons.! The  design  of  passing  the  upper  fort  unperceived,  was 
in  part  successful ;  nor  was  the  enemy's  approach  to  the  middle 
fortress  discovered  until  just  at  break  of  day,  on  the  moming  of 
the  16th  of  October,  when  a  sentmel,  named  Philip  Graft,  stand- 
ing upon  the  parapet  of  a  mud  wall,  discovered  a  fire  kindling 
in  some  buildings  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
Calling  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  he  communicated  the  dis- 
covery through  him  to  the  commanding  officer.  The  drums 
at  once  beat  to  arms,  and  Major  Woolsey  requested  forty  volun- 
teers to  sally  forth  and  discover  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  Every 
man  on  duty  promptly  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  the  com- 
plement was  thereupon  counted  off  from  the  right,  and  sent  out 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Spencer.  The  little  band  proceeded 
with  alacrity  in  the  direction  of  the  burning  buildings,  until 
Chey  suddenly  encountered  the  enemy's  advance.  Three  shots 
were  exchanged,  when  Spencer  retreated,  and  brought  his  de- 
'.achment  back  into  the  fort  without  the  loss  of  a  man.J  At  this 
OKmient  the  concerted  signal  of  three  guns  from  the  upper  fort 
jame  rolling  down  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  from  which  it  was 
^dent  that  the  enemy  had  passed  that  fortress  without  molesting 
it.  A  proper  degree  of  vigilance,  however,  ought  certainly  to  have 
enabled  the  sentinels  of  that  garrison  to  observe  the  advance  of  the 
invading  army,  instead  of  merely  catching  a  glimpse  of  its  rear. 
The  moment  the  enemy  had  thus  been  discovered,  front  and  rear, 
concealment  of  his  approach  being  no  longer  possible,  the  torch 
was  indiscriminately  applied  to  such  houses  and  bams  as  came 
n  his  way.    The  season  had  been  bountiful,  the  rich  alluvial 

•  MS.  fftatement  of  Philip  Oraft,  in  the  author's  possession. 

t  **  Woobej't  pretence  of  mind  fbnook  him  in  the  hoar  of  danger.  He  con* 
ceaiad  bimaelf  at  first  with  the  women  and  children  in  the  house,  and  when  driTCii 
<Mt  by  the  ridicule  of  his  new  associates,  he  crawled  round  the  intrenchments  on  hb 
liands  and  knees,  amid  the  jeers  and  bm?os  of  the  militia,  who  felt  their  courage  re* 
▼hre  as  their  lau^ter  was  excited  by  the  cowardice  of  their  major."— ConqifrcVt 


t  MS.  atatement  of  Philip  Graft 
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bottoms  of  the  Schoharie^kill  producing  an  unusually  abundant 
harvest  that  year.  The  barns  were  therefore  well  stored  with 
the  earlier  grains,  while  the  fields  were  yet  heavily  burdened 
with  the  autumnal  crops.  But  the  husbandmen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  those  lodging  for  greater  security  in  the  little  apology 
for  a  fortress,  looked  abroad  at  sunrise  to  behold  the  produce 
of  their  industry  in  flames. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  main  forces  of  the  enemy  had  arrived^ 
and  the  fort  was  completely  invested.  A  column  of  troops,  with 
the  pieces  of  light  artillery  heretofore  mentioned,  passed  round  the 
north-east  side  of  the  fort,  and  planted  their  guns  upon  an  emi- 
nence commanding  the  American  works.  An  officer  with  a  flag 
was  now  despatched  toward  the  garrison,  and  from  the  moment 
he  was  seen,  an  order  was  given  to  cease  firing.  All  was  silent 
until  he  had  approached  to  within  the  distance  of  fair  rifle  shot, 
when  the  reader's  old  acquaintance.  Murphy,  recently  of  Mor- 
gan's rifle  corps,  but  now  making  war  on  his  own  responsibility, 
expressed  a  determination  to  shoot  down  the  officer  by  whom  the 
flag  was  borne.  He  was  instantly  ordered  by  the  officers  of  the 
regular  troops  to  forbear.  But  the  militia  irregulars  encouraged 
him  to  persist  in  his  mutinous  determination.  He  did  so ;  but 
for  once  his  rifle  was  untrue,  and  the  flag-officer  immediately 
faced  about  and  retired  to  his  own  ranks. 

Sir  John  thereupon  opened  his  artillery  upon  the  fort,  while 
the  Indians  and  rangers  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry — ^both 
without  much  efiect  The  enemy's  field-pieces  were  probably 
of  too  small  calibre  for  the  distance,  and  the  shells  were  thrown 
with  so  little  skill,  for  the  most  part,  as  either  to  fall  short,  or  fly 
over  the  works,  or  to  explode  in  the  air.  Two  shells,  however, 
fell  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  within  the  fort,  one  of  which  was 
precipitated  down  into  a  room  occupied  by  two  sick  women. 
It  sank  into  a  feather  bed,  and  exploded — but  without  inflicting 
fiurther  injury.  Fire  was  communicated  to  the  roof  of  the 
building  by  the  other  shell,  and  was  extinguished  with  a 
single  pail  of  water  carried  up  and  applied  by  Philip  Graft. 
Unfortunately  the  garrison  was  unable  to  return  the  fire  with 
spirit,  for  the  want  of  powder.  The  regular  troops  had  only  a 
few  rounds  each,  and  the  militia  were  but  little  better  provided 
in  that  respect.  Messengers  had  been  despatched  to  Albany  on 
the  preceding  day  for  ammunition,  and  also  for  reinforcements ; 
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but  neither  had  yet  been  received,  so  that  the  fort  was  but  ill 
prepared  for  protracted  or  efficient  resistance.  But  of  this  des- 
titution the  enemy  was  of  course  ignorant ;  and  the  shooting  at 
his  flag-officer  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  construed  by 
Sir  John  as  evidence  of  a  determination  to  make  no  terms.  Ex- 
pecting  a  desperate  resistance,  therefore,  the  Baronet  may,  from 
that  circumstance,  have  proceeded  with  the  greater  caution. 

It  was  indeed  a  singular  siege.  The  enemy,  spreading  over 
the  whole  of  the  little  plain,  were  now  occupied  in  feeble  attacks 
upon  the  fort,  and  now  dispersing  in  small  detachments,  to  plim- 
der  another  farm-house  and  bum  another  corn-stack.  There 
was  one  large  bam,  situated  near  the  fort,  and  around  which 
stood  a  circle  of  stacks  of  wheat.  These  the  enemy  attempted 
several  times  to  fire,  but  Lieut.  Spencer  sallied  forth  with  his 
little  band  of  forty,  and  so  gallantly  protected  the  property,  that 
the  enemy  reluctantly  abandoned  his  design  upon  that  point 
Spencer  was  fired  upon  briskly  in  this  sortie,  but  lost  only  one 
of  his  men. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  another  flag  was  despatched 
toward  the  fort  by  Sir  John,  which  Murphy  again  determined  to 
shoot  down  the  moment  the  officer  came  within  range  of  his  trusty 
rifle.  Major  Woolsey  and  the  officers  interposed,  but  the  mili- 
tia again  rallied  round  Murphy ;  and  although  one  of  the  officers 
drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  to  run  the  ofiender  tlirough  if 
he  persisted,  yet  the  rifleman  coolly  replied  that  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  commanding  officer,  who  he  believed  intended  to 
surrender  the  fort ;  that,  if  taken,  he  knew  well  what  his  own 
&te  would  be,  and  he  would  not  be  taken  alive.  As  the  flag 
approached,  therefore,  he  fired  again,  but  happily  without  effect ; 
and  the  flag  officer  once  more  returned  to  the  head-quarters  of  Sir 
John.*  When  the  officers  of  the  regular  troops  remonstrated 
against  such  a  barbarous  violation  of  the  usages  of  honorable 
war,  the  miliiia  soldiers  replied  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  foe 
who  paid  no  regard  to  such  usages ;  and,  however  strictly  they 
might  observe  the  rules  of  war  and  of  etiquette  themselves,  the  be- 
si^rs  would  be  the  last  men  to  exhibit  a  corresponding  course  of 
conduct  in  the  event  of  their  success.  The  wailings  of  plundered 
and  murdered  families  without  the  fort,  and  the  columns  of 

*  SUtement  of  Philip  Graft. 
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smoke  and  flame  then  ascen(£ng  to  die  hearens,  afforded  ample 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  their  position.  '^  The  savages,  and  their 
'<  companions,  the  Tories,  still  more  savage  than  they,  had 
^  shown  no  respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condition ;  and  it  was  not 
<<  without  force  that  the  question  was  repeated,  are  we  bound  to 
"exercise  a  forbearance  totally  unreciprocated  by  the  enemy  V 
"  Besides,"  it  was  added,  « let  us  show  that  we  will  neither  take 
"  nor  give  quarters ;  and  the  enemy,  discovering  our  desperation, 
"  will  most  likely  withdraw."* 

The  desultory  battle  was  again  renewed — small  parties  of  the 
garrison  occasionally  watching  opportunities  to  sally  forth  and 
do  what  mischief  they  could  to  the  enemy,  retreating  within 
the  gates  again  when  likely  to  be  borne  down  by  superior  num- 
bers. Sir  John,  perceiving  at  length  that  neither  shot  nor  shells 
made  any  impression  upon  the  garrison,  formed  his  disciplined 
troops  under  shelter  of  a  small  building  more  immediately  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  prepared  for  an  attempt  to 
carry  it  by  assault.  A  flag  again  approached,  and  Murphy 
brought  up  his  rifle  to  fire  upon  it  the  third  time.  He  was  ad- 
monished, as  before,  to  desist,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  arrest 
him.  But  he  was  a  universal  favorite,  and  the  soldiers  would 
not  allow  the  procedure.  A  white  flag  was  then  ordered  to 
be  raised  from  the  fort,  but  Murphy  threatened  instant  death  to 
any  one  who  obeyed  the  direction ;  and  as  the  enemy's  flag" 
continued  to  approach,  he  was  again  preparing  his  piece,  when 
an  officer  once  more  interposed.  Captain  Rqi^htmeyer,  of  the 
militia,  standing  by  the  side  of  Murphy,  gave  him  the  order  to 
fire.  The  continental  officer  made  a  demonstration  toward  Reght- 
meyer,  by  attempting  to  draw  his  sword ;  but  immediately  de- 
sisted as  the  latter  clubbed  his  fiisee,  and  gave  an  impressive 
motion  with  its  breech,  of  an  import  not  to  be  misimderstood ; 
whereupon  the  Major  stepped  back,  and  there  the  matter  ended.! 
The  officer  bearing  the  flag,  having  been  thus  a  third  time  re- 
pulsed, Sir  John  convened  a  council  of  war,  and  after  a  brief 
consultation,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  proceeded  on  his  Vandal 
march  down  the  valley.  The  reason  of  this  hasty  change  of 
purpose  has  never  been  known.  Some  have  asserted  that  a 
pretended  loyalist  gave  the  Baronet  an  exaggerated  account  of 

♦  Tl.«  Sexagenaiy,  f  Ibid. 
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Che  strength  of  the  garrison  and  its  means  of  resistance.* 
Others  have  said  that  rumors  of  approaching  reinforcements 
induced  him  to  hasten  forward,  lest  his  projected  march  of  de- 
sohition  should  be  interrupted.  But  it  is  likely  that  the  repeated 
violations  of  the  flag  had  created  an  impression  that  such  an 
indomitable  garrison  might  not  prudently  be  aigaged  steel  to 
steel  and  hand  to  hand,  by  assailants  not  to  be  relied  upon  witli 
nmch  confidence  in  such  emergencies. 

The  march  of  the  invaders  was  rapid  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Hunter,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schoharie-kill  with  the  Mohawk 
river,  in  the  course  of  which  they  destroyed  the  buildings  and 
produce  of  every  agricultural  description.f  On  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lower  Fort  at  Old  Schoharie,  Sir  John  divided  his 
forces — the  regulars  continuing  down  on  tlie  bank  of  the  creek 
to  the  left  of  the  fort,  while  the  Indians  skirted  the  meadows 
half  a  mile  distant  on  the  right.  Having  thus  gained  the  north 
side  of  the  fort,  they  made  a  stand  for  a  brief  space  of  time, 
and  a  few  shots  were  interchanged.  Some  sharp-shooters  hav- 
ing been  stationed  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  the  enemy 
Drought  one  of  their  field-pieces  to  bear  upon  it.  A  single  shot 
only  struck,  which  lodged  in  the  cornice,  and  a  discharge  oi 
grape  firom  the  fort  drove  the  invaders  back,t  whereupon  their 
noarch  was  resumed  and  continued  to  Fort  Hunter ;  at  which 
place  they  arrived  in  the  night  without  interruption.  In  their 
course  the  whole  valley  was  laid  in  ruins.  The  houses  and 
bams  were  burnt,  the  horses  and  cattle  killed  or  taken ;  and 
those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  safely  within  the  walls  of 
their  Uttle  fortifications,  were  either  killed  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. Not  a  building,  known  by  the  Indians  and  Tories  to 
belong  to  a  Whig,  was  saved.  Sir  John  had  ordered  his  forces 
to  spare  the  church  at  the  upper  Fort,  but  his  mandate  was  dis- 
obeyed, and  the  structure  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  houses  of 
the  loyalists  were  passed  unmolested ;  but,  exasperated  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  habitations,  the  Whigs  soon  caused  these 

•CampbelT. 

t  The  deftraetkm  of  gram  was  00  great  as  to  tfareaten  the  moet  alarming  eon- 
•eqoeocea,  in  raepect  to  the  forming  ofmagannea  for  the  pnbrie  aervice  at  the  North. 
Bat  for  that  event,  the  aeCUement  of  Schoharie,  alone,  would  hare  dellTered  eighty 
dMoaand  bnahela  of  grain.— Letter  ^  Wtukbtgim  Co  ike  Pt$9iieni  of  Cangretit 
Jf€9.  7,  1780. 

}  Campbdra  Annabt 
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to  be  numbered  in  the  common  lot*    Thus  was  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Schoharie-kill  made  desolate. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  at  the  forts  was  very  trifling. 
Only  two  were  killed,  and  one  wounded,  at  the  middle  Fort,  and 
none  at  the  lower.  But  of  the  unprotected  inhabitants,  num- 
bers— according  to  some  accounts,  one  hundred — ^were  killed. 
There  were  some  individual  occurrences  during  the  day,  more- 
over, which  are  worthy  of  being  specially  noted.  It  happened 
early  in  the  morning,  that  John  Vrooman  and  two  of  his  neighbors 
were  upon  a  scout  in  the  woods,  about  eight  miles  from  the  fort, 
when  they  discovered  an  Indian.  Vrooman  fired,  and  the  Indian 
fell.  At  the  same  instant  another  Indian  was  discovered  through 
the  bushes,  who  was  also  brought  down  by  one  of  Vrooman^ 
companions.  A  third  savage  was  now  seen ;  but  as  Vrooman's 
third  companion  hesitated  about  firing,  Vrooman  himself  snatch- 
ed his  rifle  from  him,  and  brought  that  warrior  also  to  the 
ground.  At  the  same  instant—for  it  was  all  the  work  of  a 
moment — ^up  rose  from  the  groimd  a  group  of  Indians  and  Tories, 
who  set  upon  them  with  a  terrible  yell.  Vrooman  and  his  com- 
panions fled  in  different  directions  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and 
succeeded,  by  reason  of  their  wind  and  bottom,  and  their  zigzag 
flights,  in  making  their  escape.  It  was  noon  when  the  former 
reached  liis  own  home, — only  to  behold  his  house  in  flames. 
His  wife  and  her  mother  were  made  captives  by  an  Indian 
named  Seth  Hendrick,  who  had  formerly  resided  in  Schoharie  ; 
but  they  were  released  and  sent  back  on  the  following  day,  by 
Captain  Brant,  together  with  a  letter,  written  upon  birch  bark, 
explaining  his  reasons  for  allowing  their  return. f 

One  of  the  farmers,  on  that  day,  while  engaged  with  his  boys 
in  unloading  a  wagon  of  grain  at  the  bam,  hearing  a  shriek, 
looked  about,  and  saw  a  party  of  Indians  and  Tories  between 

*  The  Indians  spared  one  house,  from  the  consideration  that  it  had  fonneily 
been  occupied  at  one  of  their  treaties. 

t  The  SesagenafT.  The  Vroomans  were  an  extensive  faniOy  in  the  Schoharie 
settlements,  and  were  severe  sufferers.  In  the  last  preceding  chapter  but  ooe^  the 
boastings  of  Becraft,  who  had  murdered  one  entire  family  of  that  name,  have  been 
noted.  During  the  present  expedition,  the  following  persons,  among  others,  wera 
murdered,  viz : — ^Tunis  Vrooman,  his  wife  and  son ;  while  at  the  same  time  Elphraim 
Vrooman  and  his  two  sons,  Bartholomew  and  Josias,  John  Vrooman,  Martin  Vroo- 
man, Bartholomew  Vrooman,  Jun.,  Simon  Vrooman,  his  wife  and  his  soo  Jacob, 
were  taken  prisoners  and  carriod  to  Canada.^  G'ifet  F.  YaUt* 
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himself  and  the  house.  "  The  enemy,  my  bo3rs !"  said  the 
father,  and  sprang  from  the  wagon,  but  in  attempting  to  leap  the 
fence,  a  rifle  ball  brought  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  shriek 
had  proceeded  from  his  wife,  who,  in  coming  from  the  garden, 
had  discovered  the  savages,  and  screamed  to  give  the  alarm. 
She  was  struck  down  by  a  tomahawk.  Her  little  son,  five  years 
old,  who  had  been  playing  about  the  wagon,  ran  up  to  his  mo- 
ther, in  an  agony  of  grief,  as  she  lay  weltering  in  blood,  and 
was  knocked  on  the  head,  and  left  dead  by  the  side  of  his  parent 
The  two  other  boys  were  carried  away  into  Canada,  and  did 
not  return  until  after  the  war.* 

The  fiunily  of  Ephraim  Vrooman  was  also  particularly  un 
fortunate.    He  was  at  work  in  the  field  when  he  first  discovered 
a  straggling  party  of  the  enemy  approaching.    He  started  at  full 
speed  for  his  house,  in  order  to  obtain  his  arms,  and  sell  his 
life  as  dearly  as  possible.     But  in  climbing  a  fence  he  was  seized, 
and  taken  prisoner.    His  wife,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  by 
flight,  was  shot  dead  before  his  eyes.    As  she  fell,  her  little 
daughter,  aged  eleven  years,  ran  up,  and  cast  herself  down  by 
the  side  of  her  dying  parent,  as  clinging  to  her  for  protection, 
ivhen  an  Indian  came  up,  and  added  to  the  agony  of  the  father 
and  the  crimes  of  the  day,  by  crushing  her  head  with  a  stone.t 
There  was  an  aged  man  in  the  middle  Fort,  who  performed 
a  bold  exploit.    He  was  the  owner  of  a  mill  about  two  miles 
distant,  at  which  his  son  had  passed  the  night.    Knowing  that 
some  one  or  more  of  the  enemy's  plundering  parties  would  as- 
suredly visit  the  mill,  at  the  instant  Lieutenant  Spencer's  party 
encountered  Sir  John's  advance  guard  in  the  morning,  the  old 

•  The  Sexagenary.  « Ephraim  Vrooman  himself  waa  carried  away  by  Seth 
Heodrick,  who  treated  him  with  much  kindneaa  by  the  way.  There  were  two  or 
three  other  Indiaas  in  the  immediate  party  with  Seth.  These,  before  they  arrived 
at  their  place  of  destination,  grew  tired  of  their  prisoner,  and  proposed  to  despatch 
him.  Mr.  Vrooman  overheard  the  conversation,  which  was  conducted  in  a  whisper, 
and  repeated  it  to  Hendrick.  Hendrick  assured  him,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
Ihat  *  not  a  hahr  of  his  head  should  be  touched,'  and  gave  his  companions  a  severe 
reprimand  dor  their  ungenerous  conspiracy.  After  the  termination  ef  the  revolii- 
tionaiy  contest,  Hendrick  paid  Mr.  Vrooman  a  visit,  and  apdogpied  for  his  conduct 
during  the  war,  in  the  strong  metaphorical  language  of  his  nation.  The  tomahawk, 
mid  he,  is  used  only  in  war ;  in  time  of  peace  it  is  buried — it  cuts  down  the  sturdy 
mk  as  welt  as  the  tender  vine ;  but  I  (laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  V's  shoulder,)  I  saved 
the  oak."— Otfes  F.  Yates, 

t  The  Sexagenary. 
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man  sallied  out  and  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  his  son.  Mount* 
ing  each  a  horse  to  return  to  the  fort,  they  found  it  already  in- 
vested by  the  enemy  on  their  arrival.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
they  passed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy  at  full  speed, 
dashed  up  to  the  rear  of  the  Fort,  and  were  received  in  safety.* 
There  was  another  incident  transpiring  at  the  fort,  which 
stands  in  happy  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  commanding 
major.  The  females  within  the  fortress  are  said  to  have  dis- 
played a  degree  of  heroism  worthy  of  commendation  and  of 
all  praise.  Being  well  provided  with  arms,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  use  them  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  carry  the  works  by 
storm.  One  of  them,  an  interesting  young  woman,  whose  name 
yet  lives  in  story  among  her  own  mountains,  perceiving,  as  she 
thought,  symptoms  of  fear  in  a  soldier  who  had  been  ordered  to 
a  well  without  the  works,  and  within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
for  water,  snatched  the  bucket  from  his  hands,  and  ran  forth  for 
it  herself.  Without  changing  color,  or  giving  the  slightest 
evidence  of  fear,  she  drew  and  brought  bucket  after  bucket  to 
the  thirsty  soldiers,  and  providentially  escaped  without  in- 

jury.t 

Sir  John  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Hunter  on 
the  17th,  continuing  the  work  of  destruction  in  every  possible 
direction.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  Captain  Duncan  crossed 
the  river  with  tliree  companies  of  the  Greens  and  some  Indians. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18tb,  all  that  had  been  left  standing  of 
Caughnawaga  at  the  time  of  the  imiption  of  Sir  J<dm  in  the 
preceding  Spring,  and  all  that  had  been  rebuilt,  was  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  sinmltaneous  and  most  desolating  march  up 
the  river  was  then  commenced  by  Sir  John  and  the  main  body 
of  his  forces  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  by  Captain 
Duncan's  division  on  the  north.  As  at  Schoharie,  the  march  of 
both  was  one  of  entire  devastation.  Rapine  and  plunder  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  both  shores  of  the  Mohawk  were 
lighted  up  by  the  conflagration  of  every  thing  combustible;  while 
the  panic-stricken  inhabitants  only  escaped  slaughter  or  captivity 
by  flight —they  knew  not  whither.J  Conspicuous  among  the 
sufferers  was  Major  Jelles  Fonda,  a  faithful  and  confidential 
oflicer  mxder  the  father  of  Sir  John ;  but  who,  having  turned  his 

*  The  Sexavonary.  f  Idem.  {  MSS.  of  Major  Thomas  Sammons. 
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back  upon  the  royal  cause,  was  singled  out  as  a  special  and 
signal  mark  of  vengeance.  His  mansion  at  "  The  Nose,"  in 
the  town  of  Palatine,  was  destroyed,  together  with  property  to 
the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  doUars.  The  Major  was  himself 
absent.*  His  wife  escaped  under  the  curtain  of  a  thick  fog,  and 
made  her  way  on  foot,  twenty-six  miles,  to  Schenectady .t  Sir 
John  encamped  with  his  forces  on  the  night  of  the  18th  nearly 
opposite,  or  rather  above  the  Nose.  On  the  following  morning 
he  crossed  the  river  to  the  north  side,  at  Keder's  Rifts.  The 
greater  part  of  the  motley  army  continued  its  progress  directly 
up  the  river,  laying  waste  the  country  as  before.  A  detachment 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  was,  however,  dispatched  firom 
Keder's  Rifts  against  the  small  stockade  called  Fort  Paris,  in 
Stone  Arabia,  some  two  or  three  miles  back  from  the  river,  north 
of  Palatine.  But,  after  marching  about  two  miles,  the  main  body 
also  wheeled  ofi*  to  the  right,  to  assist  in  attacking  the  fort.  The 
work  of  devastation  was  continued  also  in  this  direction,  as  at 
other  places. 

The  small  fort  just  mentioned  was  at  this  time  in  command 
of  Colonel  Brown,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
uien.  An  unfortunate  occurrence  induced  him  to  leave  his 
iefences,  and  resulted  in  his  discomfiture  and  fall. '  The  circum- 
stances were  these: — the  moment  tidings  that  Sir  John  had 
uroken  into  the  settlements  of  the  Schoharie  reached  Albany, 
General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Claverack,  at  the  head  of  the 
Jlaverack,  Albany,  and  Schenectady  militia,  pushed  on  by 
forced  marches  to  encounter  him,  accompanied  by  Governor 
Clinton.  Having  arrived  at  Caughnawaga  on  the  18th,  and  hav- 
ing likewise  ascertained  that  Fort  Paris  was  to  be  assaulted  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  Van  Rensselaer  dispatched  orders  to  Colo- 
nel Brown  to  march  out  and  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
'v^le  at  the  same  time  he  would  be  ready  to  fall  upon  his  rear. 
Brown,  fidthfiil  to  the  hour  designated,  sallied  forth,  and  gave 
Sir  John  battle  near  the  site  of  a  former  work,  called  Fort  Key- 
ser.  But  General  Van  Rensselaer's  advance  had  been  impeded, 
90  that  no  diversion  was  created  in  Brown's  favor;  and  his 
forces  were  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enemy,  or  even  to  check 
his  progress.    Colonel  Brown  fell  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his 

*  In  the  SUte  Senate,  the  legislature  being  then  in  SeMion  at  Poughkeepaie. 
t  Aotiquariao  Rcaearches,  by  Giles  F.  Yates. 
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little  division,  of  which  from  forty  to  forty-five  were  also  slain. 
The  remainder  of  his  troops  sought  jsafety  in  flight. 

Colonel  Brown,  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  was  a  soldier  of 
great  courage  and  high  moral  worth.  He  was  early  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  was  engaged  in  the  memorable  and  ultimately  disas- 
trous campaign  in  Canada.  While  the  American  army  was  at 
Sorel,  he  detected,  or  believed  he  detected,  a  design  on  the  part 
of  General  Arnold  then  to  play  the  traitor.  Arnold  was  about 
making  a  mysterious  night  movement  of  the  flotilla  of  light  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  Americans,  then  with  the  army  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  Colonel  Easton,  suspecting  all  was  not  right, 
prevented — ^but  not  until  he  had  ordered  two  or  three  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  bear  upon  the  vessels,  threatening  to  fire  upon  them 
if  they  proceeded.  The  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  Easton 
and  Brown  was,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Arnold  to  run  ofi 
with  the  flotilla,  and  sell  out  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 

After  the  close  of  the  Canadian  campaign,  during  the  winter 
of  1776-77,  while  Arnold  and  many  ot  the  officers  were  quar- 
tered in  Albany,  some  difficulty  occurred  between  Brown  and 
the  former,  which  resulted  in  ill-feeling  between  them.  Arnold 
was  at  the  head  of  a  mess  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  officers,  among 
whom  was  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis.  Colonel  Brown,  having 
weak  eyes,  and  being  obliged  to  live  abstemiously,  occupied 
quarters  affording  greater  retirement.  In  consequence  of  the 
misunderstanding  referred  to.  Colonel  Brown  published  a  hand* 
bill,  attacking  Arnold  with  great  severity ;  rehearsing  the  suspi- 
cious circumstances  that  had  occurred  at  Sorel ;  and  upbraiding 
him  for  sacking  the  city  of  Montreal  while  he  was  in  the  occu* 
pancy  of  that  place.  The  handbill  concluded  with  these  re- 
marltable  words : — "  Money  is  this  man's  God,  and  to  get 

ENOUGH  of  it,  HE  WOULD  SACRIFICE  HIS  COUNTRY." 

Such  a  publication  could  not  but  produce  a  great  sensation 
among  the  officers.  It  was  received  at  Arnold's  quarters  while 
the  mess  were  at  dinner,  and  read  aloud  at  the  table — ^the  ac- 
cused himself  sitting  at  the  head.  Arnold,  of  course,  was  greatly 
excited,  and  applied  a  variety  of  epithets,  coarse  and  harsh,  to  Co- 
lonel Brown,  pronouncing  him  a  scoundrel,  and  declaring  that  he 
would  kick  him  wheresoever  and  whensoever  heshould  meet  him. 
One  of  the  officers  present  remarked  to  the  General,  that  Colo- 
nel Brown  was  his  friend  ;  and  that,  as  the  remarks  just  applied 
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to  him  had  been  so  publicly  made,  he  presumed  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  his  repeating  them  to  that  officer.  Arnold  re- 
plied, certainly  not ;  adding,  that  he  should  feel  himself  obliged 
to  any  officer  who  would  inform  Colonel  Brown  of  what  had 
been  said.  The  officer  replied  that  he  should  do  so  before  he 
slept. 

Under  these  circumstances  no  time  was  lost  in  making  the 
communication  to  Colonel  Brown.  Colonel  Lewis  himself 
called  upon  Brown  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  the  matter 
was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation.  The  Colonel  was  a 
mild  and  amiable  man,  and  he  made  no  remark  of  particular 
harshness  or  bitterness,  in  respect  to  Arnold ;  but,  toward  the 
close  of  the  interview,  he  observed — "  Well,  Lewis,  I  wish  you 
would  invite  me  to  dine  with  your  mess  to-morrow."  ''  With 
all  my  heart,"  was  the  reply ;  "  will  you  come  ?"  Brown  said 
he  would,  and  they  parted.  The  next  day,  near  the  time  of 
serving  dinner.  Colonel  Brown  arrived,  and  was  ushered  in. 
The  table  was  spread  in  a  long  room,  at  one  end  of  which  the 
door  opened  directly  opposite  to  the  fireplace  at  the  other.  Ar 
nold  was  at  the  moment  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  so  that, 
as  Brown  opened  the  door,  they  at  once  encountered  each  other 
fiice  to  &ce.  It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  interest  for  the  re- 
sult Brown  walked  calmly  in,  and  turning  to  avoid  the  table, 
passed  round  with  a  deliberate  step,  and  advancing  up  close  to 
Arnold,  stopped,  and  looked  him  directly  in  the  eye.  After  the 
pause  of  a  moment,  he  observed :  '<  I  understand.  Sir,  that 

^  YOU  HAVE  SAID  TOU  WOULD  KICK  ME  :  I  NOW  PRESENT  MY- 
«  SEI.F  TO  GIVE  YOU  AN   OPPORTUNITY  TO  PUT  YOUR  THREAT 

^  INTO  EXECUTION  !"  Another  brief  pause  ensued.  Arnold 
opened  not  his  lips.  Brown  then  said  to  him — ^<<Sir,  you 
"^  ARE  A  DIRTY  SCOUNDREL."  Amold  wss  Still  silcut  as  the 
sphinx.  Whereupon  Brown  turned  upon  his  heel  with  dignity, 
apologised  to  the  gentlemen  present  for  his  intrusion,  and  im- 
mediately left  the  room. 

This  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  scene,  and  more  extra- 
ordinary still  is  the  feet,  that  the  particulars  have  never  been 
communicated  in  any  way  to  the  public.  Arnold  certainly  did 
not  lack  personal  bravery ;  and  the  unbroken  silence  preserved 
by  him  on  the  occasion,  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  feared  to  provoke  inquiry  upon  the  subject. 
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while  at  the  same  time  he  could  throw  himself  upon  his  well- 
attested  courage  and  his  rank,  as  excuses  for  not  stooping  to  a 
controversy  with  a  subordinate  officer.  But  it  must  still  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  personal  interviews  to 
be  found  among  the  memorabilia  of  military  men.* 

In  the  year  following,  during  the  campaign  of  Burgoyne, 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Arnold,  Brown  was  left  without  any 
command.  But  he  was  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  remain  idle  iii 
such  a  moment  of  his  countrjr's  peril.  He  raised  a  corps  of 
volunteers  on  his  own  account,  and  performed  one  of  the  most 
daring  exploits  of  the  whole  war. '  While  Burgoyne  was  yet  in 
the  fiill  career  of  victory,  Brown  dashed  into  his  rear,  and  pro- 
ceeding down  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  fell  upon  a 
small  post,  which  he  carried  without  opposition.  The  surprise 
was  complete.  Ha  also  took  possession  of  Mount  Defiance, 
Mount  Hope,  the  landing-place,  and  about  two  hundred  bat- 
toaux.  With  the  loss  of  only  three  killed  and  five  wounded, 
Colonel  Brown  liberated  one  hundred  American  prisoners,  and 
captured  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  enemy.  He  made 
an  attempt  on  Mount  Independence  and  Ticonderoga;  but,  too 
W3ak  for  the  investment  of  those  works,  he  returned  through 
Lake  George  to  Diamond  Island,  containing  the  enemy's  depot 
of  provisions.  He  attacked  the  works  upon  this  island,  but  beings 
repulsed,  burnt  the  vessels  he  had  captured,  and  returned  to  his 
former  station.  This  brilliant  affair  by  Colonel  Brown  took 
place  at  the  time  when  Arnold  had  the  ear  of  General  Gates  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  giving  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition, Gates  carefully  avoided  even  naming  the  gallant  offi- 
cer who  had  planned  and  achieved  it.  It  was  an  instance  of 
neglect  for  which  that  officer  ought  for  ever  to  have  been  asham- 
ed. Colonel  Brown  was  a  gentleman  of  education,  bred  to  the 
bar,  and  greatly  respected  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance.     But  to  return. 

After  the  fall  of  Colonel  Brown,  and  the  defeat  of  his  troops. 
Sir  John  dispersed  his  forces  in  small  bands,  to  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles  in  all  directions,  to  pillage  and  destroy.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he  reunited  his  troops,  and  leaving  Stone  Ara- 

*  The  particulars  of  thi « interesting  story  were  derived  by  the  author  from  th« 
]ip«  of  Q^Qi^ral  "LcvtU  liiiiidulf. 
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bia  a  desert,  inarched  back  to  the  river  road,  east  of  Caroga 
Creek.  The  detachment  of  Captain  Duncan  having  come  up, 
Sir  John  again  moved  toward  the  west.  There  was  a  small 
defence  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  called  Fox's  Fort. 
Avoiding  this  work  by  diverging  from  the  road  to  the  margin  of 
the  river  on  the  left,  Sir  John  continued  his  course  three  miles 
farther,  to  a  place  called  Klock's  Field,  where,  from  the  fatigue 
of  his  troops,  and  the  over-burthens  of  provisons  and  plunder 
with  which  they  were  laden,  it  became  necessary  to  halt. 

Cieneral  Van  Rensselaer  was  now  close  in  pursuit  of  Sir 
John,  with  a  strong  force.  Indeed,  he  ought  to  have  overtaken 
him  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  since  he  had  encamped  the 
night  before  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at  Van  Eps's,  nearly 
opposite  Caughnawaga,  while  Sir  John  himself  was  encamped 
opposite  the  Nose,  only  two  or  three  miles  farther  up  the  river. 
Sir  John^s  troops,  moreover,  were  exhausted  by  forced  marches,  ac- 
tive service,  and  heavy  knapsacks,  while  those  of  Van  Rensselaer 
were  fresh  in  the  field.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  while 
continuing  his  march  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  Yan  Rens- 
selaer was  joined  by  Captain  M'Kean,  witli  some  eighty  vol  on- 
teers,  tc^ther  with  a  strong  body  of  Oneida  warriors,  led  by 
their  principal  chief,  Louis  Atayataronghta,  who,  as  stated  in  a 
former  chapter,  had  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel 
by  Congress.  With  these  additions,  the  command  of  General 
Tan  Rensselaer  numbered  about  fiiteai  hundred — a  force  in 
every  way  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  John  had  stationed  a  guard  of  forty  men  at  the  ford,  to 
diq[>ute  its  passage.  On  approaching  this  point,  General  Yan 
Rensselaer  halted,  and  did  not  again  advance  until  the  guard  of 
the  enemy  had  been  withdrawn.  Continuing  his  march  still 
upon  the  South  side  of  the  river,  while  the  enemy  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  death  and  destruction  on  tlie  North, 
Yan  Renssdaer  arrived  opposite  the  battle^oimd  where  Brown 
had  fallen,  before  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  while  the  savage 
war-whoop  was  yet  resounding.  This  was  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
moniingy  and  the  Americans  came  to  a  halt,  about  three  miles 
below  Caroga  Creek,  still  on  the  south  side.  While  there,  some 
ol  the  fugitives  from  Colonel  Brown's  regiment  came  running 
down,  and  jumping  into  the  river,  forded  it  without  difficulty. 
As  tliey  came  to  the  south  bank,  the  General  inquired  whence 
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they  came.  One  of  them,  a  militia  o&cet  named  Tan  Allen, 
replied  that  they  had  escaped  from  Brown's  battle.  "  Hovir  has 
it  gone  ?"  "  Colonel  Brown  is  killed,  with  many  of  his  men. 
Are  you  not  going  there  ?"  '<  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
fording  place,"  said  the  General.  He  was  answered  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  The  General  then  inquired  of 
Van  Allen  if  he  would  return  as  a  pilot,  and  the  reply  was 
promptly  in  the  affirmative.  Hereupon  Captain  M^Kean  and 
the  Oneida  chief  led  their  respective  commands  through  the 
river  to  the  north  side,  expecting  the  main  army  immediately 
to  follow.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Dubois,  of  the  State  levies, 
rode  up  to  the  General,  who  immediately  mounted  his  horse, 
and  instead  of  crossing  the  river,  accompanied  the  Colonel  to 
Fort  Plain,  some  distance  above,  to  dinner  as  it  was  understood. 
Meantime  the  baggage  wagons  were  driven  into  the  river,  to 
serve  in  part  as  a  bridge  for  the  main  body  of  Van  Rensselaer's 
forces,  and  they  commenced  crossing  the  stream  in  single  files. 
The  passage  in  this  way  was  not  effected  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  General  returned  and  joined 
them,  just  as  the  last  man  had  crossed  over.  Governor  Clinton 
remained  at  the  fort.  As  the  General  arrived  at  the  water's 
edge.  Colonel  Louis,  as  the  Oneida  chieftain  was  called,  shook 
his  sword  at  him,  and  denounced  him  as  a  Tory.  Arrived  on 
the  north  side.  Colonel  William  Harper  took  the  liberty  of  remon- 
strating with  the  Greneral  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  agieat  and 
unnecessary  delay,  attended  with  a  needless  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  suffered  thus 
long  to  remain  unprotected.  From  that  moment  Yan  Rensselaer 
moved  with  due  expedition.  The  troops  were  set  in  motion, 
and  marched  in  regular  order,  in  three  divisions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Oneida  warriors  and  the  volunteers  under  M'Kean, 
who  regulated  their  own  movements  as  they  pleased — showing 
no  disposition,  however,  to  lag  behind.  The  advance  was  led 
by  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis. 

Anticipating  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  receive  an  attack, 
Sir  John  had  made  his  dispositions  accordingly.  His  regular 
troops,  Butler's  rangers,  and  the  Tories  less  regularly  organized, 
were  posted  on  a  small  alluvia]  plain,  partly  encompassed  by  a 
sweeping  bend  of  the  river.  A  slight  breast-work  had  been 
hastily  thrown  across  the  neck  of  the  little  peninsula  thus 
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ibrmed,  £>r  the  protection  of  his  troops,  and  the  Indians,  under 
Thayendan^nea,  were  secreted  among  the  thick  shrub  oaks 
covering  the  table-land  of  a  few  feet  elevation,  yet  farther  north. 
A  detachment  of  German  Yagers  supported  the  Indians.* 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  day  when  Yan  Rensselaer  arrived, 
and  the  battle  was  immediately  commenced  in  the  open  field. 
Two  of  the  advancing  divisions  of  State  troops,  forming  the 
left,  were  directed  against  the  regular  forces  of  Sir  John  on  the 
flatts,  commencing  their  firing  firom  a  great  distance  with  small 
arms  only — ^the  field-pieces  not  having  been  taken  across  the 
river.  Colonel  Dubois  conmianded  the  extreme  right,  which 
was  so  far  extended  that  he  had  no  enemies  to  encounter.  Next 
to  him  were  liFKean's  volunteers  and  the  Oneida  Indians, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attack  Thayendanegea's  Indians  and  the 
Yagers.  These  were  supported  by  a  small  corps  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis.  The  American  left  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Cuyler  of  Albany,  Sir  John's  right  was 
formed  of  a  company  of  regular  troops.  His  own  regiment  of 
Greens  composed  the  centre,  its  left  resting  upon  the  ambus- 
caded Indians.  The  latter  fjrst  sounded  the  war-whoop,  which 
was  promptly  answered  by  the  Oneidas.  Both  parties  eagerly 
rashed  forward,  and  the  attack,  for  the  instant,  was  mutually 
impetuous.  Dubois,  though  too  far  extended,  brought  his  regi- 
ment speedily  to  the  support  of  BFEean's  volunteers,  who  were 
following  up  the  attack  of  the  Oneidas.  The  hostile  Indians 
manifested  a  disposition  to  stand  for  a  few  moments ;  but  Dubois 
had  no  sooner  charged  closely  upon  them,  than  they  fled  with 
precipitation  to  the  fording  place  near  the  upper  Indian  Castle, 
about  two  miles  above — crossing  the  road  in  their  flight,  and 
throwing  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  Greens  as  a  cover.  The 
Mohawk  chief  was  wounded  in  the  heel,  but  not  so  badly  as  to 
prevent  his  escape. 

The  enemy's  r^ular  troops  and  rangers,  however,  fought 
with  spirit,  although  Sir  John  himself  was  reported  by  some  to 
have  fled  with  the  Indians.!    On  the  flight  of  the  Indians,  Major 


♦  These  Yagers  were  a  sort  of  rifle  corps — using  short  rifles. 

t  Major  Thomas  SammonS)  from  whose  manuscripts  the  author  has  chiefly 
drawn  the  facts  of  this  portion  of  the  narrative^i.  e.  after  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Van 
Rensselaer  at  Van  Eps's— is  positive  in  his  declarations,  that  the  British  Command- 
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Van  Benschoten,  of  Dubois's  regiment,  hastened  to  the  General 
for  permission  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy.  It  was  just  twilight ; 
and  the  iadications  were  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  best  por* 
tion  of  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  concision,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  conquered.  The  disappointment  was  therefore  great, 
when,  instead  of  allowing  a  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  or  duu^ing 
upon  the  feeble  breast-work  on  the  flatts,  and  thus  finishing  the 
battle,  General  Van  Rensselaer  ordered  his  forces  to  retire  for  the 
night  His  object  was  to  obtain  a  better  position  for  a  bivouac, 
and  to  renew  and  complete  the  battle  in  the  morning — ^for  which 
purpose  he  fell  back  nearly  three  miles,  to  Fox's  Fort.  His 
troops  were  not  only  disappointed,  but  highly  incensed  at  this 
order,  believing  that  the  contest  might  have  been  victoriously 
ended  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Indeed,  the  brave  Ck>lonel  Loiiis, 
of  the  Oneidas,  together  with  Ck)lonel  Clyde  and  Captain 
lUTKean,  refused  to  retreat,  but  sheltered  themselves  in  the  ad- 
jacent buildings — Changing  upon  the  enemy's  lines  several  hours, 
and  making  some  prisoners.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
Clyde,  with  a  handfol  of  Schoharie  militia,  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing one  of  the  enemy's  field-pieces.  The  Americans  were  still 
more  chagrined  on  learning  fiN>m  one  of  the  prisoners  that  the 
troops  of  Sir  John  were  on  the  point  of  capitulating  at  the  very 
moment  of  Van  Rensselaer's  order  to  retreat.  And  firom  the 
foct  that  the  river  was  alike  too  rapid  and  too  deep,  where  it 
curved  round  the  battle-field,  to  admit  of  an  escape  in  that  direc- 
tion, no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  enemy  had  been  en- 
turely  within  their  power.  But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  golden 
opportunity  had  been  lost.  On  the  morrow's  dawn  there  was 
no  enemy  in  the  field  to  encounter.  Under  cover  of  darkness 
the  Royal  Greens  and  Butler's  Rangers  had  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Indians,  and  made  good  their  escape. 

Louis  with  his  warriors,  and  M'Kean  with  his  volimteers, 
crossed  the  river  early  in  the  morning,  in  pursuit.  General  Yan 
Rensselaer  also  arrived  on  the  battle-ground  between  8  and  9 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  work  of  the  preceding 
day.  While  he  was  crossing  the  river  and  preparing  to  follow 
on,  some  of  liFKean's  volunteers,  who  were  waiting  for  the  main 
army,  in  strolling  about,  came  upon  a  little  block-house,  in  which 

er  was  amons;  the  first  to  flee.    Other  acooants  tpeak  diflerently.    Major  Sam- 
jnons  was  in  the  hatde,  among  the  volanteers  of  M'Kean. 
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they  found  nine  of  the  enemy  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
during  the  night.  One  of  the  party  making  the  discovery  was 
Thomas  Sammons,  and  among  the  prisoners  was  a  Tory  who 
had  been  his  near  neighbor  in  Johnstown.  On  being  asked  how 
they  came  there,  this  man,  whose  name  was  Peter  Cass,  replied 
— '^  Why,  lam  ashamed  to  tell.  Last  night,  after  the  battle,  we 
*< crossed  the  river.  It  was  dark.  We  heard  the  word,  'lay 
*^  down  your  arms.'  Some  of  us  did  so.  We  were  taken,  nine  of 
^  us,  and  marched  into  this  little  fort  by  seven  militia-men.  We 
"  formed  the  rear  of  three  hundred  of  Johnson's  Greens,  who 
^  were  running  promiscuously  through  and  over  one  another. 
^  I  thought  Greneral  Van  Rensselaer's  whole  army  was  upon  us. 
^  Why  did  you  not  take  us  prisoners  yesterday,  after  Sir  John 
<<Tan  off  with  the  'Indians  and  left  us?  We  wanted  to  sur 
« lender." 

When  Sir  John  fled  from  the  field  with  the  Indians  and  Ya- 
gers, he  doubdess  supposed  all  was  lost.  He  laid  his  course 
direct  for  the  Onondaga  lake,  where  his  boats  had  been  conceal- 
ed, pursuing  the  main  road,  and  making  only  a  slight  deviation 
to  the  south  of  the  German  Flatts,  to  avoid  the  forts  at  that  place. 
His  Greens  and  Rangers  followed  closely  upon  his  heels,  and 
overtook  him  at  Oneida.  Tan  Rensselaer  pressed  forward  in 
pursuit,  with  all  his  forces,  as  fieor  as  Fort  Herkimer,  where  he 
was  overtaken  by  Governor  Clinton,  who  did  not,  however, 
interfere  with  the  command.  Louis  and  M'Kean  were  now 
pushed  forward  in  advance,  with  orders  to  overtake  the  fugitive 
aimy  if  possible,  and  engage  them — ^Tan  Rensselaer  promising  to 
continue  his  jnarch  with  all  possible  rapidity,  and  be  at  hand 
to  support  them  in  the  event  of  an  engagement  On  the  next 
morning  the  advance  struck  the  trail  of  Sir  John,  and  took  one 
of  his  Indians  prisoner.  Halting  for  a  short  time.  Colonel  Du- 
bois came  up,  and  urged  them  forward,  repeating  the  assurances 
of  the  General's  near  approach  and  sure  support.  The  march 
of  the  advance  was  then  resumed,  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
6r  before  they  came  upon  the  enemy's  deserted  encampment — 
the  fires  yet  burning.  The  Oneida  chief  now  shook  his  head, 
and  refiised  to  proceed  another  step  until  General  Van  Rensse- 
laer should  make  his  appearance.  There  was  accordingly  a  halt 
for  some  time,  diuring  which  a  Doctor  Allen  arrived  from  the 
iniiiTi  army,  informing  the  officers  that  the  pursuit  had  already 
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been  abandoned  by  the  General,  who  was  four  miles  distant  on 
his  return-march ! 

The  expedition  was  of  course  at  an  end.  But  fortune  had 
yet  another  favor  in  store  for  Sir  John  Johnson — to  be  won  with- 
out the  bloodshed  that  had  attended  his  desolating  course  through 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  Having  ascertained  where  Sir  John's 
boats  were  concealed,  General  Van  Rensselaer  had  despatched 
an  express  to  Port  Schuyler,  ordering  Captain  Yrooman,  with  a 
strong  detachment,  to  hasten  forward  in  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  destroy  them.  Yrooman  lost  no  time  in  attempting  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  orders ;  but  one  of  his  men  falling  sick,  or  feign- 
ing himself  to  be  so,  at  Oneida,  was  left  behind.  Sir  John  soon 
afterward  came  up ;  and  being  informed  by  the  treacherous  in- 
valid of  Yrooman's  movement,  Brant  and  his  Indians,  with  a 
detachment  of  Butler's  rangers,  were  hastened  forward  in  pursuit 
They  came  suddenly  upon  Trooman  and  his  troops  while  they 
were  engaged  at  dinner,  and  every  man  was  captured  without 
firing  a  gun.* 

The  last  obstacle  to  his  escape  having  thus  been  removed.  Sir 
John  reached  Oswego  without  farther  molestation.  By  this  third 
end  most  formidable  irruption  into  the  Mohawk  country  during 
the  season,  Sir  John  had  completed  its  entire  destruction  above 
Schenectady — ^the  pnncipal  settlement  above  the  Little  Falls 
having  been  sacked  and  burnt  two  years  before.  General  Van 
Rensselaer  has  always  been  censured  for  his  conduct  in  this  ex- 
pedition. Indeed  his  behavior  was  most  extraordinary  through- 
out. On  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Klock's  Field,  Sir  John  was 
not  more  than  six  miles  in  advance — ^having  left  Yan  Eps's  just 
before  dark,  where  Yan  Rensselaer  arrived  and  encamped  early 
in  the  evening ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  no  extraordinary 
share  of  energy  was  required  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  engage- 
ment, even  before  the  encounter  with*  Colonel  Brown.  Major 
Sammons,  at  the  close  of  his  account  of  the  expedition,  remarks 
withemphasis—'^  When  my  father's  buildings  were  burnt,  and 

*  Major  Sammons ;  alio  statement  of  John  More,  yet  living,  who  waa  one  of  Sir 
John's  soldiers.  According  to  the  official  returns  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  this  affair  of 
the  capture  of  Captain  Yrooman  ajjd  his  detachment  took  place  on  the  23d  of  Oo 
toher,  at  a  place  called  Canaghsioraga.  Two  captains  and  one  lieutenant  were 
taken,  together  with  eight  non-commissioned  oiBcers  and  forty-five  private!.  Three 
privates  md  oge  iieutOQant  were  killed. 
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"  my  brothers  taken  prisoners,  the  pain  I  felt  was  not  as  great  as 
**  at  the  conduct  of  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer.*^ 

But  Sir  John's  escape,  after  all,  was  rather  a  flight  than  a  re- 
treat ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  capture  of  Yrooman's  detach- 
ment— a  most  unexpected  conquest — ^the  visible  trophies  of  his 
expedition  would  have  been  few  and  dearly  purchased.  Indu- 
bitable evidences  were  discovered  by  the  pursuers,  that  he  was 
reduced  to  a  most  uncomfortable  situation ;  and  from  the  Ba- 
ronet's own  letter  to  General  Haldimand,  it  appears  that  there 
were  many  missing,  who  it  was  hoped  would  find  their  way 
to  Oswego  or  Niagara.  General  Haldimand  wrote  to  his  go- 
vernment that  Sir  John  "  had  destroyed  the  settlements  of  Scho- 
'<  harie  and  Stone  Arabia,  and  laid  waste  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
« try,"  which  was  most  true.  It  was  added : — "He  had  several 
"  engagements  with  the  enemy,  in  which  he  came  off  victorious. 
"  In  one  of  them,  near  Stone  Arabia,  he  killed  a  Colonel  Brown, 
"  a  notorious  and  active  rebel,  with  about  one  hundred  oflicers 
"  and  men."  "  I  cannot  finish  without  expressing  to  your  Lord- 
<'  ship  the  perfect  satisfaction  which  I  have,  from  the  zeal,  spirit, 
"and  activity  with  which  Sir  John  Johnson  has  conducted 
"  this  arduous  enterprise.''t 

While  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  pushing  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  Sir  John  Johnson,  an  incident  occurred  at  Fort  Hunter, 
which  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  character  of  Joseph  Brant. 
The  plundered  and  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  Schoharie  set- 
tlements, the  day  after  the  enemy  had  departed  from  Fort  Hun- 
ter, crowded  about  the  fort,  each  his  tale  of  loss  or  grief  to  re- 
late.   Among  them  was  a  woman,  whose  husband  and  several 

*  '■  With  regard  to  the  battle  on  Klock'a  Farm,  and  the  facts  stated  in  these  pa- 
pefs,  I  would  say  that  I  joined  with  Captain  M'Kean  as  a  volanteer,  and  met  Gen. 
Van  Rensselaer  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  Caughnawaga,  earlj  in  the 
morning;  and  of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  most  of  the  facts  to  be  as  they  are 
stated,  i  staid  with  the  volunteers  after  the  battle,  and  held  the  conversation  with 
Che  prisonen  fimnd  in  the  little  block-house  the  next  morning,  as  stated.  I  was 
with  Capt.  Kean  when  he  had  orders  to  advance  and  overtake  Sir  John,  and  a 
short  time  after  saw  Dr.  Allen,  who  came  to  inform  us  that  Van  Rensselaer  was  re- 
taining. With  regard  to  the  route  of  Sir  John,  I  received  my  account  from  those 
of  his  own  party  who  are  now  living,  and  men  of  undoubted  veradty."— JVWe  of 
Mtjor  S^mmoiu— 1836. 

t  Letter  of  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand  to  Lord  George  Gkrmaine,  New  Annual 
Ri^ster  1781. 
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Other  members  of  the  family  were  missing.  She  was  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  loss  of  her  infant,  which 
had  been  snatched  from  the  cradle.  Early  the  next  rooming, 
while  the  officers  at  Tan  Rensselaer's  head-quarters  were  at  break- 
fast, a  young  Indian  warrior  came  bounding  into  the  room  like 
a  stag,  bearing  an  in&nt  in  his  arms,  and  also  a  letter  from 
Brant,  addressed  "  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  rebel  army." 
General  Yan  Rensselaer  not  being  present  at  the  moment,  the 
letter  was  opened  by  one  of  his  suite,  and  read  substantially  as 
follows : — 

"  Sir :  I  send  you  by  one  of  my  runners,  the  child  which  he 
"  will  deliver,  that  you  may  know  that  whatever  others  may  do, 
<'  I  do  not  make  war  upon  women  and  children.  I  am  sorry  to 
<'  say  that  I  have  those  engaged  with  me  in  the  service,  who 
''  are  more  savage  than  the  savages  themselves." 

Among  those  thus  referred  to,  he  proceeded  to  name  several 
of  the  leading  Tories,  including  the  two  Butlers,  and  others 
whose  names  are  not  recollected.*  It  was  very  speedily  ascer- 
tained that  the  infant  was  none  other  than  that  of  the  discon- 
solate mother  of  whom  mention  has  just  been  made.  Her  sen- 
sations on  again  clasping  her  infant  to  her  bosom  need  not  be 
described ;  nor  could  they  be.t 

There  was  yet  another  adventure  connected  with  this  expedi- 
tion, which  was  alike  interesting  and  amusing.  The  Senecas, 
it  has  already  been  stated,  were  led  by  the  Corn-Planter,  whose 

*  The  bitter  hostility  of  the  Tories  of  the  Mohawk  country  toward  their  former 
neighbors,  wms  at  times  exhibited  in  acts  of  such  fiend-like  ferocity  as  to  defy  ex- 
planation and  stagger  belief.  In  a  former  chapter  the  caae  of  an  infant  murdered 
in  its  cradle  by  a  Tory,  after  the  refusal  of  an  Indian  to  kill  it,  has  been  stated. 
There  was  another  like  instance  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Little  Falls,  marked, 
if  possible,  by  Ptill  greater  brutality.  An  Indian  having  refused  to  kill  an  infant 
as  it  lay  smiling  in  the  cradle,  the  more  savage  loyalist,  rebuking  the  compassion  of 
the  red  man,  thrust  it  through  with  his  bayonet  as  a  fisherman  would  spear  a 
salmon,  and  held  it  writhing  in  its  agonies  in  triumph  above  his  head.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  Bar,  lote  of  Little  Falls,  has  assured  the  author,  that  to  his  knowledge 
the  wretch  who  committed  that  diabolical  act  bad  the  eflronteiy  a  few  years  since  to 
present  himself  aa  a  candidate  for  a  pension,  under  one  of  the  acts  of  (Tongresa  for 
rewarding  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  revolution.  The  fact  just  related  was  for- 
tunately elicited  before  his  papers  were  completed,  and  the  result  need  not  be 
stated. 

t  The  author  has  received  the  account  of  this  interesting  occurrence  from 
General  Morgan  Lewis,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  a  spectator  of  all  the  particu- 
lars. 
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fiither,  as  it  has  also  been  stated,  was  a  white  man  named  O'Bail. 
Accoiding  to  Maij  Jemison,  the  residence  of  the  Corn-Planter's 
father  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Plank,  and,  of  course,  not  far 
from  the  battle-ground  of  Klock's  Field.  He  had  formerly  been 
in  the  habit  of  trayelling  back  and  forth  from  Albany  through 
the  Seneca  country,  to  Niagara,  as  a  trader.  Becoming  ena- 
mored of  a  pretty  squaw  among  the  Senecas,  in  process  of 
time  the  Corn-Planter  became  one  of  the  living  evidences  of  his 
affection.  Whether  the  father  was  aware  that  a  chief  of  so 
much  eminence  was  his  own  son,  history  does  not  tell ;  but 
the  son  was  ignorant  neither  of  his  parentage,  nor  of  the  resi- 
dence of  his  sire ;  and  being  now  in  his  close  vicinity,  he  took 
a  novel  method  of  bringing  about  an  acquaintance  with  him. 
Repairing  with  a  detachment  of  his  warriors  to  his  father's  house, 
he  made  the  old  man  a  prisoner,  and  marched  him  off.  Having 
proceeded  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  chief  stepped  up  before  his 
sire,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  My  name  is  John  O'Bail,  commonly  called  Corn-Planter.  I 
am  your  son  !  You  are  my  father !  You  are  now  my  prison- 
er, and  subject  to  the  customs  of  Indian  warfare.  But  you  shall 
not  be  harmed.  You  need  not  fear.  I  am  a  warrior  !  Many 
are  the  scalps  which  I  have  taken  !  Many  prisoners  I  have 
tortured  to  death  !  I  am  your  son !  I  am  a  warrior  !  I  was 
anxious  to  see  you,  and  to  greet  you  in  friendship.  I  went  to 
your  cabin,  and  took  you  by  force :  but  your  life  shall  be  spared. 
Indians  love  their  friends  and  their  kindred,  and  treat  them 
with  kindness.  If  now  you  choose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
your  yellow  son,  and  to  live  with  our  people,  I  will  cherish 
your  old  age  with  plenty  of  venison,  and  you  shall  live  easy. 
But  if  it  is  your  choice  to  return  to  your  fields,  and  live  with 
your  white  children,  I  will  send  a  party  of  my  trusty  young 
men  to  conduct  you  back  in  safety.  I  respect  you,  my  father. 
You  have  been  friendly  to  Indians :  they  are  your  friends."* 

«  life  of  Maiy  Jflauflon.  In  a  latter  written  by  Cora-PIantcr  to  the  Governor  of 
Fenwylfttoia,  m  188S,  oompUiniiig  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  officers  of  that  State 
to  ai|XMe  taxea  upoa  him  aod  the  Senecas  residing  on  the  Alleghany,  he  began  as 
Mows:— ^  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper,  and 
the  fio^  As  I  grew  op,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention,  and  play  with  the  Indian 
boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a  different  color 
from  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it.  I  inquired  of  my  mother  the  cau»e,  and  she  told 
me  that  my  father  was  a  resident  of  Albany.    I  ate  stiil  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark 
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The  old  gentleman,  however,  had  sown  his  wild  oats.  His 
days  of  romance  were  over.  Preferring,  therefore,  the  produce 
of  his  own  fields,  the  company  of  his  white  children,  and  the 
comforts  of  his  own  house,  to  the  venison,  the  freedom,  and  the 
forests  of  the  western  wilds,  he  chose  to  return.  His  son,  fill- 
filling  his  word,  bowed  to  the  election,  and  giving  his  lather  in 
charge  to  a  suitable  escort,  he  was  enabled  to  reach  his  own 
dwelling  in  safety.  The  proud  Seneca  and  his  warriors  moved 
off  to  their  own  wilds. 

Simultaneously  with  the  movements  of  Sir  John  Johnson 
through  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  country,  the  enemy  had 
been  actively  engaged  against  the  settlements  at  the  North  of 
Albany,  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Ghamplain,  and  like- 
wise against  some  of  the  upper  settlements  on  the  Connecticut 
river.  In  order  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Sir  John,  Major 
Carleton  came  up  the  lake  firom  St.  John's,  with  a  fleet  of  eight 

dish :  I  grew  up  to  be  m  young  mao,  mnd  married  me  a  wife,  but  I  had  no  kettle  or 
gun.    I  then  knew  where  my  father  lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was 
a  white  man,  and  spoke  the  English  language.    He  gave  roe  victuals  while  I  was 
at  his  house,  but  when  I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on 
the  way.    He  gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United 
States  were  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England,"  &c.  &e.    By  this 
statement  it  appears  that  he  must  have  seen  his  frther  several  years  before  the  Mo- 
hawk campaign.    This  may  very  well  have  been,  and  yet  the  anecdote  related  by 
Mary  Jemison  be  true  also.    In  every  instance  in  which  the  author  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  correctness  of  her  statements  by  other  authorities,  they  have 
proved  to  be  remarkably  correct    Com-PIanter  lived  to  a  great  age,  having  de- 
ceased within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.    He  was  an  able  man— distinguished  in 
subsequent  negotiations.    He  was  eloquent,  and  a  great  advocate  for  Tempenmce. 
Be  made  a  very  effective  and  characteristic  speech  upon  that  subject  in  1S22.    '^  The 
Qreat  Spirit  first  made  the  world,  and  next  the  flying  animals,  and  found  all  things 
good  and  prosperous.    He  is  immortal  and  everlasting.    After  finishing  the  flying 
animals,  he  came  down  on  earth,  and  there  stood.    Then  he  made  different  kinds  <^ 
trees,  and  woods  of  all  sorts,  and  people  of  every  kind.    He  made  the  Spring,  and 
other  seasons,  and  the  weather  suitable  for  planting.    These  he  did  make.    But 
stills  to  make  whiskey  to  give  to  Indians,  he  did  not  make."    *»•«•♦« 
^'The  Great  Spirit  told  us  there  were  three  things  for  people  to  attend  to.    First, 
we  ought  to  take  care  of  our  wives  and  children.    Secondly,  the  white  people  ought 
to  attend  to  their  farms  and  cattle.    Thirdly,  the  Oreat  Spirit  has  given  the  bears 
and  deers  to  the  Indians."    *    *    *    "The  Qreat  Spirit  has  ordered  me  to  quit 
drinking.    He  wishes  me  to  inform  the  people  that  they  should  quit  drinking  intoxi- 
cating drink."    In  the  course  of  the  same  speech,  he  gave  evidence  that  he  was  not 
overmuch  pleased  with  the  admixture  of  his  own  blood.    *    *    *    <'The  diflfereot 
kinds  the  Great  Spirit  made  separate,  and  not  to  mix  with  and  disturb  each  other. 
But  the  white  people  havd  broken  this  command,  by  mixing  their  color  with  the  In- 
dians.   The  Indians  have  done  better  by  not  doing  so." 
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large  vessels  and  twenty-sdx  flat-bottomed  boats,  containing  up- 
ward of  one  thousand  men,  regular  troops,  loyalists  and  Indians. 
Fort  George  and  Fort  Anne  were  both  taken  by  surprise,  and 
their  garrisons,  which  were  not  large,  were  surrendered  prison- 
ers of  war.*  The  party  directed  against  the  upper  settlements 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  was  commanded  by  Major  Haughton 
of  the  53d  regiment,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Indians,  of 
whom  there  were  two  hundred.  This  marauding  incursion 
was  likewise  successful.  In  addition  to  the  booty  taken,  thirty- 
two  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away  prisoners.  Several  of 
the  militia,  who  turned  out  in  pursuit  of  Major  Haughton,  were 
killed.  In  regard  to  Major  Carleton's  expedition,  sad  tales  of 
cruelty  were  reported.  One  of  these  was  a  relation,  by  a  de- 
serter named  Van  Deusen,  of  a  horrible  case  of  torture  inflicted 
upon  a  soldier  of  Colonel  Warner's  regiment,  taken  by  Carleton 
in  the  action  near  Fort  George.  Van  Deusen  was  a  deserter  from 
the  American  army  to  the  enemy ;  but  having  stolen  back  into 
his  own  country,  was  apprehended  and  executed.  Colonel  Gan- 
sevoort,  however,  then  in  command  at  the  North,  wrote  to  Major 
Carleton  upon  the  subject  on  the  2d  of  November,  stating  the 
particulars  of  the  story.  Carleton  repelled  the  charge  in  the 
most  positive  and  earnest  manner,  as  will  presently  appear.t 

The  correspondence  between  Gansevoort  and  Carleton,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  this  particular  transaction.  Indeed, 
that  was  altogether  an  incidental  afliedr,  and  the  correspondence 
with  Carleton  himself  was  also  incidental,  being  part  only  of 
a  more  extended  negotiation  with  other  and  higher  oflicers  of 
the  British  army  in  Canada,  the  object  of  which  was  the  settle- 
ment of  a  cartel  for  an  extensive  exchange  of  prisoners  at  the 
North.    The  story  will  be  best  told  by  the  introduction  of  a 

*  Forts  Anne  and  George  were  taken  by  Major  Carleton  on  the  tOth  and  11th  of 
October.  In  his  official  report,  Major  Carleton  stated  his  own  loss,  on  both  ocoa- 
■ioiM,  at  foar  oflicera  and  twenty*three  priYates  killed.  The  number  of  prisoners 
taken  is  stated  at  two  captains,  two  Ueutenants,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pii. 

Tites. 

t  Speaking  of  Carleton*s  expedition,  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Qeorge  Qermaine,  obsenres  :-»**  The  reports  asndoonsly  published  on  all  occasions 
by  the  enemy,  of  cruelties  committed  by  the  Indians,  are  notoriously  false,  and  pro- 
pagated merely  to  exasperate  the  ignorant  and  deluded  people.  In  this  late  instance 
Major  Carleton  informs  me,  tliey  behsTed  with  the  greatest  moderation,  and  did  not 
strip,  or  in  any  respect  ill  use,  their  prisoners.'*  Sir  John  Johnson  had  less  control 
over  Ids  Indians  at  Schoharie. 

VOL.  II.  17 
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portion  of  the  correspondence  itself  while  at  the  same  time 
several  other  points  will  receive  satis&ctory  illustration. 

General  Powell  to  Colonel  Van  Schaick. 

«  St.  John's  J  Sept.  22rf,  1780. 
"Sir, 

"  Agreeable  to  the  promise  made  in  my  letter  of  the  15th  of 
last  March,  I  send  by  your  returning  flag  of  truce,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  Moore,  and  their  families,  together  with  Matthew  Can- 
non, and  five  others,  made  prisoners  by  the  Indians  on  the 
Mohawk  river,  whose  advanced  time  of  life  and  earnest  solicita- 
tions to  return  to  their  families,  have  induced  General  Haldi- 
mand  to  grant  them  that  permission  ;*  as  also  Mr.  Williams  of 
Detroit,  who  desires  to  go  to  his  relatives ;  and  Mary  and  Betsey 
Lewis,  who  beg  to  go  to  their  father  near  Albany.  His  Excel- 
lency is  sorry  that  the  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
in  the  cartel  of  the  Cedars,  has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  enter 
upon  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
I)eated  attempts  to  escape,  many  throughout  the  province  are 
enlarged  upon  their  parole.  They  have  all  a  plentiful  allow- 
ance of  wholesome  provisions,  and  those  whom  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  keep  in  confinement,  are  accommodated  in  the  most 
comfortable  manner  circumstances  will  admit  of.  They  have, 
besides,  received  money  to  the  amount  of  the  within  accounts ; 
and  if  this  last  indulgence  is  to  be  continued,  it  is  but  reasonable  it 
should  be  remitted  in  coin ;  to  which  I  am  to  desire  your  atten- 
tion, as  very  heavy  bills  are  every  day  presented  from  our  troops 
who  are  prisoners  in  the  colonies. 

"  The  attention  which  has  been  shown  to  Mrs.  Campbell, 
and  those  in  her  imfortunate  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  good 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  have  the 
candor  to  acknowledge,  is  referred  to  for  comparison,  to  those 
by  whose  orders  or  permission  His  Majesty's  subjects  have 
experienced  execution,  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  loaded  with 
irons,  and  the  miseries  of  want. 

"  The  families  specified  in  the  enclosed  list  have  been  long 
in  expectation,  and  many  of  them  promised  permission,  to  join 

•  The  primnere  mbov(^roentioned,  it  will  bo  recollected,  were  taken  ot  Cherry 
Valley  in  1778.    See  Mrs.  Campbeli's  Narrative,  sketched  in  Vol.  L 
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their  husbands  and  relatives  in  this  province :  it  is  therefore 
requested  they  may  be  sent  to  your  advanced  post  on  the 
Skenesborough  communication,  and  a  flag  of  truce  shall  be 
sent  from  hence,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive them. 

«Iam,Su-, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

'^  Humble  servant, 

"H.  Watson  Powell, 

^^  Brigadier  General 
"  To  Colonel  Van  Schaick.'' 

Colonel  Gansevoort  to  General  Powell, 

"  Saratoga,  Nov.  2d,  1780. 
"Sir, 

"  Your  letter  of  22d  September  last,  directed  to  Colonel  Van 
Schaick,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  answer,  as  commanding  this  de- 
partment until  the  arrival  of  General  McDougall,  who  is  daily 
expected.*  The  prisoners  whom  you  noticed,  I  am  informed, 
have  taken  the  route  to  Albany,  through  Bennington. 

"  The  families  specified  in  your  list,t  whom  I  beUeve  to  be 

•  This  reference  to  the  expected  arrival  of  General  McDougall  was  not  exactly 
true,  and  was  made  aa  a  ru$e  de  guerre  to  mislead  the  British  General  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  Northern  Department  The  truth  was,  that  Colonel  Gansevoort 
was  so  weak  in  point  of  troops,  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  second  visitation  from 
St.  John's  should  Powell  and  Carleton  obtain  information  of  his  actual  means  of  resis- 
tance. Hence  he  threw  in  the  name  of  McDougall,  in  order  to  create  an  impression  at 
St.  Johns  that  there  was  at  least  a  General's  command  of  troops  at  Saratoga.  Colonel 
Gtsnsevoort  wrote  to  G^eneral  Washington  upon  the  subject,  and  gave  this  explanation 
for  the  deception  he  had  practised  in  his  letter  to  General  PowelL  There  was,  indeed, 
good  cause  for  apprehension  at  that  time.  After  Carleton  had  captured  forts  George  and 
Anne,  and  returned  down  the  lakes  to  St  John's,  he  had  suddenly  returned  with  rein- 
fbroementa.  The  leaders  in  Vermont  were  also  at  the  same  time  holding  a  oonespon- 
denoe  with  the  British  Commanders  in  Canada,  of  which  semi-treasonable  conduct 
Ethan  Allen  himself  was  at  the  head,  as  will  appear  hereafter.  General  Schuyler 
had  obtained  some  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating to  the  CommanJer-m-chief.  The  consequence  was,  the  ordering  of  severii 
legiments  to  the  NcMlh,  and  the  appointment  of  (General  James  Clinton  to  the  oom- 
mand  of  the  Department  at  Albany. — Waekingtan^s  Letters — Sparks, 

t  The  following  is  the  list  referred  to,  as  enclosed  by  General  Powell,  viz  :^ 
''Names  of  the  difierent  families  belonging  to  the  following  men  of  the  84th  Reg't 
lending  at  Saratoga:  John  McDoneH's family ;  Donald  McGrewer's family ;  Dun- 
can McDonell's  family;  John  Mcintosh's  ditto ;  Duncan  McDonelPs  ditto;  Donald 
McDonald's  ditto ;  Kenneth  McDonell's  ditto ;  John  McDonell's  father  and  mother. 
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all  in  the  vicinity  of  this  plade,  were  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
British  shipping  in  Lake  Champlain  in  the  beginning  of  last 
month.  Major  Carleton's  incursion  prevented  their  being  for- 
warded then,  and  as  all  the  batteaux  in  Lake  George  were  car- 
ried oflF  by  that  gentleman,  it  may  have  been  impracticable  to 
send  them  on  since,  if  even  it  had  been  proper,  while  he  re- 
mained at  T*iconderoga  and  Crown  Point.  I  have  written 
Major  Carleton,  and  requested  him  to  send  batteaux  to  Fort  Anne 
or  Fort  George,  if  he  can,  for  their  conveyance.  As  soon  as  I 
am  advised  of  his  determination,  the  necessary  measures  will  be 
taken.  The  accounts  of  cash  advanced  to  the  prisoners  in  Ca- 
nada, I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  to  transmit  to  his  Excellency, 
Greneral  Washington. 

^  It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  British  have 
at  length  found  it  prudent  to  follow  the  generous  example  ex- 
hibited to  them  by  the  Americans,  in  the  mild  treatment  with 
which  the  prisoners  in  the  power  of  the  latter  have  been  in- 
variably indulged  during  the  war. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  justice  due  to  General  Carleton  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  declare  that,  from  all  accounts,  the  prisoners  immedi- 
ately in  their  power  have  been  treated  with  much  lenity. 

"  But  you.  Sir,  suppose  that  British  subjects  in  our  possession 
have  experienced  executions,  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  loaded 
with  irons,  and  the  miseries  of  want.  It  is  true  some  spies  have 
been  executed,  and  amongst  these  Major  Andr^,  Adjutant  General 
of  the  British  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
And  even  his  death,  although  justice  required  it,  and  the  laws 
of  nations  authorised  it,  was  and  is  lamented  by  us  with  a  feel- 
ing of  generosity  which  does  honor  to  human  nature.  None 
have  experienced  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  or  been  loaded  with 
irons,  excepting  a  few  on  whom  it  was  thought  proper  to  retali- 
ate for  the  many,  the  very  many,  indeed,  of  ours,  whom  British 
cruelty  and  inhumanity  could  suffer  to  perish  for  want  in  dun- 
geons and  prison-ships,  loaded  with  irons  and  with  insults.  If 
you  are  ignorant  of  these  facts,  I  can  excuse  your  observations. 
If  not,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  they  are  unworthy  the  gentleman 
and  the  officer,  and  evince  a  degree  of  disingenuousness  unbe- 
coming either. 

"  If  General  Haldimand  considers  the  governing  powers  of 
these  States  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  with  regard 
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to  the  cartel  of  the  Cedars,  he  ought  to  apply  to  them  in  regaid 
to  that  matter.  Barely  to  mention  it  to  a  subordinate  officer, 
was  indelicate  and  improper.  But  as  you  have  ventured  to  ac- 
cuse, I  will  venture  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  charge ;  and,  as 
fer  as  my  memory  of  that  transaction  serves,  I  think  I  can  do  it 
with  propriety.* 

"  The  newspapers  aimounce  that  a  general  exchange  of  pri- 
soners is  settled  below.  Whether  it  extends  to  Canada,  is  not 
specified. 

"lam,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  Humble  servant, 

"  Peter  Gansevoort, 
«Co/.3rfM  Y.Reg'U 
«  To  Brigadier  General  PowelV 

Colonel  Gansevoort  to  Major  Carleton, 

«  Saratoga,  Nov.  26,  1780. 
"Sir, 

"  This  will  be  delivered  you  by  Major  Rosecrantz,  of  my  regi- 
ment, who,  together  with  the  persons  named  in  my  pass  of  this 
day's  date,  goes  as  a  flag  to  carry  the  letters  he  is  charged  with, 
and  to  return  with  your  answer. 

"  General  Powell's  letter  of  the  22d  September  last,  Captain 
Monsell's  of  the  19th,  and  your's  of  the  24th  ultimo,  were  deli- 
vered me  about  noon  to-day. 

"I  have  left  the  letter  for  General  Powell  under  ttying  seal 
for  your  perusal,  that  you  may  learn  my  determination  respect- 
ing the  families  he  requested  to  have  sent.  Should  you  con- 
clude to  send  batteaux  for  them,  they  must  come  as  far  as  Fort 
Anne,  as  the  roads  to  Skeneshorough  are  impassable  for  carriages, 
or  to  the  ferther  end  of  Lake  George,  which  would  be  much 
easier  for  the  women  and  children.  Their  number  amounts  to 
nearly  three  hundred ;  and  I  believe  ten  batteaux  will  be  neces- 

*  The  maxim  of  Colonel  Gansevoort  was,  '*  his  country,  right  or  wrong."  He 
would  have  found  it  a  difficult  undertaking,  however,  to  justify  the  course  adopted  by 
Convren  touching  ihe  cartel  agreed  upon  by  General  Arnold  at  the  Cedars.  In- 
deed, the  violation  of  the  stipulations  made  on  that  occasion,  had  created  difficulties 
m  regard  to  exchanges  of  prisoners  during  the  whole  war.  It  was  frequently  a 
aoorce  of  embarrassment,  and  even  of  mortification,  to  General  Washington,  during 
the  course  of  nearly  the  whole  war. 
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sary  to  cany  them  all  at  once.  You  will  please  to  give  direc- 
tions to  the  officer  whom  you  may  send  with  your  flag,  to  pass 
his  receipt  for  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  which 
shall  be  delivered.  Pray  advise  me  on  what  day  you  think  the 
batteaux  will  arrive  at  the  place  you  may  intend  to  send  them, 
that  I  may  so  arrange  matters  as  to  cause  the  least  delay. 

"  A  certain  James  Van  Deusen,  who  deserted  from  our  ser- 
vice to  you,  and  who,  since  you  were  on  this  side  the  lake, 
has  stolen  back  into  the  country,  has  been  apprehended,  and 
will  suffer  death  as  a  deserter.  He  confesses  that  after  the  ren- 
contre near  Fort  George,  with  some  of  Colonel  Warner's  men 
and  your  party,  in  which  one  of  our  Indians  was  killed,  your 
Indians,  in  cool  blood,  scalped  one  of  Warner's  men  alive,  tor- 
metited  him  a  considerable  time,  and  afterward  cut  his  throat — 
and  all  this  in  your  presence.  Your  character.  Sir,  suffers 
greatly  on  this  account.  It  has  hitherto  been  marked  by  con- 
duct the  reverse  of  this  sad  catastrophe ;  and  men  of  honor  are 
unwilling  to  believe  Van  Deusen.  I  wish  you  to  explain  your- 
self to  me  on  the  subject. 

« I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and 
"  Humble  servant, 

"Peter  Gansevoort, 

''CoL3dN.  Y.Reg't. 
"  Major  Carleton.^ 

Major  Carleton  to  Colonel  Gansevoort. 

«  Mile  Bay,  Nov.  6th.  1780. 
"Sir, 
"  By  your  flag  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
2d  instant,  with  one  directed  to  Brigadier  General  Powell.  Re- 
specting the  families  intended  to  be  sent  in,  I  answer  to  both. 
Being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  Brigadier  Powell's  letter 
to  you  on  the  subject,  and  having  no  instructions  from  General 
Haldimand  respecting  that  business,  I  can  only  say  that  such  per- 
sons as  are  specified  in  the  Brigadier's  list  will  be  received,  pro- 
vided the  number  of  boats  mentioned  in  my  postscript  can  con- 
tain them.  Should  there  be  room  to  spare,  the  names  contain- 
ed in  the  enclosed  list,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  taken  on 
board,  will  be  received.    My  boats  shall  be  at  Skenesborough  on 
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the  9th,  where  they  shall  remain  till  the  14th  at  night,  and  then 
return  to  me,  as  I  could  not  take  upon  me  the  risk  of  their  being 
frozen  up  there. 

"  I  should  have  expected  Captain  Chapman  would  have  given 
a  flat  contradiction  to  James  Van  Deusen's  confession.  No  pri- 
soner was  8calT)ed,  or  tortured  alive.  I  saved  the  lives  of  several 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  neither  stripped  nor  insulted  in  the 
smallest  desnree  after  the  affair  was  over.  I  heard  of  one  man  be- 
ing  killed  after  he  was  taken  during  the  firing,  owing  to  a  dis- 
pute between  the  two  Indians,  of  different  villages,  who  had 
taken  him.  He  was  either  a  negro  or  a  Stockbridge  Indian  I 
beHeve,  and  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the 
British  guard  by  a  loyalist  officer.  The  attention  of  the  officer 
was  necessarily  directed  to  the  care  of  his  own  men ;  and  after 
the  action  I  heard  of  the  man  being  killed." 

« I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  and 
"  Most  humble  servant, 
"Chr.  Carleton, 

"  Major  29th  Rog't. 
"  Colonel  Gansevoort 

"  P.  S.  There  being  no  idea  of  this  business,  the  shipping 
went  down  some  days  ago.  I  find  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  furnish  more  than  five  boats.  Could  not  the  boat  I  gave  to 
carry  up  the  last  families,  be  sent  down  with  these  ?"* 

No  fiirther  outrages  were  committed  on  the  northern  and 
western  firontiers  during  that  Autumn.  The  next  information 
received  of  Brant  and  his  associates,  was  brought  to  Fort  Schuy- 
ler by  a  family  of  Oneidas  who  had  been  released  from  Niagara. 
They  arrived  at  the  Fort  on  the  6th  of  December.  Colonel 
Weisenfeldts,  Aen  in  command,  caused  the  head  Indian  of  the 
party,  whose  name  was  Jacob  Reed,  to  be  examined;  and  the 
whole  examination  was  transmitted,  as  taken  down  by  question 
and  answer,  to  General  Clinton.  From  this  statement  it  ap- 
peared that  Joseph  Brant,  Colonel  Butler,  and  Colonel  Guy 

•  These  letters  are  contained  among  the  Gansevoort  papers,  and  hare  been 
copied  from  the  originals  by  the  author.  The  same  papers,  together  with  a  letter 
fjom  General  Haldimand  to  Lord  George  Germainc,  are  likewise  the  author*s  autho- 
mies  for  the  brief  sketch  of  the  expeditions  of  Carleton  and  Major  Haughton. 
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Johnson,  were  then  in  their  old  winter-quarters  at  Niagara.  Of 
the  Oneida  warriors  only  thirty-seven  had  been  persuaded  to  join 
the  royal  cause ;  one  of  whom  had  been  killed,  and  five  others 
had  returned  with  Reed.  The  forces  at  Niagara  at  this  time 
were  stated  to  be  sixty  British  regulars,  commanded  by  a  cap- 
tain; four  hundred  loyalists  commanded  by  Colonel  Butler, 
and  twelve  hundred  Indians  (including  women  and  children,) 
commanded  by  Brant  and  Guy  Johnson.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  late  expedition  to  the  Mohawk  was  stated  by  Reed  to  be  the 
destruction  of  Schenectady ;  but  as  they  had  not  penetrated  so 
far,  Brant  and  Johnson  were  meditating  another  campaign. 
The  prisoners  taken  from  Stone  Arabia,  after  reaching  Niagara, 
had  been  shipped  for  Buck  Island  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; 
but  from  the  long  absence  of  tlie  vessel,  and  the  fragments  of 
a  wreck,  drums,  ftimiture,  <kc.,  which  had  been  washed  ashore, 
it  was  believed  that  she  had  been  lost,  and  that  all  on  board  had 
perished.  Reed  farther  stated,  that  as  soon  as  the  snow  was 
hard,  Brant,  with  five  or  six  hundred  warriors,  was  coming  to 
the  Oneida  country,  in  order  to  keep  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance for  sending  scouts  down  the  Mohawk.  One  of  their  ob- 
jects was  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  for  cutting  ofi"  the  supplies 
proceeding  for  the  garrison  of  Fort  Schuyler.  The  Indians  at 
Niagara,  according  to  Reed's  account,  were  well  provided  with 
every  thing  they  could  desire.*  But  it  was  far  othenvise  with 
Fort  Schuyler  at  this  time.  The  letters  of  General  Schuyler 
were  fiiU  of  complaints,  not  only  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
provisions,  but  also  of  forwarding  them  to  the  outposts.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  written  at  that  period,  he  said  there  was  not 
flour  enough  in  Fort  Schuyler  to  sufiice  for  a  single  day's  con- 
sumption .t 

Thus  ended  the  Indian  campaigns  of  the  North  for  the  year 
1780.  There  were,  indeed,  other  petty  occurrences  on  the  out- 
skirts, alarms,  and  now  and  then  a  few  shots  exchanged  with 
a  stra^ling  Indian  or  Tory  scout.  But  no  other  occurr^ice  of 
importance  within  the  range  of  the  present  history,  marked  the 
winter  then  closely  advancing.  And  never  did  winter  ^read  his 
mantle  over  a  scene  of  greater  desolation  than  lay  beneath  it  in 
the  Yalley  of  the  Mohawk. 

*  General  Clintoii*!  Manuacripta.  f  MSS.  of  Geaenl  Scbttjlen 
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The  sun  of  the  new  year  was  veiled  by  a  cloud  of  deeper 
gloom  than  had  previously  darkened  the  prospects  of  the  Ameri- 
can arms  at  any  period  of  the  contest.  The  whole  army,  in  all 
its  divisions,  at  the  North  and  in  the  South,  was  suffering 
severely  both  for  clothing  and  provisions.  Indeed,  the  accumu- 
lated sufferings  and  privations  of  "  the  army  constitute  a  large 
**  and  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  the  war  of  American 
"  independence.  At  the  date  now  under  review,  Winter,  with- 
**  out  much  lessening  the  toils  of  the  soldiers,  was  adding  to 
"  their  sufferings.  They  were  perpetually  on  the  point  of  starv- 
*•  ing,  were  often  entirely  without  food,  were  exposed  without 
"  proper  clothing  to  the  rigors  of  the  season,  and  had,  moreover, 
"  now  served  almost  twelve  months  without  pay."*  Such  was 
the  general  fact.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  had  still  farther 
grievances  of  which  to  complain.  They  had  been  enlisted  in 
ambiguous  terms — ^to  '<  serve  three  years,  or  during  the  war." 
At  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  period,  "  three  years,"  the 
soldier  claimed  his  discharge,  while  the  officers  insisted  upon 
holding  him  to  the  other  condition  of  the  contract  The  con- 
sequence was  great  dissatis&ction,  increased,  of  course,  by  the 
much  higher  bounties  subsequently  paid  for  enlistments. 

The  Pennsylvania  line,  consisting  of  six  regiments,  was  can- 
toned at  Morristown,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Briga- 

*  Manhaira  Life  of  Washington. 
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dier  Creneral  Wayne.  So  long  had  they  been  brooding  over 
their  wrongs,  so  intense  had  become  their  sufferings,  and  so  dis- 
couraging were  the  prospects  of  remedy  or  redress,  that  the  dis- 
contents which,  down  to  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  year,  had 
only  been  nurtured,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  on  the  evening 
of  the  next.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  was  from  the  first  so 
decided,  and  the  evidences  of  revolt  were  so  general,  as  at  once  to 
jeopard  the  cause.  An  effort  was  made  to  quell  the  mutiny,  in 
the  course  of  which  several  of  the  turbulent  soldiers  were 
wounded,  as  also  were  some  of  the  officers,  who  were  endeavor- 
ing to  repress  the  disorder.  One  of  the  officers,  Captain  Billings, 
was  killed.  But  the  cause  of  the  revolt  was  too  deeply  seated, 
and  the  disaffection  too  extensive,  to  be  easily  overcome.  Even 
Wayne  himself,  the  favorite  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  was  without 
power.  Drawing  a  pistol  and  threatening  one  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent of  the  revolters,  a  bayonet  was  presented  at  his  own  bo- 
som.* In  a  word,  the  authority  of  the  commissioned  officers 
was  at  an  end.  The  non-commissioned  officers  were  generally 
engaged  in  the  mutiny,  and  one  of  their  number  being  appointed 
Commander-in-chief,  they  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  their  arms  and  six  pieces  of  artillery — deaf  to  the 
arguments,  the  entreaties,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  officers 
to  change  their  purposes.t  As  a  last  resort,  Wayne  and  his  offi- 
cers attempted  to  divide  them,  but  without  effect.  Those  who 
at  first  appeared  reluctant,  were  soon  persuaded  to  unite  with 
their  comrades,  to  march  upon  Philadelphia  and  demand  a  re- 
dress of  their  wrongs  at  the  doors  of  Congress. 

*  Mftrahall. 

t  Letter  of  Washington  to  President  Weara  of  New  Hampshire.  This  was  a 
letter  urging  upon  the  government  of  New  Hampshire  to  make  some  exertion  to  r»* 
liere  the  distresses  of  the  army.  A  drcular  was  sent  to  all  the  New  England  States 
to  the  same  efiect,  and  confided  to  Qeneral  Knojt,  as  a  special  agent  to  enforoe  the 
appeal.  To  PresideDt  Weare,  the  Commander-in-chief  said,  plainly : — **  I  give  it 
decidedly  as  my  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  an  army  can  be  kept  together 
much  longer  under  such  a  variety  of  sufferings  as  ours  has  experienced ;  and  that  un- 
less some  immediate  and  spirited  measures  are  adopted  to  fombh  at  least  thna 
months'  pay  to  the  troops  in  money,  which  will  be  of  some  value  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  ways  and  means  to  clothe  and  feed  them  better  than  they  have 
been,  the  worst  that  can  befall  us  may  be  expected.**  The  Legislatures  of  Massa- 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire  nobly  responded  to  the  call,  and  immediately  voted  a 
gratuity  of  twenty-four  dollars  in  hard  money  to  each  of  the  non-commissioned  offi« 
wn  and  soldiers  belonging  to  those  States,  who  were  engaged  to  serve  daring  tha 
war.— S/wrfo. 
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The  number  of  the  revolters  was  about  thirteen  hundred— a 
loss  that  would  have  been  severe  of  itself.  But  the  most  im- 
pleasant  apprehensions  arose  from  the  danger,  not  only  that  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  might  spread  to  other  corps  of  the  army, 
but  that  the  mutineers  might  fall  away  in  a  body  to  the  enemy, 
who  would,  of  course,  lose  not  a  moment  in  availing  himself  of 
such  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  Coercive  measures  having  failed 
to  bring  the  revolters  back  to  the  path  of  duty,  Wayne,  with  his 
principal  officers,  determined  to  follow  close  upon  their  rear, 
and  after  the  first  transports  of  their  passion  should  subside,  try 
what  virtue  might  be  found  in  the  arts  of  persuasion.  The 
General  overtook  them  at  night  in  the  neighborfiood  of  Middle- 
brook,  but  being  advised  in  their  present  temper  not  to  venture 
among  them,  he  invited  a  deputation  of  one  sergeant  from  each 
regiment  to  meet  him  in  consultation.  The  deliberations  were 
amicable,  and  the  General  suggested  a  mode  of  obtaining  redress 
of  their  grievances,  which  satisfied  the  delegates,  who,  on  retir- 
ing, promised  to  exert  their  influence  in  bringing  the  men  back 
to  duty.  But  the  attempt  was  ineffectual ;  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  mutineers  marched  to  Princeton — the  few  who 
were  well  disposed  and  willing  to  separate  from  the  mutineers, 
'x>ntinuing  with  the  migority  at  the  request  of  their  officers,  in 
:he  hope  that  their  exertions  might  "  moderate  the  violence  of 
^  their  leaders,  and  check  the  contagion  of  their  example." 

The  crisis  was  most  critical.  The  Commander-in-chief,  on 
Teceiving  the  first  advices  of  the  revolt,  was  disposed  to  repair 
at  once  to  the  camp  of  the  mutineers ;  but  on  advisement  and 
reflection,  this  course  was  relinquished.  The  complaints  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  in  regard  to  destitution  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  were  conunon  to  the  whole  army,  and  it  was  doubtful 
how  far  the  contagion  of  disaffection  might  already  have  spread* 
Nor  could  the  Commander-in-chief^  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  New  Windsor,  venture  upon  a  visit  to  the  mutineers,  without 
taking  with  him  a  sufficient  force  to  compel  obedience  to  his 
commands  should  the  exertion  of  force  become  necessary.  But 
a  safficient  body  of  troops  for  such  an  object  could  not  be  spared 
without  leaving  the  fortresses  in  the  Highlands  too  weak  to  resist 
an  attack  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  would  be  sure  to  strike 
upon  those  important  works  at  the  first  favorable  moment 
The  river  being  free  from  ice.  Sir  Henry  would  possess  every 
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facility  for  such  a  movement  the  instant  the  back  of  Washing- 
ton should  be  turned  upon  the  North.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  therefore,  the  Commander-in-chief  remained 
at  his  post,  neglecting,  however,  no  measure  of  justice  within 
his  power  to  heal  the  discontents,  or  of  precaution  to  prevent 
their  farther  extension. 

Meantime  the  mutineers  remained  several  days  at  Princeton, 
refusing  to  proceed  to  the  Delaware  and  cross  into  Pennsylva- 
nia, while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  every  disposition  to  avail 
himself  of  the  revolt,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  despatching 
emissaries  to  their  camp,  with  tempting  offers  to  induce  them  to 
join  the  armies  of  the  King.  But,  mutineers  as  they  were,  they 
nevertheless  spumed  the  proposition ;  and  retaining  the  emis- 
saries in  custody,  handed  the  communications,  of  which  they 
were  the  bearers,  over  to  General  Wayne.  Though  in  rebellion 
against  their  officers,  the  soldiers  were  nevertheless  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  turning  their  arms,  as  Arnold  had  done,  against  their 
own  country ;  and  those  about  them  who  were  well  disposed, 
availed  themselves  of  the  occasion,  with  much  address,  to  im- 
press upon  their  minds  the  magnitude  of  the  insult  conveyed 
in  propositions  made  to  them  in  the  character  of  traitors.* 

News  of  the  revolt  had  no  sooner  reached  Philadelphia,  than 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  Congress,  consisting  of  General 
Sullivan,t  and  two  other  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  Presi- 
dent Reed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  to  meet 
the  revolters,  and  attempt  to  bring  them  back  to  reason.  The 
demands  of  the  mutineers  were  exorbitant,  but  were  in  the 
end  acceded  to  with  some  unimportant  modifications.  They 
then  moved  forward  to  Trenton,  and  in  the  end,  although 
better  things  were  anticipated  from  the  stipulations  agreed  upon, 
the  Pennsylvania  line  was  almost  entirely  disbanded.  A  volun- 
tary performance,  by  Congress,  of  much  less  than  was  yielded 

•  FiTe  days  after  their  arrival  among  the  matineer?,  viz.  on  the  lltb  of  January, 
Sir  Henry's  emissaries  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  ezecated. 

t  Very  soon  after  he  left  the  army,  at  the  close  of  the  Seneca  campaign,  Gknenl 
Sullivan  was  elected  to  Congress,  of  which  body  he  was  an  efficient  and  patriotic 
member.  Afterward,  in  the  years  1786,  1787,  and  1783,  he  was  President  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  situation,  by  his  \n£^orous  exertion;),  he  quelled  the  spirit  Of  in* 
6urrection  which  exhibited  itself  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  with  Shays  in  Massa* 
chnsetta.    It  17S2  he  was  appointed  a  District  Judge.    He  died  in  1795,  aged  54. 
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by  the  committee,  would  have  averted  the  evil)  and  saved  the 
division.* 

The  sucoess  of  the  Pennsylvania  mutmeers  induced  the  New 
Jersey  line,  then  stationed  at  Pompton,  to  follow  the  bad  exam- 
ple ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  January  a  large  portion  of 
the  brigade  rose  in  arms.  Their  claims  were  precisely  the 
same  as  those  which  had  been  3rielded  to  the  Pennsylvanians. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  Commander-in^hief  had  satisfied 
himself  that  he  could  rely  upon  the  eastern  troops;  and, 
chagrined  as  he  had  been  by  the  result  of  the  P^msylvania 
revolt,  he  determined,  not  only  that  nothing  more  should  be 
yielded  to  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  but  that  such  an  exam* 
pie  should  be  made  as  would  operate  as  a  check  to  the  like  proceed* 
ings  in  future.  A  strong  detachment  of  troops  was  accordingly 
led  gainst  the  insurgents  by  General  Howe,  with  instructions 
to  make  no  terms  whatsoever  while  they  continued  in  a  state  of 
resistance.  Greneral  Howe  was  farther  instructed  to  seize  a  few 
of  the  ringleaders,  and  execute  them  on  the  spot.  The  orders 
were  promptly  complied  with,  and  the  insurrection  was  crushed 
at  a  blow.  The  mutinous  brigade  returned  to  its  duty ;  and 
such  vigorous  measures  were  taken  by  the  States  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  army,  as  effectually  checked  the  progress  of 
discontentt  But  it  was  only  by  the  strong  process  of  impress^ 
ment  that  those  supplies  could  be  wrung  firom  the  people,  whose 
discontents,  though  less  immediately  alarming,  were,  nefverthe- 
less,  as  great  as  had  been  those  of  the  army. 

The  fir&t  active  demonstration  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  year,  was  the  expedition  against  Virginia, 
under  the  conduct  of  General  Arnold.  The  arch-traitor  had, 
in  fact,  sailed  from  New-York  toward  the  close  of  December, 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Capes  of  Virginia  until  the  beginning  of 
January — ^landing  at  Westover  on  the  6th.    He  marched  to 

*  Although  the  Pennsylvania  line  was  thus  dissolved,  the  evU  was  surmountBd 
tnuch  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated.  Before  the  close  of  January,  Wajne  wrote 
to  Washington  that  the  disbanded  soldiers  were  **  as  impatient  of  liberty  as  they 
had  been  of  service,  and  that  they  were  as  importunate  to  be  re-enlisted  as  they  had 
been  to  be  discharged."  A  reclaimed  and  formidable  line  was  the  result  in  the  Spring. 

t  Sir  Henry  Clinton  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  this  New  Jersey  Insurrection, 
in  like  manner  as  he  bad  attempted  to  tamper  with  the  Pennsylvantans.  But  his 
cmismry,  who  was  in  the  Americao  interest,  deliTercd  his  papers  to  the  first  Aine* 
rie«ii  officer  with  whom  he  met 
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Richmond,  and  after  some  trifling  skinnishes  on  the  way,  de« 
stroyed  the  stores  at  that  place,  and  also  at  Westham ;  where- 
upon he  retired  to  Norfolk.  This  was  a  mere  predatory  expe- 
dition, attended  by  no  important  result.  Farther  south,  events 
were  continually  occurring  of  greater  moment.  General  Greene 
having  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  that  department,  after  the 
signal  discomfiture  of  Gates,  affairs  soon  wore  a  brighter  aspect 
The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Camden,  a  few  months  before,  was 
balanced,  and,  in  its  moral  effect,  more  than  balanced,  by  the 
decisive  victory  over  Tarleton,  achieved  by  General  Morgan  at 
the  Cowpens  on  the  17th  of  January.  And  although  Greene 
was  defeated  at  Guilford  on  the  15th  of  March,  yet  the  victory 
was  too  dearly  won  by  Earl  Comwallis  to  render  it  a  just  occasion 
of  triumph.  So  likewise  in  the  repulse  of  Greene  by  Lord  Raw- 
don  at  Camden,  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  militia,  the  British 
commander  was  nevertheless  so  roughly  handled  that,  although 
he  received  a  reinforcement  in  the  course  of  the  following  night,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  destroy  the  town,  and  retire  £sLrther  down 
the  Santee.  But  these  apparent  disadvantages  weie  amply 
compensated  by  the  masterly  manceuvres  of  Greene,  and  the 
brilliant  succession  of  victories  over  the  smaller  works  and  de- 
tachments of  the  enemy.  In  these  latter  affidrs.  Forts  Watkin- 
son,  Orangeburgh,  Motte,  Silver  Bluff,  Granby,  and  Comwallis 
were  successively  taken,  and  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate other  forts.  Lord  Rawdon  was  likewise  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  Charleston,  while  Comwallis  was  pursuing  a  doubtful 
march  into  Virginia.  The  great  disadvantage  labored  under 
by  General  Greene,  was  the  necessity  of  depending  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  militia — ^not  having  regular  troops  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  veterans  from  Europe.  But,  though  not  always 
victorious  in  battle,  he  was  invariably  so  in  the  results.  And 
his  masterly  movements  proved  him  far  in  advance  of  any  of 
his  antagonists,  in  all  the  requisites  of  an  able  commander. 

But  while  events  thus  propitious  to  the  American  arms  were 
occurring  at  the  South,  the  aspect  of  affairs,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  was  sadly  discouraging  at  the  North.  In  addition  to  the 
destitution  of  the  main  army,  causing  the  insurrwtions  in  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey  lines,  so  wretchedly  supplied 
were  the  small  garrisons  from  Albany  northward  and  westward, 
both  in  respect  to  food  and  clothing,  that  it  was  only  with  the 
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Utmost  difficulty  that  the  officers  could  keep  the  soldiers  upon 
duty.  Ravaged  as  the  whole  Mohawk  country  had  been  the 
preceding  Summer  and  Autumn,  no  supplies  could  be  drawn 
from  the  diminished  and  impoverished  inhabitants  remaining  in 
those  settlements ;  while  it  was  equally  difficult  to  procure  sup- 
plies, either  at  Albany  or  below,  or  eastwardly  beyond  that  city. 
It  is  painful  to  read  the  private  correspondence  of  General 
Schuyler,  and  Governor  and  General  Clinton  upon  this  subject 
Orders  for  impressing  provisions  were  freely  issued,  particularly 
against  the  dLsaffected  portion  of  the  people,  who  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers  in  that  section  of  the  country ;  but  some 
of  the  supplies  thus  taken  were  returned,  from  the  knowledge  of 
General  Schuyler  that  they  had  nothing  more  for  their  own 
support.  Meantime,  emboldened  by  his  successes  the  preceding 
year,  the  enemy  hung  around  the  skirts  of  the  settlements,  ap- 
proaching almost  beneath  the  very  guns  of  the  forts,  cutting  off 
ail  communication  with  them,  unless  by  means  of  strong  escorts, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  and  often  impossible  even  to  throw  such 
scanty  supplies  into  the  garrisons  as  could  be  obtained. 

The  Oneidas  having  been  driven  from  their  country  the  pre- 
ceding year,  even  the  slight  barrier  against  irruptions  from  the 
more  western  tribes,  who  were  all  hostile,  into  the  Mohawk 
cotmtry,  afforded  by  that  slender  people,  was  gone.  On  the  16th 
of  January,  the  scouts  of  Thayendanegea  appeared  openly  in 
the  German  Flatts,  and  attacked  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  February  and  March,  Brant  was  hovering 
about  the  Mohawk,  ready  to  spring  upon  every  load  of  sup- 
plies destined  for  Forts  Plain,  Dayton,  and  Schuyler,  not  too 
strongly  guarded,  and  cutting  off  every  stra^Iing  soldier  or  in- 
habitant so  tmfortunate  as  to  fell  withhi  his  grasp. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Major  Nicholas  Fish  wrote  to  Gteneral 
Clinton,  from  Schenectady,  informing  him  that  a  party  of  fifteen 
of  Colonel  Tan  Cortlandt's  regiment,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  had 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  Branf  s  Indians ;  and  on  the  2d  of  April, 
in  moving  to  the  neighborhood  of  that  fort,  to  cut  off  another 
escort  of  supplies,  the  same  lynx-eyed  chieftain  made  prisoners 
of  another  detachment  from  that  garrison  of  sixteen  men.  The 
difficulty  of  transporting  the  provisions,  however,  the  unbeaten 
snow  lying  to  a  great  depth,  had  so  greatly  retarded  the  progress 
at  the  scouts,  that  the  intrepid  warrior  was  disappointed  in  this 
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pbrdon  of  the  spoils,  having,  as  it  subsequently  appealed,  at- 
tempted to  strike  too  soon. 

But  the  hunted  Oneidas,  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  of  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  not  altogether  safe  in  their  new  posi- 
tion near  Schenectady.  It  seems  to  have  chafed  both  Brant  and 
his  employers,  that  a  single  tribe  of  Indians  had  been  detached 
from  their  influence  or  service ;  and  th^r  destruction  was  again 
seriously  meditated,  with  the  sanction  of  Sir  Frederick  Haldi- 
mand,  as  will  more  fiiUy  appear  by  the  annexed  letter  from  Colo- 
nel Daniel  Olaus,  the  brother-inJaw  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  to 
Captain  Brant. 

(JOLONEL    ClAUS   TO   CaPTAIN   BrANT. 

«  Montreal^  3d  Marchy  1781. 

'^Dear  Joseph, 

<<  Captain  John  Odeserundiye,  about  a  month  ago,  showed  me 
a  letter  he  received  from  you,  with  a  proposal  to  him  about  the 
Oneidas,  telling  me  he  had  answered  you  that  he  would  join 
you  with  his  party  about  the  20th  of  this  month,  desiring  me  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  the  Mohawk  Indians  and 
others,  for  fear  of  being  made  public ;  he  then  asked  me  where 
the  Oneidas  now  lived,  which  then  I  could  not  tell  him ;  but 
since  that  I  was  informed  that  the  rebels  had  posted  thcmif^lves 
at  a  place  called  Palmcrstown,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Saraghtoga,  of  which  I  acquainted  His  Excellency  Oeuonil 
Haldimand,  together  with  your  intentions  and  plan ;  whereupon 
I  received  His  Excellency's  answer  enjoining  the  utmost  secrecy 
to  me,  and  which  I  hereby  give  you  in  the  words  of  his  letter, 
by  Captain  Mathews  his  secretary,  and  is  the  occasion  of  this 
express. 

<<  His  Excellency,  General  Haldimand,  commands  me  to  ac* 
^  quaint  you  that  Captain  Brant's  intention  meets  highly  with 
"his  approbation,  and  wishes  to  assist  it ;  which  might  be  done 
«  from  this  place  in  the  following  manner,  but  the  General  de- 
"  sires  you  will  keep  it  inviolably  secret.  He  has  for  some  time 
"  intended  sending  a  party  of  about  sixty  chosen  loyalists,  under 
"  the  command  of  Major  Jessup^  toward  Fort  Edward :  this  party 
"  might  join  Joseph  against  Palmerstown  could  he  ascertain  the 
"time  and  place,  which  might  be  nearly  done  by  calculating  the 
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f^tisBB  his  exptesavrovM  taketo  come  from  Carlelon  Island— hid 
'^  march  from  thence,  and  Major  Jessap's  from  Pomt  an  Fez, 
^'alias  Nikadiyooni.  If  Jose^  wishes  to  havB  this  assistance) 
<«he  must  confer  with  ItfajOr  RosS)  who  will  send  off  an  active 
^  express ;  otherwise,  if  Joseph  should  prefer  aid  from  that  qtiar- 
^  ter,  Major  Boss  end  Captain  Robertson  are  directed  to  afford 
^  it ;  andj  indeed,  the  delays  and  uncertainty  of  the  parties  join«> 
^  ing  punctually,  incline  the  General  to  think  it  more  eligible.'^ 
''  Should  you  upon  this  adopt  the  General's  offer  and  opinion) 
and  proceed  from  Carleton  Island  to  Palmerstown,  which  place 
I  am  sure  several  of  Major  Ross's  men  and  others  at  the  island 
are  well  acquainted  with,  I  wish  you  the  aid  of  Providence  with 
all  the  success  imaginable ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  one  of  the 
moflPt  essential  services  you  have  rendered  your  king  this  war) 
and  cannot  but  by  him  be  noticed  and  rewarded ;  your  return 
by  Canada  will  be  the  shortest  and  mOst  el^ble,  and  we  shall 
be  very  happy  to  see  you  here.  As  I  received  the  Generai's 
iM&r  this  afternoon  only,  I  could  not  speak  with  Odeserundiye) 
bat  have  wrote  to  him  by  express  to  let  you  know  the  precise 
time  he  intends  meeting  you.  Mrs.  Claus  and  all  friends  are  wdl 
here,  and  salute  you  heartily ;  also  your  sister  and  daughters ;. 
the  others  here  are  well,  and  desire  their  love  and  duty.  I  hope 
she  received  the  things  safe  which  I  sent  lately  by  Anna* 
Adieu.    God  bless  and  prosper  you. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

^  Captain  Brant 

<^P.  S.  The  great  advantage  of  setting  out  from  Carleton 
Island,  is  the  route,  which  is  so  unexpected  a  one,  that  diere  iB 
hardly  any  doubt  but  you  will  surprise  them,  which  is  a  great 
tM>int  gained.  Whereas,  were  you  to  set  out  from  Canada,  there 
are  so  many  friends,  both  whites  and  Indians,  to  the  rebel  cause) 
that  you  could  not  well  get  to  the  place  undiscovered,  which 
wookl  not  do  80  well*  D.  C* 

Khppily,  from  some  cattse  now  unknown,  this  project,  so  Well 
devised,  ml  apparently  so  near  its  maturity,  was  never  executed* 
*rhe  narrative  is  theirefore  resumed. 

So  great,  and  so  universal,  was  the  distress  for  provisions, 
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already  adverted  to,  that,  on  the  29th  of  March,  General  Clinton 
wrote  to  the  Governor,  "  I  am  hourly  under  apprehensions  that 
"  the  remaining  different  posts  occupied  for  the  defence  of  the 
"  frontiers  of  this  State,  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  country 
"  left  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy."  Such  continued  suf- 
fering of  course  produced  disaffection  in  this  department  also  ; 
and  the  greatest  possible  prudence  was  required,  on  the  part  of 
the  officers,  to  prevent  desertions  of  whole  bodies.  So  critical 
was  their  situation,  that  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  of  May  3d, 
General  Clinton  mention^the  fact,  that  a  small  scout,  commanded 
by  a  corporal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Greorge,  having  cap- 
tured a  party  of  the  enenty,  "  with  a  packet,  had  been  bribed  to 
<<  release  them  for  a  guinea  each  and  two  silk  handkerchiefe." 
Still  worse  than  this  was  the  fact  thisit  the  General  was  afraid  to 
proceed  openly  to  punish  the  delinquency.  On  the  5th  General 
Clinton  again  wrote  to  the  Governor — "  From  the  present  ap- 
"  pearance,  I  am  convinced  that  the  troops  will  abandon  the 
"  frontier.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  they  can  or  will  exist  under 
"  the  present  circumstances.  However,  let  what  will  be  the 
"  consequences,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  I  have 
"  repeatedly  called  for  assistance  from  every  quarter,  but  could 
"  obtain  none."  On  the  8th  of  May,  General  Schuyler,  writing 
from  Saratoga,  said — "  I  wrote  you  this  morning,  since  which, 
"  finding  the  troops  exceedingly  uneasy,  Colonel  Van  Techten 
"  and  I  turned  out  each  one  of  the  best  cattle  we  had ;  the  meat 
"  proved  better  than  was  expected,  but  the  soldiers  still  continue 
"  troublesome  ;  they  have  hung  part  of  it  on  a  pole  with  a  red 
"  flag  above  a  white  one,  and  some  of  them  hold  very  alarming 
"  conversation.  I  dread  the  consequences,  as  they  can  so  easfly 
"join  the  enemy.  If  a  body  of  nine-months  men  were  here,  it 
"  would  probably  deter  the  others  from  going  off  to  the  north- 
"  ward,  [the  enemy  meaning,]  if  they  should  have  such  an  in- 
"  tention." 

Great  blame  was  imputed  to  Congress,  and  likewise  to  the 
State  governments,  for  allowing  the  commissariat  to  come  to 
such*  a  deplorable  pass.  The  resources  of  the  country  were 
known  to  be  abundant  for  the  comfortable  sustenance  of  a  nmch 
larger  army  than  was  at  that  time  in  the  field ;  but  the  efficient 
action  of  Congress  was  fettered  by  its  want  of  power.  The 
States,  jealous  of  their  own  sovereignty,  had  withholden  from 
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the  central  government  powers  which  were  essential  to  the  vigo- 
rous prosecution  of  the  war,  while  it  was  but  seldom  that  they 
could  be  brought  into  a  simultaneous  and  harmonious  exertion 
of  those  powers  themselves.  Hence  the  frequent  and  keen  dis- 
tresses of  the  army,  and  the  complicated  embarrassments  under  . 
which  the  officers  were  compelled  to  struggle  during  the  whole 
war.  Still,  the  blame  did  not  rest  wholly  with  the  States. 
There  were  jealousies,  and  heart-burnings,  and  intrigues,  in  the 
Congresses  of  that  day,  as  in  later  times ;  and  their  conduct  was 
often  the  subject  of  bitter  complaint  in  the  letters  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. The  followins:  letter  from  General  Schuyler 
bears  hard  upon  the  officers  of  the  federal  government,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  depicts  the  extreme  destitution  of  the  country 
at  the  north,  at  the  period  under  consideration : — 

General  Schuyler  to  General  Clinton. 

"  Saratoga^  May  13th,  1781. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

**  Your  fiivor  of  the  8th  instant,  Captain  Vernon  delivered  me 
last  evening.  The  distress  occasioned  by  the  want  of  provi- 
sions in  every  quarter  is  truly  alarming,  but  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  such  a  system  as  was  adopted  for  supplying  the 
army.  It  is  probable,  if  we  should  be  able  to  continue  the  war 
ten  years  longer,  that  our  rulers  will  learn  to  conduct  it  with 
propriety  and  economy ;  at  present  they  are  certainly  ignoramus- 
es. Not  a  barrel  of  meat  or  fish  is  to  be  had  in  this  quarter 
if  an  equal  weight  of  silver  was  to  be  offered  for  it,  and  as  there 
is  not  above  a  quarter  of  the  flour  or  wheat  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants,  it  would  be  needless  to  appoint  persons 
here  to  impress  those  articles.  I  therefore  return  the  blank 
warrants. 

"  It  is  probable  that  some  flour  may  be  obtained  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Schaghticoke,  and  1  am  certain  that  a  very  con- 
sideTable  quantity  of  both  wheat  and  flour  is  lodged  in  Albany. 
Major  Lush  could  employ  his  assistant  at  the  former  place,  and 
he  might  impress  all  at  the  latter  without  much  trouble.  A 
small  collection  of  meat  has  been  made  at  Stillwater  for  the 
troops  here,  but  that  is  already  expended.  If  there  is  any  beef 
at  Richmond,  or  Barrington,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  send  a 
party  of  nine-months  men  under  an  active  spirited  officer,  to  im- 
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pren  a  nund)er  of  wagons  at  Kinderhook  and  Qaverack^  and  td> 
attend  them  to  the  former  places,  and  back  again  to  the  respec- 
tive landings  of  the  latter  on  Hudson's  river.  If  an  opportunity 
offers,  pray  send  me  some  paper,  as  this  is  my  last  sheet  Cap* 
tain  Arson  is  not  yet  returned  from  Jessup's. 

^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

^  Yours  sincerely,  &c.  &c, 

"  Ph.  Schuyler*. 
•^  Oen.  Clinton.'* 

It  was,  indeed,  a  trying  situation  for  brave  and  patriotic  offi* 
eers  to  find  themselves  in  command  of  troops,  driven,  by  desti* 
tution,  to  the  very  point  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  almost  in  a 
body.  But  another  disheartening  occurr^ice  was  at  hand.  The 
works  of  Fort  Schuyler,  having  become  much  out  of  repair, 
sustained  great  injury  by  the  swelling  of  the  waters  in  the  early 
part  of  May.  A  coimcil  of  officers  was  convened  by  Lt,  ColO' 
nel  Cochran,  then  in  command,  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  to 
inquire  and  report  what  should  be  done  in  the  premises.  The 
council  represented  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  works  had 
been  broken  down  by  the  flood,  and  that  the  residue  would  bo 
in  the  same  condition  in  a  very  fe^f  days ;  that  the  only  remain* 
ing  strength  of  the  fort  was  to  be  found  in  the  outside  pickets 
on  the  glacis ;  and  that  the  strength  of  the  garrison  was  alto* 
gether  inadequate  to  attempt  to  rebuild  or  repair  the  works,  fi^ 
which  purpose  five  or  six  hundred  men,  with  an  engineer,  arti* 
fleers,  &c.  would  be  indispensably  necessary. 

But  even  if  the  works  were  not  altogether  indefensible  on  the 
12th,  they  were  rendered  so  on  the  following  day,  when  all  that 
had  been  spared  by  the  deluge  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Intdli* 
gence  of  this  disaster  was  received  by  General  Clinton  at  Alba« 
ny,  on  the  16th,  in  a  letter  firom  ColcMtiel  Cochran*  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  firom  General  Clintonls  reply  to  that  oflicer, 
firom  which  it  appears  a  strong  suspicion  was  entertained  that  tho 
conflagration  was  the  work  of  design — a  suspicion  that  was 
never  removed: — "  I  have  just  received  your  &vot8  of  the  13th 
<^  and  14th  instants,  with  the  disagreeable  intelligence  contained 
^*  in  them.  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  surprise  at  the 
''  unexpected  accident,  or  how  a  fire  should  break  out  at  noon** 
<<  day,  in  a  garrison  where  the  troops  could  not  possibly  be  ab- 
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^'fleiit,  after  a  inost  violent  and  incessant  rain  of  several  days, 
^  and  be  permitted  to  do  so  much  damage.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
<*  that  the  several  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  melan* 
^choly  affidr,  afford  plausible  g^und  for  suspicion  that  it  was 
''not  the  effect  of  mere  accident.  I  hope,  when  it  comes  to  be 
*^  examined  in  a  closer  point  of  view,  such  lights  may  be  thrown 
''upon It  as  will  remove  the  su^icion,  for  which  there  appears 
"  too  much  reason.  I  have  written  to  his  Excellency  on  the  sub- 
"  ject,  and  requested  his  farther  orders,  which  I  expect  in  a  few 
"days ;  in  the  meantime  I  would  request  that  you  keep  pos« 
"session  of  the  works,  and  endeavor  to  shelter  the  troops  in  the 
"best  manner  possible." 

In  his  letter  to  the  Governor,  enclosing  the  dispatches  of 
Colonel  Cochran,  General  Clinton  suggested  the  expediency, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  of  abandoning  the  post 
altogether,  and  fiilling  back  upon  Fort  Herkimer.  On  the  foI<- 
lowing  day  he  again  wrote  to  his  brother,  renewing  and  re-en* 
forcing  this  suggestion : — >  « 

General  Clinton  to  the  Governor. 

^Albany,  May  VTth,  1781. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  Since  my  last  to  you  of  yesterday,  another  letter,  by  express^ 
has  been  received  from  Fort  Schuyler.  Copies  of  the  contents 
I  Aldose  for  your  information,  under  cover,  which  I  wish  you 
to  seal  and  forward  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  I  informed  yoq 
yesterday  of  the  general  prevailing  opinion  among  the  better 
part  of  Ae  people  in  this  quarter  respecting  Fort  Schuyler. 
The  reoent  loss  of  the  barracks,  and  the  ruinous  situation  of  the 
worksi  have  confirmed  them  in  the  propriety  and  even  necessity 
of  removing  it  to  the  German  Flatts  near  Fort  Heikimer,  where 
they  are  disposed  to  aflbrd  every  assistance  in  their  power  to 
build  a  formidable  work,  confident  that  it  will  be  able  to  afford 
more  protection,  not  only  in  that  particular  quarter,  but  also  to  the 
whole  western  firontier  in  general.  I  must  confess  that  1  have 
long  sinoe  been  of  this  opinion.  I  have  not  mentioned  this  eir* 
eomstance  to  the  GenersJ,  [Washington,]  as  I  conceive  i^  will 
come  better  firom  yourself,  as  you  are  acquainted  with  every 
particular  circumstance  respecting  it,  and  the  numberless  diffi- 
culties which  we  shall  labor  unJer  in  putting  it  in  any  considera- 
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ble  state  of  defence.  As  I  have  directed  the  troops  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  works  until  1  shall  receive  instructions  from 
head-quarters,  I  wish  that  you  might  have  it  iu  your  power  to 
have  a  conference  with  the  General  on  the  subject,  and  trans- 
mit to  me  the  result  of  it  without  delay. 

<'  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

"Jas.  Clinton. 
**  Oavernor  ClintonP 

This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  post  so  long  considered 
the  key  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  abandoned.* 

In  addition  to  this  disheartening  state  of  affairs  at  the  west* 
ward  of  Albany,  intelligence  was  received  that  another  storm 
was  about  breaking  uponlhe  northern  frontier.  In  a  letter  from 
General  Schuyler  to  General  Clinton,  from  Saratoga,  May  ISth, 
after  speaking  of  the  ^  chagrin  "  he  felt  at  the  destruction  of  the 
fort,  Schuyler  proceeds : — 

"  Last  evening  Major  McCracken  of  White  Creek  came  here, 
and  delivered  me  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  had  been  found 
there^  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  one  that  was  put  in  the  same 
place  last  year,  announcing  the  approach  of  Major  Carleton  with 
the  troops  under  his  command.     This  contains  in  substance — 

*  That  the  writer  had  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Canada, 
<  to  give  him  notice  of  the  danger  which  threatened  these  parts ; 

*  that  1500  men  were  gone  to  Ticonderoga,  from  whence  they 

*  were  to  proceed  to  Fort  Edward  and  White  Creek ;  that  they 
'  are  to  be  down  in  this  month,  and  from  what  he  could  learn, 
<they  were  to  desolate  the  country.'  The  Major  thinks  he 
knows  the  channel  through  which  this  intelligence  is  conveyed, 
and  that  it  may  be  depended  upon  ; — as  it  in  some  degree  cor- 
roborates that  given  by  Harris,  and  the  person  I  had  sent  to 
Crown  Point,  it  ought  not  to  be  slighted.  Please  to  communi- 
cate it  to  the  Governor  and  General  Washington. 

^  Fourteen  of  the  nine  months  men  have  already  deserted, 
two  of  whom  are  apprehended.  There  are  now  at  this  post  only 
thirty-nine  of  them.  As  the  Continental  troops  here  are  with- 
out shoes,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  the  necessary  soouts.   Can- 

*  After  the  war  the  fort  was  rebuilt,  and  the  ancient  name  of  Fort  Stanwiz  m% 
•tored.  The  works  were  repaired  and  essentially  strengthened,  as  being  an  impor* 
tant  post,  during  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adama. 
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not  a  pared  of  shoes  be  obtained  at  Albany,  and  sent  up  to  them  7 
It  will  be  of  inq)ortance  to  give  the  earliest  intelligence  if  the 
party  discovered  by  Colonel  Lewis  should  appear  on  the  Mo^ 
ha^^k  river,  that  we  may  with  the  troops  here,  and  what  militia 
we  may  be  able  to  collect)  try  to  intercept  them." 

In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  of  the  21st,  General  Schuyler  ob* 
served : — '^  Since  the  above  I  have  been  informed  from  very 
^good  authoritpy  that  the  enemy's  morning  and  evening  guns 
'^  at  Ticonderoga  have  been  distinctly  heard  near  Fort  Anne 
^^  for  three  or  four  days  past."  And  on  the  24th  the  General 
wrote  more  confidently  still  of  the  enemy's  approach.  '<  Captain 
^  Gray  is  returned.  He  has  not  been  near  enough  to  deter- 
^  mine  the  enemy's  force,  but  sufficiently  so  to  discover,  by  the 
"  fires,  that  they  are  numerousi  Is  it  not  strange,  and  subject 
^  of  suspicion,  that  the  Yermonters  should  not  afford  us  any 
"  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  approach,  as  they  must  certainly 
"  know  of  his  arrival  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga?"* 

This  was  alarming  intelligence,  more  especially  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  reports  simultaneously  coming  in  from 
the  west,  of  an  expedition  meditated  agaiost  Pittsburgh^  to  be 
led  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Connelly ;  while  other 
reports  were  rife,  at  the  same  time,  of  more  extensive  combina« 
tions  among  the  hostile.  Indians  than  had  previously  marked 
the  war.  But  even  this  was  not  all — ^nor  by  any  means  the 
worst  of  the  case.  Treachery  was  at  work,  and  firom  the  tem- 
per of  great  numbers  of  the  people,  the  carriage  of  the  disaf- 
fected, and  the  intelligence  received  by  means  of  spies  and 
intercepted  despatches,  there  was  just  cause  to  apprehend  that^ 
should  the  enemy  agaui  invade  the  country,  either  from  the 
north  or  the  west,  his  standard  would  be  joined  by  much  lai^r 
numbers  of  the  people  than  would  have  rallied  beneath  it  at 
any  former  period.  The  poison  was  actively  at  work  even 
in  Albany.  On  the  24th  of  May,  General  Schuyler  announced 
to  General  Clinton  the  return  of  a  confidental  agent  from  the 

•  Thi*  ambigiiocw  conduct  of  Vennont  was  the  oonseqaenoe  of  the  quarrel  be^ 
tweoi  the  aettlen  of  the  grants  from  New  HampiBhire,  which  were  within  the  char- 
tered limits,  and  the  government  of  New- York,  Colonel  Allen,  not  long  before, 
liad  been  in  Albany  npon  the  bnsinees  of  the  settlers,  and  bad  gone  away  dissatisfied 
— haTing  ottered  a  threat  on  his  departure.  He  was  at  this  time,  as  General  Schny* 
ler  was  infor  ned,  at  tho  Isle  Aa  Noix-— sick— as  was  pretended. 
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hcnrth,  **  vdiere  he  met  with  five  of  the  enemy^  n^hose  oonfi* 
«  donee  he  so  £ir  obtained  as  to  be  entrusted  with  letten  written 
*<  on  the  spot  to  persons  at  Albany,  whose  names  I  forbetf  to 
^  mention,"  (says  Schuyler,)  <<  for  &ar  of  accidents.  They  con- 
"  tained  nothing  material,  except  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  in 
<((  force  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  with  this  expression 
"  in  one, — ^  We  shall  make  rare  work  with  the  rebels.' "  But 
other,  and  more  "  material "  despatches  were  soon  afterward  in^ 
tercepted,  from  the  tenor  of  which  the  conclusion  was  irresist- 
ible, not  only  that  a  powerful  invasion  was  about  taking  place 
from  the  north,  but  that  very  extensive  arrangements  had  been 
made  in  Albany,  and  the  towns  adjac^it,  for  the  reception  of 
the  invaders,  whose  standard  the  disaffected  were  to  join,  and 
whose  wants  they  were  to  supply.  Among  the  papers  thus  in^ 
tereepted,  was  the  following  letter,  su|^x)sed  to  have  been  ad- 
dresded  to  Qenend  Haldimand : — 

«  Albany^  9th  May,  1781. 

^  Your  Elxcellency  may  learn  from  this  that  when  I  received 
your  instructions,  d^.,  I  was  obliged  at  that  time  to  put  myself 
into  a  place  of  security,  as  there  were  heavy  charges  laid  against 
me.  I  thank  God  I  have  baffled  that  storm.  Your  com- 
mands are  observed  to  the  letter,  part  of  them  fiuthfully  exe^ 
QUted,  the  particulars  of  which  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  have 
the  honor  to  acquaint  you  verbally.  Now  is  the  season  to  strike 
a  blow  on  this  place,  when  multitudes  will  join,  provided  a  con- 
fliideraUe  force  comes  down.  The  sooner  the  attempt  is  made 
the  bettor.  Let  it  be  rapid  and  intrepid,  carefiilly  avoiding  to 
sour  the  inhaHtants'  tempers  by  savage  cruelties  on  their  de- 
fencdess  £miilies.  If  a  few  handbills,  intimating  pardon,  proteo* 
tion,  &c.  &C.  were  sent  down,  and  distributed  about  this  part  of 
the  country,  they  would  effect  wonders ;  and  should  your  Ex^ 
oelleney  think  {proper  to  send  an  army  against  this  den  of  pei^ 
seeutcm,  notice  ought  to  be  givmi  ten  days  before  by  somecare- 
iiil  and  intelligent  person,  to  a  certain  Mr.  McPherson  in  Ball% 
Town,  who  will  immecUaldy  convey  the  intuition  to  the  vnH* 
affected  of  New  Scotland,  Norman's  Kill,  HHlbarack*^,  Nes- 
kayuna,  &c.,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany^  The  plan  is  already 
fixed,  and  should  a  formidable  force  appear,  I  make  no  doubt  pro^ 
visions  and  other  succors  will  immediately  take  place.  A  few  lines 
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of  comfort,  in  print,  ftom  your  Excellency  to  those  people,  would 
make  them  the  more  eager  in  prosecutingr  their  designs ;  and  if 
the  Termonters  lie  still,  as  I  have  some  hopes  they  will,  there 
is  no  fear  of  success.  No  troops  are  yet  raised.  There  is  a  flag 
from  this  place  shortly  to  be  sent;  perhaps  I  may  go  with  it;  I 
expected  before  this  time  I  would  *  be  removed  from  my  present 
flitoation,'  6cc, 

«  25th  May.  N.  B.  ^This  I  expected  should  reach  you  be- 
fore now,  but  had  no  opportunity.     Excuse  haste."  * 

Accompanying  this  letter  were  several  pages  of  memoranda, 
in  the  same  hand-writing,  giving  particular  information  upon 
every  point  which  the  enemy  could  desire-  The  deplorable 
situation  of  Albany,  and  the  whole  Mohawk  country,  was  de* 
scribed  j  the  temper  of  the  people  in  the  towns  around  Albany 
and  elsewhere  set  forth ;  the  strength  of  the  main  army  in  the 
Highlands  given  with  all  necessary  accuracy ;  and  the  mission 
of  Ethan  Allen  to  Albany,  and  the  probable  defection  of  Yer^ 
mont,  announced.  Indeed,  the  character  of  these  communica^ 
tions  showed  but  too  plainly  that  treason  was  deeply  and  exten- 
sively at  work,  and  that  the  enemy  was,  beyond  doubt,  correctly 
advised  of  the  true  situation  of  the  coimtry.t 

Under  all  these  circumstances  of  internal  and  external  dan^* 
ger — with  but  slender  garrisons  at  the  points  of  greatest  expo- 
sore,  and  those  so  miserably  provided  that  the  soldiers  were  de- 
serting by  dozens,  showing  dispositions  not  equivocal  of  going 
over  to  the  enemy — ^without  provisions  or  the  means  of  ptoeurin^ 
&&aij  and  scarcely  knowing  wh(»n  to  trust  among  their  own 
people,  lest  the  dimflEection  diould  prove  to  be  even  more  exten** 


*  Thifl  docoment  baa  been  diaoovered  by  the  author  among  the  papera  of  Qeneri^ 
CIiBton.  It  b  endoned  as  foilowa  i — **  A  copy  of  a  letter  in  Doctor  Smyth's  hand* 
wiitiii^  supposed  to  General  HaldimaDd.  Intercepted  27th  of  May,  1781."  The 
anthor  has  not  been  able  to  aaoertain  who  Doctor  Smith  was,  farther  than  that  he  has 
fieen  informed  it  Albany,  that  he  was  a  brother  to  Smith  the  historian  of  New-Tork^ 
sAerward  Chief  JasUoe  of  New  Brunswick.  Some  time  afterward  G^wnor 
dnitm  tniaanittod  a  special  measags  to  the  leg^Iature,  then  sitting  at  Pou^ 
kwpsia,  eontaimng  important  information  reapecting  the  designs  of  the  Vennontora^ 
by  wbicb  it  appears  that  Dr.  Smith  was  actively  engaged  in  fomenting  diaaffection 
in  that  quarter,  and  had  held  interviews  with  Ethan  Allen  upon  the  subject  in  Al- 
bany, ftk  Smith  is  spoken  of  in  that  measage  as  having  been  appobted  a  Gooh 
■nissiooer  by  the  British  officers  to  treat  with  (be  Yermonters. 

t  See  ApendiXy  Ka  If. 
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iive  than  recent  disclosures  had  taught  the  officers  to  suppose, — 
the  Spnng  of  1781  may  well  be  counted  as  the  darkest  period  of 
the  revolution.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  gleams  of  light  shooting 
up  from  the  south,  all  indeed  would  have  been  sullen  black- 
ness, if  not  despair.  But  the  truth  of  the  homely  adage,  that  the 
darkest  hour  is  always  just  before  day,  received  a  glorious  illus- 
tration before  the  close  of  the  year.  "  Accustomed  to  contem- 
"  plate  all  public  events  which  might  gfow  out  of  the  situation 
^<  of  the  United  States,  and  to  prepare  for  them  while  at  a  dis- 
"  tance,  the  American  chief  was  not  depressed  by  this  state  of 
(c  affairs.  With  a  mind  happily  tempered  by  nature  and  im* 
"  proved  by  experience,  those  fortunate  events  which  hod  occa- 
"  sionally  brightened  the  prospects  of  his  country,  never  relaxed 
"  his  exertions  or  lessened  his  precautions ;  nor  could  the  mosi 
<<  disastrous  state  of  things  drive  him  to  despair.*'*  Fortunately, 
in  the  Clintons  and  their  associate  officers  at  the  north,  the 
American  Commander  had  subordinates  possessing  in  no  small 
degree  the  same  great  characteristics.  Every  possible  precaution 
against  lurking  treason  within,  was  taken,  and  every  practicable 
means  of  preparation  and  defence  against  invasion  from  abroad, 
was  adopted. 

Anticipating,  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Ticonderoga, 
that  Tryon  county  might  again  be  attacked  from  that  direction 
by  the  way  of  the  Sacondaga,  Captain  John  Carlisle  was  de- 
spatched into  the  settlements  of  New  Galway,  Peasley,  and 
Ballston,  accompanied  by  Captain  Oothout  and  a  small  party 
of  Indians,  to  make  prisoners  of  certain  persons  suspected  of 
disaffection  to  the  American  cause,  and  to  remove  all  the  families 
from  those  towns  to  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river.  About 
sixty  families  were  thus  removed,  and  all  the  suspected  persons 
arrested. '  The  Captain,  in  his  report  of  the  expedition,  gave  a 
deplorable  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  He  could 
scarcely  procure  subsistence  for  his  party  during  his  mission. 
On  arriving  at  Ballston,  however,  he  drew  more  liberally  upon  the 
stores  of  the  disaflfected,  and  then  arrested  them.  But  their  dis- 
position. Captain  Oothout  was  glad  to  inform  the  Commission- 
ers, was  such  as  to  "prevent  his  setting  fire  to  their  houses 
agre^bly  to  the  letter  of  his  orders.''!    Happily  these  measures 

•  ManfaaU. 

t  Manuicnpts  of  Gen.  Clinton.    Indeed,  the  materiaU  for  this  whole  seclioiT  of 
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of  precaution,  and  the  other  preparations,  were  for  that  time 
unnecessary — the  enemy,  if  he  was  in  actual  force  at  Crown 
Point  or  Ticonderoga,  not  then  venturing  another  invasion  from 
that  quarter. 

But  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  continually  harassed  by  the  In- 
dians and  Tories — even  to  the  very  precincts  of  the  stockades 
and  other  small  fortifications.     The  spirit  of  the  people  had  in  a 
great  measure  been  crushed,  and  the  militia  broken  down,  dur- 
ing the  repeated  invasions  of  the  preceding  year.     The  Rev. 
Daniel  Gros,*  writing  to  General  Clinton  from  Canajoharie,  upon 
the  importance  of  having  at  least  a  small  detachment  of  regular 
troops  at  Fort  Rensselaer,  observed — "  It  would  serve  to  bring 
"spirit,  order,  and  regularity  into  our  militia,  where  authority 
"and  subordination  have  vanished.     If  it  should  last  a  little 
"longer,  the  shadow  of  it  will  dwindle  away  ][  and  perhaps  the 
"  best  men  in  the  state  will  be  useless  spectators  of  all  the  havoc 
"  the  enemy  is  meditating  against  the  country.    The  militia  ap- 
"  pears  to  me  to  be  a  body  without  a  soul.     Drafts  from  the 
**  neighboring  coimties,  even  of  the  levies  under  their  own  com- 
"  manders,  will  not  abate  the  fatal  symptoms,  but  rather  serve  to 
"produce  a  monster  with  as  many  heads  as  there  are  detach- 
"  meats."    Having  no  other  defenders  than  such  as  are  here 
described,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  companies,  or 
rather  skeletons  of  companies,  at  the  different  posts  extending 
along  the  Valley,  the  prospect  of  the  opening  Summer  was  in- 
deed gloomy— more  especially  when  men's  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  past.    Nor  were  the  inhabitants  encouraged 
to  expect  any  considerable  reinforcements  from  head-quarters, 
since  the  Commander-in-chiefJ  in  concert  with  the  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  was  again  evidently  preparing  for  some  enterprise 
of  higher  moment  than  the  defence  of  those  remote  settlements 
against  any  force  that  could  be  brought  down  upon  them  from 

the  north. 

Still,  there  was  one  officer  whose  name,  among  the  people  of 
that  district,  was  a  tower  of  strength.  That  man  was  Colonel 
Bfarinus  Willett ;  who,  at  the  consolidation  of  the  five  New-York 

the  northern  history  of  the  Spring  of  1781,  have  principally  been  drawn  from  the 
Clinton  papert,  ao  often  referred  ta 
♦  Afterward  a  Professor  in  Colambia  College,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Moral 

Philosophy. 
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regiments  into  two — an  event  happening  at  about  the  same 
time — was  induced  by  the  strong  solicitation  of  Governor  Clin- 
ton  to  take  the  command  of  all  the  militia  levies  and  State 
troops  that  might  be  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  comitiy.  It 
vas  only  with  great  reluctance  that  Colonel  WiUett  was  peisuad* 
ed  to  leave  the  main  army,  and  enter  upon  this  difficult  and 
hazardous  service.  But  the  appeal  of  Governor  Clinton  was  so 
strong,  and  enforced  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  he  could  not 
resist  it.  The  Governor  urged  the  high  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  the  people  of  Tryon  county — and  reminded  him  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  Indians  and  Tories — speaking  of  the  latter  with 
great  emphasis,  as  ^  cruel  monsters  worse  than  savages  f*  and 
Colonel  Willett,  feeling  a  hearty  good-will  to  chastise  such  an 
enemy — ^the  Tories  especially — ^repaired  to  the  north,  and  as^ 
sumed  the  command.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Rensselaer  (Canajo^ 
harie),  where  he  established  his  head-quarters,  toward  the  close 
of  June.  The  country  he  was  to  defend  embraced  all  the  settle- 
ments west  of  the  county  of  Albany,  including  Catskill  and  the 
Hudson  river.  A  fortnight  after  his  arrival  he  ascertained  that  the 
following  skeleton  detachments  composed  the  full  compl^nent 
of  the  forces  under  his  command :  one  hundred  and  thirty  levies, 
Including  officers,  and  Captain  Moody's  artillery,  numbering 
twenty  men,  at  the  German  Flatts ;  at  Schoharie  he  stationed  a 
guard  of  twenty  men ;  at  Catskill  about  the  same  number,  and 
about  thirty  lofsn  at  Ballston.  Exclusive  of  these  diminutive 
fragments  of  corps,  stationed  at  great  distances  apart,  the  levies 
of  the  county  amounted  to  no  more  than  ninety-eix  men.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Governor  Clinton,  making  known  the  paucity  of  his  num« 
bers,  Colonel  Willett  added : — « I  confess  myself  not  a  little  dis- 
"  appointed  in  having  such  a  trifling  force  for  such  extensive 
"  business  as  I  have  on  my  hands ;  and  also  that  nothing  is  done 
<^to  enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  militia.  The  prospect  of 
«  a  suffering  country  hurts  me.  Upon  my  own  account  I  am 
<<  not  uneasy.  Every  thing  I  can  do,  shall  be  done ;  and  more 
«  cannot  be  looked  for.  If  it  is^  the  reflection  that  I  have  done  my 
<*  duty,  must  fix  my  own  tranquillity."t 

Depressed,  however,  as  were  the  people,  and  inefficient  as, 
firom  the  preceding  descriptions,  the  militia  must  have  become, 

*  Willett^B  Narrative.  |  IdwL 
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these  circumstances  were,  no  doabt,  in  a  great  degree  attributar 
ble  to  the  want  of  officers  in  whom  Uie  people  could  repose  con* 
fidence.  Colonel  Willett  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  to  make 
trial  of  their  spirit,  and  he  found  them  ''  a  people  who,  horiiig 
<<  experienced  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  British  barbarism, 
^were  become  keea  for  revemge  and  properly  detennined.'^ 
The  occasion  was  the  following : — On  the  30th  of  June,  several 
colmnns  of  smoke  were  discovered  by  the  garrison  of  Fort  Bens- 
selaer,  ascending  as  from  a  village  on  fire,  in  the  direction  of 
Ourrietown,  lying  eleven  miles  down  the  river,  near  Ifae  estuary 
of  the  Schoharie-kill.  Having  previously  sent  forth  a  scout  of 
thirty  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Gross,  to  patrol  the  country 
south  as  fiu-  as  a  settlement  called  I>urlagh,f  an  express  was 
despatched  to  overtake  that  officer,  with  information  of  the  pro* 
baUe  presence  of  the  enemy  below,  and  with  instructions,  if 
possible,  to  611  upon  his  trail.  Meantime  Captain  M'Kean  was 
ordered  to  Currietown,  with  sixteen  levies  only,  but  with  in« 
structions  to  collect  as  many  of  the  militia  in  his  way  as  possi- 
ble. Such  was  the  celerity  of  M'Eean's  movements,  that  he 
arrived  at  Currietown  so  soon  after  it  had  been  ravaged  and 
deserted  by  the  enemy,  as  to  enable  him  to  assist  in  quenching 
the  fires  of  some  of  the  yet  unconsumed  buildings.  Colonel 
Willett  was  himself  actively  employed  during  the  day  in  coU 
lecting  the  militia,  while,  through  the  vigilance  of  Captain  Orosi, 
not  <ndy  the  trail  of  the  Indians  was  discovered,  but  the  jdaoe  of 
their  encampment.  Having  reason  to  suppose  they  would  occupy 
the  same  encampment  that  night,  and  being  joined  before  even- 
ing by  the  detachments  of  Gross  and  M'Kean,  the  Colonel  de- 
termined, wiA  these  forces,  and  such  few  militiadnen  as  he  had 
been  able  to  collect,  to  march  directly  for  the  encampment,  and, 
if  possible,  take  them  by  surprise  before  morning — perhaps  while 
asleep.  This  encampment  was  in  a  thick  cedar  swamp,  ^ve  or 
six  ndles  to  the  north-east  of  Cherry  Yalley,  and  of  oouxse  to 
reach  it  by  a  march  through  the  woods,  during  an  exceedingly 
dark  night,  and  without  any  better  road  than  a  bridle-patfi, 
was  no  mall  undertaking.  It  had  been  ascertained  thai  the 
Indians  numbered  between  two  and  three  hundred,  commanded 
by  a  Tory  named  John  Doxstader,  in  connexion  with  anlndiaB 


•  Letter  cf  Co1od«1  Waiett  t4  General  Waihington. 
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chief  named  CluackTack.  Colonel  Willett^s  strength,  levies  and 
militia  included,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and 
file.  The  plan  of  felling  upon  the  enemy  while  asleep  did 
not  exactly  succeed,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
march — occasioned  by  the  darkness,  the  thickness  of  the  woods, 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  losing  of  his  way  by  the  guide.  It  was 
therefore  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  encampment ;  and,  instead  of  fidling  upon 
the  enemy  by  surprise,  they  found  him  occupying  a  more  fa- 
vorable situation,  and  awaiting  their  reception.  Immediate  dis- 
positions were  made  to  engage  the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  which 
a  stratagem  was  laid  to  draw  him  from  the  advantageous  situa- 
tion which  he  had  chosen.  For  this  purpose,  before  the  In- 
dians had  become  fiiUy  aware  of  Willett's  near  approach,  Jacob 
Sammons,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  New-York  levies,  was  de- 
tached with  ten  resolute  men,  to  steal  as  near  to  them  as  possi- 
ble, give  them  one  well-directed  fire,  and  retreat.  The  ruse 
succeeded.  Sammons  and  his  men  turned  their  backs  on  the 
first  yell  of  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  sprang  forward  in  pur- 
suit.* They  were  soon  met  by  Colonel  Willett  in  person,  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  his  main  division,  which  consisted  of  one 
hundred  men,  while  Captain  M'Kean  was  left  with  fifty  more 
as  a  reserve,  to  act  as  occasion  might  require,  on  the  right  The 
enemy  did  not  wait  an  attack,  however,  but,  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  determination,  advanced  with  their  wonted  shouts 
and  yells,  and  began  the  fire.  The  onset  of  the  Indians  was 
furious ;  but  they  were  received  with  firmness,  and  in  turn  the 
Americans  advanced  upon  them  with  loud  huzzas,  and  such 
manifestations  of  spirit  as  soon  caused  them  to  give  way.  Si- 
multaneously with  their  attack  upon  the  main  body  in  front,  the 
Indians  had  made  an  equally  desperate  rush  upon  the  right 
wing,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  disaster,  but  for 
the  destructive  fire  poured  in  upon  them  by  the  reserve  of 
M'Kean.  The  Indians,  thus  driven  back,  now  betook  them- 
selves to  their  old  game  of  firing  firom  behind  the  trees ;  but 
Willett's  men  understood  that  mode  of  fighting  as  well  as  diem- 
selves.  They  did  not,  however,  practise  it  long.  Willett 
pimsed  forward  waving  his  hat  and  cheering  his  men — calling 

*  MS.  narrative  of  Jacob  Sammono. 
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out  that  he  could  catch  in  his  hat  all  the  balls  that  the  enemy 
might  send ;  and  in  the  same  breath  exclaiming,  <<  the  day  is 
out's,  my  hoys  !"  These  inspiriting  demonstrations  being  foU 
lowed  up  by  a  timely  and  efficient  use  of  the  bayonet,  the  whole 
body  of  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
conunencement  of  the  action.  They  retreated  upon  their  old 
path  down  the  Susquehanna,  and  were  pursued  to  a  considera- 
ble distance.  Their  camp  was,  of  course,  taken,  and  the  plun^ 
der  they  had  gathered  recaptured.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was 
severe — ^nearly  forty  of  their  dead  being  left  on  the  field.  Co- 
lonel Willetf  s  loss  was  five  killed,  and  nine  wounded  and  miss- 
ing. Among  the  wounded  was  the  brave  Captain  M'Kean,  fit- 
tally.  He  received  two  balls  early  in  the  engagement,  but  kept 
at  his  post  until  it  Was  over,  and  tlie  rout  of  the  enemy  com- 
plete.* 

There  was  one  very  painful  circumstance  attending  this  bat- 
tle. In  their  excursion  to  Currietown,  the  day  before,  Doxsta- 
der  and  his  Indians  had  made  nine  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  Jacob  and  Frederick  Diefendorff,  Jacob  Myers  and  a  son, 
a  black  boy,  and  four  others.  The  moment  the  battle  com- 
menced, the  prisoners,  who  were  bound  to  standing  trees  for  se- 
curity, were  tomahawked  and  scalped  by  their  captors,  and  left 
as  dead.  The  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  men  were  buried  by 
Colonel  Willett's  troops.  Fortunately,  however,  the  graves 
wer«  superficial,  and  the  covering  slight — a  circumstance  which 
enabled  Jacob  Diefendorff,  who,  though  stunned  and  apparently 
dead,  was  yet  alive,  to  disentomb  himself.  A  detaclmient  of  mili- 
tia, under  Colonel  Veeder,  having  repaired  to  the  field  of  action 
after  Willett  had  returned  to  Fort  Rensselaer,  discovered  the  sup- 
posed deceased  on  the  outside  of  his  own  grave ;  and  he  has  lived 
to  fiimish  the  author  of  the  present  work  with  an  account  of  his 
own  burial  and  resurrection.t 

C^tain  M'Kean  died,  greatly  lamented,  a  few  days  after  the 
detachment  had  returned  to  the  fort,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  an- 
nexed letter,  addressed  by  Colonel  Willett  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Albany : — 


♦  IVlUetTs  Narrative— CampbeU. 

t  StatemcnU  of  Jacob  DiefendorfT  and  Jacob  Sammons,  in  the  author^ 
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Colonel  Willett  to  Genejelal  Clinton. 

**  Sir  : — I  have  just  sent  some  of  the  wounded  levies  to  Sche- 
nectady, there  being  no  surgeon  here.  Doctor  Petrie,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  levies,  is  at  Oerman  FlattSj  where  he  has  several 
si(ik  and  wounded  to  attend ;  and  the  intercourse  between  here 
and  there  is  too  dangerous  to  allow  travelling  without  a  guard. 
I  could  wish,  therefore,  to  have  a  surgeon  firom  the  hospital  posted 
in  this  quarter. 

**  This  place  docs  not  afford  a  gill  of  rum  to  bathe  a  single 
Wound.  The  two  barrels  designed  for  this  quarter  a  few  dajrs 
ago,  met  with  a  regular  regiment  passing  down  the  country,  who 
Very  irregularly  took  away  from  the  person  that  had  them  in  chaige 
those  two  barrels  of  rum.  I  need  not  mention  to  you.  Sir,  that 
the  severe  duty  and  large  portion  of  fatigue  that  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  troops  in  this  quarter,  moke  rum  an  article  of  importance 
here,  and  diat  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  in  the  County  of 
Tryon. 

•*  Trtiis  morning  Captain  M'Kean  died  of  the  wound  he  re- 
fseived  yesterday.  In  him  we  have  lost  an  excellent  officer.  I 
feel  his  loss,  and  must  regret  it."* 

Shortly  after  the  irruption  of  Doxstadcr,  there  was  another 
descent  of  Indians  and  Tories  upon  Palatine,  which  was  an 
event  of  more  singularity  than  importance.  A  son  of  Colonel 
Jacob  Klock,  with  several  of  his  Tory  friends,  went  off  to  Ca- 
nada. He  returned  in  about  four  weeks  with  a  band  of  Indians 
and  Tories  to  fall  upon  the  settlement  and  encamped  for  one 
night  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  neighborhood.  During  the 
night,  one  of  the  number,  Hiilip  Helmer,  having  discovered  that 
a  part  of  their  object  was  to  plunder  and  murder  the  family  of 
his  relative,  John  Bellinger,  determined  to  save  that  faniily. 
Taking  a  young  Indian  with  him,  therefore,  under  the  pretext 
of  reconnoitring  the  settlement,  he  proceeded  so  near  to  some  of 
the  houses,  that  the  Indian,  becoming  suspicious,  ran  back  to 
his  comrades.  Helmer's  object  was  to  surrender  himself,  and 
cause  the  Indian  to  be  taken  prisoner ;  and  he  accordingly  de- 
livered himself  up  to  Judge  Nellis.  Expresses  were  inmiediately 
sent  to  Fort  Plain  and  Stone  Arabia  for  assistance ;  and  the 
enemy,  finding  themselves  betra3red,  took  to  the  woods.    Liea-- 

•  Clinton  [Mipenk 
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tenant  Sammons,  with  twentjr-five  men,  was  ordered  by  Colonol 
Willettto  go  in  pursuit;  and  so  rapid  were  they  of  foot,  as  to 
arrive  at  the  enemy's  encampment  before  his  fires  had  gone  out. 
'  William  Feeter,  with  six  other  volunteersj  was  sent  forward 
to  keep  his  trail.  In  about  two  miles  after  entering  the  woodsj 
most  luckily  they  discovered  a  number  of  the  Indians  lying  flat 
upon  the  ground.  The  latter  no  sooner  discerned  Feeter's 
approach,  than  they  rose  and  fired ;  but  one  of  their  number 
having  fallen  grievously  wounded  by  the  return  fire  of  Feeter's 
party,  while  they  were  stooping  down  to  re-load,  they  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  fled— Tories  and  all— leaving  their  provisions^ 
knapsacks,  and  some  of  their  muskets.  They  ran  down  a  steep 
hill,  and  were  measurably  shielded  from  Feeter's  fire  by  the 
thickness  of  the  shrubbery  and  trees.  One  of  them  gave  him* 
self  up  as  a  prisoner ;  three  ipore  were  wounded,  and  died  on 
their  way  to  Canada.  The  poor  Indian  first  wounded,  was 
put  to  death  by  Helmer,  who  ran  up  and  despatched  him  while 
he  was  begging  for  quarter !  * 

Colonel  Willett  took  early  occasion  to  make  the  Commander'' 
inn^hief  acquainted  with  the  deplorable  situation  to  which  this 
fine  region  of  country  had  been  reduced  by  the  repeated  visita- 
tions of  the  enemy.  In  his  letter  to  General  Washington  upon 
the  subject,  he  describes  the  beauty,  the  productiveness,  and  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  with  a  glowing  pen.  From 
this  communication  it  appears,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  number  of  enrolled  militia  in  Tryon  coimty  amounted 
to  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  but  at  the  date 
of  the  letter,  (July  6,  1781,)  the  number  of  inhabitants  liable  to 
pay  taxes,  or  to  be  assessed  to  raise  men  for  the  public  servicCi 
was  estimated  at  no  more  than  twelve  hundred ;  while  the  num* 
ber  liable  to  bear  arms  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred4  ^o  ac- 
count for  so  large  a  reduction  of  the  population,  it  was  estimated 
that  one-third  had  been  killed  or  made  prisoners;  one-third  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  one-third,  for  the  time  being,  had 
abandoned  the  country.  The  situation  of  those  that  remained^ 
the  Colonel  described  as  so  distressing  as  to  provoke  S3naipathy 
from  even  the  most  unfeeling  heart.     Those  who  could  afibrd 

^  Namtive  of  Colonel  WUliam  Feeter,  in  the  author's  posaeenon,  and  alao  of  Ja 
cob  Sammooa.    Colond  Feeter  is  yet  hying,  (f837.) 
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the  expense,  ot  perform  the  labor,  had  erected  block-houses  on 
their  own  farms,  for  the  protection  of  then*  fanulies.  Each 
•neighborhood  had  been  compelled  to  erect  a  fortification  for 
itself,  within  which  their  families  resided  for  safety — jfrom  ten 
to  fifty  families  crowding  together  in  a  fort,  .  Of  these  works 
tfiere  were  twenty-four  between  Schenectady  and  Fort  Schuyler. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  letter — or  rather  memoir,  for  the 
eommnnication  was  extended  through  several  sheets — ^Colonel 
Willett  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  men  then  under  his  com- 
mand, exclusive  of  the  militia,  did  not  exceed  two  himdred  and 
fifty.  But  he,  nevertheless,  kept  up  a  good  heart,  and  in  the  conrse 
of  his  anticipations  of  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things, 
added — "  Nor  shall  I  exceed  my  hopes,  if,  in  the  course  of  less 
*' than  twelve  months,  1  shall  be  able  to  convince  the  enemy  tfiat 
"they  are  not  without  vulnerable  quarters  in  these  parts.''  The 
following  quotation  will  illustrate  alike  the  wisdom,  the  activity, 
and  the  skill  of  the  dispositions  made  by  Willett,  for  the  purpose 
not  only  of  bringing  order  out  of  confiision,  but  of  displaying 
his  strength  before  an  invisible  foe,  lurking  stealthily  about  in 
every  place  of  concealment,  on  all  sides  and  every  hand.  After 
stating  that  he  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Canajoharie,  on 
account  of  its  central  position,  he  proceeds : — "  My  intention  is 
"  to  manage  business  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  o(  acquainting 
"myself,  as  well  as  possible,  with  every  officer  and  soldter  I  may 
"  have  in  charge.  In  order  the  better  to  do  this,  I  propose,  as  far  as 
**  I  can  make  it  any  way  convenient,  to  guard  the  diiTerent  posts 
^  by  detachments,  to  be  relieved  as  the  nature  of  the  case  witf 
"admit.  And  as  the  relieved  troops  will  always  return  to  Port 
"  Rensselaer,  where  my  quarters  will  be,  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
*<tunity  of  seeing  them  all  in  turn.  Having  troops  constantly 
**  marching  backward  and  forward  through  the  country,  and 
*^  frequently  changing  their  route,  will  answer  several  purposes, 
•  such  as  will  easily  be  perceived  by  you,  sir,  without  mention- 
•*  mg  them.  This  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  I  expect  to  be* 
*come  particularly  acquainted  with  the  troops  and  their  situa- 
"tion.  I  intend  occasionally  to  visit  every  part  of  the  country, 
*•  as  well  to  rectify  such  mistakes  as  are  common  among  the  kind 
"  of  troops  I  have  at  present  in  charge,  as  to  enable  me  to  ob- 
''^serve  the  condition  of  the,  militia,  upon  whose  aid  I  shall  be 
"  under  the  necessity  of  placing  considerable  reliance.'* 
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The  effect  of  Colo^el  Willett's  pres^oe  and  excuo^le  was 
TCry  soon  perceptible.  The  people  reposed  the  most  unlimited 
confideDce  iu  him ;  and  so  rapidly  did  he  infuse  something  of 
bis  own  fire  and  energy  into  the  bosoms  even  of  the  dispirited 
and  broken  militia,  that  they  presently  appeared  like  a  different 
race  of  men.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  occurred  one  night 
early  in  July.  The  Colonel  was  informed,  at  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  presence  of  My  or  sixty  Indians 
and  Tories  in  the  neighborhood,  at  only  about  six  miles  distance.' 
Haying  barely  troops  enough  in  the  fort  to  guard  it,  he  sent 
umnediately  for  a  Captain  of  the  militia,  and  in  one  hour's  tinae 
that  officer  was  in  search  of  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  seventy  men. 
It  is  not  often  that  much  good  results  from  the  employment  of 
militia.  Few  officers  can  do  any  thing  with  them.  Most  com- 
manders nothing.  But  Willett  was  an  exception  in  those  days, 
as  General  Jackson  has  been  since.  Willett,  like  Jackson,  pos^ 
aessed  the  fiatculty,  by  looking  into  the  eyes  of  his  men,  of  trans- 
fusing his  own  native  fire  into  their  bosoms  in  spite  of  them- 
fldves* 

Fortunatelyi  however,  less  trouble  was  experienced  from  the 
eoetsxy  during  the  Sunmier,  in  the  lower  section  of  the  Mohawk 
Yalley^  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  summary  and  severe 
chastisement  inflicted  upon  Doxstader  and  his  party  had  a  pow^ 
erfiil  efiect  upon  that  irritating  branch  of  the  enemy's  service  ^ 
and  for  more  than  three  months  afterward  the  inhabitants  were 
only  troubled  occasionally,  and  then  merely  by  snmll  flying  par- 
ties of  the  en^myi  ^^^  m^oomplisbed  nothing  worthy  of  record. 

But  in  the  upper  section  of  the  Valley,  the  German  Flatts,  it 
was  otherwise,  and  several  spirited  affairs  occurred  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, attended  by  great  bravery,  though  not  by  important 
ocnaequenGes.  The  name  of  Solomon  Woodworth  has  twice 
or  tbiice  occurred  in  the  preceding  pages ;  once,  as  having  been 
taken  a  prisoner  and  m^Jfir^g  his  escape,  and  again  as  alone 
dsfending  a  block-house  north  of  Johnstown,  and  repulsing  thi». 
eneaqr  ^iQ  his  fortress.  In  the  year  1781  he  was  commissionr 
^  a  captain,  {os  the  purpose  of  raising  a  company  of  range«i 
to  traverse  the  wooded  country  north  of  Fort  Dayton  and  the 
Oerman  Flatts.  He  succeeded  in  enlisting  a  company  of  forty 
brave  and  kindred  spirits;  at  the  head  ojF  whom,  well  armed 
and  provided,  he  marched  from  Fort  Dayton,  striking  in  the 
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direction  of  the  Royal  Grant,*  for  purposes  of  observation.  After 
a  few  hours'  march,  one  of  Woodworth's  men,  being  a  short  dis- 
tance in  advance,  discovered  an  Indian,  evidently  in  ambuscade, 
upon  whom  he  immediately  fired.  Instantly  the  forest  resound- 
ed with  the  war-whoop,  and  Woodworth  with  his  little  band 
was  surrounded  by  double  his  own  number.  A  furious  and 
bloody  engagement  followed,  in  which  the  Rangers  and  Indians, 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  great  desperation ;  and,  for  the  num- 
bers engaged,  there  was  cruel  slaughter.  A  fiercer  engagement, 
probably,  did  not  occur  during  the  war.  Woodworth  fell  dead. 
The  savages  were  the  victors ;  and  of  the  rangers,  only  fifteen 
escaped  to  tell  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  comrades.  Several 
were  taken  captive,  and  subsequently  exchanged.t 

Another  affair,  as  an  individual  exploit,  was  as  remarkable  for 
its  coolness  and  bravery,  as  for  the  singular  incident  occurring 
in  the  course  of  the  batde,  or  rather  siege,  by  which  the  leader 
of  the  enemy  was  made  to  supply  ammunition  to  be  used  against 
his  own  troops.  There  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  a  wealthy  Ger- 
man settiement  about  four  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Herki- 
mer, called  Shell's  Bush.  Among  those  of  thesettiers  who  had 
built  block-houses  of  their  own,  was  John  Christian  Shell.  His 
stockade  was  large  and  substantial,  and  well  calculated  for  de- 
fence. The  first  story  had  no  windows,  but  small  loop-holes, 
through  which  the  inmates  could  fire  upon  any  persons  venturing 
to  assail  them.  The  second  story  projected  two  or  three  feet  over 
the  first,  so  constructed  that  the  garrison  could  either  fire  upon 
tfiose  who  approached  too  near,  or  cast  down  missiles  upon  their 
heads.  Shell  had  a  family  of  six  sons,  the  youngest  two  of 
whom  were  twins  and  but  eight  years  old.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  6th  of  August,  Donald  BTDonald,  one  of  the  Scotch  tefag^e^ 
who  fled  from  Johnstown,  made  an  attack  upon  Shell's  Rish 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  sixty-six  Indians  and  Tories,  among 
flie  latter  of  whom  were  two  celebrated  traitors,  named  Empie 
and  B[assellman.1:  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shell's  Bosh, 
however,  had  taken  refuge  in  Fort  Dayton — four  miles  distant ; 
but  John  Christian  Shell,  being  a  sturdy  believer  in  the  doctrine 

•  A  Ui^  tract  of  land,  ao  colled  from  the  fact  that  it  wts  a  gcant  from  the  KiQ|^ 
under  hia  own  sign  manual,  to  Sir  William  Johnion. 
f  ManuKripti  of  the  Rot.  John  I.  Shew. 
I  MS.  notes  of  Lauren  Ford. 
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that  every  inati%  house  is  his  castle,  refased  to  quit  his  own 
domicil.    He  and  his  sons  were  at  work  in  the  field  when 
IFDonald  and  his  party  made  their  appearance;  and  the  chil* 
dren  were  unfortunately  separated  so  widely  from  their  father, 
as  to  fiill  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Shell  and  his  other  boys 
succeeded  in  reaching  their  castle,  and  barricading  the  ponde^ 
reus  door.     And  then  comm^ced  the  battle,     llie  besieged 
were  wdl  armed,  and  all  behaved  with  admirable  bravery;  but 
none  more  bravely  than  ShelFs  wife,  who  loaded  the  pieces  as 
her  fausAand  and  sons  dischai^ped  tfaem.    The  battle  commenced 
at  two  o'clock,  and  continued  until  dark.     Several  attempts  were 
made  by  IFDoncdd  to  set  fire  to  the  castle,  but  without  success ; 
and  his  forces  were  repeatedly  driven  back  by  the  galling  fire 
they  received.     McDonald  at  length  procured  a  crow-bar  and 
attempted  to  force  the  door;  but  while  ^us  engaged  he  received  a 
d!iot  in  the  leg  fix>m  Shell's  blunderbuss,  which  put  him  kars 
du  combat.    None  of  his  men  being  sufilciently  neJEur  at  the 
moment  to  rescue  him,  Shell,  quick  as  lightning,  opened  the  door, 
and  drew  him  within  the  walls  a  prisoner.    The  misfortune  d 
Shell  and  his  garrison  was,  that  their  ammunition  began  to  run 
low;  but  M^llonald  was  very  amply  provided,  and  to  save  his 
own  life,  he  surrendered  his  cartridges  to  the  garrison  to  fire 
upon  his  comrades.    Several  of  the  enemy  having  been  killed 
and  others  wounded,  Aey  now  drew  off  for  a  respite.    Shell 
and  his  troops,  moreover,  needed  a  little  breathing  time ;  and  feel* 
ing  assured  that,  so  long  as  he  had  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
besi^ers  in  his  p()S8ession,  the  enemy  would  hardly  attempt  to 
bom  the  citaddl,  he  ceased  firing.    He  then  went  up  stairs,  and 
acoig  tiiB  hytnn  whieh  was  a  fevxmte  of  lAither  during  tbep^s 
and  aAictiohs  of  die  Oreat  Reformer  in  his  controversies  with 
the  Pope.*    While  thus  engaged,  the  enemy  likewise  ceased  fir- 
ing*   Bat  they  soon  afterward  rallied  again  to  the  fight,  and  made 
adesperaieeffisrttoearry  the  fortress  by  assault.    BuiAiingiipto 
the  walls,  five  of  them  thrust  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  through 
the  loop-holes,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  Mrs.  Shelly  seizing 
an  rnxBy  by  qv&ck  and  Well-diiected  blows  ruined  every  musket 
flius  titrust  through  the  walk,  by  bending  the  barrels !    A  few 

«  Alitml  traaaUlk»<rf'  Uiif  hymn  has  been  famished  the  author  hj  ProfetMNM 
Bdmni  of  Harrard  UniTenity,  which  will  be  found  in  No.  III.  of  the  Af pendix. 
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xQOie  ^«reU*directed  shots  by  Shedl  and  his  aras  once  more  cbrove 
the  assailants  bock.  Shell  thereupon  ran  up  to  the  sooond  storyy 
just  in  the  twilight,  and  calling  out  to  his  wife  with  a  loud 
voice,  informed  her  that  Captain  Small  was  approaching  fiom 
Fort  Dayton  with  succors.  In  yet  louder  notes  he  then  exclaim- 
ed— ^^  Captain  Small,  march  your  con^pany  roond  upon  this  side 
of  the  house.  Captain  Qetman,  you  had  better  wheel  your 
men  off  to  the  left,  and  come  up  upon  that  side."  There  were, 
of  course,  no  troops  approaching ;  but  the  directions  of  Shell 
\rere  given  with  such  precision,  and  such  appaiwt  eaniest* 
ness  and  sincerity,  that  tlie  stratagem  succeeded,  and  the  enemy 
immediately  fled  to  the  woods,  taking  away  the  twin^lads  as 
prisoners.*  Setting  the  best  provisions  they  had  before  tlieir^ 
reluctant  guest.  Shell  and  his  fiunily  lost  no  time  in  tepwug 
to  Fort  Dayton,  which  they  reached  in  safety — Cleaving  JlfDo- 
nald  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  castle  he  had  beenstriving  to 
capture  in  vain.  Some  two  or  tharee  of  M'Donald'a  yiyilift^:^ 
lingered  about  the  premises  to  ascertain  the  &te  of  their  leader ; 
and  finding  that  Shell  and  bis  family  had  evacuated  the  postf 
ventured  in  to  visit  him.  Not  beii^  able  to  remove  him,  how* 
ever,  on  taking  themselves  off,  they  charged  their  wounded 
leader  to  inform  Shell,  that  if  he  would  be  bnd  to  him,  (M'Do* 
nald,)  they  would  take  good  care  of  his  (Shell's)  captive  boy& 
ItTDonald  was  the  next  day  removed  lo  the  finrt  Iqr  Captain 
Small,  where  his  leg  was  amputated ;  but  the  blood  could  not 
be  stanched,  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours.t  The  luds.weare  car-* 
ried  into  Canada.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  oa  the  gnnmd  waa 
efteven  killed  and  six  wounded.  Theboyo,  who  were  rescued  af- 
ter the  war,  reported  that,  they  took  twelve  of  their  wooDded  away 
with  them,  nine  of  whom  died  before  they  airived  in  Oamida«t 
At  a  subsequent  day.  Shell,  being  at  w<Hrk  in  the  field  with 
his  two  sons  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort,  waa  fined  upon 
by  a  party  of  Indians  ooticeided  in  the  fltandiDg  wheat,  abd 

*  One  of  Shell's  neighbors  lay  in  ambush  daring  the  battle,  and  heard  Shdl*l 
diMctitms  to  Small  and  GMmen. 

t  htlkuiM  wore  a  HWerrmocmted  tomahawkt  whidi  was  taboa  #wa  laai  kf 
ShdL  It  was  maxked  by  thirty  scalp-qoftcbesy  showiivg;  thaMev  lodiaiui  OMild  htm 
been  more  industrious  than  himself  in  gathering  that  description  of  militaiy  trophiaa. 

I  Among  the  slain  was  a  white  man,  who  bad  two  thttm^  on  one  hand.  Ono  of 
Shell's  sono  is  yet  living  in  Canada,  being  a  nwmbor  of  Iho  'Dankttd'aSoeioty,  in 
the  neii^ibofliood  of  Toronto. 
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JMPiiuly  veotiddd.  He  called  to  his  sons  not  to  allow  Ae  lit- 
(iians  to  sealp  him ;  and  neither  of  the  brave  boys  would  retreat 
until  a  goard  came  icom  the  fort  to  their  relief.  But  m  the  disp^ 
charge  of  this  filial  duty,  one  of  them  was  killed  and  the  other 
wounded.  John  Christian  Shell  himself  died  of  his  wound,  in 
tfie  fort  His  deeds  were  commemorated  in  one  of  the  most 
rude  and  pit>saic  6f  ballads.  Bat  his  memory  is  yet  green  in 
flie  remembranoe  of  the  Grerman  population  of  Herkimer.* 

The  poKey  of  the  enemy  at  the  north,  during  the  whole  sea- 
son, was  to  divide  their  own  forces  into  small  detachments,  and 
htatasB  the  border  settlements  at  as  many  diflferetit  points  as 
posflBfale — thus  distracting  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  by  al- 
lowing fhem  neither  a  sense  of  security  nor  repose,  rendering 
tbeDd  di^ftisted  with  the  protracted  struggle.  The  most  formid- 
able movement  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  during  the  Summer 
months,  was  the  descent  of  Captain  Cauldwell,  from  Niagara, 
npon  flie  border  (tf  Ulster  County,  at  the  head  of  about  four 
hofidred  Indians  and  Tories.  The  first  intelligence  of  this  ir« 
raption  was  received  in  Albany  by  General  Gansevoort,t  by 
letter,  as  follows : — 

GrOVSRNOK  CjUIKl^ON  TO  GeNBRAL   GaNSBVOORTi 

« 

*^  Poughkeepsiej  August  14tj  1781 
•'Sir, 
'<  Last  Sundiq^i  a  body  of  the  enemy,  to  the  amount  of  about 
thiee  hmidred  b^ans  and  ninety  Tories,  appeared  on  the  firon-- 
(ien  <^  Ubter  Cbimty •    Tb^y  took  a  small  scout  Colonel  Paul- 

*  This  aoooaot  of  John  Christian  Shell's  e(rp1oit  has  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
MS.  itatamcsit  of  (he  Tsnerable  Col.  WllIiantFeeter,  jet  living  in  that  town,  [Fcib. 
18S8^]  mi  hmt  tbt  faalad  neatknedii  the  text,  which  contains  a  pathetic  and  par- 
Hedbr  wicitation  of  tbo  faota.  This  use  of  cootemporaneous  ballads  as  authority  for 
fittCfl  is  wdl  sustained  by  precedent  Thienry  makes  bold  use  of  English  Konpian 
buQada  for  his  history  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest ;  and  Prescott,  in  his  late  inyaluabla 
hmitatj  of  the  nigns  of  Fenlinand  and  IsabeUa,  has  done  the  like  with  the  ancient 
fnmatii  NHMQMMld  teostiskbilkd. 

t  In  die  Te-oiganiiation  of  the  army,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  Colonel  Gkm- 
flMvCwMMootofsfrfwe  in  the  line^  by  ssBiority  in  rank  of  other  officers.  Being 
m  Idfiiihv  gSMnd  «f  ttM  miKtia,  however,  stationed  at  Albany,  has  scrnces  were  m 
imwHaim,  ifaw«,  in  tm  abMiiee  «f  regular  timepe,  his  brigade Nnrus  thB 
'^epeddflDce  of  lbs  nwtheni  seetion  of  (he  State.  HIv  atetivity  in  the  State  0ef- 
viae  w«»  kwBSHmt,  and  hia  osrreapondeaoe  w)lh  the  Ooveraor  and  the  general  offi* 
oBBofilMngillaEariaiatt}^  MlbyhMvierdMiiiat  any  foimer  period.  t9eeAp« 
peodii,NaIV.  • 
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ing  had  sent  out,  and  bom  them  it  is  supposed  obtained  info- 
mation  of  the  diqiosition  of  the  levies  in  that  quarter,  whonl  they 
passed  by^^and  were  first  discovered  at  the  settlement  of  War- 
wasing.  From  the  last  accounts  they  had  retired ;  but  how 
&r,  is  not  known.  The  militia  have  been  collected  and  mnrched 
to  oppose  or  pursue  them,  as  circumstances  may  render  expedi* 
ent.  From  their  force,  it  is  not  probable  they  will  leave  the 
country  without  attempting  farther  mischief  in  that  or  some 
other  quarter.  I  conceive  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  you 
this  information  that  you  may  take  proper  steps  with  your  mili* 
tia  in  case  this  party  should  take  their  route  toward  the  frontier 
of  your  county ;  and  I  would  particularly  reoommend  that  a 
part  of  your  brigade  be  immediately  marched  to  Schoharie,  for 
the  protection  of  that  settlement  until  this  party  shall  ^entirely 
have  gone  off.  The  account  of  the  enemy's  strength  is  from  one 
Yrooman,  who  deserted  them ;  which  is  confirmed  fiN>m  their 
appearance  to  a  small  party  of  levies,  who  saw  thwi  paraded  at 
a  house  they  attacked,  and  which  the  party  defended.  By  a 
more  particular  account  received  this  morning,  (and  which  was 
the  first  that  demanded  credit,)  they  have  burnt  and  destroyed 
about  a  dozen  houses,  with  their  bams,  &^.,  among  which  are 
those  of  John  O.  Hardenburgh,  Esq.  They  kiUed  only  One  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  rest  having  made  a  timely  escape  firom  their 
houses.  The  levies  stationed  there  were  by  no  means  sufilcient 
to  turn  out  and  oppose  them ;  but  those  who^w^  in  the  house 
defended  themselves  with  spirit  against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy, 
by  which  means  several  of  them  are  said  to  have  fidlen,  vod 
many  houses  were  saved. 

<<  I  am,  with  great  esteem, 
<<  Sir,  your  most  obdt  serv^ 

"  Geo.  OtiNfoBT. 
«  Brig.  Oen.  GansevoortP* 

Captain  Cauldwell  was  an  officer  in  Butler%  rangom.    Who 

*  Oolonel  YrooDuui,  at  Sohobuie,  having  heard  of  the  mvasioa  of  UbtwOomtf 
by  CauldweU,  wraCe  a  praenng  letter  to  General  Gaoeevooit,  tat  aewilanee,  on  the 
■ame  day  that  the  Qoremor  wrote  from  Pooghkeepaier  Colooel  Henry  Van  Reof 
aelaer  was  fbtthwith  ordered  to  Schoharie  with  h»  reg^iienti  aikd  Colonel  Wenple 
wae  directed  to  nnd  a  detachment  of  hie  regiment  thither,  from  Soheoectady,  to* 
gether  with  as  many  of  the  Oneida  Indiana  ai  he  cpal^engags.  Ftetmrniely,  their 
aervicta  were  not  required  in  action. 
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was  tfae  Indian  leader  on  the  occasion,  is  not  kno\m.  Their 
route  from  Niagara  had  been  by  way  of  the  Chemung,  and 
thence,  afier  crossing  the  Susquehanna,  by  the  Lackawaxen  to 
the  Delaware.  The  stockade  forts  at  the  north  of  the  Lacka^ 
waxen,  and  at  Neversink^  had  been  passed  unobserved.  Luck- 
ily,  however,  for  the  inhabitants,  shortly  before  Cauldwell 
reached'the  settlements,  a  scouting  party  had  descried  his  ad- 
vance, and,  eluding  the  enem3r's  pursuit,  had  succeeded  in  com-* 
municating  the  alarm  to  the  people,  who  at  once  fled  with  their 
most  valuable  effects  to  the  picket  forts  erected  fbr  exactly  such 
emeigencies. 

It  was  just  at  the  first  blush  of  morning  that  Cauldwell  passed 
the  small  fortress  on  the  frontier  of  Warwasing.  Being  fired 
upon  by  the  sentinel,  the  report  alarmed  Captain  Hardenburgh, 
who,  with  a  guard  of  nine  men,  was  stationed  at  a  point  about 
three  miles  distant  fix)m  the  fort.  Proceeding  immediately  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  Hardenburgh  and  his  little  band  met 
the  enemy  on  his  way,  directing  their  course  toward  the  ad^ 
joining  settlement  of  Mombacktis — ^now  called  Rochester.  No- 
thing daunted,  the  Captain  gave  the  enemy  battle ;  but  being 
closely  pressed,  he  soon  discovered  that  his  retreat  had  been  cut  off 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  had  gained  his  rear.  In  this  dilem^ 
ma,  it  being  yet  not  quite  light,  Hardenburgh  with  his  party 
took  refuge  in  a  small  stone  house  near  by,  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Kettle,  which  had  probably  not  been  observed  by  the  enemy. 
Here  they  found  six  militia-men  more — making  sixteen  in  all ; 
and  being  well  armed,  they  gave  the  invaders  a  warm  reception. 
The  latter  advanced  several  times  to  carry  the  house  by  assault, 
but  as  some  of  their  number  were  each  time  doomed  to  fall,  they 
as  often  gave  way,  and  in  the  end  relinquished  the  undertaking — 
leaving  thirteen  dead  upon  the  field.  In  marching  forward  two 
miles  to  Hardenburgh's  house,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Kettle,  the 
owner  of  the  premises  where  they  had  been  so  roughly  handled. 
He,  poor  fellow,  was  killed  and  scalped.* 

Captun  Henry  Pauling,  with  a  detachment  of  the  regiment 
of  State  levies  commanded  by  Colonel  Albert  Pauling,  was  sta- 
tioned at  a  point  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  the 
action  just  described.    He  hastened  forward,  but  arrived  too 

♦  MS.  aCatement  of  Captain  Valentine  Davii^  in  the  author's  posseawNi. 
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late  to  have  a  brush  with  the  enemy,  and  <HiIy  in  season  to  cap* 
ture  one  straggling*  prisoner  who  was  lingering  for  fruit  in  an  ap- 
ple orchard.'  Finding  his  recepti(»i  rather  warm,  and  perceiv^ 
ing  indications  of  fsirther  and  more  powerful  opposition  to  his 
advance,  Cauldwell  was  already  in  full  retreat.  Nor  did  he 
commence  retracing  his  steps  a  moment  too  soon  fer  his  own 
safety.  The  news  of  his  advance  having  reached  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson^  where  Colonel  Pauling,  of  the  State  levies,  and 
Colonel  John  Cantine,  with  a  body  of  militia,  w^re  stationed, 
those  officers  marched  immediately  to  tlie  r^ef  of  the  invaded 
settlements.  They  arrived  at  the  outskirts  in  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  enemy's  rear,  and  to  relieve  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  conduct- 
ed themselves  with  distinguished  bravery.  His  house  was  eon- 
structed  of  unhewn  logs,  in  the  woods,  and  in  advance  of  all 
others.  On  the  appearance  of  the  foe,  he  fled  to  his  castle  with 
his  wife,  and  souring  it  in-  the  best  manner  he  could,  gave  bat- 
tle to  a  party  of  the  Indians  who  laid  si^[e  to  his  fortress.  Be- 
ing well  armed,  he  defended  himself  with  so  much  spirit,  thai 
they  recoiled  with  loss.  Finding,  after  several  attempts,  that  they 
could  not  force  an  entrance,  the  Indians  collected  a  heap  of  com- 
bustibles, and  set  fire  to  the  premises.  Retiring  a  short  distance 
to  see  the  result,  the  man  watched  his  opportunity,  and  rushing 
out  with  a  couple  of  buckets,  he  procured  water,  which  was 
close  at  hand,  and  extinguished  the  fire.  The  Indians,  of  course, 
ran  down  upon  him ;  but  not  being  quick  enough  of  foot  to  pre- 
vent his  gaining  the  door,  hurled  their  tomahawks  at  his  head — 
happily  without  effect.  He  entered  his  castle,  naade  fast  his 
sally-port,  and  re-commenced  his  defence.  Just  at  this  moment 
Colonel  Pauling  with  his  troops  appeared  in  sight,  whereupon 
the  Indians  raised  the  siege  and  departed.  Colonel  Pauling  was 
absent  in  pursuit  seven  days,  but  did  not  overtake  them.  Tlie 
enemy  suffered  severely.  They  lost  a  goodly  number  of  their 
men ;  took  only  two  prisoners  and  but  little  plunder ;  and  were  so 
near  starvation,  that  they  were  compelled  to  devour  their  dogs 
before  they  reached  their  bead^uarters.t 

•  MS.  of  Major  Thomas  Sammona,  who  was  at  this  time  serving  in  the  eorpe  of 
OapCain  Panliog.  The  prisoner  taken  from  the  enemy  was  recognized  as  an  old 
neighbor  of  his  father's  at  Johnstown,  who  had  serred  in  the  company  of  which 
Jacob  Sammons  was  the  lieatenant  f  Major  Sammoas. 
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The  Shawanese  and  other  western  Indians  seem  to  hare 
remained  coqiparatiyely  quiet  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
of  1781.  The  Kentucky  settlements  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
molested, save  by  a  feeble  attack  upon  McAfee's  station  near 
Harrodsbni^h.  The  assailants,  however,  were  but  a  straggling 
party  of  Indians,  who  hung  about  the  stockade,  and  were  ulti- 
mately punished  severely  for  their  temerity.  Two  of  them  were 
killed  by  an  equal  number  of  the  M'Afees,  whom,  having  left  the 
fort  for  some  purpose,  the  Indians  attempted  to  cut  off  on  their 
return.  The  Indians  then  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  fort, 
bat  a  party  of  cavalry  arriving  suddenly  from  Harrodsburgh, 
the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and  the  savages  were  quickly  dis- 
persed, with  a  loss  of  six  killed  outright,  and  several  others, 
whom  they  bore  away,  wounded.  A  few  days  afterward,  Bry- 
ant's station,  which  was  yet  more  exposed,  was  visited  by  the 
Indians.  Bryant,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Colonel  Boon, 
having  arranged  a  large  hunting  party  of  twenty  men,  left  his 
fort  on  an  expedition  down  the  Elk-hom.  Having  divided  his 
company  in  order  to  sweep  a  broader  extent  of  country  for  game, 
by  reason  of  a  fog,  and  other  imtoward  circumstances,  they  fail- 
ed of  uniting  at  the  points  designated.  Meantime  the  Indians 
were  hanging  about  both  divisions,  and  by  stratagem  succeeded 
in  defeating  both.  In  one  of  their  skirmishes  Bryant  was  mor 
tally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely.  It  was  reported  ihat 
the  hooters,  tsken  by  surprise,  were  defici^it  in  fimmestt,  when 
Bryant  fell.  On  the  following  day  they  encmmtered  the  In 
dians  againi,  and  defeated  them. 
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Mission  of  In  Allen  to  Canada— Separate  armistice  with  Vermont — Stipalations 
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Emboldened  by  the  feeble  state  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
increased  numbers  of  the  disaffected  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Albany,  especially  at  the  north  of  that  city,  in  consequence  of  the 
equivocal  indications  in  VermiHit,  the  scouting  parties  of  the 
enemy  were  exceedingly  active  and  audacious  in  their  incur- 
sions. Their  chief  object  was  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  influential,  inhabitants,  for  transfer  into  Canada 
as  prisoners.  Among  the  notable  leaders  in  this  species  of  war- 
fare were  two  bold  partisans,  named  Joseph  Bettys  and  John 
Waltermeyer.  The  daring  misdeeds  of  Bettys,  if  collected, 
would  of  themselves  furnish  materials  for  a  small  volume. 
Waltermeyer  was  perhaps  equally  daring,  but  less  savage  in  his 
disposition.  In  the  month  of  April,  a  party  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
of  the  enemy  broke  in  upon  the  town  of  Coxsackie  and  the  conti- 
guous settlements,  carrying  off  several  prisoners ;  among  whom 
were  David  Abeel  and  his  son,  residing  a  few  miles  south  of 
Catskill. 
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At  the  north  of  Albany  several  active  citizens  were  seized  and 
carried  away  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  among  whom  was 
Mr.  John  J.  Bleecker,  of^Tomhanic,  whose  family  had  been 
broken  up  on  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  four  years  previous. 
After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Mr.  Bleecker  returned  to  his 
sylvan  plantation,  where  he  had  lived  in  tranquility  until  the 
month  of  August  of  the  present  year ;  at  which  time  he  was  sur- 
prised in  the  field,  while  assisting  his  laborers  in  the  wheat  har- 
vest, and  carried  away  with  two  of  his  men.  The  enemy  having 
stolen  upon  him  in  silence,  and  seized  him  without  permitting  an 
alarm,  Mrs.  Bleecker  was  ignorant  of  the  occurrences.  But,  her 
husband  not  returning,  as  he  was  wont,  on  the  approach  of  night, 
her  suspicions  were  awakened  that  all  was  not  right.  When  she 
sexit  to  the  field,  he  was  not  there,  nor  could  trace  of  him  or  his 
laborers  be  found.  But  as  such  sudden  disappearances  were  not 
unusual,  his  fate  was  not  difficult  of  conjecture.  The  neighbor- 
hood was  alarmed,  and  search  for  him  made,  but  in  vain.  Mrs. 
Bleecker,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  gave  him  up  as  lost,  and  once 
more  set  her  face  for  Albany.  Fortunately,  however,  the  captors 
of  her  husband  fell  in  with  a  party  of  militia-men  from  Benning- 
ton, who  rescued  the  prisoners ;  and  Mr.  Bleecker  had  the  happi- 
ness to  rejoin  his  wife  after  six  days'  absence.* 

An  attempt  was  also  made,  during  the  same  season,  to  seize 
the  person  of  General  Gansevoort.  Although,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  General  Gansevoort  was  no  longer  in  the  regular 
service,  yet,  as  an  experienced  officer,  and  the  commander  of 
the  militia  in  that  part  of  the  state,  his  services  and  his  counsels 
were  in  continual  requisition;  nor  was  there  a  more  active  offi- 
cer in  the  service,  regular  or  irregular,  or  one  more  burdened  with 
duties.  It  was  dierefore  an  object  with  the  enemy  to  remove 
him  firom  his  post  if  possible.  A  scheme  was  therefore  devised 
to  seize  him  at  one  of  the  ferries  which  he  was  about  to  cross ; 
the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted  to  a  hostile  partisan  named 
Tanckiey.     By  some  means,  however,  Colonel  Henry  Ybu 

*  The  joy  experienced  by  Mrs.  Bleecker  on  again  beholding  her  huabuid,  to  far 
Of  effvame  her  ae  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  sicknesa,  ao  aevere  aa  neatly  to  prove  fatal. 
Indeed,  the  events  of  1777,  particularly  the  loaa  of  her  daughter,  made  ao  deep  aa 
impreaaion  tipon  her  mind,  that  she  never  recovered  her  happineaa.  Hence  tlM 
peniivc  character  of  her  writings.  She  died  at  Tomhanic  in  1783,  at  the  eariy 
aseofSl. 
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Rensselaer,  at  Half  Moon,  obtained  inforamtion  of  the  project, 
and  lost  no  time  in  admonishing  the  General  of  his  danger  by 
letter.  Having  also  heard  of  the  rendezvous  of  Tanckrey  and 
his  gang,  Van  Rensselaer  despatched  a  detachment  of  troops  nn- 
der  Major  Schermerhom,  for  their  apprehension.  They  were 
found  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Douglass ;  but  before  Schermer- 
horn's  troops  had  surrounded  the  house,  their  approach  was  dis- 
covered, and  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  marauders;  all  of 
whom,  with  a  single  exception,  succeeded  in  getting  off  through 
the  rear  of  the  house.  Two  of  Schermerhom's  niilitia  were 
wounded.* 

But  the  boldest  enterprise  of  the  kind  was  the  projectea 
abduction  of  General  Schuyler  from  his  residence  in  Aibimy,  or 
rather  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  in  the  month  of  August 
Schuyler  was  not  at  that  time  in  the  army,  having  exchanged 
the  military  for  the  civil  service  of  his  country  two  years  before.t 
Still,  his  military  exertions  were  almost  as  great,  and  his  coun* 
sels  were  as  frequently  sought  and  as  highly  valued,  as  though 
he  were  yet  in  command  of  the  department.  Added  to  which,  he 
had  been  specially  charged  by  the  Commander-in-chief  with  the 
prosecution  of  all  practicable  measures  for  intercepting  the  com- 
munications  of  the  enemy.i  Aside  from  this  circumstance,  the 
acquisition  of  a  person  of  his  consideration  as  a  prisoner,  would 
4iave  been  an  important  object  to  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  die 
British  Commander  in  Canada.  A  desperate  eflbrt  was  therefore 
resolved  upcm  for  his  capture.  For  this  purpose  John  Walter* 
meyer,  the  bold  and  reckless  Tory  partisan  already  mentioQed| 

♦  MS.  Letter  of  Col.  Henry  Van  Rensselaer  to  Gknend  GUnaevoort 
t  *<  It  was  not  until  the  Autumn  of  1778  that  the  conduct  of  Oeneral  Sdntyler, 
in  the  eampaign  of  1777,  was  attboMtted  to  the  mreatigatioa  of  a  oourt-martiaL    Ht 
«M  fioqilitlodof  evvrycbaige  with  thehigMt  hoDor,aiid  thf  MQ^ 
by  CoQ^reaB.    He  abortly  afterward,  upon  hia  earnest  and  repeated  aolidtatioiia, 
bad  lea^e  to  retire  from  the  army,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  to  the  aer- 
^oe  of  his  country  in  iti  political  councils.    He  had  pnmoualy  been  in  CongreBi^ 
•sdonbisiatiinitothatbodyi  after  the  termiaation  of  hia  militaiy  lift^  hia  talenta, 
ezpenenee^  and  energy,  were  put  in  umnedtate  reqoiaitioii ;  and  in  Noremb«v  177S, 
bs  WMappdatad  to eoDfitf  with  General  Waahington  on  theatwtieof  the  wmlbm 
dcfwrtaiaiit    In  1781  he  was  in  the  Senate  of  tbie  state;  pud  wherefer  ht  w|s 
plaoed,  and  whatever  might  be  the  business  belbrehini,  he  gave  the  atmoat  Mtiviigf 
to  QMaaures,  and  left  upon  them  the  impression  of  his  pnidenoe  ud  fagMity,**— CAfM- 
etUtrKfL 
t  Letter  from  Washington  to  Qeneral  Schuyler,  May  14, 1781. 
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was  despatched  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany/at  the  head  of  a 
gang  of  Tories,  Caaadians,  and  Indians.  He  had,  as  it  subae* 
qoently  appeared,  been  lurking  about  the  precincts  of  Albany 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  sheltered  by  the  thick  growth  of  low' 
pines  and  shrub-oaks,  which  yet  spread  oyer  much  of  the  cool* 
raoa  lands  ajqwrtaining  to  that  city ;  and  some  dark  intimations 
had  been  conveyed  to  General  Schuyler  that  his  person  was  in 
danger.  These  premoniticNos,  it  is  believed,  came  first  from  a 
Dutch  rustic  who  had  fsdlen  into  the  hands  of  Walterraeyer,  and 
been  examined  as  to  the  means  of  defence  and  the  localities  of 
the  General's  house,  and  who  had  been  released  only  after  tak- 
ing an  oath  of  seciecy.  A  similar  caution  had  also  been  con 
ve3red  to  him  by  a  loyalist  to  whom  the  intention  of  Waltermeyer 
was  known,  but  who  was  General  Schuyler's  personal  friend. 
Of  codrse  the  General  and  his  family  were  continually  on  the 
fui  rttftf,  since  the  frequency  with  which  leading  citizens  had 
been  decoyed  into  ambush  and  taken,  or  snatched  away  by  sun- 
den  violence,  afforded  ample  cause  for  the  exercise  of  all  possi- 
ble vigilance  and  caution.  ^  In  addition,  moreover,  to  his  own 
household  proper,  the  General  had  a  guard  of  six  men ;  three  of 
wliom  were  on  duty  by  day,  and  three  by  night. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  a  sultry  day  in  August,  that  the 
General  was  sitting  with  his  family,  after  supper,  in  the  front 
hall  of  his  house,  all  the  doors  being  open,  when  a  servant  en-> 
l»ed  to  say  that  a  stranger  waited  to  speak  with  him  at  the  back 
gate.  Sttdi  an  unusual  request  at  once  excited  suspicion.  Tha 
evening  was  so  exceedingly  warm  that  the  servants  had  disperse 
od.  The  three  sentinels  who  had  been  relieved  for  the  night, 
were  asleep  in  the  cellar ;  and  the  three  who  should  have  been 
on  duty,  were  refreshing  themselves  at  full  length  on  the  grass- 
plot  in  the  garden.  Instead,  however,  of  responding  to  the  invi« 
tfUion  to  meet  the  stranger  at  the  back  gate,  the  doors  of  th« 
house  wexe  instantly  closed  and  ftstened.  The  General  ran 
to  bis  faad^ehamtor  for  his  arms ;  and  havixig  hastily  collected 
his  fiimily  in  an  upper  apartment,  and  discovered  from  the  win- 
dows that  the  house  was  surrounded  by  armed  men,  a  pis- 
tol was  discharged  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  neglectful 
gmuda,  and  perchance  the  people  of  the  city.  At  the  same  mo* 
ment  Mrs.  Sdiuyler  perceived  that  her  infant  child  had  been 
left  in  their  bustle,  in  the  cradle  below,  two  flights  of  stairs.    }n 
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en  agony  of  apprehension  ^e  was  flying  to  its  rescue,  but 
the  General  would  not  permit  her  to  leave  the  apartment 
The  third  daughter,  Margaret,*  instantly  rushed  forth,  and  de- 
scending to  the  nursery,  which  was  upon  the  ground  floor,  snatch'- 
ed  the  child  from  the  cradle,  where  it  was  yet  lying*  unmolested. 
As  she  was  leaving  the  room  to  return,  a  tomahawk  was  hurled 
at  her  by  an  unseen  hand,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  slightly 
to  injure  her  dress.  On  ascending  a  private  stairway,  she  was 
met  by  Waltermeyer  himself,  who  exclaimed — "  Wench !  where 
is  your  master?"  She  replied,  with  great  presence  of  mind— 
"  Gone  to  alarm  the  town."  The  villains  had  not,  indeed,  enter- 
ed the  house  unopposed,  for,  on  hearing  the  noise  when  they 
were  breaking  in  the  doors,  the  three  men  in  the  cellar  sprang 
lip,  and  without  stopping  to  dress,  rushed  up  stairs  to  the  back 
hall,  where  their  arms  had  been  left  standing  for  convenience  if 
wanted,  and  into  which  the  assailants  were  forcing  their  way. 
MoG(t  unluckily,  however,  the  arms  of  the  guards  were  not  at  hand. 
Mrs.  Church,t  who  had  lately  returned  from  Boston,  perceiving 
that  her  little  sont  was  playing  with  the  muskets,  and  not  enter- 
taining the  slightest  suspicion  tliat  they  would  be  Wanted,  had 
caused  them  to  be  removed  a  few  hours  before  the  attack,  with- 
out informing  the  guard  of  the  circumstance.  The  brave  fellows 
bad  therefore  no  other  means  of  resistance,  after  the  yielding 
of  the  doors,  than  by  dealing  blows  as  soundly  as  they  could 
with  their  fists,  and  also  by  embarrassing  the  prepress  of  the 
enemy  otherwise  as  they  might,  while  the  General  was  collect- 
ing his  family  aloft. 

But  to  return :  Miss  Margaret  had  no  sooner  informed  Wal* 
termeyer  that  her  father  had  gone  abroad  for  reinforcements, 
than  the  traitor  recalled  his  followers  from  the  dining-room — 
where  it  appeared  they  were  at  the  moment  engaged  in  bagging 
the  plate,  from  which  work  of  plunder  he  had  in  vain  uiged 
diem  to  desist,  that  they  might  perform  the  more  important  ob- 
ject of  their  mission — ^for  consultation.    Just  at  that  moment,  the 

^  Afterward  the  first  lady  of  the  preaent  veDerable  and  excellent  General  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer. 

t  Another  dao^ter  of  General  Schuyler,  married  to  John  B.  Church,  Esq.,  an 
English  gentleman,  contractor  for  the  French  army  in  America,  and  afterward  a 
member  of  Parliajhent  He  died  in  1S18.  [The  venerable  widow  of  Alexander 
Qamilton  is  also  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler.] 

I  The  present  Captain  Philip  Church,  of  Alleghany  county,  (N.  Y.) 
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General  threw  up  a  window,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind 
called  out—"  Come  on,  my  brave  fellows,  surround  the  hous^ 
and  secure  the  villains  who  are  plundering."*  The  stratagem 
succeeded,  and  the  party  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  carrying  with 
them  the  three  men  who  had  vainly,  and  without  arms,  opposed 
their  entrance^t  one  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in  defending 
the  passage,  while  Waltermeyer  himself  was  slightly  wounded 
by  one  of  the  shots  of  Schuyler  from  the  window.  Thus,  pro- 
videntially, was  the  third  conspiracy  against  the  person  of  Gene* 
ral  Schuyler  defeated.!  The  alarm  was  hewd  in  the  city,  fo^ 
the  General  had  fired  several  shots  during  the  affray ;  but  b^ 
fcre  any  of  the  citizens  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  the  enemy 
had  fled. 

Prom  Albany,  Waltermeyer  directed  his  couirse  to  Ballston, 
where  he  arrived  at  about  day-break  on  the  next  tnommg. 
Taking  General  Gordon,  of  tliat  place,  a  priisoner  from  his  bed, 
the  Tory  leader  pursued  his  journey  back  to  Canada — having 
fidled  in  the  principal  object  of  his  eJcpedition. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  situation  of  a  people  dwell* 
ing  in  such  perpetual  insecurity,  was  exceedingly  unpleasatit. 
Nor  were  (hey  in  dread  only  of  a  most  subtle  and  Wary  foe  from 
without  The  disaffected  were  more  numerous  thah  ever  among 
themselves,  and  the  inhabitants  scarcely  knew  who  among  their 
own  neighbors  could  be  trusted.  Early  in  September  it  was 
represented  to  General  Gansevoort  that  the  disaffected  had  not 
only  become  formidable  in  numbers  in  the  western  and  south 
western  parts  of  the  County  of  Albany,  but  were  harboring  and 
administering  comfort  to  parties  of  the  enemy  sent  from  Canada, 
for  die  farther  prosecution  of  the  species  of  warfare  already  des« 
cribed  in  the  present  chapter — adding  to  the  seizure  of  those 
men  who  were  most  active  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  the 
destruction  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  murder  of  their  women 

*  Letter  of  Schuyler  to  General  Washington,  Aug.  1781. 

t  The  nameB  of  the  gaaid  were,  John  Tubbs,  John  Corlies,  and  Hana  (John) 
Wild.  They  were  carried  to  Canada,  and  when  exehanged,  the  (General  g»Ttt 
tbem  eadi  a  (arm  in  Saratoga  County.  Ward  is  atiU,  or  was  very  lately,  liTing, 
(Dec.  1837.) 

t  The  particttlars  of  tlus  interestuig  adventure  have  been  chiefly  derived  by  ths 
aathor  from  Mrs.  Cochran,  of  Oswego,  the  infant  who  was  rescaed  from  the  cradle 
by  her  sister  Margaret     • 
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«od  children.*  Under  these  circumstanoee,  Colonel  Phil^  P. 
Schuyler,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  militia  from  Gansevoorl'a 
brigade,  was  despatched  into  the  settl^ements  designated,  partica- 
larly  to  the  Beaver  Dams,  where  the  family  of  Captain  Deitx 
had  been  so  cruelly  murdered  in  1777,  with  orders  to  arrest  the 
disaffected,  and  bring  tliem  to  Albany,  together  with  their  &mi« 
lies  and  ^^ts.  The  orders  of  General  Ganseyoort  were  issued 
oa  the  9th  of  September.  On  the  16th,  Colonel  Schuyler  re- 
ported that  he  had  executed  his  commission.  From  seventy  to 
a  hundred  &milies  "  of  the  most  notoriously  disaffected,'^  were 
arrested  and  brought  into  the  city,  where  they  were  placed  im- 
der  a  more  vigilant  surveillance  than  could  be  exercised  over 
them  in  their  own  township. 

But  while  these  summary  proceedings  were  rendering  tfie 
country  about  Albany  more  secure  in  its  internal  relations,  the 
inhabitants  at  the  north  were  for  several  months  kept  in  a  state 
of  ceaseless  inquietude  and  alarm,  by  the  movements  of  tiie 
enemy  on  Lake  Champlain.  General  Heath  was  at  that  time 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  Northern  Department,  his 
head-quarters  being  in  the  Highlands.  At  Saratoga  General 
Stark  was  in  command,  and  Lord  Stirling  was  also  at  the  north. 
But  as  the  Commander-in-chief  had  drawn  the  main  army  to 
Virginia,  there  were  but  few  regular  troops  at  the  diq;)08al  of 
thoee  officers.  The  consequence  was,  that  with  every  alarm 
from  Lake  Champlain,  (and  the  mysterious  movements  of  the 
enemy  rendered  those  alarms  most  inconveniently  frequent,)  Ge- 
neral Stark  was  making  pressing  applications  to  Gertcral  Gan- 
sevoort  for  aasistance.  The  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  the  lake 
was  indeed  passing  strange.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  hsA 
more  than  once  ascended  the  lake  from  St.  John's,  with  a  force 
sufficiently  strong,  in  the  then  exposed  situation  of  the  n<Mrthem 
frontier,  to  make  a  formidable  inroad  upon  the  settlements ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  then  arrogating 
to  themselves  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Vermont — 
not  being  in  the  vecrqts  of  tbw  leaders->^were  as  frequently 
alarmed  as  were  those  of  the  settlements  admitted  by  the  Ter* 
montese  to  belong  to  New- York.  Still  the  enemy  attempted 
nothing  beyond  landiog  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and 

*  MS.  order  of  Oenwal  Oaiitevoort 
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makiiig  a  few  occasional  and  inejcplicable  mancBUTtes  with  hk 
flotilla  upon  the  lake.  These  questionable  movements  were  no 
kas  annoying  than  perplexing  to  the  American  generals.  That 
a  descent  upon  some  point  was  intended,  there  seemed  little 
leaaon  to  doubt  It  was  most  likely  to  come  from  the  north ; 
but  whenever  the  fleet  was  withdrawn  down  the  lake,  the  idea 
pierailed  that  tlie  movements  thete  were  intended  to  create  a  di^ 
version,  while  the  actual  blow  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
west.  In  support  of  the  latter  opinion  was  positive  information! 
by  a  party  of  returning  prisoners  from  Montreal,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  of  the  movements  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
ot  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment,  who  were  evidently  preparing 
for  an  expedition  in  some  direction.* 

There  was  yet  another  source  of  distraction  to  the  state  au-* 
Aorities,  civil  and  military,  threatening  nothing  short  of  hostilU 
ties  between  New- York  and  the  occupants  of  the^New  Hamp« 
shiie  Grants.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  cause  and  progress  of  the 
difficulties  here  referred  to,  though  apparently  foreign  to  th« 
main  subject  of  the  present  work,  is  nevertheless  deemed  essen-' 
tial  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  situation  of  affiurs  in  the 
Northern  Department  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  early  his 
ixMry  of  New-York  and  Yermont,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  feet, 
that  lor  many  years  anterior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution^  a 
controversy  had  existed  between  the  Governors  of  New  Han^ 
shire  and  New-Yojrk  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory 
now  ccmstituting  the  State  of  Vermont  This  controversy  watf 
begun  in  1749,  and  continued  fifteen  years ;  during  which  period 
the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  was  in  the  practice  of  making 
grants  of  lands  and  townships  in  the  disputed  territory.  In 
1764  the  question  was  carried  up  to  the  King  in  council,  and  a 
decision  tendered  in  fevor  of  New*York,  confirming  her  claim 
to  the  territory  north  of  Massachusetts,  as  far  east  as  the  Con- 
necticut river.  Under  this  decision,  the  Colonial  Government 
of  Kcw-York  unwisely  gave  the  Order  in  Council  a  construc- 
tion of  retrospective  operation,  involving  the  question  of  title. 
The  grants  from  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  were  de- 
clared void,  and  the  settlers  were  upon  this  ground  called  on 
ttther  to  surrender  their  charters,  or  to  re-purchase  theur  lands 

* 

^  MSS«  and  oomspondence  ofGeacral  Gantevooit. 
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fiom  New-York.  This  demand  they  resisted,  and  with  this 
resistance  the  controversy  was  renewed  in  another  form,  and 
continued  with  great  vehemence,  and  with  but  little  interrup- 
tion, for  many  years.*  About  the  year  1770  the  celebrated 
Ethan  Allen  became  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  ^the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  "  in  these  proceedings.  A  military  organization 
was  adopted,  and  the  mandates  of  the  courts  of  New- York  were 
disregarded,  and  its  officers  and  ministers  of  justice  openly  set 
at  defiance.  When  the  sheriff  of  Albany  appeared  with  his 
posse  comitatusy  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  opposed  force  to 
force,  and  drove  them  back.  Lord  Dunmore  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  colonial  government  of  New- York,  and  exerted 
himself  actively  to  maintain  its  territorial  claim.  An  act  of  out* 
lawry  against  Alien  and  several  of  his  most  prominent  asso- 
ciates was  passed,  and  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  offeied  for  Al* 
len's  head.  Lord  Dunmore  issued  a  proclamation,  command* 
ing  the  sheriff  of  Albany  county  to  apprehend  the  offenders, 
and  commit  them  to  safe  custody,  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  condign  punishment  ;t  but  the  Mends  of  Allen  were  too  nu- 
merous, resolute,  and  faithful,  to  allow  of  his  arrest,  or  in  any 
manner  to  suffer  his  personal  safaty  to  be  compcomised-t 

Governor  Tryon,  who  succeeded  Lord  Dunmore,  endeavored, 
both  by  force  and  by  oonciliation,  to  pacify  the  people  of  the 
Grants,  and  bring  them  back  to  their  fealty  to  New- York.  But 
in  vain.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  disputed  territory,  the 
laws  of  New* York  were  inoperative.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
oivil  suits,  brought  by  the  New-York  grantees,  were  decided  in 
their  favor  ;  process  could  not  be  executed ;  the  settlers  who 
had  purchased  &rms  under  the  New-York  grantees,  were  forci- 
bly driven  away ;  surveyors  were  arrested,  tried  under  the 
Lynch  codcj  and  banished  under  the  penalty  of  death  should 
they  ever  again  be  caught  within  the  bounds  of  the  interdicted 
territory ;}  and  those  who  presumed  to  hold  commissions  of  the 
peace  under  the  authority  of  New-Yoik,  were  tried  by  the  same 
<X^urts,  and  inhumanly  chastised  with  rods  on  their  qaked  hacks, 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  stripes.  || 

•  Slade's  Vermoot  State  papers,  Introduction,  p.  17. 
t  Sparka'fl  Life  of  Ethan  Allen. 

t  President  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary.  §  Sparks— Life  of  Allen, 

n  By  way  of  indicating  their  feelings  toward  the  New-Yorkers,  there  was  an  inn 
at  Bennington,  called  the  «*  Green  Mountafn  Ttmem,**  the  sign  of  which  was  the 
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Such  was  the  posture  of  affail^  between  New-York^and  the 
people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution.  But  the  battle  of  Lexington  produced  a  shock 
which,  for  the  time  being,  arrested  the  prosecution  of  the  contro- 
versy. New-York  was  called  to  nerve  her  arm  for  a  higher 
and  nobler  conflict,  in  the  early  siages  of  which  she  was  gal- 
lantly assisted  by  the  recusant  settlers  of  the  Grants.  Ethan 
Allen  himself  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  north,  by  the  capture 
of  Ticonderoga ;  and  his  martial  companion  in  resisting  the 
authorities  of  New-York,  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  rendered  effi- 
cient service  at  the  battle  of  Bennington.  StiH,  the  Termon- 
tese  did  not  forget,  while  New- York  was  exerting  her  energies 
elsewhere,  to  prosecute  their  own  designs  for  an  entire  alienation 
from  New-York,  and  a  separate  state  organization.*  To  this 
end  all  the  energies  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Grants  were  directed ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
British  crown,  by  Congress,  on  the  behalf  of  the  twelve  United 
Colonies,  of  July  4th,  1 776,  was  followed  by  a  convention  of 
the  people  of  the  disputed  territory ;  which  convention,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1777,  declared  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  to 
be  a  free  and  independent  State,t  and  forwarded  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  praying  for  admission  into  the  Confederation. 

Indignant  at  this  procedure,  the  state  of  New-York  sought 
the  interposition  of  Congress.  The  justice  of  the  claim  of  New- 
York  was  folly  recognised  by  that  body ;  and  the  memorial  from 
the  Grants  was  dismissed,  by  a  resolutioi^  '<  that  the  independ^it 
"government  attempted  to  be  established  by  the  people  of  Ter- 
"mont,  could  derive  no  countenance  or  justification  from  any 
"  act  or  resolution  of  Congress."  But  the  people  of  the  Grants 
persisted  in  their  determination  to  assert  and  maintain  their 
independence.   Nothing  daunted,  therefore,  by  the  adverse  action 

■kin  of  a  cfttunount,  stuffed,  and  raised  on  a  post  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  its  head  turned  toward  New- York,  giving  defiance  to  all  intruders  from  that 
qaaiter.  It  was  at  this  tavern  that  that  powerful  and  inexorable  though  ideal  pep> 
muBgb,  Jmige  Lfnek,  was  wont  to  hold  his  oouits  bafore  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  Sooth.  Sometimes  the  delinquents,  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged  to 
answer  in  his  court  lor  the  crime  of  purchasing  lands  of  the  real  owners,  or  for  ao- 
knowledgnig  the  government  to  which  by  law  they  belonged,  were  punished  by  be- 
ing suspended  by  cords  in  a  chair,  beneath  the  catamount,  for  two  hours.  This  was 
a  lenient  ponishmenL  The  more  common  one,  was  the  application  of  the  **b€eek 
ud^  to  the  naked  back^or,  in  other  words,  a  flagellation  with  beechen  rods. 
*  Slad^s  Vermont  State  Papers — a  valuable  work.  t  Idem. 
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of  Congress,  they  proceeded  to  form  a  constitatMHi  and  to  organise 
a  State  Oovemment;  the  machinery  of  which  was  fiiUy  set  in 
motion  in  the  following  year,  1778. 

The  Legislature  of  New- York  still  attempted  to  assert  its 
right  of  jurisdiction,  but  made  liberal  proffers  of  compromise  in 
regard  to  titles  of  lands — ofiering  to  recognise  and  confirm  all 
the  titles  which  had  previously  been  in  dispute.  A  proclama- 
tion to  this  effect,  conceived  in  the  most  libeitd  spirit,  was  issued 
by  Governor  Clinton,  in  February,  1778 ;  avowing,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  contumacious, "  the  rightful  supremacy  of  New- 
^<  York  over  their  persons  and  property,  as  disafiected  subjects.'^ 
But,  like  every  preceding  effort,  either  of  force  or  conciUatioQ, 
the  present  was  of  no  avail.  Ethan  Allen  issued  a  counter- 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  Grants,  and  the  work  of  their 
own  independent  organization  proceeded  without  serious  inter- 
ruption.t  They  were  the  more  encouraged  to  persevere  in  this 
course,  from  an  impression  that,  although  Congress  could 
not  then  sanction  proceedings  in  regard  to  New- York  that 
were  clearly  illegal ;  the  New  England  members,  and  some  of 
the  Southern  also,  would,  nevertheless,  not  be  very  deep  mourn- 
ers at  their  success.  Roger  Sherman  maintained  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  decide  the  controversy,  and  was  supposed  to 
cduntenance  the  proceedings  of  which  New- York  complained. 
Elbridge  Gerry  held  that  Vermont  was  extra-pnmncial^  and 
had  a  perfect  right  to  her  independence.t  But  so  thought  not 
New-York  and  Governor  Clinton;  and  the  organizaticHi  of  a 
state  government  revived  the  heart-burnings  that  had  subsided, 
and  re-enkindled  the  fires  of  discord  which  had  been  inactive 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  war.  The  causes  of 
irritation  became  daily  more  frequent  and  exasperating,  until, 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  the  present  year,  the  par- 
ties were  again  on  the  verge  of  open  hostilities.  The  people  of 
the  Grants,  as  they  had  grown  in  strength^  had  increased  in  their 
arrogance,  until  they  had  extended  their  claims  to  the  Huda(»L 
river ;  and  it  was  no  diminution  of  the  perplexities  of  New^ 

*  SUde's  Vennont  State  Papers. 

t  Respecting  this  manifesto,  John  Jay  wrote  to  GouTeneur  Moni#— '^  Ethafl  Al- 
len has  commenced  author  and  orator.  A  phillippic  of  his  agtinit  £f«9r-Yorfl  \0 
banded  about    There  is  qnaintnessy  impudence^  and  art  in  it** 

X  life  oi^XSouvemeur  Morris. 
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York,  that  strong  indications  appeared  in  several  of  the  north** 
em  towns,  to  which  the  people  of  the  Grants  had  previously 
interposed  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  of  a  disposition  td 
go  over  to  Vermont. 

Meantime  Governor  Clinton,  inflexibly  determined  to  preserve 
the  disputed  jurisdiction,  was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost 
for  that  object;  and  in  order,  apparently,  to  bring  the  ques-* 
lion  to  a  test,  several  persons  were  arrested  in  the  course 
of  the  Summer  of  1781,  within  the  territory  of  the  Grants,  un* 
der  the  pretext  of  some  military  delinquency.  This  procedure 
was  the  signal  for  another  tempest*  Governor  Chittenden  wrotcr 
to  officers  of  New- York,  demanding  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
taken  from  the  Grants — asserting  their  determination  to  main* 
tain  the  government  they  had  ^  set  up,"*  and  threatening  that, 
in,  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  New- York  by  the 
common  enemy,  unless  those  prisoners  were  given  up,  they 
would  render  no  assistance  to  New- York.  This  letter  dsocon* 
tinned  an  admonition,  <<that  power  was  not  limited  only  to  New 
York."!  Nor  was  this  all.  While  the  country  was  threatened 
by  invasion  both  from  the  north  and  the  west,  the  spirit  of  the 
Yermont  insurgents  hegem  to  spread  among  the  militia  in  the 
northern  towns  east  of  tlie  Hudson,  belonging  to  General  Ganse- 
voort's  own  brigade.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  General  Stark 
was  calling  upon  him  for  assistance  against  the  enemy  apparent^ 
ly  ^yproaching  from  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  same  time  that 
Governor  Clinton  was  directing  him  to  quell  the  spirit  of  insub« 
ordination  aloi^  the  line  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants ;  and 
both  of  these  duties  were  to  be  discharged,  with  a  knowledge  that 
a  portion  of  his  own  command  was  infected  with  the  insurgent 
flpirit  Added  to  all  which  was,  the  necessity  of  watching,  as 
with  an  eaglets  eye,  the  conduct  of  the  swarms  of  loyalists  with* 
in  the  bosom  of  Albany  and  in  the  towns  adjacent ;  while  for 
his  greater  comfort,  he  was  privately  informed  that  the  Greeh 
Mountain  Boys  were  maturing  a  plot  for  his  abduction.  Mean* 
tone  the  government  of  the  Grants  had  effected  an  organization 
of  Iheir  own  militia,  and  disclosures  had  been  made  to  tho 

•  MS.  Letter  from  Tbomai  Chittenden  to  Captain  Van  Renaaelaer,  among  the 
Qappfroort  papers. 

f  TIm  datk  and  ratbar  awkward  aaying  was  full  of  meaning,  as  will  appear  in  « 
enhiiqnanf  paition  of  the  praaent  chapter. 
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govenunent  of  New- York,  imputing  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
Grants  a  design,  in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingency^  of  throw^ 
ing  the  weight  of  their  own  forces  into  the  scale  of  the  Crown. 
The  following  letter  may  be  considered  ioiportant  in  this  con 
nexion  :— 

Governor  Clinton  to  General  Gansevoort* 

"  Poughkcep&ie^  Oct  18. 1781. 
"Dear  Sirj 

<<  Your  letter  of  the  15th  instant  was  delivered  to  me  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th.  I  have  delayed  answering  it,  in  hopes  that 
the  Legislature  would  ere  this  have  formed  a  quorum,  and  that 
I  might  have  availed  myself  of  their  advice  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates ;  but  as  this  is  not  yet  the  case,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  lay  the  matter  before  them,  I 
oonceive  it  might  be  improper  longer  to  defer  expressing  my 
own  sentiments  to  you  on  this  subject 

"  The  differ3nt  unwarrantable  attempts,  during  the  Summer, 
of  the  people  on  the  Grants  to  establish  their  usurped  jurisdic- 
tion, even  beyond  their  former  claim,  and  the  repetition  of  it 
(alluded  to  in  your  letter,)  in  direct  opposition  to  a  resolution  of 
Congress  injurious  to  this  State  and  &vorable  to  their  project  of 
independence^  and  at  a  time  when  the  common  enemy  are  advanc* 
ing,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  what  other  parts  of  their  con« 
duct  have  given  us  too  much  reason  to  suspect — disaffection  to 
the  common  cause.  On  my  part,  I  have  hitherto  shown  a  dis* 
position  to  evade  entering  into  any  altercation  with  them,  that 
might,  in  its  most  remote  consequence,  give  encouragement  to 
the  enemy,  and  expose  the  frontier  settlements  to  their  ravages ; 
and  from  these  considerations  alone  I  have  submitted  to  insults 
which  c^therwise  would  not  have  been  borne  with ;  and  I  could 
have  wished  to  have  continued  this  kind  of  conduct  until  the 
approaching  season  would  have  secured  us  against  the  incur* 
sions  of  the  common  enemy.  But  as  from  the  accounts  con- 
tained in  Colonel  Yan  Rensselaer^s  letter,  it  would  appear  that 
the  militia  embodying  under  Mr.  Chittenden's  orders  are  tor  the 
service  of  the  enemy,  and  that  their  first  object  was  to  make  you 
a  prisoner,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  suffer  them  to  proceed. 
It  is  therefore  my  desire  that  you  maintain  yotu  authority 
throughout  every  part  of  your  brigade,  and  for  this  purpose,  that 
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jrou  carry  the  laws  of  the  State  into  execution  against  those  who 
shall  presume  to  disobey  your  lawful  orders.  I  would  only  ob- 
serve that  these  sentiments  are  founded  on  an  idea  that  the  aC* 
counts  given  by  Col.  Tan  Rensselaer  in  his  letter  maybe  relied 
on ;  it  being  still  my  earnest  desire,  for  the  reasons  above  ex- 
plained, not  to  do  any  thing  that  will  bring  matters  to  extreini». 
ties,  at  least  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  if  it  can  consistently 
be  avoided. 

"  In  my  last,  I  should  have  mentioned  to  you  that  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  send  you  a  supply  of  ammunition ;  butj  as  I  had 
reason  to  believe  you  were  gone  to  Saratoga,  I  conceived  it  im^ 
proper  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  lest  my  letter  might  mis* 
cany.  You  may  recollect  that  of  the  whole  supply  ordered 
by  General  Washington,  last  Spring,  for  the  use  of  the  militia, 
five  hundred  pounds  is  all  that  has  been  received  in  the  state 
magazine,  which  you  will  easily  conceive  to  be  fiu*  short  of 
what  was  necessary  for  the  other  exposed  parts  of  the  state* 
With  respect  to  provisions,  it  is  eqaally  out  of  my  power  to  fur- 
nish you  with  any,  but  what  the  state  agent,  who  is  now  with 
you,  may  be  able  to  procure. 

"  I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

«  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obed't  serv*t, 
"  Geo.  Clinton. 
"j&r^.  Qeui  Oansevoort^ 

fiut  the  controversy  with  the  people  of  the  Grrants  was  sud- 
denly interrupted,  just  at  this  juncture,  though  for  a  short  period 
only,  by  the  mbst  formidable  invasion  of  the  Mohawk  Yalley 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  present  year.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  last  irruption  of  the  enemy  into  that  section  of  the  country,  of 
any  importance,  during  the  struggle  of  the  revolution. 

It  has  been  seen,  from  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  that 
the  Johnsons,  and  those  loyalists  from  Tryon  County  most  in* 
timate  in  their  alliance  with  them,  appeared  to  be  stimulated  by 
M>ine  peculiar  and  ever-active  principle  of  hostility  against  the 
former  seat  of  the  Baronet,  and  the  district  of  country  by  which 
it  was  environed.  Another  expedition  against  Johnstown  was 
therefere  secretly  planned  in  the  Summer  of  1781,  and  executed 
with  such  silent  celerity,  that  on  the  24th  of  October  « the  Phi- 
VOL.  II.  24 
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Iktines  '  were  actually  ^<  upon  "  the  settlements  before  their  ap- 
proach was  suspected.  This  expedition  was  organized  at 
Buck's  Island,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  a  few  miles  below  the 
foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  consisted  of  four  companies  of  the  se- 
cond battalion  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment  of  Royal  Greens, 
Colonel  Butler's  rangers,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Butler, 
his  son,  and  two  hundred  Indians — numbering  in  all  about  one 
thousand  men,  imder  the  command  of  Major  Ross.*  Proceed- 
ing from  Buck's  Island  to  Oswego,  and  thence  through  the 
Oneida  Lake,  they  struck  off  through  the  south-eastern  forests 
from  that  point,  and  traversed  the  woods  with  such  secrecy  as 
to  break  in  upon  Warrensbush,t  near  the  junction  of  the  Scho- 
harie-kill  with  the  Mohawk  river,  as  suddenly  as  though  they 
had  sprung  up  from  the  earth  like  the  warriors  from  the  dra- 
gon's feetb  of  Cadmus,  full  grown,  and  all  in  arms,  in  a  single 
night.  This  was  on  the  24th  of  October.?  Warrensbush  was 
about  twenty  miles  east  from  Fort  Rensselaer,  the  head-quarters 
of  Colonel  Willett ;  so  that  Ross  and  Butler  had  ample  time  for 
the  work  of  havoc  and  devastation  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  to  cross  over  to  the  north  side,  before  the  former  could  rally  his 
forces  and  dispute  their  farther  progress.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  by  Colonel  Willett,  on  hearing  the  news,  in  making  such 
dispositions  to  repel  the  unexpected  invaders,  as  were  witliin 
his  limited  means.  With  such  forces  as  were  in  the  garrison, 
t<^ther  with  such  additional  recruits  from  the  militia  as  could 
be  collected  in  the  neighborhood,  Willett  marched  for  Fort 
Hunter  on  the  same  evening — simultaneously  despatching  or- 
ders for  the  militia  and  levies  in  contiguous  posts  and  settle- 

«  Such  II  the  Mtimate  of  the  mairaseript  acooanti  which  bare  been  fumiahed  Up 
Hm  aothor.  It  is,  however,  too  high,  unless  Major  Butler  canied  an  ewoneoosat«ta>» 
metit  in  his  pocket.  Aocsording  to  a  memorandnai  (bund  in  his  pocket-book,  after 
his  (all,  the  force  of  Major  Ross  was  made  up  as  follows :— Eighth  regiment,  twentj- 
flve ;  thirty-fourth  ditto,  one  hundred ;  eightj-fourth  ditto,  Highlanders,  thir^-siz  ; 
Sir  John's,  one  hundred  and  twentf;  Lake's  Independents,  Ibrty ;  Botler's  imnger% 
OM  hondrad  and  fifty;  7ag«%  twelve;  Indians,.ene  hundred  and  tfaiitj.— Total 
iishQndradandaeT«Bt]r.^ridei:,sttcr^  CcUmd  WiUM  to  Lord  8hrling,  Mmmi*9 
JB^RMvio  rsiic€r» 

t  A  setdement  planted  by  Sir  Peter  Wairen,  the  onde  of  Sir  Wiiliam  Johnson— 
and  the  first  plaee  of  resideiioe  of  the  latter  gentleman  after  hia  arrival  in  Amerien. 

t  Cwnpbell  states  that  this  invasion  was  in  August.  Major  Saaunona  dates  H 
the  »d  of  that  month.  Cotooet  Willett  fgires  the  date  of  Oct  84— which  was  ob> 
vioiisly  correct,  since  the  second  part  of  the  battle  was  fought  in  a  snow->stonn. 
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meats,  to  folloir  and  join  bim  with  all  po»ble  expedition.  Bf 
marching  all  night,  the  Colonel  reached  Fort  Hunter  early  in 
the  following  morning,  where  he  learned  that  the  enemy  were 
ahready  in  the  occupation  of  Johnstown.  The  depth  of  the 
river  was  such  that  floats  were  necessary  in  crossing  it,  and  al- 
though Willett  had  but  four  hundred  and  sixteen  men  all  told— 
only  half  the  enemy's  number,  exclusive  of  the  Indians— yet  it 
was  afternoon  before  the  crossing  was  effected.  Boss  and  But- 
ler had  crossed  the  river  some  distance  below  Tripe's  Hill  the 
preceding  day,  and  moved  thence  directly  upon  Johnstown- 
killing  and  taking  the  people  prisoners,  and  destrojring  buildings, 
and  cattle,  and  whatsoever  came  in  their  way.  Soon  after  as- 
cending the  hill  just  mentioned,  the  enemy  came  upon  a  small 
scouting  party  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Saulkill,  who  was 
on  horseback.  He  was  fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  advance, 
and  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  His  men  sought  safety  in  fligh^ 
and  succeeded.*  This  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th. 
The  advance  of  the  enemy  benig  slow,  they  did  not  arrive  at 
the  village  of  Johnstown  until  past  12  o'clock  at  noon.  Even 
then,  the  main  body  of  their  forces,  avoiding  the  town,  marched 
round  to  the  west,  halting  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Baronial 
hall.  The  enemy's  baggage  wagons,  however,  passed  through 
the  village,  and  their  conductors  were  fired  upon  from  the  old 
jail — then  serving  the  purpose  <rf  a  fortress.  One  man  only 
was  wounded  by  thi^  consumption  of  ammunition. 

Having  effected  the  passage  of  the  river,  Colonel  Willett 
poshed  on  in  pursuit  with  all  possible  expedition.  But  deem«> 
ing^  it  onwise,  where  the  disparity  of  their  respective  forces  was 
so  jg;reat,  to  hazard  an  attack  in  front  with  his  whole  force,  the 
pofldtioQ  oi  the  enemy  was  no  sooner  ascertained  with  certainty, 
than  Major  Bowley,  of  Massachusetts,  was  detached  with  a  small 
body  of  the  Tryon  County  militia,  and  about  sixty  levies  from 
his  own  slate,  for  the  purpose,  by  a  circuitous  march,  of 
outflanking  the  enemy,  and  foiling  upon  his  rear — ^thus  at* 
tacking  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time.  These,  and  other 
neeeasary  dispositions  having  been  adjusted,  Willett  advanced 
upon  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  column.    Entering  an  open 

*  In  one  of  the  manuscript  teooants  of  this  battle,  the  fhiit  of  my  researches  m 
tbe  Mohawk  Valley,  it  is  stated  that  SanlkiU  was  not  eonnected  with  the  scoot,  bat 
was  paMtng  at  the  mooHot  on  his  way  to  Albany. 
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fidd  adjoining  to  that  occupied  by  the  enemy,  Willett  displayed 
his  right  into  line,  and  pressed  Major  Ross  so  closely  as  to  com- 
pel him  to  retire  into  the  fringe  of  a  neighboring  wood.  Here 
a  skirmishing  was  kept  up  while  the  remainder  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  advancing  briskly  in  two  columns,  to  bear  a  part. 
The  battle  became  spirited  and  general ;  and  although  the  only 
field-piece  belonging  to  the  Americans  was  taken,  it  was  speedi- 
ly re-taken,  and  for  a  time  the  action  proceeded  with  a  promise 
of  victory.  But  just  at  the  crisis,  the  militia  of  Willett  were 
seized  with  one  of  those  causeless  and  unaccountable  panics, 
which  on  most  occasions  render  that  description  of  troops  worse 
than  useless  in  battle,  and  without  any  cause  the  whole  of  the 
right  wing  turned  about  and  fled.*  The  field-piece  was  aban- 
doned and  the  ammunition  wagon  blown  up.  The  former,  of 
course,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Willett  did 
his  utmost  to  rally  his  men,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  ran  in 
the  utmost  confusion  to  the  stone  church  in  the  village.  Here, 
having  induced  them  to  make  a  halt,  the  Colonel  commenced 
bringing  them  again  into  such  order  as  best  he  might  But  the 
defeat  would  still  have  been  complete,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
precautionary  disposition  previously  made  of  Major  Rowley. 
Most  fortunately,  as  it  happened,  that  officer  emerged  from  the 
woods,  and  arrived  upon  tiie  field,  just  in  time  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy's  rear  in  the  very  moment  of  their  exultation  at  their 
easy  victory.  Rowley  pressed  the  attack  with  great  vigor  and 
intrepidity,  while  the  enemy  were  engaged  in  making  prisoners 
of  the  stragglers,  and  the  Indians  were  scalping  those  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  The  fight  was  now  maintained  with  equal 
obstinacy  and  irregularity  for  a  considerable  time.  Major 
Rowley  was  early  wounded  by  a  shot  through  the  ankle,  and 
carried  from  the  field ;  and  the  enemy  were  engaged  in  different 
bodies,  sometimes  in  small  parties  separated  nearly  a  mile  from 
each  other.  In  some  of  these  contests  the  advantage  w|ks  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy,  and  in  others  the  Americans  were  the 
temporary  victors.  The  battle  ccmtinued  after  this  fashion 
until  near  sunset,  when,  finding  such  to  be  the  fact,  and  that 
Rowle3^s  detachment  alone  was  holding  the  enemy  at  ba^ 
l^illett  was  enabled  to  collect  a  respectable  force,  with  whiph 

*  Letter  of  Colonel  Willett  to  Lord  Stirling. 
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he  leCnmed  to  the  field^  and  again  mingled  in  the  fight.  The 
battle  was  seirerely  contested  until  dark,  when  the  enemy, 
pFessed  upon  all  sides,  retreated  in  discomfiture  to  the  woods — 
nor  stopped  short  of  a  mountain  top,  six  miles  distant  Among 
the  officers  who  signalised  themselves  on  this  occasion,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  leaders,  Willett  and  Rowley,  was  the  brave  Cap- 
tain Gazdenier,  who  fought  with  such  desperation  at  the  battle 
of  Oriskany,  and  was  so  severely  wounded  in  the  death-struggle 
wiAk  one  of  the  M'Donalds.  After  the  enemy  had  retired,  Co- 
lonel Willett  procured  lights,  and  caused  the  wounded  of  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  his  own,  to  be  collected,  and  their  wounds 
carefiiUy  dressed.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  forty. 
The  enemy  lost  about  the  same  number  killed,  and  some  fifty 
prisoners.  The  Tryon  County  militia,  under  Major  Rowley, 
behaved  nobly. 

Knowing  the  direction  from  which  Ross  and  Butler  had  ap- 
proached, and  that  their  batteaux  had  been  left  at  the  Oneida 
Lake,  Colonel  Willett  lost  not  a  moment  in  making  arrangements 
to  cut  off  their  means  of  retreat  by  the  destruction  of  their  boats, 
while  he  likewise  detemuned,  if  possible,  to  throw  himself  into 
their  firont  Having  been  apprised  by  some  of  Ross's  prisoners, 
who  had  made  their  escape  in  the  night,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  strike  at  the  firontiers  of  Stone  Arabia,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
supi^y  of  provisions,  Willett  marched  to  that  placeuon  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  encamped  there  that  day  and  night,  push-» 
ing  forward  a  detachment  of  troops,  with  instructions  to  proceed 
by  forced  marches  to  the  Oneida  Lake  and  destroy  the  boats. 
Ascertaining,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  that  Ross  had  avoided 
Stone  Arabia  by  striking  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  Willett 
hastened  forwaid  to  the  German  Flatts,  where  he  had  the  mor-* 
tification,  on  the  28th,  to  learn  that  the  party  ordered  to  the  lake  ^ 
had  returned  without  performing  their  duty.* 

While  at  Stone  Arabia,  a  scouting  party  had  been  sent  upon 
the  enemy's  trail  by  Willett,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  laid 
his  course  in  the  anticipated  direction,  or  wheAer  he  might 
not  have  inclined  forther  to  the  north,  with  a  view  of  returning 
directly  through  the  wilderness  to  Biick's  Island,  The  scouts 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  latter  course  would  be  taken 

•  Waiett*t  Letter  to  Lonl  Stirling. 
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by  Ross,  hastily  returned ;  and  the  result  of  their  observaticm 
communicated  to  Willett  by  express.* 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Willett  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  strike  another  blow.  Having  been  joined 
by  about  sixty  warriors  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  tog^her  with  some 
additional  levies  and  militia-men,  the  Colonel  selected  about  four 
hundred  of  his  choicest  troops,  and  furnishing  them  with  pro- 
visions for  five  days,  on  the  29th  struck  off  to  the  northward, 
along  the  course  of  the  West  Canada  Creek.  They  marched 
the  whole  of  that  day  through  a  driving  snow-storm,  halting  at 
night  in  a  thick  wood  on  the  Royal  Grant  Supposing  it  proba* 
ble  that  the  enemy  could  not  be  &t  distant,  Jacob  Sammons  was 
detached  with  two  Oneida  Indians  to  advance  yet  further  into  the 
wilderness,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  make  such  diacove- 
ries  as  might  be  in  their  power.  <<  It  was  with  much  reluctance," 
says  Sammons  in  his  narrative,  <<  that  I  undertook  this  business.'* 
They  had  not  proceeded  fiur  before  thelndians  discovered  the  prints 
of  footsteps.  Having  knelt  down  and  scrutinised  them  closely, 
they  pronounced  them  firesh,  and  refiised  any  longer  to  advance. 
Taking  Sammons  by  the  arm,  they  entreated  him  to  return ;  but 
he  declined,  and  they  separated.  The  intrepid  scout  soon  de* 
scried  fires  kindling  amid  the  deep  forest-gloom,  toward  which  he 
cautiously  approached  until  he  was  enabled  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
enem'fs  camp.  Having  obtained  all  necessary  information,  and 
narrowly  escaped  detection  withal,  he  returned  to  the  camp  of  the 
Americans.  Willett  had  kept  his  troops  under  arms  awaiting  the 
return  of  Sammons ;  but  learning  from  the  latter  that  the  enemy 
were  well  provided  with  bayonets,  of  which  his  own  men  were 
deficient,  a  night  attack  upon  the  camp  was  judged  imprudent, 
and  he  bivouacked  his  forces  on  the  spot.t 

Willett  lost  no  time  in  advancing  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, with  a  view  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  an  engagement.  But 
the  latter  had  been  as  early  on  foot  as  himself^  so  that  it  was 
not  cintil  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the  Americans  came  up 
with  a  small  party  of  the  enemy's  rear,  consisting  of  about  forty 
men,  together  with  a  few  Indians,  who  had  been  detached  fiom 
his  main  body  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  provisions.    A  smart 

*  This  scouting  party  was  composed  of  Captain  John  Little^  William  Latid,  and 
Jacob  Shew, 
t  Narrative  of  Jacob  S&mmona.  * 
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brush  ensued,  during  which  some  of  the  enemy  were  killed| 
others  were  taken  prisoners,  while  the  residue  fled«  Among  the 
prisoners  was  a  Tory  lieutenant  named  John  Rykeman.  Pursu- 
ing on  the  enemjr's  trail,  the  Americans  came  up  with  his  main 
body  in  a  place  called  Jerseyfield,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Canada 
Creek*  A  running  fight  ensued,  but  the  enemy  made  a  very  fee- 
ble i^esistance — exhibiting  symptoms  of  terror,  and  attempting  to 
retreat  at  a  dog-trot  by  Indian  files.  Ijate  in  the  afternoon,  as 
they  crossed  the  Creek  to  the  west  or  south-western  side,  Butler 
attempted  to  rally  his  forces  and  make  a  stand.  A  brisk  engager 
ment  ensued,  the  parties  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Creek ;  dur- 
ing which  about  twenty  of  the  enemy  fell.  Among  them  was  their 
bold  and  enterprising  but  cruel  l^er,  Walter  N.  Butler.  He 
was  brought  down  by  the  rifle  of  an  Oneida  Indian,  who,  hap- 
pening to  recognize  him  as  he  was  looking  at  the  battle  from 
bdiind  a  tree,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  him  through  his  hat 
and  the  upper  part  of  his  head.  Butler  fell,  and  his  troops  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  warrior,  who  made  the  successful 
shot,  sprang  first  across  the  Creek  in  the  general  rush,  and  run- 
ning directly  up  to  Butler,  discoyered  that  he  was  not  dead,  but 
sorely  wounded.  He  was  in  a  sitting  posture  near  the  tree,  and 
writhing  in  great  agony.  The  Indian  advanced,  and  while 
Butler  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  shot  him  again  through  the 
eye,  and  immediately  took  his  scalp.  The  Oneidas  no  sooner 
saw  the  Heeding  trophy,  than  they  set  up  the  scalp-yell,  and 
stripping  the  body,  left  it  lying  upon  the  face,  and  pressed  forward 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  host.  On  coming  to  the  guard,  where 
Rykeman  and  the  other  prisoners  were  confined,  the  Indian 
attempted  to  flout  the  unhappy  prisoner  by  slapping  the  scalp  of 
his  late  com^Kander  in  his  face ;  but  the  lieutenant  avoided  the 
blow.  The  pursuit  was  closely  followed  up ;  but  darkness  and 
fidgue  compelled  the  Colonel  to  relinquish  it  until  morning. 
The  enemy,  however,  continued  their  flight  throughout  the 
Bi^bt*  And,  truly,  never  were  men  reduced  to  a  condition 
more  deplorable.    The  weather  was  cold,  and  they  had  yet  a 

•  «<8tnii8BukiMy«ppeftr,HMMveitfa€le8itrin^tlMt,M(withBUiKfingtheeBe' 
■^iMabeeolbiir^ftTimthtwildenien,  wttli  only  hstf  s  pmmd  of  borse-flwh  per 
MM  pardij,  jet  ia  thMittiiMhed  ntaatkm  the j  trotted  tliirrf  milM  before  tbejitopi. 
ped.  Maay  of  thaia,  indeed,  (ell  a  ■acrifice  to  aoch  tnataenu*'— C«f.  WUUIt'i  Le^ 
Ur  U  Ltrd  SMing. 
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dreary  and  pathless  wilderness  of  eighty  miles  to  traverse,  with 
out  food,  and  without  even  blankets— having  beea  compelled  to 
cast  them  away  to  jBawilitate  their  escape.*  But,  scattered  and 
broken  as  they  wercj  and  having  the  start  of  one  night,  it  was 
judged  inexpedient  to  give  longer  pursuit ;  especially  as  Willett*s 
own  troops  were  supplied  with  provisions  for  but  two  days  more. 
The  \ictory  was,  moreover,  already  complete.  The  Colonel 
therefore  wheeled  about,  and  led  his  little  army  back  in  triumph 
to  Port  Dayton.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  pursuit  was 
only  one  man.  That  of  the  enemy  was  never  known.  In  the 
language  of  Colonel  Willett's  official  despatches,  ^  the  fields  of 
'<  Johnstown,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  hills  and  mountains,  the 
<<  deep  and  gloomy  marshes  through  which  they  had  to  pass, 
"these  only  could  tell ;  and,  perhaps,  the  officers  who  detached 
"them  on  the  expedition.'* 

In  re-passing  the  battle-ground,  the  body  of  Butler  was  dis- 
covered as  it  had  been  left ;  and  there,  without  sepulture,  it  was 
suffered  to  remain.! 

^  "  In  thitf  sitintiaa  I  left  the  anfortanate  Major  Ross  *  anfurtunate  t  call  him  j 
for  be  was  sorely  so  in  taking  charge  of  such  a  5ne  detachment  of  men  to  execute 
so  dirty  and  trifling  a  piece  of  business  as  he  was  sent  on,  at  such  inrniense  banid 
and  exquisite  toiL"  *  *  *  u  y^^  \^  ^^q^  \j^  ^  situation,  perhaps,  more  suited 
to  their  demerit  than  a  musket,  a  ball,  a  tomahawk,  or  captivity.'' — Col.  WUUtt*» 
Litter  Ip  Lord  SMing. 

t  Various  statements  of  the  circumstances  attending  tbe  death  of  Walter  N.  But- 
ler have  been  published.  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  states  it  thus—**  la 
the  party  at  Canada  Creek,  was  Major  Walter  Butler,  the  person  who  perpetrated 
the  massacre  at  Cherry  Valley.  His  entreaties  for  quarter  were  disregarded  ;  and 
he  fell  a  victim  of  that  vengeance  which  his  own  savage  temper  bad  directed 
agunst  himself."  According  to  Colonel  Willett's  account,  he  was  shot  dead  it 
once,  having  no  time  to  implore  for  meroy.  President  Dwight^  in  bis  travela,  giva 
an  account  corresponding  with  the  following,  by  Campbell : — *'  He  was  punued  by 
a  small  party  of  Oneida  Indians ;  when  he  arrived  at  West  Canada  Creek,  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Herkimer,  he  swam  hu  horse  across  the  stream,  and  Aen  turn- 
ing round,  defied  his  punuers,  who  were  on  the  opposite  side.  An  Oneida  imme- 
diately discharged  his  rifle  and  wounded  him,  and  he  lelL  Throwing  down  his  ri& 
and  his  blanket,  the  Indian  plunged  into  theCreek  and  swam  across ;  as  soon  as  he 
had  guned  theopporitebank,  he  rafaed  his  tomahawk,  and  with  a  ydl,  sprang  like 
a  tiger  upon  his  fallen  foe.  Butler  supplicated,  though  in  vain,  for  mercy ;  the  On«i> 
da,  with  his  uplifted  aze,  shouted,  hi  his  broken  En^ish,--*  Sherry  Valley !  ramem- 
ber  Sherry  Valley  1*  and  then  buried  itin  his  brsins.**.  It  is  apprehended  that  neither 
of  these  statemenU  is  exactly  correct  The  account  in  the  text  hasbeen  dnwn  by 
the  author  from  the  manuscript  statements  of  Philip  Graft,  who  was  a  speeUtor  of 
the  transaction,  then  «ttadiod  to  the  company  of  Captam  Peter  Van  Rensselaer, 
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So  perished  Walter  N.  Butler,  one  of  the  greatest  scourges,  aa 
he  was  one  oL  the  most  fearless  men,  of  his  native  county.  No 
other  event  of  the  whole  war  created  so  much  joy  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  as  the  news  of  his  decease.  He  is  represented  to 
hai^e  been  of  a  morose  temperament,  possessing  strong  passions, 
and  of  a  vindictive  disposition.  He  was  disliked,  as  has  already 
noore  than  once  appeared,  by  Joseph  Brant,  who  included  him 
among  those  whom  he  considered  greater  savages  than  thd 
saVages  themselves.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  Walter 
Butler  may  have  possessed  other  and  better  qualities,  his  friends 
being  judges,  than  have  been  awarded  to  him  by  his  enemied< 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  after  the  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley 
General  Haldimand  refused  to  see  him.  But  this  fact  may  well 
be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  Haldimand  not  only  ap{)roved  but 
encouraged  the  despatching  of  a  similar  expedition  against  the 
scarcely  offending  Oneidas,  who  had  removed,  and  were  living 
peaceably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schenectady. 

This  expedition  of  Ross  and  Butler  closed  the  active  war- 
like operations  at  the  north  for  that  year ;  but  while  the  events 
traced  in  the  few  preceding  pages  were  in  progress^  others  tvere 
occurring  in  a  different  quarter  of  the  country,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  results  of  far  greater  moment.  In  the  bird's-eye 
glance  taken  of  the  progress  of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
federacy during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  Arnold  was  left  at 
Portsmouth,  contiguous  to  Norfolk.  He  afterward  made  various 
movements  of  the  character  heretofore  described ;  visiting  Rich- 
mond again,  and  committmg  outrages  there  and  elsewhere.  On 
the  death  of  the  British  Major  General  Phillips,  the  traitor  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  King's  troops  in  Virginia,  and 
maintained  himself  there  against  the  Baron  Steuben,  and  after- 
ward against  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,*  until  Lord  Comwallis, 
having  traversed  North  Carolina*  and  entered  Virginia,  formed  a 

who  was  atationed  at  Fort  Herkimer,  and  was  en^ged  in  this  expedition.    The 
■totcmeiit  of  Jacob  Sammons  eorresponds  with  that  of  Qnd,  Aoogh  less  drcam^ 


«  On  SQOoeedhig  to  the  command  of  PhiIUf>8,  Arnold  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
BisR|vs  de  La&jrette ;  bat  the  latter  informed  the  officer  who  bore  it,  that  he  would 
not  reeeive  a  letter  from  the  traitor.  Indeed,  Arnold  was  despised  by  the  officers  in 
the  British  serrioe ;  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  7  Even  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
noeoofidenoe  in  him :  and  in  detaching  him  to  the  south,  bad  uken  special  care  to 
send  Cobrnd  Dundas  and  Colonel  Simeoe,  two  experienced  officers,  with  him,  with 
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junction  with  him,  and  assumed  the  command ;  sending  Arnold 
from  his  presence  to  Portsmouth  as  soon  as  possible.  After  his 
return  to  New- York,  Arnold  led  another  piratical  expedition, 
early  in  September,  against  New  Lbndon  and  Groton.  The 
former  town  was  burnt,  and  Fort  Griswold,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  having  been  carried  by  assault,  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  massacre ;  the  brave  Ledyard,  who  commanded,  being 
thrust  tlirough  with  his  own  sword.* 

Meantime,  the  American  Commander-in-chief  was  meditating 
a  blow,  which,  if  successful,  could  not  but  have  an  important, 
and  perhaps  a  decisive,  bearing  upon  tlie  great  question  of  his 
country's  final  emancipation.  While  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
was  circumventing  and  perplexing  Cornwallis  in  Virginia, 
Washington  was  preparuig  for  an  attempt  upon  the  citadel  of 
the  British  power  in  the  United  States — New- York.  This  de- 
sign, as  has  been  formerly  stated,  had  been  projected  the  season 
before,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  tlie  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau  with  the  French  army  of  alliance,  in  Rhode  Island.  But 
so  many  difficulties  arose,  and  so  many  supervening  obstacles 
were  to  bo  overcome,  that,  in  obedience  to  stern  necessity,  the 
project  was  for  that  year  abandoned.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Spring  of  the  present  year  it  was  revived,  and  after  the  respec- 
tive commanders  had  held  another  personal  consultation,  the 
French  army  moved  from  Rhode  Island  across  the  country  to 
the  Hudson.  But  other  obstacles  arose,  which  compelled  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  British  commander  in  New- York  was  not  quick  to  discover 
the  change,  and  the  demonstration  served  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  right  object  until  it  became  too  late  to  repair  his  error. 
The  combined  French  and  American  forces,  by  an  unsuspected 
but  effectual  basis  of  operations,  had  been  tending  as  upon  a 
central  point  toward  Virginia,  until,  before  he  was  aware  of  se- 
rious danger.  Earl  Cornwallis  found  himself  shut  up  in  York- 

instmctions  to  Arnold  to  consult  them  in  regard  to  every  measure  and  eveiy  opera* 
tbn  he  might  desire  to  andertake. 

*  **  It  has  been  said,  that  Arnold,  while  New  London  was  in  flames,  stood  in  liie 
beliiy  of  a  steeple  and  witnessed  the  conflagration ;  thus,  like  Nero^  delighted  with 
the  ruin  he  had  caused,  the  distresses  he  had  inflicted,  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered 
oountrymen,  the  agonies  of  the  expiring  patriot,  the  widow^s  tears,  and  the  orphan's 
cries.  And,  what  adds  to  the  enormity,  is,  that  he  stood  almost  in  si^t  of  the  spot 
where  he  drew  his  first  breath.*' — Sparks, 
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town.  The  event  was  fatal  to  him  and  to  the  cause  of  his 
master.  The  post  was  completely  invested  by  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  9th  of  October  the  French  and  Americans 
opened  their  batteries.  And  on  the  19th,  his  two  advanced  re- 
doubts having  been  carried  by  storm  a  few  days  before,  des- 
pairing of  receiving  the  promised  succors  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  having,  moreover,  failed  in  a  well-concerted  attempt  to 
evacuate  the  fortress  by  night,  Lord  Comwallis,  submitting  to 
necessity,  absolute  and  inevitable,  stirrendered  by  capitulation. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  during  the  siege  was  five  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  and  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken,  exclusive  of  the  seamen,  vho  were  surrendered 
to  the  CJount  de  Grasse,  was  seven  thousand  and  seventy-three, 
of  whom  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  were  rank  and 
file. 

It  would  have  been  perfectly  natural,  and  in  fact  no  more 
than  even-handed  justice,  had  the  recent  massacre  at  Fort  Gris 
wold  been  avenged  on  this  occasion.  But,  happily,  it  was  other- 
wise ordered ;  and  the  triumph  was  rendered  still  more  memora 
ble  by  the  fact,  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  save  in  action. 
"  Incapable,"  said  Colonel  Hamilton,  (who  led  the  advance  of 
the  Americans  in  the  assault,)  <^  of  imitating  examples  of  bar • 
"barity,  and  forgetting  recent  provocation,  the  soldiers  spared 
"every  man  that  ceased  td  resist."* 

The  joy  at  this  surrender  of  a  second  army  was  as  great  as 
miiversal.  The  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  and  the  Count 
de  Grasse,  and  to  the  other  principal  ofiicers  of  the  different 
corps,  and  the  men  under  them.  It  was  also  resolved  by  Con- 
gress to  erect  a  marble  column  at  Yorktown,  with  designs  em- 
blematic of  the  alliance  of  France  and  the  United  States — to  be 
inscribed  with  a  narrative  of  the  event  thus  commemorated. 
Bat,  like  all  other  monumental  structures  by  Congress,  it  yet  ex- 
ists only  on  paper. 

The  Commander-in-chief  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
pardon  and  set  at  liberty  all  military  offenders  under  arrest 
Ever  ready  and  forward  to  acknowledge  the  interposition  of  the 
band  of  Providence  in  the  direction  of  human  events,  this  truly 

♦  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton's  report— Marshall. 
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great  commander  elosed'his  orders  in  reference  to  this  event,  in 
the  following  impressive  manner :  "  Divine  service  shall  be  per- 
<(  formed  to-morrow  in  the  different  brigades  and  divisions.  The 
(<  Commander-in-chief  reconmiends  that  all  the  troops  not  upon 
*<  duty,  do  assist  at  it  with  a  serious  deportment,  and  that  sensi- 
"  bility  of  heart,  which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising  and  par- 
"  ticular  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  our  favor  claims." 
Recurring,  e^in,  to  the  progress  of  events  at  the  North,  the 
enigmatical  conduct  of  the  British  conunander  in  Canada,  and 
the  mysterious  movements  of  his  forces  upon  Lake  Champlain, 
remain  to  be  explained.  On  the  9th  of  November,  General 
Heath,  commanding  the  department,  issued  the  following  gene- 
ral order ;  a  copy  of  which  has  been  preserved  among  Generq) 
Oansevoort's  papers ; — 

^^  Hetid-CluarterSf  ContinentcU  Village^  Nov.  9, 1781. 

<<  The  General  has  the  pleasure  of  acquainting  this  army,  that 
the  enemy  have  beea  completely  disappointed  in  their  designs 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  this  State,  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  adopted  to  receive  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes, 
in  which  the  G^eral  is  much  indebted  to  Major  General  Lord 
Stirling,  Brigadier  General  Stark,  and  the  other  officers  and  sol- 
diers, both  of  the  regular  troops  and  the  militia,  who,  with  great 
zeal  and  alertness,  pressed  to  meet  the  enemy.  That  part  of  their 
force  which  was  coming  by  way  of  the  lakes  has  not  dared  to 
land  on  this  side  of  them. 

'<  Major  Ross,  who  had  advanced  from  the  westward  as  &r  as 
Johnstown,  with  a  body  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  regu* 
lar  troops,  Rangers,  Yagers,  and  Indians,  was  met  by  Colonel 
Willett,  defeated,  and  pursued  into  the  wilderness,  where  many 
of  them  probably  must  perish ;  the  number  of  the  enemy  killed 
is  not  known.  Major  Butler,  who  has  frequently  distressed  the 
frontiers,  is  among  the  slain.  A  number  of  prisoners,  chi^y 
British,  have  been  taken  and  sent  in. 

"  The  General  presents  his  thanks  to  Colonel  Willett,  whose 
fkddress,  gallantry,  and  persevering  activity  exhibited  en  this  oc- 
casion, do  him  the  highest  honor ;  and  while  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  general,  who  were  with  Colonel  Willett, 
deserves  high  commendation,  the  General  expresses  a  particular 
approbation  of  the  behavior  of  Major  Rowley,  and  the  brave 
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levies  and  militia  under  his  irnrnfldiate  command,  who,  at  a  cri- 
tical moment,  not  only  did  honor  to  themselves,  but  rendered  a 
most  essential  service  to  their  country. 

'^  Transcript  from  general  orders : 
'<  Thos,  Fred.  Jackson, 

General  Heath,  and  many  others,  doubtless  supposed  that  the 
anticipated  invasicm  had  bem  averted  by  the  dispositions  of 
Lord  Stirling,  and  Generals  Stark  and  Gansevoort,  as  set  fi»rth 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  these  general  orders ;  but  the  ftcts  of 
the  case,  without  detracting  an  iota  from  Uie  distinguished 
merits  of  those  officers,  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  different  ccm- 
elusion. 

A  summary  view  of  the  conteoversy  betweai  New- York  and 
the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  has  already  been 
given — ^in  addition  to  which  several  incidental  allusions  have 
been  made  to  the  equivpcal  mov^nents  and  intentions  of  Ethan 
Allok.  Reference  was  also  made,  by  way  of  a  note  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  to  a  special  message  from  Governor  Clinton  to 
the  Legislature  of  New-York,  commimicating  important  infor- 
mation respecting  the  designs  of  Allen  and  his  associates,  which 
had  been  derived  from  two  prisoners  who  had  escaped  from 
Canada  in  the  Autumn  of  the  present  year — John  Edgar  and 
David  Abeel.  The  substance  of  the  statements  of  these  men 
was,  that  several  of  the  leading  mea  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  w^e  forming  an  alliance  with  the  King's  officers  in 
Canada.  Among  these  leaders  were  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen,  and 
the  two  Fays.  A  man  named  Sherwood,  and  Doctor  Smith 
of  Albany,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned,  were  the 
agents  of  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  their 
consultations  were  sometimes  held  at  Castleton,  on  the  Grants, 
and  sometimes  in  Canada.  According  to  the  statement  of  Ed* 
gar,  it  W9S  understood  that  the  Grants  were  to  fiimish  the  King 
with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men.  Mr.  Abeel's  inibrmation 
was^  that  fifteen  huodrnd  was  the  number  of  men  to  be  furnished^ 
under  the  tommand  of  Ethan  Allen.  BIr.  Abeel  also  stated 
that  Ethan  Allen  was  then  in  Canada  upon  that  business,  and 
that  he  had  seen  Major  Fay  at  the  Isle  au  Noix,  on  board  of 
one  of  the  Ring's  vessels ;  and  that  he.  Fay,  had  eicchanged  up- 
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wBid  of  thirty  Hessians,  who  had  deserted  from  Burgoyne's 
anny,  delivering  them  up  to  the  British  authorities.  The  state- 
ments of  Edgar  and  Abeel,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  taken  a 
prisoner  at  Catskill  the  preceding  Spring,  were  given  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  ;  and  although  they  were  not  fellow-prison- 
ers, and  had  derived  their  infonnation  from  different  sources ; 
and  although  escaping  at  different  times,  under  dissimilar  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  routes  widely  apart,  yet  there  was  a  strong 
coincidence  between  them.  A  third  account  submitted  to  the 
L^islatuie  by  the  Crovernor  was  somewhat  different,  and  more 
particular  as  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  In 
this  paper  it  was  stated,  first,  that  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Yermontese  should  be  formed  into  a  distinct  colony  or  govern- 
ment. Secondly,  that  the  form  of  government  should  be  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Connecticut,  save  that  the  nomination  of  the  Cro- 
vernor should  be  vested  in  the  crown.  Thirdly,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  neutral,  unless  the  war  should  be 
carried  within  their  own  territory.  Fourthly,  they  were  to 
raise  two  battalions,  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  crown,  but  to  be 
called  into  service  only  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony.  Fifthly, 
they  were  to  be  allowed  a  free  trade  with  Canadsu  General 
Haldimand  had  not  deemed  himself  at  liberty  to  decide  defini- 
tively upon  propositions  of  so  much  importance,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly transmitted  them  to  England  for  the  royal  considera- 
tion. An  answer  was  then  expected.  Such  was  the  purport  of 
the  intelligence ;  and  such  was  the  weight  of  the  testimony,  that 
the  Governor  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  they  ^  proved  a 
'  '<  treasonable  and  dangerous  intercourse  and  connexion  between 
"  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State, 
«  and  the  common  enemy."  * 

The  fact  is,  according  to  the  admissions,  and  the  documents 
published  by  the  Vermont  historians  themselves,t  that  the  people 
of  Termont,  though  doubtless  for  the  most  part  attached  to  the 
cause  of  their  country,  nevertheless  looked  upon  New-York  <<  as 
a  more  detested  enemy^  than  Great  Britain  ;t  and  the  officers 
of  the  latter  were  not  slow  in  their  efforts  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  schism.    Accordingly,  Colonel  Beverley  Robinsod  sought  to 

*  These  and  other  docomentt  may  be  foand  in  A^Imon's  Remembrmncer,  Vol.  ix, 
—for  1783. 
t  Stade'f  State  Papeii.  t  Idem. 
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open  a  correspondence  with  Ethan  Allen  as  early  as  March^  1780. 
The  first  letter  was  handed  to  Allen  in  Arlington,  but  was  not 
answered.  A  second  letter  from  Robinson  was  received  by  Al« 
len  in  February,  1781|  which,  with  the  first,  he  enclosed  to  Con** 
gress  in  March,  accompanied  by  a  letter  plainly  asserting  the 
right  of  Vermont  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain,  provided  its  claims,  as  a  State,  were  still  to  be  re« 
jected  by  Congress.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  threat 
had  any  effect  upon  that  body. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May  following,  the  Governoir  and 
Council  of  Vermont  commissioned  Colonel  Ira  Allen,  a  brother 
of  Ethan,  to  proceed  to  the  Isle  au  Noix,  to  settle  a  cartel  with 
the  British  in  Canada,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  negotiate  an  armis* 
tice  in  fitvor  of  Vermont.  The  arrangements  for  this  negotia- 
tion were  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy ;  only  eight 
persons  being  cognizant  of  the  procedure.*  Colonel  Allen, 
accompanied  by  one  subaltern,!  two  sergeants,  and  sixteen  pri- 
vates, departed  upon  his  mission  on  the  first  of  May ;  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  Isle  au  Noix,  entered  at  once  upon  his 
business-negotiating  with  Major  Dundas,  the  commander  of 
that  post,  only  on  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but 
more  privately  with  Captain  Sherwood  and  Greorge  Smith,  Esq. 
on  the  subject  of  an  armistice.  The  stay  of  Allen  at  the  island 
was  protracted  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  conferences 
with  the  two  commissioners,  Sherwood  and  Smith,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  political  relations  of  Vermont,  were  frequent,  but  per- 
fectly confidential ;  Allen  carefiiUy  avoiding  to  write  any  thing,  to 
guard  against  accidents.  But  fit>m  the  beginning,  it  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  imderstood  by  both  parties  that  they  were 
tieating  "  for  an  armistice,  and  to  concert  measures  to  establish 
''  Vermont  as  a  colony  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain."t  In  the 
course  of  the  consultations,  Allen  freely  declared  <'  that  such  was 
^  the  extreme  hatred  of  Vermont  to- the  state  of  New- York,  that 
('rather  than  yield  to  it,  they  would  see  Congress  subjected  to  the 
**  BritiBh  government,  provided  Vermont  could  be  a  distinct  colo* 
^  ny  under  the  crown  on  safe  and  honorable  terms."    He  added, 

•  Thomas  CUtteodeo,  Moses  Robinson,  Samuel  Safibrd,  Ethan  Allen,  Ira  Allen, 
Thnothj  Bioimson,  John  Fasselt,  and  Joseph  Fay. 
t  Lieoteoaot  Simeon  Lyman.  « 

i  Polilk4  History  of  Vennoot,  published  by  In  Allen  in  London*  in  1798. 
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<<  that  the  people  of  Yermont  werenot  disposed  any  longei'  to  assist 
''in  establishUig  a  gOTemment  in  America  which  might  subject 
'<  them  and  their  posterity  to  New- York,  whose  government  was 
''  more  detested  than  any  other  in  the  known  world.'"*  These  were 
enconraging  representations  in  the  ears  of  his  Majesty's  officers ; 
and,  after  a  negotiation  of  seventeen  days,  the  cartel  was  arranged, 
Mid  an  armistice  verbally  agreed  upon,  by  virtue  of  which  hosti- 
lities were  to  cease  between  the  British  forces  and  the  people  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Vermont,  until  after  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont,  and  even  longer,  if  prospects  weresatis* 
factory  to  the  Commander-in-chief  in  Canada.  Moreover,  as 
Vermont  had  then  extended  her  claims  of  territory  to  the  Hud- 
son riv^,  all  that  portion  of  New- York  lying  east  of  the  river, 
and  north  of  the  westein  termination  of  the  north  line  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  included  in  the  armistice.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that,  during  the  armistice,  the  leaders  in  Vermont  were  to  pre- 
pare the  people  by  degrees  for  a  change  of  government,  and  that 
the  British  officers  were  to  have  free  conmiunication  through  the 
territory  of  the  new  State — as  it  claimed  to  be.t 

But,  notwitlistanding  the  veil  of  secrecy  drawn  over  the  pro- 
ceedings, dark  suspicions  got  afloat  that  all  was  not  right.  The 
sincere  Whigs  among  the  people  of  the  Grants  became  alarmed, 
and  were  apprehensive  that  they  might  be  sold  ere  yet  they  were 
aware  of  it.  When  the  Legislature  met,  the  people  whose 
jeahmsi^  had  been  awakened,  flocked  to  the  place  of  meeting 
to  ascertain  whether  all  was  well ;  and  it  was  only  by  much 
disnmulation  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  secret,  that  the  friends 
of  the  Union  were  pacified.  There  were  also  other  spectators 
present,  from  diflerent  Status,  who  felt  an  equal  interest  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  great  cause  of  the  nation  was  not  in  danger  of 
being  compromised.  The  resalt  was,  that  the  agents  succeeded 
in  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  soadroitwas 
their  management,  that  the  Aliens  held  conmmnication  with  the 
enemy  during  the  whole  Summer  without  detection.  On  mow 
Aan  one  occasion,  British  guards,  of  several  nlen,  catme  to  the 
very  preekicts  of  Arlington,  delivering  and  receiving  packages 
in  the  twilight 

In  September  the  negotiations  were  renewed,  the  cramiission- 

*  Allen*!  PoUtical  History  of  Vermont  f  Idem. 
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era  of  both  parties  meeting  secretly  at  Skenesborough,  within 
the  territory  of  New- York,  and.farther  progress  was  made  in  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement,  by  which  Vermont  was  in  due  time  to 
throw  herself  "  into  the  arn»  of  her  legitimate  sovereign."  Sit 
Frederick  Haldimand,  however,  was  becoming  impatient  of  long- 
er delay ;  and  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  for  an  immediate 
and  open  declaration  on  the  part  6f  Vermont.  To  this  propo- 
sition the  Vermont  commissioners)  Ira  Allen,  Joseph  Fay,  and  a 
third  person^  whose  name  is  not  given^  pleaded  that  there  had 
not  yet  been  time  to  prepare  the  people  for  so  great  a  change,  and 
that  they  should  require  the  repose  of  the  approaching  Winter 
for  that  object.  It  was  at  length  stipulated,  however,  that  inas- 
much as  the  royal  authority  had  been  received  by  Sir  Frederick 
Haldimand  for  that  purpose,  an  army  might  ascend  the  lake, 
with  proclamations  offering  to  confirm  Vermont  as  a  colony  un- 
der the  crown,  upon  the  principles  and  conditions  heretofore 
indicated,  on  the  return  of  the  people  to  their  allegiance ;  the 
commissioners  interposing  a  request^  that  the  Creneral  command* 
ing  the  expedition  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the 
people  before  the  proclamation  should  be  actually  distributed. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Grants  as$embled  at  Gharlestown  in 
October.  Meantime  General  St.  Leger,  agreeably  to  the  arrange  - 
ment  with  Allen  and  Fay,  ascended  the  lake  to  Ticonderoga 
with  a  strong  force,  where  he  rested,  tn  order  to  save  appear** 
ances,  the  Vermontese  had  stationed  a  military  force  on  the 
opposite  shore,  under  the  command  of  General  Enos,  to  whom 
was  necessarily  confided  the  secret.  But  on  neither  side  would 
it  answer  to  entrust  that  secret  to  the  subordinates.  They  must^ 
of  coarse,  regard  each  other  as  enemies  in  good  faith ;  and  tlie  fiuft 
that  they  did  so  consider  themselves,  was  productive  of  an  affait 
urtuch  placed  tlie  Vermontese  in  a  peculiarly  awkward  predica^ 
ment.  The  circumstances  were  these :  In  order  to  pieserve  at 
least  the  mimicry  of  waT)  scouts  and  patrols  were  occasionally 
sent  out  by  both  parties.  Unluckily  one  of  these  Vermont  pa* 
trols  luqypened  one  day  to  encounter  a  similar  peitty  from  the 
army  of  St  Leger*  Shots  were  exchanged  with  hearty  good* 
will ;  the  Vermont  sergeant  fell,  and  his  men  ideated.  The  bddy 
was  decently  interred  by  order  of  General  St.  L^er,  who  sent  hitf 
clothes  to  Gleneral  Enos,  accompanied  by  an  open  letter  apolo- 
gizing for  the  occurrence,  and  expressing  his  regret  at  the  result. 
VOL.  II.  26 
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It  was  hardly  probable  that  an  unsealed  letter  would  pass 
through  many  hands,  and  its  contents  remain  unknown  to  allBave 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Such,  certainly,  was  not  the 
fact  in  regard  to  the  letter  in  question.  Its  contents  transpired ;  and 
great  was  the  surprise  at  the  civility  of  General  St.  Leger  in 
sending  back  the  sergeant's  clothes,  and  deploring  his  death.  A 
messenger  was  despatched  by  General  Enos  to  Grovemor  Chit- 
tenden at  Charlestown,  who,  not  being  in  the  secrets  of  his  em- 
ployers, failed  not,  with  honest  simplicity,  to  proclaim  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  sergeant's  death,  and  the  extraordinary  mes- 
sage of  General  St.  Leger.  The  consequence  was  excitement 
among  the  people  assembled  at  Charlestown,  attended  with  a 
kindling  feeling  of  distrust.  "  Why  should  General  St  Leger 
sei^d  back  the  clothes  ?"  "  Why  regret  the  death  of  an  enemy  7* 
were  questions  more  easily  asked  by  tlie  people,  than  ci^ble  of 
being  safely  and  ingenuously  answered  by  their  leaders.  The 
consequence  was,  a  popular  clamor  unpleasc^t  to  the  ears  of  the 
initiated.  Major  Runnels  confronted  Colonel  Ira  Allen,  and  de- 
manded to  know  why  St.  L^;er  was  sorry  for  the  death  of  the  ser- 
geant ?  Allen's  answer  was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
Major  repeated  the  question,  and  Allen  replied  that  he  had  better 
go  to  St.  Leger  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  demand  the  rea- 
son, for  his  sorrow,  in  person.  A  sharp  altercation  ensued,  which 
had  the  effect,  for  a  short  time,  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  dispatches  which  they  had  been  clamoring  to  have 
read.  These  were  precious  moments  for  the  Governor  and  the  ne- 
gotiators with  the  enemy.  The  Board  of  War  was  convened,  the 
members  of  which  were  all  in  the  secret,  and  a,  set  of  pretended 
letters  were  hastily  prepared  from  such  portions  of  General  Enos's 
dispatched  as  would  serve  the  purpose  in  hand,  which  were  read 
publicly  to  the  Legislature  and  the  people ;  and  which  had  the 
effect  of  allaying  the  excitement  and  hushing  suspicion  into 
silence. 

w 

Meantime  a  rumor  of  the  capture  of  Comwallis  and  his  army 
at  Yorktown  was  wafled  along  upon  the  southern  breeze ;  the 
effect  of  which  was  such  upon  the  people,  as  to  induce  Allen 
and  Fay  to  write  to  the  British  commissioners  with  St  L^^er, 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  at  that  particular  conjuncture  for  him 
to  promulgate  the  royal  proclamation,  and  urging  delay  to  a  more 
auspicious  moment.    The  messenger  with  ^ese  deq>atches  had 
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not  been  longer  tlian  an  hour  at  the  head-quarters  of  St.  Leger 
at  Ticonderoga,  before  the  rumor  respecting  Comwallis  was  con- 
firmed by  an  express.  The  effect  was  prodigious.  All  ideas  oi 
farther  operations  in  that  quarter  were  instantly  abandoned ; 
and  before  evening  of  the  same  day,  St.  Leger's  troops  and  stores 
were  re-embarked,  and  with  a  fair  wind  he  made  sail  imme- 
diately, back  to  St.  John's. 

From  this  narrative  of  facts,  as  disclosed  in  London  many 
years  afterward  by  Colonel  Ira  Allen  himself,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  General  Heath  was  in  error,  when,  in  his  general  or- 
ders of  November  9th,  he  attributed  the  inaction  of  General  St. 
Leger,  and  his  ultimate  retreat,  to  the  preparations  of  Lord  Stir- 
ling, and  Generals  Stark  and  Gansevoort,  for  his  reception. 
The  digression  which  has  been  judged  necessary  to  elucidate  this 
portion  of  the  operations  in  the  north,  during  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1781,  may  by  some  readers  be  thought  wide  of  the 
leading  design  of  the  present  wbrk.  Still,  it  is  believed  that  to 
a  majority  of  the  public,  the  facts  detailed  in  this  connexion  will 
be  new,  as  they  must  be  curious  in  the  estimation  of  all.  They 
are  at  the  same  time  held  to  be  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  military  officers  in  the  Northern 
Department,  and  the  Government  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
were  obliged  to  contend  during  the  period  under  consideration. 
Strong  light  is  also  reflected  by  them  upon  that  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  war  itself  with  which  they  are  interblended. 
Every  close  reader  of  American  history  is  aware  that  there 
was  a  correspondence,  of  some  description,  between  the  leaders 
of  the  people  occupying  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  and  the 
common  enemy,  during  the  later  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  But  neither  the  precise  character,  nor  the  extent,  of  that 
correspondence,  has  been  generally  understood ;  while  it  has, 
for  obvious  reasons,  been  the  desire  of  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned in  those  matters,  to  represent  the  whole  as  a  game  of 
dissembling  with  an  enemy  who  had  attempted  to  tamper  with 
the  patriotic  sons  of  the  Green  Mountains."    Be  this  as  it  may, 

•  Spftfkfl,  ftdofiting  the  Tiews  of  earlier  writers,  has  noticed  the  case  in  this  favor- 
able acpect  in  his  late  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Ethan  Allen.  The  author  certainly 
■9«e«  with  Mr.  Sparks  in  the  opinion  that  "  there  was  never  any  serious  intention 
oo  the  part  of  the  Vermontese  to  listen  to  the  British  propoflnls."  But  with  great 
after  a  full  examination  of  the  case",  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Uadart 
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it  is  in  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  Vermont  conspirators,  that 
the  key  is  found  to  the  mysterious  movements  of  the  enemy  on 
Lake  Champlain,  which  had  so  greatly  harassed  the  American 
oonunanders  at  the  north  during  that  Autumn.  It  was  known 
that  St.  Leger  was  upon  the  lake  in  great  force ;  and  having 
landed  at  Ticonderoga,  to  all  human  calculation  an  invasion 
was  intended,  which  the  country  was  then  ill  prepared  to  resist. 
At  times  he  was  apparently  balancing  upon  what  point  to  move. 
With  the  means  of  striking,  he  did  no(;  strike ;  and  his  dilato- 
yiness,  and  apparent  indecision,  were  alike  inexplicable.  The 
fxSect  was  to  keep  the  northern  part  of  the  state  in  constant 
alarm,  and  to  harass  the  militia  by  frequent  calls  to  the  fieldi 
agmnst  an  enemy  hovering  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake,  always, 
apparently,  just  ready  to  make  a  descent,  and  yet  idling  away 
the  season  without  farther  demonstration.  Much  greater  quiet* 
ness  might  have  been  ^oyed  by  the  people  of  New-York,  so 
fiir  as  the  common  enemy  was  concerned,  had  it  been  known 
that  his  hands  were  fettered  by  an  armistice  with  a  contiguous 
territory,  claiming  to  be  an  An^erioan  state,  and  professing  at 
|he  same  time  to  be  at  open  war  with  the  self-same  enemy  with 
whom  the  government  of  the  said  territory  was  at  that  moment 
in  secret  alliance.*  When  to  this  singularly  embarrassing  po- 
8iti<Hi,  those  other  difficulties  which  have  been  passed  in  review 
^re  added,  si^ch  as  sm  exhausted  and  riavaged  country ;  an  un- 


of  the  VermonteML  Thetf  had  determined  that  New- York  should  be  diamemberad  i 
and  if  they  could  not  force  themselves  into  the  confederation  as  a  Stati",  they  were 
willing  to  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  Qreat  Britain  a«  a  Colony.  But  it  is  yeiy  oer^ 
lain,  fiom  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  Ghuits  when  they  heaid  of  St.  Jjsge^ 
legKts  at  the  lulling  of  the  sergeant,  that  lAcy  were  prepared  for  no  sach  amngss 
menC 

*  Of  course  General  Heath  was  not  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  yennonteso 
when  he  issoed  his  general  orders  aboTe  cited,  nor  was  the  Government  of  New- 
T«fc  acquainted  with  them.  Although,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case^  a  oonsiden- 
bl^  number  of  the  Vermont  leaders  must  have  b^en  in  the  secret,  it  was  nrrrorthclsss 
exceedingly  well  kept  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  March  of  the  following  yeai» 
frlTBS,)  that  Governor  Clinton  communicated  the  affidavits  of  Edsar  and  Abeel  lo  the 
Legislature,  the  substance  of  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  preceding  narrative. 
Those  affidavits  explained  the  thveats  murmuced  by  Ethan  Allen,  when  in  Albaay 
the  Spring  before.  They  also  explained  the  threat  contained  in  a  letter  from  Go- 
vernor Chittenden,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  page,  while  they  strengthened  the  sua* 
picions  that  had  for  months  been  entertained  by  General  Schuyler  and  Groveinqc 
Clinton.    But  it  was  not  until  years  had  elapsed  thai  the  whole  truth  came  out 
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led,  unclothed,  unpaid  and  deserting  army  ;*  extensive  disaffec- 
tion among  the  people  immediately  at  home ;  continual  irrup> 
tions  of  hostile  partisan  bands  in  every  quarter ;  mobs  of  insur- 
gents setting  the  laws  at  defiance  in  one  direction ;  the  militia 
regiments  in  the  district  thus  lawless,  more  than  half  disposed  to 
join  the  disorganizers ;  with  an  actual  and  somewhat  formidable 
invasion  firom  the  west ;  it  must  be  conceived  that  both  civil 
and  military  authorities  were  laboring  under  a  complication  of 
evils,  requiring  for  their  control  all  that  prudence  and  energy, 
discretion,  perseverance  and  courage,  combined,  could  accom- 
plish. 

With  the  discomfitu)^  and  retreat  of  Major  Ross  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  return  of  St  Leger  to  St.  John's  on  the  other, 
all  active  operations  ceased  with  the  enemy  at  the  north.  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  state  Government  with  the  New  Hanq>« 
shire  Grants  were  on  the  increase ;  and  the  controversy  ran  so 
high,  that  by  the  1st  of  December  an  insurrection  broke,  out  in 
the  r^;iments  of  Colonel  John  Van  Rensselaer  and  Colonel 
Henry  K.  Tan  Rensselaer,  in  the  north-eastern  towns  of  the 
State ;  while  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Peter  Yates — also  belong- 
ing to  the  brigade  of  General  (iansevoort — was  in  a  condition 
not  mudi  better.  These  disturbances  arose  in  Schaghticoke, 
Hoosic,  and  a  place  called  St.  Coych,  and  parts  adjacent,  belong- 
ing  then  to  the  county  of  Albany ;  but  being  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson,  north  of  the  parallel  of  the  northern  line  of  Massa 
chusetts,  the  Government  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  had  ex- 
tended its  8^is  over  that  section  of  country,  claiming  jurisdiction, 
as  heretofore  stated,  to  the  Hudson  river.  General  Gansevoort 
was  ai^rised  of  the  insurrection  on  the  5th.  He  immediatdy 
directed  Colonels  Yates  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  whose 
regiments,  at  that  time,  were  the  least  affected  with  the  insur- 
gent spirit,  to  collect  such  troops  as  they  could,  and  repair  to  St 
Coych,  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel  John  Tan  Rensselaer.  An 
ezpcegs  being  di^pateh<?d  to  tjbe  Governor,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
the  unwelcome  information,  and  a  request  for  directions 


•  •'FmntliepostorSftntositotlMtorDobbe'aFeiTyinGlafliTe,!  belieretlicie  h 
BotatdMiMNiMBtoiiedtty'tnipplyof  meatfortheannjoD  huid  Suppliar,  pav- 
IkaHmAf  of  beef  cattle,  must  be  speedily  and  regofariy  provided,  or  our  poatt  cannol 
be  QMi&tained,  nor  the  annj  kept  ia  the  field  much  longer."'— LeMcr  0/  WmMngttm 
t9  PmUtiU  Wtttrt  ^Xtw  HamfMru 
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what  course  to  pursue  in  the  emergency,  the  return  of  the  meB- 
senger  brought  very  explicit  orders  fhun  the  indomitable  chief 
magistrate : — *•  I  perfectly  approve  of  your  conduct,"  said  the 
Governor ;  "  and  have  only  to  add,  that  should  the  force  already 
"detached  prove  insuflScient  to  quell  the  insurrection,  you  will 
^  make  such  addition  to  it  as  to  render  it  effectual.  I  have 
"  transmitted  to  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer  the  information, 
<*  and  have  directed  him,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary,  on  your 
"  application,  to  give  assistance  from  his  brigade."*  Although 
the  fact  had  not  been  stated  in  the  dispatches  forwarded  to  Go- 
vernor Clinton,  that  the  movement  was  beyond  doubt  sympa- 
thetic with,  or  instigated  from,  the  Grants,  yet  the  (}ovemor  was 
at  no  loss  at  once  to  attribute  it  to  the  "usurped  government 
of  that  pretended  State ;"  f  and  it  was  his  resolute  determination 
to  oppose  force  to  force,  and,  in  regard  to  the  Grants  themselves, 
to  repel  force  by  force. 

Gansevoort  did  not  receive  his  instructions  from  the  Governor 
until  the  16th.  Meantime  Colonels  Yates  and  Henry  Yan  Rens- 
selaer had  made  no  progress  in  quelling  the  insurrection ;  the 
insurgents,  on  the  other  hand,  being  on  the  increase,  and  having 
thrown  up  a  block-house  for  defence.  On  the  16th  General 
Gansevoort  took  the  field  himself,  repairing  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Stark  at  Saratoga,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  detachment  of  troops  and  a  field-piece.  But  the  troops 
of  Stark  were  too  naked  to  move  from  their  quarters ;  and  it 
was  thought  improper  for  him  to  interfere  without  an  order  from 
General  Heath.t  Gansevoort  then  crossed  oyer  to  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  in  order  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  such  militia 
as  he  could  muster  in  Schaghticoke  and  Hoosic ;  but  wajs  soon 
met  by  Colonel  Yates,  in  full  retreat  from  the  house  of  Colonel 
John  Yan  Rensselaer.  He  had  been  able  to  raise  but  eighty 
men  to  put  down  the  insurgents  of  John  Van  Rensselaer's  regi- 
ment ;  and  on  arriving  at  St.  Coych,  he  discovered  a  force  of 
five  hundred  men  advancing  from  the  Grants  to  the  assistance 

*  MS.  letter  of  Governor  Clinton  to  General  Gansevoorty  Dee.  11, 1781. 

t  Idem* 

\  In  hia  official  report  apon  the  aabject,  G^naeToort  rather  diatnuted  whethff 
Staik  aaaigned  the  true  reaaon  for  withholding  hia  aid  on  thia  ooeaaion,  GoTenior 
Chittenden,  of  the  Granta,  having  juat  addreaaed  him  a  letter  raqneating  him  not  to 
interfere  with  hia  troopa. 
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of  the  rebels.  Gansevoort  retired  five  miles  farther,  in  order  to 
find  comfortable  quwters  for  his  men,  and  then  attempted,  but 
without  success,  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  leader  of  the 
inarurgents.  Calls  had  b^n  made  upon  four  regiments,  viz.  those 
of  Colonels  Yates,  and  Henry  K.  Tan  Rensselaer,  as  heretofore 
stated,  and  upon  Colonel  Van  Techten  and  Major  Taylor.  But 
firom  the  whole  no  greater  force  than  eighty  men  could  be  raised. 
Of  Colonel  Van  Vechten's  regiment,  only  himself,  a  few  officers^ 
and  one  private  could  be  brought  into  the  field.  Under  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  the  General  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  expedition,  and  the  insurgents  remained  the  victors,  to 
the  no  small  terror  of  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  well- 
disposed,  inasmuch  as  they  were  apprehensive  of  being  taken 
prisoners  and  carried  away,  as  had  been  the  case  with  otherSi 
should  they  refuse  taking  the  oath  of  alliance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Vermont.*  Thus  terminated  the  military  events  of  the 
north,  of  all  descriptions,  for  the  year  1781. 

There  yet  remain  a  few  occurrences,  connected  with  the  In- 
dian operations  of  the  year,  to  be  noted  before  closing  the  pre- 
sent chapter.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of  this  year  that  what  was 
called  the  Coshocton  campaign  of  Colonel  Brodhead  was  per- 
formed, and  was  attended  by  circumstances  that  cannot  be  re- 

•  The  materials  for  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  insurrection  of  Dec.  1761,  at  the 
north-east  of  Albany,  have  been  drawn  from  the  Gansevoort  papers,  which  are  broken 
and  imperfect  The  controversy  with  Vermont  was  continued,  with  greater  or 
less  force,  and  in  different  ways,  for  several  years.  But  a  calm  and  powerfpl  letter 
ffon  General  Wasbingion  to  Governor  Chittenden,  written  early  in  January,  178S, 
hftd  great  influence  in  causing  the  gpvernment  of  the  Grants  to  relinquish  the  terri- 
tory of  New- York,  twenty  miles  broad,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  upon 
which  they  had  seized.  The  leaders  who  had  entered  upon  the  correspondence 
with  the  enemy  in  Canada,  continued  an  interdiange  of  communications  during 
■even!  nontfas  of  the  following  year ;  but  the  course  of  things  soon  stripped  that- 
etrange  negotiation. of  its  danger,  and  rendered  it  of  no  importance.  Meantime^ 
■hhoo^  Governor  Clinton  was  fully  determined  to  subdue  tho  refractory  spirits  of 
tfie  Green  Mountains,  the  latter  continued  to  gain  strength  and  friends,  and  as  their 
local  government  became  settled,  it  was  for  the  most  part  wisely  and  efficiently 
adniniMfled.  Time  and  again  the  queetiott  was  brought  before  Congress,  where 
nobody  cared  to  act  upon  it  definitively.  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Govemeur  Morris,  all 
•eemed  to  think  it  the  part  of  wisdom  1o  allow  the  secession  and  independence  of 
▼cnnont  Things  remained  in  an  unsettled  state^  however,  until  after  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution  by  New- York  in  1788,  after  which  the  controversy  wae 
amicably  adjusted ;  Vermont  agreeing  to  pay  thirty  thousand  dollars  as  a  full  indero- 
aifieation  to  persons  in  New- York  holding  titles  to  lands  within  its  boundaries. 
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(sailed  with  other  than  painful  emotions.*    It  had  at  diflfefenl 
times  been  the  purpose  of  the  Commander-in-chief  that  Ckdonel 
Brodhead  should  penetrate  through  the  Ohio  territory  to  Detroit ; 
but  that  design  was  never  accomplished.    The  expedition  now 
under  review  was  led  by  Brodhead  agamst  the  villages  of  the 
unfriendly  Delaware  Indians  at  the  forks  of  the  MuskinguoL 
tn  passing  through  the  settlement  of  the  Moravian  Indians  at 
Salem,  under  the  religious  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heckewelder, 
some  of  Brodhead's  men  manifested  a  hostile  disposition  toward 
those  inoffensive  noncorabatants  ;  but  their  hostile  feelings  were 
repressed  by  Brodhead,  whose  exertions  were  seconded  by  Colo- 
nel Shepherd,  of  Wheeling.   The  towns  against  which  the  Ame- 
ricans were  proceeding  were  under  the  control  of  Captain  Pipe, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown  at  the  instigation  of 
M'Kee,  Elliott,  and  Girty.    On  approaching  Coshocton,  Brod« 
head's  forces  were  divided  into  three  divisions ;  and  so  secret 
and  rapid  was  their  march,  that  the  villages  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  were  &llen  upon,  and  all  the  Indians  who  were  at 
home  taken,  without  firing  a  gun.t    The  immediate  object  of 
this  visitation  was  to  pimish,  as  it  was  alleged,  the  Indians  of 
those  towns  for  some  recent  cruelties  of  unwonted  atrocity. 
They  had  made  a  late  incursion  upon  the  firontiers  of  Virginia, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  were 
taken ;  but,  having  been  disappointed  in  the  measure  of  their 
success,  in  a  moment  of  rage  they  bound  all  the  adult  male 
captives  to  trees,  and  put  them  to  death  by  torture,  amidst  the 
tears  and  lamentations  of  their  families.^    It  was  now  Coioncd 
Brodhead's  design  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  for  those  mur^ 
ders.    He  had  with  him  a  fi^iendly  Delaware  chief,  named  Pe- 
kilUnif  who  pointed  out  sixteen  of  the  captive  warriors,  upon 
whom  he  charged  the  murders  in  question.    A  council  of  war 
was  convened  in  the  evening,  which  decided  that  those  sixteen 
warriors  should  be  put  to  death.    They  were  therefore  bound| 
and  despatched  with  tomahawk  and  spear,  and  scalped.} 

A  heavy  rain  had  swollen  the  river,  so  that  Colonel  Brodhead 
could  not  cross  over  to  the  villages  upon  the  opposite  side.  On 
the  following  morning  an  Indian  presented  himself  upon  the 

*  Doddridge,  in  his  Indian  Wan,  dates  tho  expedition  referred  to  in  1780.    X>nk0, 
who  follows  Heckewelder,  states  that  it  oocunred  in  1781. 
t  Doddridge.  |  Drake.  {  Doddridge. 
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Other  side,  and  calledfor  an  intenriew  with  the  ^'  Great  Captain," 
meaning  tfie  commander  of  the  expedition.  Colonel  Brodhead 
presented  himself,  and  inquired  what  he  wanted.  '<I  want 
peace,"  was  the  reply.  "  Send  over  some  of  your  chiefe,"  said 
the  Colonel.  ^  May  be  you  kill,"  rejoined  the  Indian.  <<  They 
shall  not  be  fcUled,"  was  the  answer.  A  fine-looking  sachem 
thereupon  crossed  the  river,  and  while  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Colonel  Brodhead,  a  white  savage,  named  Wetzel,  stole 
treacherously  behind  the  unsuspecting  warrior,  and  stnick  him 
dead  to  the  earth.* 

Some  ten  or  twelve  prisoners  were  taken  from  another  village 
farther  up  the  river ;  and  Brodhead  commenced  his  return  on  the 
same  day,  committing  the  prisoners  to  a  guard  of  militia.  They 
had  not  proceeded  &r,  however,  before  the  barbarian  guards 
began  to  butcher  their  captives ;  and  all,  save  a  few  women  and 
children,  were  presently  despatched  in  cold  blood.t 

Glancing  yet  farther  south,  the  Cherokee  Indians  having 
again  become  troublesome,  and  made  an  incursion  into  South 
.Carolina,  massacring  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  burning  their 
hpuses.  General  Pickens  proceeded  into  their  own  country, 
and  inflicted  upon  them  severe  and  summary  chastisement  In 
the  space  of  fourteen  daySj  at  the  head  of  less  than  four  hundred 
men,  he  killed  upward  of  forty  of  the  Indians,  and  destroyed 
thirteen  towns.  His  troops  were  mounted  men,  who  charged 
rapidly  upon  the  Indians,  cutting  them  down  with  their  sabres 
with  great  effect.  Unused  to  this  mode  of  war&re,  they  sued 
immedi{itely  for  peace. 

The  fall  of  Comwallis  was,  in  fact,  the  last  important  act  of 
that  great  drama — The  American  {Devolution,  Although 
the  British  were  yet  in  considerable  force  in  New-York,  and 
were  likewise  in  the  occupancy  of  various  posts  in  the  south- 
em  states,  still  tlie  season  for  active  operations  was  past ;  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  army  of  Comwallis,  they  were  not  in  suffi- 
cient force  in  the  north  to  resist  the  troops  that  coujd  now  be 
directed  against  th^m,  The  campaigning  of  the  year  1781,  and 
in  fact  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  were  therefore  at  an  end. 
Still,  there  were  other  belligerent  incidents  occurring  for  months 
afterward,  the  record  of  wWch  will  require  another  chapter* 

•  Doddridgo,  t  ^^^^ 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

• 

Character  of  Joteph  Bettys— Hia  exploita— Capture  and  execution — ^ProgrBSS  of  the 
w»r^-Gf«dtt8l  cesMtion  of  hoetilitiee--D«iiidUi^  down  to  mere  a&ira  of  oatpott* 
and  acouting  parties— -Coromiaaionera  appointeato  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace — 
Indian  battlea  on  the  Kentucky  frontier— Defeat  of  Colonel  Boon— Destraction  of 
the  Shawaneae  town»— The  Moravians  on  th^  Maskingum— Their  remoYat  Id 
Sandusky  by  the  Wyandots — Return  to  aecure  their  crops — ^Invasion  of  tbetr 
towna  by  Colonel  WiUiamson— Treachery  of  WilBanieon  and  his  men  to  the  In- 
dians—Horrible massacre— Invasion  of  the  Sandusky  country  by  Crawfbfd  and 
Williamson — ^Defeat  of  their  army— Colonel  Crawford  captured— Sentenced  to 
die  by  torture — Hia  interview  with  the  sachem  Wingemund — ^His  ejMCUtion — 
Close  of  the  year— Doubts  as  to  a  treaty  of  peace— Colonel  Willett's  attempt  to 
surprise  Oswego— The  news  of  peace— Snflterings  of  Tryon  County — Return  of 
ks  population — ^End  of  the  wars  of  the  Mohawk. 

Among  the  minor,  but  yet  not  unimportant  events  of  the  bor- 
der war  at  the  north  and  west  of  Albany,  was  the  capture,  some 
time  in  the  Winter  of  1781— '82,  of  the  celebrated  loyalist 
marauder,  Joseph  Bettys,  whose  name  has  occurred  in  connex- 
ion with  that  of  John  Waltermeyer  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Bettys,  or  "Joe  Bettys"  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  shrewdness  and  intelligence.  Bold,  athletic, 
and  of  untiring  activity ;  revengeful  and  cruel  in  his  di^)osi- 
tion ;  inflexible  in  his  purposes  ;  his  bosom  cold  as  the  marble 
to  the  impulses  of  humanity ;  he  ranged  the  border  settlements 
like  a  chafed  tiger  snuffing  every  tainted  breeze  for  blood,  un- 
til his  name  had  become  as  terrific  to  the  borderers,  as  were 
those  of  Kidd  and  Pierre  le  Grande  upon  the  ocean  in  t^e  pre- 
ceding century.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Bettys  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Ballston.  He  early  took  the  field  in  the  cause 
of  the  republic,  and  a  sergeant's  warrant  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  Colonel  Wynkoop's  regiment.  But  he  had  a  proud,  in- 
dependent spirit,  that  could  ill  brook  the  severity  of  military  dis- 
cipline ;  and  for  some  act  of  contumacy,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
ranks.  Still,  knowing  well  his  determined  character  and  un- 
flinching courage,  and  unwilling  that  his  country  should  lose 
his  services,  the  same  gentleman*  who  had  obtained  his  first 
warrant,  procured  him  another,  and  a  transfer  to  the  fleet  under 
the  command  of  General  Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the 
Summer  of  1776. 

•  The  late  Cokod  Ball,  of  BaUatoo. 
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la  die  severe  naral  engagement  fimgfat  on  that  lake  between 
Arnold  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  on  the  11th  of  October  of  that 
year,  Bettys  exhibited  great  bravery,  and  was  of  signal  service 
during  the  battle,  which  last^  four  hours.  He  fought  until 
every  commissioned  officer  on  board  his  vessel  was  either  killed 
(at  wounded.  Assuming  the  command  then  himself,  he  con- 
tinued the  fight  with  such  reckless  and  desperate  intrepidity,  that 
Gieneral  Waterbury,  Arnold's  second  in  command,  perceiving 
that  his  vessel  was  about  to  sink,  was  obliged  to  order  Bettys 
and  the  survivors  of  hils  crew  on  board  his  own  vessel.  Hav- 
ing thus  observed  his  good  conduct,  General  Waterbury  stationed 
him  by  his  side  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  gave  orders  through 
him,  until  his  own  vessel  in  turn  became  entirely  crippled — the 
crew  mostly  killed — ^the  General  himself  wounded — and  only 
two  others,  exclusive  of  Bettys,  left  in  fighting  condition — ^when^ 
his  colors  were  struck  to  the  enemy.  General  Waterbury  af- 
terward spok^  in  the  most  exalted  terms  of  the  high  courage  of 
Bettys,  adding,  that  the  shrewdness  of  his  management  showed 
that  his  conduct  was  not  inferior  to  his  courage. 

While  a  prisoner  in  Canada,  the  arts  of  the  enemy  subverted 
his  principles.  He  was  seduced  from  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  entered  that  of  the  enemy  with  the  rank  of  ensign — ^prov- 
ing himself  an  enemy  equally  subtle  and  formidable.  From  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  his  artful  address,  he 
was  fiequently  employed,  sometimes  as  a  messenger,  at  others 
as  a  spy,  and  at  others,  again,  in  the  double  capacity  of  both. 
Doling  one  of  his  missions  of  this  nature,  he  was  captured, 
^ied,  and  cpndenmed  to  the  gallows.  But  the  entreaties  of 
his  aged  parents,  and  the  solicitations  of  influential  Whigs, 
induced  General  Washington,  on  a  promise  of  reformation,  to 
grant  him  a  pardon.  Yet  if  honor,  generosity,  and  gratitude,  had 
ever  been  qualities  of  his  soul,  they  had  taken  theur  departure. 

Losing  no  time  in  rejoining  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  be- 
came alike  reckless  of  character  and  the  dictates  of  humanity ; 
and  instead  of  suitably  requiting  the  kindness  which  had  sue* 
ccssfiiUy  interposed  to  save  him  firom  an  ignominious  death,  he 
became  the  greatest  scourge  of  his  former  friends  and  neighbor- 
hood. Ballston,  in  particular,  had  long  reason  to  deplore  the 
ill-judged  lenity.  He  returned,  and  recruited  soldiers  for  the 
King  in  the  midst  of  the  settlements ;  he  captured  and  carried 
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off  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  Whigs,  and  subjected  them  to 
the  severest  sufferings ;  and  those  against  whom  he  bore  the 
strongest  hate,  lost  their  dwellings  by  fixe  or  their  lives  by  mur- 
der. No  &tigue  weakened  his  resolution— no  distance  was  an 
obstacle  to  his  purpose — and  no  danger  appalled  his  courage. 
No  one  of  the  borderers  felt  secure.  Sometimes  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  he  fell  upOn  them  by  stealth ;  and  at  othersj  even 
at  mid-day,  he  was  seen  prowling  about^  as  if  scorning  disguise, 
and  unconscious  of  danger^  Indeed,  he  boldly  proclaimed  him^ 
self  a  desperado — carrying  his  life  in  his  hand — equally  care- 
less of  it  as  he  said  he  should  be  of  the  lives  of  others  were 
any  again  to  attempt  his  arrest.  His  liberty,  he  declared,  would 
only  be  yielded  vnth  his  hfe ;  and  whoever  should  attempt  to 
take  him,  might  rest  assured  that  their  heart's  blood  would  in 
the  same  moment  be  drunk  by  the  earths  His  threats  were 
well  understood  to  be  no  unmeaning  words ;  and)  what  added 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  people,  was  the  well-known  fact^  that 
he  had  always  at  his  beck,  openly  or  in  concealment,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  purpose  immediately  in  hand,  a  band  of 
refugees  partaking  of  his  own  desperate  character. 

His  adventures  while  engaged  in  this  species  of  warfare 
were  many  and  hazardousv  Nor  did  he  always  confine  his 
operations  to  the  border-settlements,  since  he  at  one  time  entered 
the  precincts  of  Albany^  and  made  a  similar  attempt  to  that  of 
Waltermeyer  to  abduct  General  Schuyler  &om  the  mansion  of 
the  Patroon,  where  he  was  then  lodged.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  hearts  cjuailed  be- 
fore Joe  Bettys.  Far  from  it ;  and  man^  were  the  ineffectual  at*- 
tempts  made  for  his  arrest  before  the  measures  undertaken  for 
that  purpose  were  again  crowned  with  success.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  Winter  now  under  consideration  his  wonted  vigi* 
lance  was  at  fault.  A  suspicious  stranger  having  been  observed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ballston,  upon  snow-shoes,  and  well- 
armed)  three  men  of  that  town,  named  Cory,  Perkins,  and  Ful'^ 

*  Tins  account  of  Joe  Bettys  has  been  written  from  a  Foatlb-of-J'uIy  speech  dei> 
liYcred  by  the  late  Colonel  Ball  some  ten  or  twelve  yean  aga  Among  the  piisoii^ 
era  made  by  iSettys  and  Waltermeyer  from  Ballston,  in  the  Spring  of  1761^  were 
flie  following  persohs,  viz:  Samuel  Nash,  Joseph  Chard,  t^ri  Tracy,  E}Jiraim 
Tracy,  Samuel  Patchin,  Cpenelus  V^Thite,  John  Fulmer,  and  two  men  named  BoA- 
ta%  who  were  brothers.    They  wene  aU  taken  te  Canada,  and  raoghly  used. 
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mer,  little  doubtinf  as  to  the  identity  of  the  man,  immediately 
armed  themselves  and  went  in  pursuit.  He  was  traced  by  a 
circuitous  track  to  the  house  of  a  well-known  loyalist,  which 
was  fortunately  approached  with  so  much  circumspection  as  to 
enable  the  scouts  to  reach  the  door  unobserved.  Breaking  the 
barrier  by  a  sudden  effort,  they  sprang  in  upon  the  black  and 
doubly-dyed  traitor,  and  seized  him  before  he  had  opportunity 
of  resistance.  He  was  seated  at  dinner  when  they  entered,  his 
pistols  lying  upon  the  table,  and  his  rifle  resting  upon  his  arm% 
He  made  an  attempt  to  discharge  the  latter ;  but  forgetting  to 
remove  the  deer-skin  coyer  of  the  lock,  did  not  succeed.  Pow- 
erful and  muscular  as  he  was,  tlie  three  were  an'over-match  for 
him,  and  he  was  immediately  so  securely  pinioned  as  to  render 
resistance  useless  and  escape  morally  impossible. 

Apparently  resigning  himself  to  his  fiUe,  Bettys  now  requested 
permission  to  smoke,  which  was  readily  granted.  While  taking 
the  tobacco  from  his  box^  and  making  the  usual  preparations^ 
he  was  observed  by  Cory  adroitly  to  cast  something  into  the 
fire.  It  was  instantly  snatched  fiom  thence  with  a  handful  of 
coals,  and  proved  to  be  a  small  leaden  box,  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  containing  a  paper  in  cipher,  which 
the  captors  could  not  read ;  but  it  was  subsequently  ascertained 
to  be  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  British  commander  in  New*- 
York.  It  also  contained  an  order  for  thirty  guineas,  provided 
the  despatch  should  be  safely  delivered.  Bettys  pleaded  hard 
for  permission  to  bum  the  paper,  and  offered  a  hundred  guineas 
for  the  privily.  But  they  refused  his  gold,  and  all  his  prof- 
fered bribes  for  the  means  of  escape,  with  the  most  unpeMing 
firmnass.  He  then  exclaimed — <<  I  am  a  dead  man !"  It  was 
even  so.  He  was  taken  to  Albany,  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed  as  a  spy  and  traitor. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  three  captors  of  Major  Andr6  was  patriotic^ 
that  of  the  three  captoYs  of  Joe  Bettys  was  both  patriotic  and 
brave.  Andr6  was  a  gentleman,  and  without  the  means  of  de- 
fence ;  Bfettys  was  formidably  armed,  and  known  to  be  a  despe- 
rado. The  capture  of  Andi^  was  by  accident  5  that  of  Bettys, 
by  enterprise  and  design.  The  taking  of  the  former  was  with- 
out danger ;  that  of  the  latter  a  feat  of  imminent  peril.  Andr6 
wu  a  more  important  man,  by  rank  and  station,  than  Bettys ; 
bat  not  more  dangerous.    Both  tempted  their  captors  by  gold, 
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and  both  i;rere  fbiled/  The  captois  of  Andr6  ware  jridUy  le* 
waided,  and  the  achieyement  has  been  emblazoned  in  hi^ry, 
and  commemorated  by  monumental  granite.  The  captors  ci 
Bettys  have,  until  now,  never  been  known  to  history ;  and  their 
only  visible  reward  was  the  rifle  and  pistols  of  their  terrible 
captive.  With  such  partial  hand  are  the  honors  and  rewards  o{ 
this  world  bestowed ! 

As  already  remarked,  the  substantial:  fi^^ng  of  the  war  was 
ended  by  the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  It  is  true,  there  were 
affairs  of  outposts  occurring  afterward,  and  some  partial  fighting 
took  place  at  the  south  early  in  the  season  of  1782,  betweoi 
Creneral  Wayne  and  sundry  small  British  posts,  after  General 
Greene  had  detached  the  former  into  Georgia.  The  most  se* 
rious  of  these  affairs  was  a  smart  brush  with  a  party  of  Creek  In* 
dians^  near  Savannah^  on  which  occasion  the  ftitish  garrison 
sallied  out  to  their  assistance,  but  were  repulsed.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  year  1782  was  rather  a  period  of  armed  neu« 
Crality  than  of  active  war.  The  news  of  the  catastrophe  at 
Yorktown  at  once  and  materially  strengthened  the  opposition  to 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  contest  in  the  House  of  CcHnmons, 
by  which  a  resolution  was  soon  afterward  passed,  declaring 
^  That  the  House  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  Majesty  and 
^  the  country,  all  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  fiurtfaer  prose- 
'^cution  of  offensive  war  on  the  Ckmtinent  of  North  America." 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  superseded  in  the  chief  command  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  who  was  specially  instructed  to  use  his  endeavors 
lo  effect  an  accommodation  with  America.  Commissioners  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  soon  afterward  appoint- 
ed, viz.  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry 
JLaurens  on  the  part  of  die  United  States,  and  Mr.  Fitzberb^ 
and  Mr.  Oswald  on  that  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  30th  of  No- 
vember these  commissioners  had  agreed  on  provisional  articles 
of  peace,  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  by  which  the  Independence  of 
4be  United  States  was  acknowledged  in  its  fiillest  extent 

As  the  surrender  of  Eari  Comwallis  was  the  last  important 
military  event  between  the  main  armies,  so  was  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  Majors  Ross  and  Butler  the  last  attempt  of  any 
magnitude  upon  the  Yalley  «f  the  Mohawk.  True,  indeed,  that 
beautifiil  r^on  of  country  had  been  so  utterly  laid  waste,  that 
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theie  WW  litde  mam  of  evil  to  be  acccHnplished.  Bnt  the  ehas- 
tiseiiieat  of  Major  Bote,  equally  severe  and  unexpected,  had 
discouraged  the  enemy  from  mi^ng  any  iarther  attempt  in  that 
quarter.  Not,  hotrever,  that  the  Indians  were  entirely  quiet. 
On  the  ooatrary,  they  hung  around  the  borders  of  the  settle- 
moits  in  small  parties,  sometimes  causing  serious  alarms,  and 
at  others  great  trouble  and  fiitigue,  and  likewise  inflicting  con* 
sideraUe  injury.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  thirty-five  In- 
dians crossed  over  from  Oswegatchie  to  Palatine.  Falling  in 
with  a  scouting  party,  consisting  of  Jacob  Timmennan  and  five 
others,  the  Indians  fired  upon  them.  Timmennan  was  wound* 
ed,  and  with  .one  of  his  comrades  taken  prisoner.  Two  of  the 
party  were  killed,  and  the  other  two  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Oswegatchie,  and  thence 
down  to  Montreal,  where  they  were  confined  until  the  peace. 
In  consequence  of  exposures  of  this  description,  a  vigilant  watcb- 
fiilness  was  necessary  at  all  points ;  and  Colonel  Willett,  who 
retained  the  command,  was  exactly  the  ofioer  for  the  station. 
He  had  frequent  occasion  to  despatch  considerable  bodies  of 
XtoopB  against  the  stra^[ling  parties  of  Indians  and  Tories;  but 
their  lightness  of  foot,  and  dexterity  in  threading  the  mazes  of 
the  forests,  generally,  if  not  always,  enabled  them  to  escape*  So 
that  no  important  event  transpired  in  that  section  of  country 
during  the  year. 

But  while  there  was  so  little  active  warfore  on  the  frontiers  of 
New-Tork  during  the  Summer  of  1782,  the  Indians  of  the 
ten|[>ter  west  were  more  active  along  the  Kentucky  firontier  than 
in  tfie  precedmg  year.  In  May  they  ravished,  killed,  and  soalp- 
ed  a  woman  and  her  two  daughters  near  Ashtcn's  station.*  The 
Kiy^jjifm  perpetrating  this  outrage  were  pursued  by  Captain  Ash- 
Ion,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  twenty-five  men.  Being  overtaken, 
a  bottle  ensued,  in  which  the  Indians  were  victorious.  The 
explain  was  killed,  together  with  eight  of  his  men,  and  four 
others  were  mortally  wounded.  In  the  month  of  August  another 
Kentucky  settlement,  called  Hoy^  Station,  was  visited  by  the 
Indians,  by  whom  two  lads  were  carried  into  captivity.    This 

«  Adyenturat  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boon.  There  m  itrong  reason  to  doubt  wbethar 
Ihe  Indiaiis  abuMd  the  persona  of  the  women.  If  true,  it  waa  the  only  inatance 
orihekndfWCiebciievedtebave  oecamd  dniing  the  war.  It  ia  a  proud  cbaiao- 
liMtie  ef  tbe  IttdmM,  iIhA  tlaj  BOfW  nolato  tlH  ehaetity  oC  their  ft^ 
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band  was  also  punsued  by  Captain  Holder,  with  a  party  of  seven- 
teen men,.whOy  coming  up  with  the  Indians,  were  likewise  de- 
feated with  a  loss  of  seven  killed  and  two  wounded. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  post  at  Briant's  station,  five  miles 
firom  Lexington,  was  invested  by  a  far  more  considerable  party 
of  the  enemy,  numbering  five  hundred  Indians  and  CanadiaDS. 
After  killing  all  the  cattle  in  the  neighborhood,  they  assaulted  the 
post  on  the  third  day,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about 
eighty  killed  and  numbers  wounded ; — ^how  many,  was  not 
known.  They  were  pursued  on  their  retreat  by  Colonels  Todd, 
Trigg,  and  Boon,  and  Major  Harland,  at  the  head  of  onehmidred 
and  seventy-six  men,  well  armed  and  provided.  .The  Indians 
drew  the  pursuers  into  an  un&vorable  position  on  the  19th, 
when  a  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Kentuckians  were 
beaten  with  the  loss  of  seventy-six  men ;  among  whom  were 
Colonels  Todd  and  Trigg,  Major  Harland,  and  a  son  of  Colonel 
Boon.  The  battle  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes.  The  retreat 
fiK>m  the  field  was  yet  more  disastrous  than  the  battle  itsdf.  it 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  main  fork  of  the  Licking  river, 
at  the  great  bend,  forty-three  miles  firom  Lexington.  The  Ken- 
tuckians were  pursued  across  the  river,  some  on  horseback  and 
others  on  foot.  Some  were  killed  in  the  river,  and  others  while 
ascending  the  cliffi  beyond.  The  arrival  of  the  fiigitives  at  Lex- 
ington with  the  melancholy  tidings,  occasioned  a  scene  of  weep- 
ing and  deep  lamentation,  since  a  large  portion  of  the  male  papu- 
lation had  fallen.  Being  reinforced  afew  days  afterward,  Colo- 
nel Boon  returned  to  bury  the  dead,  which  he  represents  ^  an 
affair  of  a  most  painful  description.  So  mangled  and  disfigured 
w^re  the  bodies,  that  their  identity  could  not  be  ascertained. 
The  Colonel  was  afterward  informed  that  when  the  Indians 
discovered  their  own  loss  to  have  been  four  more  than  that  of 
the  Kentuckians,  four  of  the  seven  prisoners  they  had  taken 
were  handed  over  to  their  young  men  to  be  put, to  death  by 
torture. 

0 

On  hearing  of  this  disastrous  affair.  General  Clark,  who  was 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  directed  a  pursuit  of  the  Indians  to 
their  own  towns  of  Old  and  New  Chilicothe,  Peccaway,  and 
Wills  Town,  Colonel  Boon  seems  to  have  led  this  expedition, 
although  the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated  in  his  narrative.  Failt> 
ing  ini^  attempt  to  Ml  upon  the  Indians  by  surprise,  the  Colo- 
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ael  took  poMOosfam  of  their  deterted  tawnSy  which  were  burnt 
with  fire.  Seven  priaiHiers  and  fifteen  scalps  were  taken  by  the 
Kentnddans,  whoee  own  loss  was  but  four  men ;  two  of  whom 
were  killed  by  accident,  not  by  Indians.  With  these  incidents 
closed  the  Indian  war  of  the  Revolution  on  the  Kentucky  border. 

But  there  yet  remains  a  tale  of  murderous  character  to  be 
recorded,  which,  in  its  black  and  inexcusable  atrocity,  transcends 
any  and  every  Indian  massacre  which  marked  that  protracted 
and  unnatural  contest.  It  is  a  tale  of  blood,  too,  in  which  the 
white  men — ^not  the  Indians — are  to  be  branded  as  the  savages. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum  resided  several  communities 
of  Indians,  who  had  embraced  tfie  peaceable  tenets  of  the  Mora- 
vians. They  were  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  had  removed  to 
the  Muskingum  from  Friedenshutten  on  the  Big  Beaver,  and 
firom  Wyalusing  and  Sheshequon  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  the 
year  1772.  Notwithstanding  the  annoyance  experienced  by 
them  in  consequence  of  the  Cresap  war,  in  1774,  their  settle* 
ments,  which  were  named  Scho^ibrunn,  Salem,  and  Onaden* 
huetten,  rose  rapidly  in  importance,  and  in  a  short  time  num- 
bered upward  of  four  hundred  people.  Among  their  converts 
was  the  celebrated  Delaware  chief  QHekkiekaUj  femous  alike 
for  his  bravery  on  the  war-^path,  his  wisdom  in  council,  and  his 
eloquence  in  debate.  Their  location,  being  a  kind  of  half-way 
station  between  the  white  settlements  and  the  hostile  Indians  of 
the  lakes,  was  unpleasant  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came 
on,  and  subjected  them  to  difficulties  alternately  arising  from 
the  suspicions  of  both  or  all  of  the  belligerent  parties,  against 
-whose  evil  intentions  toward  them  they  were  occasionally  ad- 
zxionished.  Still,  their  labors,  their  schools,  and  their  religious 
exeroiseB  were  conducted  and  practised  as  usual. 

Their  spiritual  guides,  at  the  period  now  under  discussion, 
^vere,  Michael  Jung,  David  Zeisberger,  and  John  Heckewelder, 
known  in  later  times  as  the  Indian  Historian.  These  people 
looked  upon  war  with  abhorrence;  maintaining  that  <'the 
^  Oreat  Being  did  not  make  men  to  destroy  men,  but  to  love  and 
<<  assist  each  other."  They  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  some  of 
their  own  race  from  taking  any  part  in  the  contest,  and  had  like* 
wise  giren  occasional  information  to  the  white  settlements  when 
threatened  with  Indian  invasions. 

The  hostile  Indians  firequently  hovered  around  their  settle 
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ments,  and  sometiines  threatened  their  destructioii,  mider  the 
pretext  that  their  neutrality  was  ecpiivocal,  and  that  they  weie 
secietly  in  alliance  with  the  Americans,  ta  whom  they  were  kt 
the  practice  of 'giving  timely  notice  of  the  hostile  advances^f  the 
Indians  in  the  service  of  the  King.*  In  1777  they  were  visited 
by  the  noted  Huron  ctuef.  Half  Kingy  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred of  his  warriors,  on  his  way  to  attack  some  of  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Virginia.  Half  King  at  first  menaced  the  Mora- 
vian non-combatants ;  but  Glickhickan  appeased  his  ire  by  a 
timely  supply  of  refiferiunents,  and  diverted  him  from  his  pur- 
pose l^y  an  opportune  speech,  declaring  their  religious  senti- 
ments and  praising  their  missionaries. 

The  British  authorities  at  Detroit  were  by  no  means  friendly 
to  these  Moravian  towns ;  early  in  the  year  1781  they  applied 
to  the  Great  Council  of  the  Six  Nations,  ass^nbled  at  Niagara, 
to  remove  them  out  of  the  country.  A  message  was  accordingly 
sent  by  the  Iroquois  to  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  to  this  ef- 
fect :  ^'  We  herewith  malce  you  a  present  of  the  Christian  Indians 
to  make  soup  of;''  a  figurative  Indian  expression  equivalent 
to  saying — "  We  deliver  these  people  to  you  to  be  killed.''  But 
neither  the  Ottawas  nor  Chippewas  would  receive  the  message^ 
which  was  returned  with  the  laconic  reply — <^We  have  no 
cause  for  doing  this."  The  same  message  was  next  s^it  to  the 
Wyandbts,  but  they  at  that  time  were  eqtially  indisposed  to 
make  war  upon  their  inoffensive  brethren.t  But  in  the  Au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  under  the  influence  of  M'Kee  and  El- 
Uott,  who  had  now  become  captains  in  the  ranks  of  the  crown 
connected  with  the  Indian  service  at  Detroit,  and  by  reason  of 
the  more  immediate  persuasions  of  Simon  Girty,  the  blood- 
thirsty refugee  associate  of  M'Kee  and  Elliott,  who  was  living 
among  the  Wyandots,  over  whom  he  had  acquired  great  influ- 
ence, the  poor  Moravians,  with  their  pious  and  self-denying 
ministers,  were  forcibly  removed,  or  rather  compelled,  by  the 
hostile  Indians,  at  the  instigation  of  those  men,  to  remove  to 
Sandusky.  The  leaders  of  the  Wyandots  compelling  this  emi- 
gration, were  Girty,  Half  King,  and  the  celebrated  Captain  Pipe. 
The  sachem-convert,  Glickhickan,  was  also  carried  to  Sandusb^ ; 
and  a  young  female  relation  o[  his,  by  her  courage  and  gene* 

t  Heckewieidcr. 
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lositf  y  bad  weU^nigh  cost  him  his  life.  Apprehending  that  eyil 
vould  befall  her  Mends,  she  stole  a  fine  horse  beloi^[ing  to  Cap- 
tain Pipe,  and  rode  to  Pittsburgh,  to  give  the  alarm  in  regard 
<o  the  tsapdve  missionaries  and  tkeir  congregations.  In  revenge 
lor  this  courageous  action,  Glickhickan  was  seized  by  a  party  of 
the  Wyandot,  or  Huron  warriors,  who  raised  the  death-song, 
and  would  have  put  him  to  death  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  Half  King  m  his  &vor.  GUdchickan  was  subsequently  ex- 
AmiBfid  hf  Jus  captors,  and  his  innocence  of  all  paitieipatton  in 
the  nussion  of  the  heroic  squaw  fully  made  to  appear. 

it  was  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  property  and  comfort  that  these 
Indians  were  torn  thus  from  tfieir  homes.  They  had  more 
than  two  hundred  heads  of  black  cattle,  and  upwaid  of  four  hun 
died  swine,  of  which  they  were  deprived,  together  with  large 
fetoies  of  corn,  and  three  hundred  acres  more  just  ripening  for 
the  harrest  They  arrived  at  Sandusky  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber— a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  tl\eir 
homes*  They  were  treated  with  great  harshness  on  their  march, 
especially  by  Girty,  who,  in  the  course  'of  the  Winter  subsequent 
to  their  removal,  caused  their  missionaries  to  be  arrested  by  or* 
der  of  the  commandant  at  Detroit,  to  which  plaee  they  were 
tnmsfened.* 

While  the  meek  and  pious  missionaries,  amid  the  tears  and 
other  manifestations  of  grief  of  their  people,  were  preparing  for 
the  journey  to  Detroit,  intelligence  of  a  most  painful  character 
was  received.  Being  pressed  by  hunger  at  Sandusky,  a  con- 
sidmrable  number  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  with  some  of  their 
fiunilies,  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  their  former  habitations 
•D  the  Muskingum,  to  secure  their  corn,  and  such  other  provi 
aoas  as  they  could  find,  and  forward  the  same  fi*om  time  to 
time  to  thnr  suffering  brethroi.  Unhappily,  while  this  peace* 
aUe  party  were  tfanis  engaged  at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  the 
weather  being  favorable  for  the  operations  of  scalping  parties,  a 
few  hostile  Indians-of  Sandusky  had  made  a  descent  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  frouti»,  sad  murdered  the  ftmily  of  Mr.  William 

*  Tbeoa  good  mon,  aAer  iimoj  trials  and  TeiatioaB,  wejre  ultimatoiy  released,  and 
Qalf  King  charged  all  the  blame  apon  Girty,  whoae  miquity  in  the  premisea  the 
lofian  prince  indignantly  exposed  and  denounced.  The  British  GKyvemment  also 
cnained  the  oondoct  of  its  officers  in  regard  to  the  proeeedingi,  especially  the 
tvntDMntoftiM 
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Wallace,  oonsuiting  of  his  wife  and  five  or  six  chikboi.  A 
man  named  John  Carpenter  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  same 
time. 

Enraged  at  these  outrages,  a  band  of  between  one  and  two 
hundred  men,  from  the  settlements  of  the  Monongabela,  turned 
out  in  quest  of  the  marauders,  thirsting  £>r  vengeance,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  David  Williamson.  Each  man  provided 
himself  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  the  greater 
number  were  mounted.  They  bent  their  course  directly  for  die 
settlements  of  Saldm  and  Gnadenhuetten,  arriving  within  a  mile 
of  the  latter  place  at  the  close  of  the  second  day's  march.  Colo- 
nel Gibson,  commanding  at  Pittsburgh,  having  heard  of  Wil- 
liamson's expedition,  despatched  messengers  to  apprise  the  In- 
dians of  the  circumstance,  but  they  arrived  too  late. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March  that  Williamson  and 
his  gang  reached  the  settlement  of  Gnadenhuetten,  the  very  day 
on  which  the  Indians,  having  accomplished  their  labors,  were 
bundling  up  their  luggage  for  retracing  their  steps  to  Sandusky. 
Some  of  their  number,  however,  were  yet  in  the  fields  gathering 
com,  as  were  many  others  in  the  town  of  Salem,  at  nO  great 
distance  thence.  The  party  of  Williamson  divided  themselves 
into  three  detachments,  so  disposed  as  to  approach  the  settle* 
ments  from  as  many  different  points  at  once.  The  Indians  had 
indeed  been  apprised  of  Williamson's  approach  by  four  Delaware 
Indians  on  the  day  before ;  but,  conscious  of  their  own  iimo* 
oence,  and  least  of  all  anticipating  harm  from  the  Americans^ 
tbey  continued  in  their  pacific  occupations  without  suspicion  of 
danger. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  settlement,  though  yet  in 
the  woods,  the  advance  guard  of  one  of  Williamson's  divisioiis 
met  a  young  Indian  half-blood,  named  Joseph  Shabosh,  whom 
they  murdered  in  the  most  cruel  and  wanton  manner.  The 
youth  was  catching  horses,  ^hen  he  was  shot  at  and  wounded 
80  badly  that  he  could  not  escape.  Be  then  informed  them  who 
he  was;  stated  thathis  fiitherwas  awhite  man  and  a  Chrisdan^ 
and  begged  for  his  life.  But  they  regarded  not  his  entreaties. 
His  arm  had  been  broken  by  the  first  shot  He  was  killed  by  a 
second,  tomahawked  and  scal]2ed,  and  cut  into  pieces  with  the 
hatchets  of  his  murderer^.-  Another  Indian  youth,  a  hrother-in* 
law  of  young  Skabosh,  who  was  engaged  in  biadin|rcdm»«bo«t 
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one  hundred  and  fi%  yards  from  the  town^  saw^  (he  white  men 
approaching.  Knowing  some  of  them,  however,  and  supposing 
them  to  be  friends,  he  addressed  them  as  such.  But  he  was  soon 
undeceived.  He  saw  them  shoot  one  of  his  Indian  brethren 
who  was  crossing  the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  immediately  ran 
away  in  affright.  Unfortunately,  in  his  panic  he  ran  from  the 
village  instead  of  toward  it,  so  that  no  alann  was  given  untU  the 
Americans  had  quite  proceeded  into  the  heart  of  the  town. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  scattered  over  the  fields  at  work, 
and  were  hailed  by  Williamson's  men  representmg  themselves  as 
«  friends  and  brothers^  who,  had  come  purposely  from  Port  Pitt 
"  to  relieve  them  ftom  the  distress  brought  upon  ihem  by  the  ene- 
^  my,  on  account  of  their  being  friends  to  the  American  people.* 
The  Indians,  not  doubting  their  sincerity,  gave  credence  to 
flieir  professions,  and  walking  up  to  them)  thanked  them  for 
thdr  kindness.  Their  ^eacherous  visiters  next  persuaded 
them  te  cease  work  and  go  into  &e  village ;  as  it  was  their  pur- 
pose to  take  them  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  order  to  their  greater  security 
from  the  Wyandots,  where  they  would  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  they  might  want  Delighted  with  such  an  unexpected 
friendly  visitation,  the  Indians  mingled  with  the  strangers  with 
Che  ntroost  cordiality,  walking  and  conversing  with  them  like 
old  acquttntaaces.  They  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  b^an 
wiUi  all  alacrity  to  prepam  food  for  ttieir  refreshment  Mean*- 
tiEne  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Salem,  ^toinfermthebreth 
^  Tea  and  sisters  there  <^  what  had  taken  place  at  Gnadenhuc^tten  ^ 
"  the  messenger  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  perhaps  Grod  had 
**  ordained  it  so,  that  they  should  not  perish  upon  the  barrens  of 
^  Sandudcy,  and  that  those  people  were  sent  to  relieve  them.* 

Pleased  with  the  communication,  and  yet  unwilling  to  act 
precipitately,  the  party  at  Salem  deputed  two  of  their  number  til 
confer  with  their  brethren  and  the  wliite  men  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
Commonications  were  interchanged,  which  were  mutually 
saftisfectory.  The  dissembling  of  Williamson  and  his  men  was 
90  complete  as  to  win  the  entire  confidence  of  the  simple-mind* 
ed  people ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  party  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
diose  at  Salem  came  over  and  joined  their  insidious  visitors,  for 
Ae  purpose  of  removing  to  the  white  settlements,  where,  as  they 
were  frrAer  assured,  all  their  wants  would  be  supplied  by  the 
Mmman  bMhtea  at  Betfalebnn.    A  party  of  Williamson's  men 
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trere  detached  to  Salem  to  assist  in  bringing  all  the  Indians  and 
their  effects  to  Gnadenhuetten ;  and,  still  farther  to  win  upon  the 
easy  confidence  of  their  victims,  this  precious  collection  of  assas* 
mns  made  zealous  profes^ons  of  piety,  and  discoursed  to  the  In* 
dians,  and  among  each  other,  upon  religious  subjects.  On  leaT- 
ing  Salem,  the  white  men  applied  the  torch  to  the  houses  and 
church  of  the  village,  under  the  pretext  of  depriving  the  hostile 
Indians  of  their  benefit 

Having,  like  their  brethren  at  Gnadenhuetten,  delivered  up  all 
Cheir  arms,  thdr  axes,  hatchets,  and  working'^tools,  under  the 
stipulation  that  they  were  all  to  be  returned  to  them  at  Pitts- 
burgh, the  party  from  Salem  set  out  with  light  hearts  to  enjoy  the 
white  man's  kind  protection.  But  on  approaching  the  other 
village,  their  apprehensions  were  awakened,  by  marks  in  the 
sand,  as  though  an  Indian  had  recently  been  weltering  there  in 
his  blood.  They,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  the  village  to  join 
their  brethren ;  but  on  their  arrival  thither  a  sad  change  came 
over  their  waking  dream  of  happiness.  Instead  of  being  treated 
OS  Christian  fi-iends  and  brothers,  they  were  at  once  roughly  de- 
signated as  warriors  and  prisoners ;  and  already,  previous  to  their 
arrival,  had  their  brethren,  sisters,  and  children  at  Gnadenhuet- 
ten, been  seized  and  confined  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to 
death.  The  party  from  Salem  were  now  completely  within  the 
toils  of  their  enemies.  They  could  neither  fight  nor  fly.  Be- 
sides that  their  religious  creed  forbad  them  to  do  the  one,  they 
had  no  weapons  of  defence,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  escape. 

As  a  pretext  for  this  usage,  Williamson  and  his  men  now 
chained  them  with  having  stolen  their  horses,  and  all  their  work- 
ing tools  and  furniture — charges  not  only  untrue,  but  known  to 
be  so  by  their  accusers.  A  more  humble,  devout,  and  exem- 
plary community  of  Christians,  probably,  was  not  at  that  day  to 
be  found  in  the  new  world.  Under  the  untiring  instructtons  of 
their  missionaries,  they  had  been  taught  the  dress  and  practices 
of  civilized  life.  They  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  had  become 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  society,  and  were  so  wdl 
fiimished  with  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life| 
that  they  could  set  a  comfortable  table  and  a  cup  o{  coffee  befiore 
a  stranger.  All  the  animals  and  articles  charged  upon  them  as 
having  been  dtolen,  were  their  own  private  property,  honesCly 
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aeqnired.  Bat  their  protestations  of  innocence,  and  their  entrea- 
ties,  alike  were  vain.  Their  betrayers  were  bent  upon  shedding 
their  blood. 

Still,  the  officers  were  unwilling  to  take  upon  themselres  the 
exclusiye  responsibility  of  putting  them  to  death,  and  the  solemn 
&rce  of  a  council  was  held  upon  the  subject.  By  this  tribunal 
it  was  determined  that  the  question  of  Ufe  or  death  should  be 
decided  by  a  rote  of  the  whole  detachment  The  men  were 
thereupon  paraded,  and  Williamson  put  the  question,  ''  whether 
the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to  Pittsburgh, 
or  put  to  death  T  requesting  all  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives  to 
advance  in  front  of  the  line.  Only  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  the 
whole  number  were  by  this  process  found  to  be  inclined  to 
mercy,  and  the  poor  trembling  prisoners  were  immediately  ad- 
monished  that  they  must  prepare  to  die. 

Some,  indeed,  there  were  among  the  blood-thirsty  gang  eager 
to  commence  the  work  of  death  instanter  ;  but  as  the  victims 
united  in  begging  a  short  delay  for  their  devotions,  the  request 
was  granted.  "  Then,  asking  pardon  for  whatever  offisnce  they 
^  had  given  or  grief  they  had  occasioned  to  each  other,  the  In 
"dians  kneeled  down,  offering  prayers  to  God  their  Saviour — 
"and  kissing  one  another  under  a  flood  of  tears,  fully  resigned 
'^  to  his  wiU,  they  sang  praises  unto  Him,  in  the  joyful  hope 
"  that  they  would  soon  be  relieved  from  all  pains,  and  join  their 
"  Redeemer  in  everlasting  bliss.  During  the  time  of  their  devo 
^  tions,  the  murderers  were  consulting  on  the  manner  ixx  which 
« they  would  put  them  to  death."  Some  were  for  setting  fire  to 
the  houses,  and  dispatching  them  as  by  an  auto  dafi;  others 
were  for  killing  them  outright,  and  bearing  their  scalps  as 
trophies  back  to  their  homes ;  while  those  who  had  opposed  the 
execution  yet  protested  against  ''  the  deep  damnation  of  their 
taking  o^"  and  withdrew.  Impatient  of  delay,  the  blood-thirsty 
wretdies  interrupted  the  last  hymn  they  could  sing  in  this 
world,  and  demanded  if  they  were  not  ready  for  death.  They 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative— the  victims  adding :  "  That 
^  they  had  commended  their  immortal  souls  to  Grod,  who  had 
"  given  them  the  assurance  in  their  hearts  that  he  would  receive 
^  their  souls."  Then  seizing  a  mullet  from  a  cooper's  shop,  one 
of  the  ruffians  commenced  the  work  of  murder  by  knocking  the 
Indians  on  the  head.    Having  killed  fourteen  successively  in 
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this  manner,  he  desisted,  and  handing  the  weapon  oret  to 
another,  remarked — '^Go  on  in  the  same  way:  I  think  I  have 
done  pretty  well  P  Those  who  had  opposed  the  murder  slood 
at  a  distance,  wringing  their  hands,  and  calling  God  to  witness 
'<  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  lives  of  these  harmless  Chris- 
tian Indians," 

The  first  victim  in  the  other  slaughter-house— for  such  beth 
in  which  the  Indians  were  confined  becam^-^was  an  aged  Indian 
woman  named  Judith,  a  widow,  of  great  piety.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  work  of  death  was  completed.  Ninety  Indians, 
Christians  and  unarmed — unoffending  in  every  respect — were 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  Among  them  were  old  men  and  ma- 
trons, young  men  and  maidens,  and  in&nts  at  their  mothers' 
breasts,  Sixty-two  of  the  number  were  grown  persons,  one 
third  of  whom  were  women,  and  the  remaining  thirty-four  were 
dliildien.  Five  of  the  slain  were  assistant  teachers,  two  of 
whom  had  been  exemplary  members  of  the  pious  Brakiard's 
congregation  in  New  Jersey.  The  convert  chief,  Isaac  Glick* 
hickan,  was  also  among  the  slain.  Only  two  of  the  captives  es- 
caped this  shocking  massacre.  They  were  both  young.  One 
of  them  eluded  the  murderers  by  creeping  unobserved  into  a 
oellar,  from  whence  he  stole  into  the  woods ;  and  the  oCher^ 
having  been  knocked  down  and  scalped,  feigned  death,  and  es- 
caped after  the  murderers  left  the  place.  This  they  did  not  do, 
however,  until  they  supposed  all  were  dead.  Oxi  completing 
the  work,  they  retired  for  a  short  distance  to  recruit  their 
strength ;  but,  as  though  resolved  that  not  a  living  soul  should 
have  the  remotest  chance  of  escape,  they  returned  to  take 
another  look  at  the  dead ;  and  observing  a  youth,  scalped  and 
bloody,  supporting  himself  with  his  hands  upon  the  floor  in  or- 
der to  rise,  the  monsters  dispatched  him  with  their  hatchets ! 
As  night  drew  on,  they  set.  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  thereupon 
departed  for  their  own  homes,  singing  and  yelling  with  demoniac 
joy  at  the  victory  they  had  achieved.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  American  newspapers  of  that  day,  this  massacre 
was  a  very  commendable  transaction ;  it  was  represented  that 
the  attack  of  Williamson  was  made  upon  a  body  of  warriors, 
who  had  been  collecting  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  on  the 
Muskingum,  for  supplying  their  own  warriors  and  other  hostile 
savages.    It  was  stated,  as  the  cause  of  tfxeir  destruction  having^ 
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been  so  complete,  that  they  were  surprised  and  attacked  in  their 
cabins  at  night ;  and  it  was  exultingly  added,  that  ''about  eighty 
''horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  which  they  loaded 
"  with  the  plunder,  the  greatest  part  fiirs  and  skins— and  re- 
"  turned  to  the  Ohio  without  the  loss  of  a  man  !"* 

If  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  voluminous  records  of 
savage  wars  in  America,  a  deed  of  darker  treachery,  or  of  deeper 
atrocity,  than  this  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  is  to  be 
found,  it  has  thus  &i  escaped  the  research  of  the  author  of  the 
present  work.  The  uncivilized  and  unchristianized  savages 
themselves  were  amazed  at  the  enormity  of  the  bloody  deed. 
But  the  construction  they  put  upon  the  transaction,  as  a  provi- 
dential occurrence,  was  curious  and  striking.  They  said  they 
had  envied  the  condition  of  their  relations,  the  believing  Li- 
dians,  and  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  their  happy  and  peace- 
fill  lives  in  contrast  with  their  own  lives  of  privation  and 
war.  Hence  they  had  endeavored  to  take  them  from  their  own 
tranquil  homes,  and  draw  them  back  into  heathenism,  that  they 
might  be  reduced  again  to  a  level  with  themselves.  But  the 
Great  Spirit  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  so,  and  had  taken  them  to 
him8e]£t 

After  this  massacre,  the  Indians  at  Sandusky — ^not  only  those 
who  were  Christians,  but  the  Wyandots,  and  others  who  were 
hostile,  watched  the  movements  of  the  whites  along  the  Ohio 
with  ceaseless  vigilance.  Two  months  having  expired  afier 
the  destruction  of  the  Moravians,  another  expeditiosn  was  or- 
ganized to  go  against  the  Wyandot  and  other  Indian  tribes  in 
the  Sandusky  country.  The  number  of  men  volunteering  for 
the  campaign,  was  four  hundred  and  eighty.  They  were  mus* 
tered  at  the  old  Mingo  towns  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ohio. 
An  election  was  held  for  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  expedition — Colonels  Williamson  and  William  Crawford 
being  the  candidates.  The  choice  devolved  upon  tlie  latter^ 
lorho  was  an  unwilling  candidate,  and  accepted  the  post  with  re- 

*  Pennaylvuia  GhoettA,  April  17, 1782.  The  author  will  add,  in  this  place,  that 
the  preceding  account  of  this  unparalleled  case  of  wholesale  murder  has  been  chief- 
Ij  prepared  from  the  accurate  and  laborious  Heckewelder,  together  with  extracts  from 
Doddridg^s  Notee  on  the  Indian  Wars,  and  Loskie),  as  quoted  in  Drake*^  Book  of 
Iti0  Indiana. 

t  HedLOwelder— Nor.  Moravian  Missions, 
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Ittctance.  The  samo  men  idio  had  maidered  the  HoiBviaa^ 
composed  the  preseut  army  in  part,  and  the  march  was  com- 
menced with  a  determination  that  not  the  life  of  an  Indian, 
friend  or  foe,  should  be  spared*  The  expedition  had  been  or* 
ganized  with  great  secrecy,  as  it  was  supposed ;  and  as  the  men 
were  mounted,  the  intention  was  by  a  rapid  march  to  fiill  upon 
the  Wyandot  towns  by  surprise.  Arriving,  howerer,  at  the 
Moravian  fowns  where  the  murders  had  been  committed,  three 
Indians  were  discovered  by  Crawford,  who  fled  at  a  paoe  too 
rapid  to  be  oyertakai.  The  pursuit  of  them  was  disorderly ; 
and  from  the  conduct  of  his  men  on  that  occasion,  their  com- 
mander lost  confidence  in  them,  and  from  that  moment  en- 
tertained a  presentiment  of  defeat  So  far  from  the  advance 
of  Crawford  being  a  secret,  it  ultimately  appeared  that  the  In- 
dians had  been  narrowly  watching  bis  progress  at  every  stept 
They  saw  the  gathering  at  the  Mingo  tovms,  and  counted  theii 
numbers.  They  had  also  been  apprised  of  the  resolve  thai 
^no  quarter  was  in  any  instance  to  be  given.'^  It  was  to  be 
ocpected,  then,  that  at  some  point  they  would  be  prepared  for 
Crawford's  reception. 

Crawford  and  Williamson  had  intended  first  to  strike  npo« 
the  Moravian  town  on  the  Sandusky ;  but  on  arriving  at  that 
place,  they  discovered  that  the  Indians  had  soBaonablywithdrawn^ 
so  that  the  brave  Williamson  had  no  non-combatants  to  vanquish^ 
The  town  was,  in  fact,  covered  with  tall  grass,  the  Indians  hav* 
ing  removed  to  the  Scioto  some  time  befora  Crawford  and 
Williamson  then  directed  their  course  for  several  towns  of  the 
hostile  Indians — ^by  whom  they  were  unexpectedly  drawn  into 
an  engagement  upon  an  open  prairie,  the  Indian  warriors  them- 
selves being  concealed  by  the  shrubbery  upon  its  margin. 
Night  came  <m  before  the  battle  was  terminated ;  and  the  In- 
dians, expecting  a  reinforcement  from  the  Shawanese  befi»e 
morning,  made  their  dispositions  for  surrounding  the  Americans 
at  daylight.  But  when  morning  came,  the  white  man  was  not 
there.  The  Americans,  indeed,  had  not  acquitted  themselves 
like  soldiers  during  the  engagement  of  the  preceding  afternoon, 
and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  darkness  to  escape — greatly 
to  the  mortification  of  the  Indians  and  their  daring  leader,  Cap- 
tain Pipe.    They  had  encamped  upon  the  prairie ;  and  so  sileat 

•  Doddridgft. 
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their  flight,  that  some  of  them,  not  Vware  of  the  retreat, 
were  feund  by  the  Indians  in  the  morning  still  sleejmig  amid 
the  tall  prairie-grass,  where  they  had  laid  themselves  down. 

An  active  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  took  place,  and  many  strag- 
gling parties  were  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces.  Upwiud  of  a 
hundred  were  thus  eith^  Idlled  outright  or  taken.  Among  the 
latter  were  Colonel  William  Crawford,  his  son,  and  Doctor 
BFE^ight  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  had  rendered  him- 
self particularly  offensive  to  the  Indians  by  his  successful  cam- 
paigns against  them,  so  that  his  capture  was  a  triumph.  It 
was  still  mcnre  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  was  taken  while 
serving  with  such  a  commander  as  Williamson — against  whom, 
for  his  cruel  treachery  at  Gnadenhuetten,  the  savages  were 
cherishing  the  bitterest  feelings  of  revenge.  Crawford,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  engaged  in  that  shameful  affair,  but  being 
found  among  the  same  men  who  had  murdered  their  friends  and 
relations  in  March,  the  Indians  could  not  draw  the  distinction. 
They  had  annously  sought  for  Williamson,  but  on  being  in- 
fomued  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  escape,  they  called  out 
"revenge!"  « revenge P  on  whomsoever  they  had  in  their 
power. 

Crawford  would  probably  have  made  good  his  retreat  but  that 
he  lingered  behind  in  anxiety  for  his  son,  whom  he  supposed 
yet  to  be  in  the  rear.  After  wandering  two  days  in  the  woods 
with  Dr.  llirKnight,  both  were  taken  by  a  party  of  Delawares, 
and  conducted  to  the  Old  Wyandot  town.  Here  Captain  Pipe, 
with  his  own  hands,  painted  the  prisoners  black,  a  certain  pre- 
monition of  the  doom  that  awaited  them.  Prom  ihence  they 
were  taken  to  the  New  Wyandot  town,  passing  on  the  way  the 
mangled  remains  of  a  number  of  their  fellow-captives.  At  the 
new  town,  the  place  appointed  for  the  execution  of  Craw- 
feid,  they  found  die  noted  Simon  Girty.  It  had  been  decided 
that  Crawford  should  die  by  the  most  aggravated  torture,  to 
atone  in  some  degree  for  the  murders  by  Williamson  and  his 
men  at  Gnadenhnetten.  After  he  was  bound  to  the  fotal  post, 
fie  surviving  Christian  Indians  were  called  upon  to  come  forth 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  prisoner ;  but  they  had  withdrawn, 
and  their  savage  relations  stepped  forward  in  their  stead.  Be- 
fore  the  work  of  torture  was  commenced,  Captain  Pipe  addressed 
the  Indians  at  some  length,  and  in  the  most  earnest  manner/  at 
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the  close  of  which  (hey  all  joined  in  a  hideous  yell,  and  pr^ 
pared  for  the  work  in  band.  The  fire  was  kindled,  when  it 
occurred  to  poor  Crawford,  that  among  the  sachems  he  had  a 
particular  friend,'  named  Wingemund.  ^^  Where  is  my  friend 
Wingemund?"  he  asked,  "I  wish  to  see  him."  It  is  true  that 
this  chief  had  been  the  warm  friend  of  Colonel  Crawford,  by 
who.m  he  had  been  entertained  at  his  own  house.  Under  these 
circumstances  Crawford  indulged  a  fiiint  degree  of  hope,  that  if 
he  could  see  the  chief,  his  life  might  yet  be  saved.  Wingemund 
was  not  far  distant,  having,  in  jfoct,  retired  from  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, that  he  might  not  behold  what  he  could  not  prevent  He 
was  sent  for,  however,  and  an  interesting  and  even  affecting 
conversation  ensued  between  himself  and  the  prisoner.  This 
conversation  was  commenced  by  Crawford,  who  asked  the  chief 
if  he  knew  him.  He  replied  that  he  believed  he  did,  and 
asked — "  Are  you  not  Colonel  Crawford  T  "  I  am,"  replied  the 
Colonel ;  and  the  conversation  was  thus  continued — ^the  chief 
discovering  much  agitation  and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculat- 
ing—" So !— Yes !— Indeed  !" 

"  Colonel  Crawford.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  friendship 
that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we  were  always  glad 
to  see  each  other  ? 

"  Sachem.  Tes,  I  remember  all  this;  and  that  we  have  often 
drunk  together,  and  that  you  have  been  kind  to  me. 

"  CoL  C.    Then  I  hope  the  same  friendship  still  contmnes. 

"  Sach&m.  It  would,  of  course,  were  you  where  you  oaght 
to  be,  and  not  here* 

"  CoL  C.  And  why  not  here  ?  I  hope  you  would  not  desert 
a  friend  in  time  of  need ;  now  i^  the  time  for  you  to  exert  your* 
5»ftlf  in  my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you  were  you  in  my  place. 

"  Sachem,  Colonel  Crawford,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a 
situation  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power,  and  that  of  others  of 
your  friends,  to  do  any  thing  for  you. 

"  CoL  C.    How  so.  Captain  Wingemund  ? 

"  Sachem,  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  Wii« 
liamson,  and  his  party.  The  man  who,  but  the  other  day,  nmr- 
dered  such  a  number  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to 
be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk  in  murdering  a  people 
who  would  not  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was  praying. 
.    <<  CoL  C.    But,  I  assure  you,  Wingemund,  that  had  I  been 
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with  him  at  the  tiine,  this  would  not  have  happened.  Not  I 
alone,  but  all  your  friends,  and  all  good  men,  reprobate  acts  of 
this  kind. 

"  Sachem.  That  may  be,  yet  diese  Mends,  these  good  men, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  going  out  again  to  kill  the  remainder 
of  those  inoffensive  yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians.  I  say  foolisk, 
because  they  believed  tfie  whites  in  preference  to  us.  We  had 
often  told  them  that  they  would  one  day  be  so  treated  by  those 
people  who  called  themselves  their  friends.  We  told  them  there 
was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  their 
£ur  promises  were  OQly  intended  to  allure,  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they 
killed  those  Moravians. 

"  CoL  C.  lam  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus.  As  to  Wil- 
liamson's going  out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  de- 
termined on  it,  I  went  out  with  him  to  prevent  him  from  com- 
mitting <firesh  murders.  • 

'^  Sachem.  This  the  Indians  would  not  believe,  were  I  to 
tell  them  so.  ' 

"  Coi  C.    And  why  would  they  not  believe  it  ? 

"  Sachem.  Because  it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power 
to  prevent  his  doing  what  he  pleased, 

"  Col.  C.  Out  of  my  power  1  Have  any  Moravian  Indians 
been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out  ? 

^'  Sachem.  None.  But  you  went  first  to  their  town,  and 
finding  it  empty  and  deserted,  you  tunned  on  the  path  toward 
us.  If  you  had  been  in  search  of  warriors  only,  you  would  not 
have  gone  thither*  Our  spies  watched  you  closely.  They  saw 
you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ohio.  ^Fhey  saw  you  cross  that  river ;  they  saw  where  you 
encamped  at  night ;  they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the 
deserted  Moravian  town ;  they  knew  you  were  going  out  of 
your  way  ^  your  steps  were  constantly  watched ;  and  you  were 
sui&red  quietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot  where  you 
were  attacked. 

« Col  C.  (With  emotion.)  What  Jo  they  intend  to  do 
with  me  ? 

"  Sachem.  I  tell  you  with  grie£  As  Williamson,  with  his 
whole  cowardly  host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of 
our  warriors'  balls^  bdng  satisfied  that  now  he  had  no  Moravi- 
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ans  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with  such  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do ;  I  say,  as  he  has  escaped,  and 
they  have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  In  his  stead. 

<<  CoL  C.  And  is  there  no  possibility  of  preventing  this  ? 
Can  you  devise  no  way  to  get  me  off?  You  shall,  my  firiend, 
be  well  rewarded,  if  you  are  instrumental  in  saving  my  life. 

<'  Sachem.  Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  you,  I  and 
some  fiiends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  saving  you ;  but  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  no  man  would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  The 
King  of  England  himself,  were  he  to  come  to  this  spot  with  all 
his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  purpose.  The 
blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  wo- 
men and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for 
revenge.  The  ^relatives  of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out 
and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand-chil- 
dren, have  asked  for  your  fellow-prisoner ;  on  him  they  will 
take  revenge.  All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out,  re- 
venge !  revenge  !  The  Moravians,  whom  you  went  to  destroy, 
having  fled  instead  of  avenging  their  brethren,  the  offence  has 
become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge. 

^^  Col.  C.  My  fate  is  then  fixed,  and  I  must  prepare  to  meet 
death  in  its  worst  form. 

"  Sachem.  Yes,  Colonel.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  do 
any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian  principle, 
that  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  have 
been  in  this  lamentable  situation.  You  see  now,  when  it  is  too 
late,  after  Williamson  has  deserted  you,  what  a  bad  man  he 
must  be.  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet  your  fate 
like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crawford !  They  are 
coming.    I  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot."* 

On  turning  away  from  his  friend,  whom  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  assist,  it  is  said  the  old  Sachem  was  affected  to  tears, 
and  could  never  afterward  speak  of  the  incident  without  deep 
emotion.  The  moment  the  chief  had  left  the  Colonel,  a  num- 
ber of  the  executioners  rushed  upon  him,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  torture,  which  was  in  progress  three  hours  before  the 

*  HeekewvUei'fl  Indian  NatioM. 
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victim  fell  upon  his  feee  and  expired  with  a  groan.  Dnringthe 
proceedings  against  him,  he  was  continually  and  bitterly  up- 
braided for  the  conduct  of  the  white  men  at  Gnadenhuetten.  If 
not  himself  a  participator  in  that  atrocious  affair,  they  reproach- 
ed him  for  having  now  come  against  them  with  the  worst  kind 
of  moideiers — such  as  even  Indians  had  not  axaong  them. 
'<  Indians,"  said  they,  '^  kill  their  enemies,  but  not  their  friends. 
**  When  once  they  have  stretched  forth  their  hand,  and  given 
^  that  endearing  name,  they  do  not  kill.  But  how  was  it  with 
^the  believing  Indians  on  the  Muskingum?  You  professed 
^^fifiendship  for  them.  You  hailed  and  welcomed  them  as  such, 
<<  You  protested  theyshould  receive  no  harm  from  you.  And  what 
"did  you  afterward  to  them  ?  They  neither  ran  from  you,  nor 
<'  fired  a  single  shot  on  your  approach.  And  yet  you  called  them 
"  warriors,  knowing  they  were  not  such !  Did  you  ever  hear  war- 
"  riors  pray  to  Grod,  and  sing  praises  to  him,  as  they  did  ?  Could 
^  not  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  innocent  little  children  excite 
"you  to  pity,  and  to  save  their  lives?  No !  you  did  not !  You 
"would  have  the  Indians  believe  you  are  Christians,  because 
"  you  have  the  Great  Book  ammig  you,  and  y^t  you  are  mur- 
"  derers  in  your  hearts !  Never  would  the  unbelieving  Indians 
"  have  done  what  you  did,  although  the  Great  Spirit  has  not  put 
"  his  Book  into  their  hands  as  into  yours !  The  Great  Spirit 
"taught  you  to  read  all  tiiat  he  wanted  you  to  do,  and  what  he 
"forbade  that  you  should  do.  These  Indians  believed  all  that 
"they  were  told  was  in  that  Book,  and.  believing,  strove  to  act 
"accordingly.  We  knew  you  better  than  they  did.  We  often 
"warned  them  to  beware  of  you  and  your  pretended  friendship; 
"  but  they  would  not  believe  us.  They  believed  nothing  but 
"good  of  you,  and  for  this  they  paid  with  their  lives."* 
It  was,  indeed,  most  unhappy  for  Colonel  Crawford,  that  he 

*  Heskewdder'a  Natimthre  of  the  Monvian  MiBsions.  *<  There  was  farther  a 
ciieiiniitaace  much  againat  this  uofortanate  man,  which  enmged  the  Indians  to  a 
high  d^ree.  It  was  reported  that  the  Indian  spies  sent  to  watch  their  mOTemepts, 
on  examining  a  camp  which  Crawford  and  Williamson  had  led,  west  of  the  Ohio, 
had  Ihmid  on  trees  peeled  for  the  purpose,  the  wordF,  written  with  coal  and  other 
niaeni  Mbalaiioet-*-'JVb  quarleri  Is  he  given  to  tn  liulisH,  tpkeiher  man,  1001110%  er 
ekOdJ  When  the  Indians  find  inscriptions  on  trees  or  other  substances,  they  are  in 
Hhe  htabit  of  makrag  exact  eofHes  of  them,  which  they  preserve  until  they  find  some 
oaetoveadormteipreCtiiein.  Such  was  die  fkctbUie  present  case,  andthe  macrip* 
tkn  WM  aoffioient  to  enrage  them."— itfcm* 
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had  beea  captured  in  such  company ;  but  never  were  reproach- 
es more  righteously  heaped  upon  the  heeds  of  the  guilty  than 
on  this  occasion.  Never  was  the  scorpion  lash  of  satire  more 
justly  inflicted — could  but  the  really  guilty  have  been  there  to  feel 
its  withering  rebuke.  The  son  of  Colonel  Crawford,  himself 
doomed  to  the  same  fate,  was  present  with  Dr.  Knight,  and 
obliged  to  behold  the  torture,  and  listen  to  the  agonising  ejacu- 
lations of  his  parent,  without  being  able  to  render  assistance  or 
offer  a  word  of  consolation.*  The  sufferings  of  the  son  follow- 
ed close  upon  those  of  the  father ;  but  with  Dr.  Knight  it  was 
otherwise.  He  was  reserved  for  sacrifice  by  the  Shawanese, 
and  while  on  his  way  thither  contrived  to  escape,  and,  after 
twenty-one  days  of  hardship  and  hunger  in  the  wilderness,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  Fort  M'Intosh. 

The  defeat  of  Colonel  Boon  at  the  Blue  Licks  in  August,  the 
massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  and  tha  fate  of  Crawford  and 
his  expedition,  are  the  last  tales  of  blood  connected  with  the 
American  Revolution.  It  is  true  that  in  September  following, 
a  large  body  of  Indians  laid  siege  to  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  but 
the  siege  was  raised  without  farther  bloodshed  than  the  death  of 
one  man  in  the  fort  and  of  three  or  four  without.  A  barn  was 
burnt  at  Rice's  fort,  which  was  also  invested,  but  not  seriously, 
and  the  Indians  withdrew  to  their  own^wilds.  Should  the  de- 
tails of  the  last  few  pages  be  considered  rather  .too  ample  for  the 
general  plan  of  the  present  work,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  awarding  of  justice  to  the  Indian  character  also  entered 
largely  into  its  design.  The  transaction  on  the  Muskingum 
forms  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  records  of  civilized  war  ] 
unsurpassed,  certainly,  if  not  unparalleled,  in  the  history,  writ- 
ten or  unwritten,  of  the  whole  aboriginal  race.  The  victims 
were  not  only  innocent  and  harmless,  but,  obedient  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  religion,  offered  no  resistance  to  their,  hj^pocritical 
murderers,  and  poured  out  their  blood  like  water — crimson  liba- 
tions in  sacrifice  to  the  white  man's  rapacity  and  hate.  Nor  can 
the  Indians  be  censured  for  the  fate  of  Crawford. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Indian  details  in  the  present  chap- 
ter, the  year  1782  passed  away  without  furnishing  any  military 

•  Withen's  Ohroniclas,  quoted  bj  Drake  m  his  Book  of  the  Indians.  Dr.  Ram- 
say says  it  was  Colonel  Crawford's  son-in-Uw  who  wispretcnt,  and  siibwqiMnf(y 
ondenFeot  the  same  fiUe. 
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fjfpeia&ms  of  moment,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  re- 
qiective  Commanders-in-chief.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  probably 
been  restrained  fh>m  offensive  war  by  instructions  conforming 
to  ibe  pacific  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  cited  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  chapter ;  while  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  had  Washington  been  odierwise  disposed,  disabled 
him  ftom  making  any  attempt  on  die  posts  in  possession  of  the 
Britidi.*  Generals  Greene  and  Wayne  had  reconquered  the 
south ;  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  directed  the  officers  of  his 
Majesty  in  the  north  to  send  out  no  more  Indian  expeditions 
and  to  recall  those  already  on  foot  Still,  notwithstanding  all 
these  conciliatory  indications,  there  remained  a  possibility  that 
the  conflict  was  not  yet  ended.  A  change  of  ministers  in  Eng- 
land might  produce  a  change  of  policy.  In  view  of  this  uncer- 
tainty, the  Commander-in-chief  relaxed  none  of  his  efforts  during 
the  year  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  keep  the 
country  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy, 
in  the  month  of  January,  1783,  news  of  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
of  peaoe  not  having  yet  been  received,  the  Commander-in-chief 
conceived  the  project  of  surprising  and  obtaining  possession  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Oswego.  It  was  the  occupation  of  this 
poet  which  gave  the  British  such  ready  facilities  for  intriguing 
with  the  Six  Nations  on  the  <me  hand,  and  for  pouring  their 
motley  battalions  down  upon  the  American  settlements;  and 
the  Commander-in-chief  judged  wisely,  that  in  the  event  of 
another  campaign  the  possession  of  that  fortress  would  be  of  the 
first  consequence  to  the  Americans,  being  then  one  of  the  most 
formidable  military  defences  on  the  Continent. 

Having  determined  to  attempt  its  capture  by  surprise,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  jH'oject  was  confided  to  Colonel  Willett.  With  the 
utmost  secrecy  therrfore,  as  to  destination,  the  troops  of  his  com- 
mand were  suddenly  assembled  at  Fort  Herkimer  on  the  eighth 
of  February.  Commencing  their  march  immediately,  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  they  crossed  the  Oneida  lake,  and  arrived  at 
Oswego  Falls,  a  few  miles  only  from  die  fortress,  by  two  o'clock 
P.  M.  on  the  following  day.  With  the  small  force  under  his 
command,  and  without  the  means  of  prosecuting  a  siege,  it  was 
of  coarse  j^eeessary  to  carry  the  worics  by  escalade  if  at  all. 

*  MviImU, 

VOL.  II  30 
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Halting,  therefore,  at  the  Falls,  the  necessary  laddeis  were  con* 
structed  and  the  march  was  resumed.  At  10  o'clodc  in  the 
evening  they  were  within  four  miles  of  the  fort.  After  which, 
haying  marched  about  two  hours,  and  not  coming  in  sight  of  the 
point  of  destination^  an  investigation  of  the  cause  was  under- 
taken, when,  to  the  astonishment  ahd  mortification  of  the  Ccm- 
mander,  and  to  the  vexation  of  the  whole  corps,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that,  by  diverging  from  the  river,  their  guide,  a  young 
Oneida  Indian,  had  lost  his  way.  The  situation  was,  indeed, 
awkward  and  perplexing.  They  had  been  at  one  time  nearly 
within  speaking  distance  of  Ae  works,  and  the  shout  of  victory 
was  almost  raised  in  anticipation,  when  suddenly  they  discover- 
ed thai  they  were  lost  in  a  deep  forest,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  amid  mountains  of  snow.  It  was  too  late  to  prosecute  the 
enterprise  any  farther  that  night.  They  could  not  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fortress  over  the  ensuing  day  without  beings 
discovered.  And  the  instructions  of  the  Commander-ia-chiet 
were  peremptory,  that  if  they  failed  in  surprising  the  fort,  the 
attempt  would  be  unwarrantable.  The  only  alternative,  therefore, 
was  to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  reluctantly  retrace  their 
steps.  It  was  a  sad  mistake  of  the  poor  Indian,  but  not  an  errov 
of  design.  The  march  had  been  me  of  great  severity  and 
iatigue.  The  guide  had  led  them  into  a  swamp,  and  while  they 
were  standing  still,  after  discov^ing  themselves  to  be  lost,  so  cold 
was  4he  weather,  that  the  feet  of  some  of  the  men  froze  into  the 
mire.  The  return  march  wb»  even  more  painful  still,,  because  of 
the  lamoiess  of  some  and  the  varied  sufferings  of  others.  One  nun 
was  frozen  to  death.  But  all  happened  well  in  the  aid,  for  on 
Colonel  Willett's  return  to  Fort  Rensselaer,  and  thence  to  Albany, 
he  arrived  at  the  anci^it  Dutch  capital  just  in  season  to  hear  the 
welcpme  news  of  peace  proclaimed  by  the  Town  Clerk  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  to  mingle  his  rejoicings  with  those  ot  the  inhabitants. 
An  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  by  the  respective 
commissioners  of  the  two  powers  on  the  20th  of  January,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  articles  stipulated  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  the 
preceding  November.  And  on  the  24th  of  March,  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  announcing  a  general 
peace.  On  the  11  ih  of  April  Congress  issued  its  proclamation, 
declaring  the  cessation  of  arms  by  sea  and  land. 
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In  regard  to  the  fidlure  of  Colonel  Willett's  last  expedition, 
no  possible  4^nsuie  was  imputable  to  him.  In  reply  to  the  Go- 
lonePs  official  acconat  of  the  affidr,  General  Washington  wrote 
«  characteristic  letter,  approving  of  his  conduct,  and  consoling 
him  for  his  disappointment.  "  Unfortunate  as  the  circumstanee 
^  ts,"  said  the  Gommander^n-chief,  '<  I  am  happy  in  the  persuasion 
^  that  no  imputation  or  reflection  can  justly  reach  your  charac- 
^  ter ;  and  that  you  are  enabled  to  derire  much  consolation 
^  from  the  animated  zeal,  fortitude,  and  activity  of  the  offibers 
^  and  soldiers  who  accompanied  yo«.  The  failnre,  it  seems, 
^'must  be  attributed  to  some  of  those  unaccountable  events 
^  which  are  not'^ithin  the  control  of  human  means,  and  which, 
"  though  they  often  occur  in  military  life,  yet  require,  not  only 
^  the  fortitude  of  the  soldier,  but  the  calm  reflection  of  the  philo- 
''sopher  to  bear.  I  cannot  omit  expressing  to  you  the  high 
^  sense  I  entertain  of  your  persevering  exertions  and  zeal  on  this 
^  expedition ;  and  bc^  you  to  accept  my  warm  thanks  on  the 
^  occasion ;  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  commumcate  my 
^  grautude  to  the  officers  and  men  who  acted  under  your  com 
^<  mand,  for  the  share  they  had  in  that  service." 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  the  border  wars  of  the  American 
Bevolution — the  principal  theatres  of  which  were  in  the  dis- 
tricts north  and  west  of  Albany.  The  vale  of  the  Mohawk,  in- 
cluding its  intersecting  valley  of  the  Schoharie-kill,  was  among 
the  most  thickly  populated  and  wealthy  agricultural  <Ustdcts  of 
die  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  produe 
iiveness  of  its  soil,  and  the  riches  of  its  people,  rendered  it  ev^ 
an  inviting  object  of  plunder  to  the  enemy — especially  to  the 
savages,  and  the  swarms  of  refugees  who  had  fled  from  the 
^country,  and  were  sharing  a  precarious  livelihood  among  the 
Indian  wig-wams  and  in  the  wilds  of  Canada.  Its  geographi- 
cal position,  moreover,  rendered  it  the  most  easily  assailable  of 
any  well-peopled  section  of  the  whole  Union ;  while  at  the  same 
^ime  the  larger  armies  of  the  enemy  were  employed  elsewhere^ 
and  of  course  required  the  greatest  portion  of  the  physical 
strength  of  the  country  elsewhere  to  oppose  them.  The  conse- 
quence of  these,  and  other  circumstances  that  might  be  enu- 
merated, was,  that  no  other  section  or  district  of  country  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  like  extent,  sufiered  in  any  comparable  de- 
gree as  much  from  the  war  of  the  Bevolution  as  did  that  of  the 
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Mohawk.    It  was  the  most  frequently  invaded  and  ovemm ; 
and  that,  too,  by  an  enemy  far  more  barbarous  than  the  native 
barbarians  of  the  forest.    Month  after  month,  for  sev^i  long 
years,  were  its  towns  and  villages,  its  humbler  settlements  and 
isolated  habitations,  &llen  upon  by  an  imtiring  and  relendess 
enemy,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  district  was  tliat  of  wide-spread,  lieartHsickening,  and  uni* 
versol  desolation.    In  no  other  section  of  the  confederacy  were 
so  many  campaigns  performed,  so  many  battles  fought,  so  mmiy 
dwellings  burnt,  or  so  many  murders  committed.    And  those 
who  were  left  at  the  return  of  peace,  were  literally  a  people 
^  scattered  and  peeled."    It  was  the  computation,  two  years  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war,  that  one  third  of  the  population  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  that  one  third  had  been  driven 
from  the  country,  or  slain  in  battle  and  by  private  assassination. 
And  yet,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  otlier  remaining  third,  in 
Jmie,  1783,  it  was  stated,  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Fort  Plain, 
that  there  were  three  hundred  widows  and  two  thousand  orphan 
children.    But  with  the  news  of  peace  the  dispersed  population 
began  to  return  to  the  sites  of  their  former  homes.*    Their  houses 
were  rebuilt,  and  their  farms  once  more  brought  into  cultivation ; 
while  different  and  not  less  enterprising  occupants,  deriving^ 
their  titles  from  the  state,  took  possession  of  the  confiscated 
lands  of  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  crown. 
The  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise,  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  people,  viros  not  long  in  imparting  a  new  aspect  to  the 
scene ;  and  Tryon  County,  exchanging  her  name  for  that  of  the 
patriot  Montgomery,  soon  smiled  through  her  tears* 

Other  scenes  and  other  wars  will  afford  materials  for  the  re- 
maining chapters  of  the  present  volumes,  as  connected  with  the 
subsequent  life  and  career  of  Joseph  Brant — Thavendans- 
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*  Along  with  the  returning  patriotB,  as  Satan  was  wont  in  the  oldeD  time 
■onally  to  present  himseir  m  better  company,  some  of  the  Tories  beg^  to  sCoftl 
back  into  the  coontry  they  had  forsaken,  and  assisted  to  drench  in  teais  of 
blood.  But  the  Whig  population  would  not  endiire  their  presence.  The  preceding 
narratiTc  of  events  has  shown  that  the  Tryon  County  loyalists,  who  had  tiicen  arms 
in  eompany  with  the  Indians,  were  for  teore  reyengi^ui  and  bloody  than  were  l3k» 
Indians  themselves.  It  is  no  marvel,  tiierefoM,  that  a  Ming  of  peeoliar  bitteraeoB 
agiinst  tiMm  existed  in  thebosDms  of  those  who  had  sofiered  so  keenly  at  their  hands. 
These  feelings  were  embodied  and  declared  at  two  public  meetmgs  held  in  diflferent 
MctuAs  of  Tiyon  County,  in  June,  17|2 ;  for  whicfa,  see  Appendix,  No.  7. 
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Tho  Tmty  of  P«ao»— Neslect  of  her  Indian  allies  by  Great  Bntain— Brant^a  kieflfri 
tiations  with  Greneral  HsJdimand  for  a  new  territory—The  Senecas  invite  the  aTo- 
faawka  to  aeCtle  in  the  Gteneaee  Valley — Declined— The  Grand  RiTer  country 
mnted  to  the  Mohawks  hy  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand — ^Indian  policy  of  ihe  United 
States — Views  of  Washington  and  General  Schuyler— Treaty  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions at  Foit  Stanwiz — Com<-planter  and  Red  Jacket  take  opposite  sides— Peaca 
with  the  Six  Nations— Dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians — Of  Thayendan^ea  in  par- 
ticular— ^Letter  of  Brant  to  Colonel  Monroe — Relinquishes  his  design  oigoing  then 
to  Eociand — Returns  to  Grand  River^-Difierences  of  opinion  with  Sir  John  John- 
son— Brant  sails  for  England  in  the  Autumn  of  ITSS^His  arrival — Glimpses  of 
his  nlterior  designs — ^His  dtstinsuished  reception — Enters  apon  the  business  of 
his  miasaon — ^L^ter  to  Lord  Sidney — Speech  of  Brant  to  Lord  Sidney — ^Letter  of 
Lord  Sidney  tn  reply— Ctuestion  of  half-pay — Brant's  Letter  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean 
—His  aasodationa  with  the  ereat— Keen  sarcaam  upon  a  nobleman — Strilung 
incident  at  a  grand  masqueraoe — ^Brant^s  attention  to  the  moral  wants  of  his  peo 
pie— His  retom  to  Canada. 

The  treaty  of  November^  1782,  restoring  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  recc^^nising  the  uncondi 
tional  independence  of  the  former,  was  such  as  to  gratify  every 
reasonable  wish  of  the  American  people.  In  regard  to  questions 
of  boundary  and  the  fisheries,  it  was,  indeed,  more  liberal  than 
their  allies,  France  and  Spain,  desired.  Professedly,  France 
had  drawn  the  sword  in  behalf  of  the  United  Stales ;  but  the 
negotiations  for  peace  presented  the  singular  fstct,  that  but  for 
the  diplomacy  of  the  former,  the  treaty  of  peace  would  have 
been  socHier  completed.  The  negotiation  was  a  work  of  intrica- 
cy, requiring  skill,  penetration,  judgment,  and  great  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  American  commissioners — qualities  which  their 
success  proved  them  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  But, 
although  the  American  treaty  was  first  definitively  concluded^ 
l€8B  than  two  months  elapsed  before  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
vere  agreed  upon  and  signed  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
^^pain ;  France  having  die  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  great  rival 
clismembered  of  the  fairest  portion  of  her  American  posses^ 
Bioiis^  as  she  herself  had  been  by  that  very  power  twenty  years 
before. 

Id  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  however.  Great  Britain 
had  made  no  stipulation  in  behalf  of  her  Indian  allies.  Not- 
-withstanding  the  alacrity  with  which  the  aboriginals,  especially 
the  Mohawks,  bad  entered  the  service  of  the  crown — notwith^ 
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Standing  their  constancy,  their  valor,  the  readiness  with  which 
they  had  spilt  their  blood,  and  the  distinguished  services  of  their 
Great  Captain,  Thayendanegea,  the  loyal  red  man  was  not  even 
named  in  the  treaty ;  while  <<  the  ancient  country  of  the  Six 
^<  Nations,  the  residence  of  their  ancestors  from  the  time  far  be- 
*^  yond  their  earliest  traditions,  was  included  within  the  bounda- 
•♦  ry  granted  to  the  Americans."*  What  with  the  desc^at  of  Co- 
lonel Van  Schaick  upon  the  Onondagas,  and  the  expedition  of 
General  Sullivan  into  their  territory  farther  west,  their  whole 
country  had  been  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  the  Mo- 
hawks, in  particular,  had  sacrificed  the  entire  of  their  own  rich 
and  beautifiil  country.  It  appears,  however,  that  when  the  Mo- 
hawks fiirst  abandoned  their  native  valley  to  embark  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  given  a  pledge,  that  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  at  an  end  they  should  be  restored,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  to  the  condition  they  were  in  before 
the  contest  began.  In  April,  1779,  General  Haldimand,  then. 
Captain  General  and  Commander-in-chief  in  Canada,  ratified 
the  promise  of  his  predecessor,  pledging  himself,  under  hand  and 
seal,  as  £Bir  as  in  him  lay,  to  its  faithfUl  execution  "  as  soon  as 
that  happy  time  should  come."t 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Mohawks  were  temporarily  residing* 
on  the  American  sid6  of  the  Niagara  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old 
landing-place  above  the  fort.  The  Senecas,  who  had  been  in 
closer  alliance  with  the  Mohawks  during  the  war  than  any  other 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  who  had  themselves  been  chiefly  induced 
by  the  former  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  United  States, 
offered  them  a  tract  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee.  But,  as 
Captain  Brant  long  afterward  said  in  one  of  his  speeches,  the 
Mohawks  were  determined  "  to  sink  or  swim"  with  the  English ; 
and  besides,  they  did  not  wish  to  reside  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  The  generous  offer  of  the  Senecas  wa9 
therefore  declined,  and  the  Mohawk  Chief  proceeded  to  Mon- 
treal to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  Afhirs, 
Sir  John  Johnson,  and  from  thence  to  duebec,  to  claim  from  Ge- 
neral Haldimand,  the  Commander-in^hief,  the  fulfilment  of  his 
pledge.    The  General  received  the  warrior  with  great  kindness, 

«  MS.  memorial  of  the  Six  Natiom^  preaeated  Co  Lord  Camden  bj  Teyonia- 
hokaraweo,  commonly  called  John  Norton. 
t  M&  Older  of  Gknend  Haldimand,  mmong  the  Brant  papen. 
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and  evinced  every  disposition  to  fulfil  the  pledge  in  the  most 
h<»iorable  manner.  The  tract  upon  which  the  chief  had  fixed 
his  attention  was  situated  upon  the  Bay  de  Quinte^  on  the  north 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  rather  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  at  his 
request  Greneral  Haldimand  agreed  that  it  should  be  purchased 
and  conveyed  to  the  Mohawks. 

On  the  return  of  Thayendanegea  to  Niagara,  the  Senecas 
were  dis^pointed  at  the  arrangement,  and  pained  at  the  idea 
that  their  firiends  were  to  be  located  at  so  wide  a  distance  firom 
them.  They  were  apprehensive  that  their  troubles  with  the 
United  States  were  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  were,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  that  the  Mohawks  should  reside  so  near  as  to 
assist  them  in  arms  if  necessary,  or  aiSbrd  them  an  asylum  should 
they  be  obliged  to  fiee  firom  the  oppression  of  the  United  States. 
Under  these  circumstances  Captain  Brant  convened  a  council  of 
his  people,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  make  a  second 
visit  to  Quebec,  and,  tinder  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  request  another  and  more  convenient  territory.  The  coun- 
try upon  the  Ouise,  jot  Grand  River,  flowing  into  Lake  Erie 
some  forty  miles  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  was  indicated  to 
General  Haldimand  as  a  location  every  way  convenient,  not  only 
for  maintaining  a  ready  intercourse  with  the  residue  of  the  Six 
Nations,  but  also  as  ajflfording  facilities' for  corresponding  with 
the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  upper  lakes.  His  Excellency  ap« 
proved  of  the  suggestion,  and  promptly  ordered  a  second  pur- 
chase to  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  request.  On  inquiring 
the  extent  of  the  territory  expected  by  the  Mohawks,  the  Cap- 
tain replied,  "  Six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth 
to  its  source.''  With  assurances  that  the  grant  should  be  for- 
mally secured  in  fee,  in  due  season,  the  chief  returned  once 
more  to  Niagara,  and  shortly  afterward  entered  into  possession 
of  the  lands  allotted  for  the  new  home  of  his  people.* 

In  the  Autumn  of  1784,  having  learned  that  General  Haldi- 
mand was  about  returning  to  England,  the  vigilant  chief  repaired 
to  Qnebec  a  third  time  upon  this  business,  in  order  to  make 
male  of  the  title  deed.  The  result  of  this  visit  was  a  fcrmal 
grant  by  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  in  the  name  of  the  crown, 

*  This  iiaiTati¥«  of  facti  is  deriyed  from  a  long  speech  of  Captain  Brant,  mado 
in  eonnea,  to  Gbr: Bimooe,  m  1795,  aoopy  of  wbioh  is  preserved  dnongthe  Brant 
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of  a  tract  of  land  "  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouise,  commonly 
<<  called  Grand  River,  running  into  Lake  Erie,  ci  six  miles 
"  breadth  from  each  side  of  the  river,  b^^ning  at  Lake  Erie, 
^  and  extending  in  that  proportion  to  the  head  of  said  river ; 
<'  which  the  Mohawks^  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations  who  had 
<<  either  lost  their  possessions  in  the  war,  or  wished  to  retire  fiom 
« them  to  the  British,  with  their  posterity,  were  to  enjoy  for- 
«  ever."*  The  course  of  the  river  Ouise  is  about  c»ie  hundred 
miles,  so  that  the  grant  embraced  a  territory  of  that  extent  in 
length  by  twelve  miles  in  width.  «  This  tract,  though  much 
^  smaller  than  that  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  jforsake  with* 
<<  in  the  United  States,  amply  satisfied  these  loyal  Indians,  who 
'<  preferred  living  under  the  protection  <^  His  Britannic 
"  (ready  to  fight  under  his  standard  again,  if  occasion  should 
«  quire,)  to  a  more  extensive  country."!  The  district  of  coun* 
try  thus  granted,  is  said  to  be  alike  beautifiil  and  fertile.  The 
Grand  River  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  country  toward  Lake 
Huron,  and  winds  its  way  to  Lake  Erie  through  a  Icmg  and  jhc- 
turesque  course.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  many  miles 
upward,  and  for  large  boats  a  much  greater  distance  still.  The 
land  along  its  whole  course  is  uncommonly  productive. 

The  policy  to  be  observed  by  the  United  States  toward  Ae 
fndians  residing  within  their  borders,  was  a  question  of  grave 
and  weighty  importaence,  and  early  arrested  the  consideratioa  of 
American  statesmen.  Very  soon  after  the  Engiiidi  came  into 
possession  of  the  Colony  of  New-York,  the  Six  Nations  relin- 
quished their  own  primitive  right  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and 
placed  themselves  and  their  lands  under  the  protection  of  the 
government  of  New-Tork,t  reserving  to  themselves  a  kmd  of 
qualified  sovereignty.  The  immediate  object  of  this  act,  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  was  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  English  in 
their  wars  with  the  French,  and  the  Huron  and  Algonquin  In* 
dians  in  Canada.}  Subsequently,  during  the  Colonkd  adminis- 
tration, the  Indians  were  considered  as  separate  but  dependent 
nations.1  Aside  from  this  circumstance,  however,  by  the  tfeatfr 
of  peace  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Indian  countries  within  the 

«  Copy  of  the  Qrent,  amoDg  the  Biant  papers. 

t  Neftoii*8  Memorial  to  Leid  Cadidea. 

t  X.eiift'8  Ceouneiitories,  vol.  iiL  pw  389.  {  CMdMt'jQuadfti 

I  Keat*a  Cknomentariea. 
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prescribed  limits  granted  to  the  United  States  by  Qrreat  Britaiui 
became  vested  in  the  former,  to  the  same  extent,  of  course,  as  it 
had  been  exercised  by  Great  Britain.  With  that  sovereignty, 
moreover,  the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption  to  all  the  Indian 
lands  lying  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  also  became 
vested  in  them — subject  to  the  possessory  right  only  of  the  na- 
tives.* These  rights  had  been  acquired  by  England  by  disco- 
very, which,  under  the  practice  of  the  European  nations,  was 
held  to  be  equivalent  to  conquest ;  and  although  the  natives 
were  admitted  to  possess  a  just  and  legal  claim,  as  the  original 
occupants  of  the  soil,  to  retain  and  use  it  according  to  their  own 
discretion,  still  they  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  soil  at 
their  own  will,  except  to  the  government  claiming  the  right  of 
pre-emption.t  Such  was  the  practice  of  Spain,  France,  Holland, 
and  England ;  and  as  early  as  1782,  Mr.  Jay,  then  the  American 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Count  d'Aranda,  asserted  the  adoption  of  the  same  principle  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.}  But  while  the  right  of  sove< 
reignty,  as  it  had  been  exercised  by  England,  passed  over  to  the 
United  Stales  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  under  the  complicated  sys« 
teni  of  the  confederacy,  the  pre-emptive  right  to  the  soil  became 
vested  in  the  respective  States  within  whose  boundaries  or 
grants  tfaey  were  situated — ^the  States  themselves  being  so  many 
sovereign  powers  in  all  matters  of  national  import  which  had 
not  been  specially  conceded  to  the  Government  of  the  Union 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  treatment  of  the  Six  Nations  by  the  Dutch  Colonial  Go- 
vernment had  been  kind  and  liberal.  So,  also,  had  it  been  imder 
Che  Colonial  Government  of  England — ^the  Indians,  in  no  in- 
stance, being  dispossessed  of  a  rood  of  ground,  except  by  pur^ 
chase.  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however, 
JBngland  having  mode  no  stipulation  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  by  the  Legislature  of  New- York  to 
expel  the  Six  Nations  from  all  the  country  teithin  the  bounds 
of  that  state,  which  had  not  been  ceded  by  them  previous  to  the 
ygna.i  This  disposition,  which  seems,  likewise,  to  have  been  en- 
teitainnd  to  some  extent  in  other  states,  was  viewed  with  great 

*  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  857.  (  Idem,  vol.  iii.  p.  379. 

I  life  And  Writings  of  John  Jay. 

I  Len«  cf  Wttbioiton  to  James  Dwuie,  Sept  7»  178S* 
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ddticem  by  <jSetieral8  Tf  aahitigloix  and  Schtvyler,  who  united  in 
the  opinion  that  such  a  line  of  policy  would  be  alike  injudicioiifl^ 
inhuman,  and  nnjust.  Goneral  Scbajrlet"  addressed  a  memotial 
to  Congress  upon  the  subject  in  July.  Coinciding  entirely  mi 
the  sentjmetits  of  iSchuyler,  Washington  vfoUowed  up  that  covn* 
mtinication  py  a  long  letter  to  James  Duane,  then  in  Congress, 
in  September.  Hie  views  of  these  gentlemen  were,  that  thd 
most  liberal  add  humane  policy  should  be  adopted  in  respect  ta 
the  Indians.  True,  they  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  in  favor  cft 
the  crown,  and  by  a  rigid  construction  of  the  laws  of  conquest, 
they  might  be  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  and  driven,  with  their 
allies,  north  beyond  the  lakes.  But  General  Washington  mtrcfog- 
ty  urged,  that  while  the  Indians  should  be  informed  of  the  strict 
right  of  the  United  States  to  deal^thus  severely  with  them,  and 
compel  them  to  share  the  same  evil  fortune  with  those  whom 
they  had  chosen  for  their  allies,  nevertheless,  looking  upon  them 
as  a  people  who  had  been  deluded  into  the  service  <^  the  crown, 
they  should  be  allowed  honorable  terms  of  peace,  and  to  retain 
the  possession  of  lands  and  hunting  grounds,  to  be  designated 
by  treaty,  within  the  boundaries  of  which  they  should  not 
be  molested.  It  was  the  desire  of  Washington,  that  with  regard 
to  these  children  of  the  forest,  a  veil  should  bo  drawn  over  the 
past,  and  that  they  i^ould  be  taught  that  their  true  interest  and 
Safety  must  henceforward  depend  upon  ^e  cultivation  of  arnica^ 
ble  relations  with  the  United  States,  tu  regard  to  the  Six  Na^ 
tions,  he  thought  the  course  which  the  Legislature  of  New* 
Yotk  seemed  desirous  of  pursuing  would  involve  fte  country 
fai  anotlier  Indian  war,  since  the  Indians  would  never  surrendenr 
their  whole  territory  without  another  struggle ;  while  he  justly 
held  that  all  the  territory  that  was  actually  wanted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  might  be  obtained  by  negotiation  and 
compromise.  As  a  general  principle,  moreover,  it  was  held 
tfiat,  in  all  time  to  come,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  obtain 
cessions  of  land  from  the  Indians,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
should  be  required  for  the  extension  of  settlements,  by  purchase, 
than  to  acquire  them  by  conquest— to  say  nothing  of  the  sa£br- 
ings,  the  evils,  and  the  guilt  of  war.  Upon  this  whole  sutjed 
of  Indian  policy  there  was  an  entire  coincidence  of  c^inion  be- 
tween Washington  and  Schuyler.  Most  happily  it  prevailed ; 
and  the  subsequent  cession  by  the  states  of  their  Indian  laods 
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lo  tbe  gmenX  gnfvsmmeii%  fmHitMted  the  beaerolMl  action  of 
ibe  {alter  under  that  system ;  the  wisdom  of  vbiob,  irrespeetive 
of  its  justiee  and  humanity,  has  become  every  year  mc«e  appar 
leQtfitQee. 

It  was  while  the  Mohawk  chief  was  occupied  in  making  his 

inal  arrangements  with  the  Canadian  Gommander-in-chie^  as 

has  been  seen  a  few  pages  back,  that  the  sachems  and  warnons 

ef  die  Six  Nations  were  holding  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 

at  FiM  Stanwuc.     At  tiiis  negotiation,  the  Mohawks,  Ononda- 

gas,  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  Tuacaroras,  and  Seneca- Abeal* 

nations  were  represented.    The  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 

the  United  States  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Butlpr,  and 

Arthur  Ijse.    The  records  of  this  treaty,  containing  the  speeches 

interchanged  on  the  occa^on,  seem  not  to  have  be^i  preserved, 

as  has  been  usual  in  diplomatic  matters  with  the  Indians.     No 

thing  appears  upon  the  subject  among  the  Indian  state-papers 

at  the  seat  of  Gov^nment,  save  the  naked  result  of  the  council, 

in  the  liMrm  of  a  very  brief  treaty,  signed  by  the  nations  lepre 

sealed  instBad  of  the  several  chie&.    It  is  known,  however, 

that  among  the  leading  chiefi  who  took  wi  active  part  in  the 

negotiations,  were  the  Corn-planter  and  Bed  Jacket ;  and  enougb 

is  to  be  gathered  £rom  the  records  of  subsequent  transactions  witb 

the  Indians,  to  afibnl  a  general  idea  of  the  course  of  these  pro^ 

feedings.    Beyond  doubt  the  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations 

at  that  council  were  opposed  to  a  separate  negotiation  with  the 

United  States.    Their  desire  was,  that  no  definitive  treaty  of 

peace  and  boundaries  diould  be  concluded,  unless  the  whdle 

groond  was  covered  at  once ;  and.  as  a  consequence,  they  strenu- 

4>iisly  urged  that  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Shawanese,  Chippewaai 

Delawares,  Pottawattamies,  the  Wabash  Confederates,  and  tb^ 

Cheiokees,  should  be  represented,  in  order  thiU  the  whole  q\ies^ 

tion  of  boundaries,  on  all  tlie  Indian  borders,  might  be  deter- 

ii]uied.t    But  the  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 

{States  would  listen  to  no  such  delay.    The  Six  Nations,  as 

jmchf  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  in  favor  of  the  crown,  and  it 

'vas  determined  to  punish  them  by  a  dismemberment  of  their 

territory.     Bed  Jacket,  a  somewhat  younger  chief  than  tb^ 


•  The  An  «f  die  Senecae  reeidlag  with  the  Corn-plenler  mk  the  AH^gM^J* 
t  8peeeh  itf  the  viiiM  liUfaa  MiieMi  at  a  cenAdento  «Mn^ 

17Sa. 
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Corn-planter,  was  opposed  to  a  burial  of  the  hatchet,  and  qnte 
with  great  eloquence  and  vehemence  in  &vor  of  a  continuance 
of  the  war  by  the  Indians  on  their  own  account  "^  His  speech 
<<  was  a  masterpiece,  and  every  warrior  who  heard  him  was 
"  carried  away  with  his  eloquence."*  The  Corn-planter  was  a 
wiser  man  than  his  junior  associate.  He  saw  the  folly  of  a  war 
to  be  waged  by  the  Indians  single-handed  against  the  United 
States,  and  he  exerted  himself  with  all  his  power  in  favor  of 
peace.  He  saw  that  the  only  alternative  of  his  people  was  the 
relinquishment  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  by  compromise,  or 
the  loss  of  the  whole  by  force.  His  ejflforts  were  in  the  end  suc- 
cessful, and  on  the  22d  of  October  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which 
the  United  States  gave  peace  to  the  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Onon- 
dagas,  and  Cayugas — ^the  four  hostile  nations  of  the  confederacy 
— and  received  them  under  their  protection  on  condition  that 
all  the  prisoners,  white  and  black,  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
nations,  should  be  delivered  up ;  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras 
were  secured  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  then  in  their  occu- 
pation ;  the  Six  Nations  at  the  same  time  relinquufaing  all  claims 
to  the  country  west  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oyonwayea  Creek,  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario  four  miles  east  of 
Niagara ;  thence  southerly,  but  preserving  a  line  four  miles  east 
of  the  carrying  path,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tehoseroron,  or  Buf- 
falo Creek;  thence  to  the  north  boundary  of  Pennsylvania; 
thence  west  to  the  end  of  that  boundary ;  and  thence  south 
along  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  the  river  Ohio.  All  the  Six 
Nations  were  to  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  they 
were  then  occupying ;  and  six  hostages  were  to  be  delivered  to 
the  United  States,  to  remain  in  their  possession  until  all  the 
prisoners,  whose  liberation  was  stipulated,  should  be  surrender- 
ed by  the  Indians.!    There  was  likewise  a  stipulation  that  the 

•  Drake,  who  transUtes  from  Lerasseai*!  Ldmyette  io  Ameriet.  Tbe  Marqcn 
de  Lafayette  was  present  at  the  treaty,  and,  when  visited  by  Red  Jacket  at  BufiK 
during  his  tour  through  the  United  States  in  1884 — ^25,  the  General  was  reminded  by 
the  Tenerable  chief  of  the  drcumstence  of  their  former  meeting  at  Fort  Stanwiz.  TUi 
is  the  earliest  account  given  of  the  eloquence  of  the  man  of  the  woods  who  aflerwaid 
became  so  renowned  for  his  oratory. 

t  Vide  the  treaty  itself,  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  L  Orig^iany 
the  Fire  Nations  claimed  **  all  the  land  not  sold  to  the  Englnh,  from  the  month  of 
ISord  Rirer,  on  the  south  side  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario^  oa  both  sidee  of  the  dao 
mtil  it  falls  into  the  MiniMippi;  «adoatib«MrthHd*«f  thaMlakM^  thatwbola 
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iDdians  should  deliyer  up  certain  persans  of  their  own  people^ 
who  were  considered  very  great  o£fenders,  to  be  tried  by  the 
civil  laws  of  the  United  States.  Two  persons  were  surrendered 
under  this  stipulation ;  but  the  Indians  afterward  complained, 
that,  instead  o£  being  tried  according  to  law,  they  were  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  by  some  of  the  lowest  of  the 
white  people,  and  immediately  put  to  death.* 

The  result  of  this  negotiation  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Indians  generally ;  and  the  crafty  Red  Jacket  a^rward  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  his  position,  in  stealing  the  hearts 
of  the  Senecas  from  the  Corn-planter  to  himself.  The  Mohawk 
chie4  Thayendanegea,  was  likewise  highly  displeased  with  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  the  more  so,  doubtless,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Captain  Aaron  Hill,  a  subordinate  chief  of  the  Mo- 
hawk nation,  was  detained  as  one  of  the  hostages  under  the 
treaty.  When  he  heard  of  the  proceedings,  the  old  chief  was 
at  Q^uebec.  He  had  completed  his  business  with  Sir  Frederick 
Haldimand,  and  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  England,  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  his  nation  upon  the  crown  for  their  sacri- 
fices during  the  war.  The  design  of  going  abroad  was  imme- 
diately relinquished  for  that  season,  and  Captain  Brant  hasten- 
ed back  to  his  own  country,  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  own 
people  at  home.  He  arrived  at  Cataraqui  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, and  two  days  afterward  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Colonel 
James  Monroe,t  in  which,  after  expressing  a  wish  that  the  letter 
may  find  the  Colonel  in  healthy  and  thanking  him  for  some  re* 
cent  personal  civilities,  he  says — 

''I  was  at  Quebec,  getting  ready  to  set  off  from  thence  for 
Eogland  (you  know  my  business  Uxere  perfectly  well.)  About 
the  same  time  I  received  an  account  that  our  chief,  Capt.  Aaron 
Hill^  was  detained,  and  kept  as  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Stanwiz  by 

CMfitacy  lNtir«eB  te  Ottawm  river  and  Lake  Haron,  and  eveo  beyond  the  atraighta 
Utweto  that  and  Lake  Em.^^—amUhU  History. 

•  Speech  of  Big  Tree,  Corn-planter,  and  Half^Town,  to  President  Waehington, 

ioirsa 

t  Whether  the  Colonel  Monroe,  to  whom  this  letter  waa  addressed,  waa  the  late 
rtiwidont  of  the  United  States,  the  author  has  not  ascertained :  and  if  so,  it  does 
B0(  appear  how  he  was  connected  with  the  Fort  Stanwiz  treaty. 

t  This  diief  waa  connected  with  the  family  of  Thayendanegea.  Aaron  Henry 
BH  matried  onoof  hb  dang^ters,  and  is  spoken  of  hy  Captain  Brant,  fifteao  years 
Aiwarfyia  lue^oinepoadanoe  wiyi  ThonM  Mom,  Esq. 
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die  commiflsioners  of  Congress,  and  undentood  that  he  wm  to 
be  kept  until  all  the  American  prisoners  returned  to  their  own 
places^  from  the  difierent  nations  of  Indians,  who  are  still  remain- 
ing amongst  them.  When  I  receired  this  disagreeable  news,  I 
immediately  declined  going  any  &ilher  fiom  there.  It  did  alarm 
me  Tery  much  of  bearing  this,  becanse  it  was  me  that  en- 
couraged- that  chief  to  c(Mne  and  attend  that  meeting  at  Fort 
Stanwix. 

^  I  never  did  expect  that  it  should  be  the  cause  of  detaining 
chiefi  in  the  matter ;  for  I  thought  the  affiir  was  too  £ur  gone  to 
Happen  any  such  things.    The  Congress  have  past  their  wonis 
to  us  that  they  wish  to  be  friends  with  all  the  Lidians ;  and  we 
likewise  did  the  same  to  them.     However,  suppose  the  com- 
missioners of  Congress  did  find  it  necessary  for  them  to  detain 
some  of  the  chieb,  I  should  have  thoo^t  they  could  reascmably 
have  excused  our  chief,  and  let  him  gone,  and  k^  other  right 
persons,  who  ought  to  be  detained,  because  we  are  clear  irom 
keeping  prisoners  since  peace.    As  soon  as  the  word  came,  peace, 
we  let  all  our  prisoners  go,  ezc^t  one  or  two  children  which 
could  not  help  themselves.    Captain  Aaron  Hill  had  no  con- 
veniences to  take  with  him  when  h^  went  to  Fort  Stanwix.     We 
also  all  along  advised  the  other  tribes  of  Indiums,  smoe  peace, 
that  the  prisoners  should  go  to  their  homes  ;  and  have  during 
die  war  always  favored  the  prisoners,  espeeially  women  and 
children ;  and  likewise  did  push  the  matter  forward  nnce,  to 
promote  peace,  and  to  renew  the  friendship  with  you  again  as 
we  formerly  had,  in  honestly  manner.    We  mean  to  go  through 
with  it  and  be  done  with  it,  that  every  body  should  mind  their 
own  business  and  be  happy.    This  is  our  cvMftoms  and  manners 
of  the  Mohocks,  whenever  engaged  any  thing.    They  are  all- 
ways  active  and  true  ^ — ^no  double  faces  at  war,  or  any  other 
business.    All  this  makes  me  think  the  commissioners  should 
consider  (his,  and  our  chief  should  [h«v«j  gone  home,  lor  we 
have  been  a  generous  enemy  to  you  during  the  war,  and  very 
active  in  forwarding  the  matters  of  settling  peace  with  you  all 
last  Summer.    I  believe  the  comrnisaionfini  must  havejsmie  spite 
against  the  Mohocks  of  using  them  so,  through  ^he  advice  of 
Piiest  Kertland  and  the  Oneidas,  and  he  did  likewise  even  to  ibe 
SendcAB,  who  were  our  friends.    He  tried  aU  he  qojuld  tixot  tbaj 
should  themselves  he  tffmM  tfae  Mobodoi;  all  ihia I  urn  vdl 
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inlbtined.  6ir»  these  Icrw4iTe  tricks  (it  is  very  odd  to  me  why 
it  should  be  so^)  confbses  me  Teiy  much.  I  believe  we  shall  be 
at  last  prevented  of  becoming  good  friends  with  you.  If  it 
should  be  the  case,  the  fiiult  sliall  not  be  ours,  which  I  hope  you 
will  find  so.  It  would  relieve  me  many  points  if  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  answer  me  this  letter,  as  &r  as  you  will  understand, 
my  English,  and  please  to  explain  me  at^mce  of  your  sentiments 
concerning  this  kind  of  complaint  of  mine,  let  it  be  what  it  will, 
because  whatever  must  be  done  its  no  help  for  it,  it  must  be  so. 
If  I  could  see  you,  and  talk  with  you,  I  could  explain  myself  bet- 
ter than  a  letter  half  English  half  Indian.  You  remember  I  told 
you  diat  I  should  be  happy  to  be  present  if  any  council- fire  of 
yours  should  be  held  in  the  Spring ;  I  mean  about  the  Indian 
afihirs ;  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  in  New  Jersies  if  I  had  time. 
But,  my  dear  sir,  I  begin  to  be  backward  about  going  there,  since 
my  chief  is  detained.  Perhaps  I  should  be  served  the  same,  and 
be  kept  firom  my  difierent  sweethearts,  which  would  be  too  hard 
fixr  me.  It  is  the  very  thing  which  will  deprive  me  from  hav- 
kig  the  jdeasure  to  laee  you,  and  attending  your  council  in  the 
Spring---ezcept  the  affairs  change  in  different  footing.  But 
believe  me  this,  let  the  afSnirs  turn  out  what  it  will,  I  shoukl 
be  always  very  happy  to  see  you.  I  shall  winter  here,  myself 
and  family ;  earjy  in  the  Spring  I  shall  leave  this,  and  go  to  my 
new  country  at  Grand  Iftiver. 

"  I  am  your  well-wisher, 
'^  And  humble  servant, 

"JOS.  BRANT,  or 

"  Thatbndanegea.* 
**  Th  CoL  James  Monroe^^ 

What  effect  was  produced  by  this  letter,  or  how  just  were  the 
complaints  set  forth  therein,  is  not  known ;  but  the  probability  is, 
that  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  detention  of  Hill  was  satis- 
factorily adjusted.  In  any  event.  Captain  Brant  accomplished 
his  purpose  of  visiting  England  at  the  close  of  the  year  follow- 
ingf  (1785.)    Before  his  embarkation,  however,  he  seenjs  to  have 

•  The  MS.  «f  thi»  letter,  preeerved  amon^  the  papers  of  Capt.  Brant,  is  probably 
tibe  first  rough  draft.  It  was  evidently  written  in  great  haste,  and  the  author  has 
nmAt  a  tery  fow  cormctioiM  where  the  errom  seemed  desfriy  to  be  the  effect  of  etf6» 
OtiMrwteeyltiHiidsasitwnwritteo.  GaplakiBraBt  improved  in  bis 
tion  Twy  aawh  and  T«7  nfidlj  in  aOer  yean. 
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formed  a  plan  somewhat  anali^us  to  that  entertamed,  and  in 
part  accomplished,  twenty  years  before,  by  Pontiac — ^that  of  coQh 
bining  all  the  great  north-western  Indian  nations  into  a  single 
grand  confederacy,  of  which  he  was  to  be  chief  In  fhrtheranoe 
of  this  design,  he  visited  the  country  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  held 
councils  with  the  nations.  It  is  not  known  whether,  like  Pon- 
tiac, he  meditated  war  4ipon  the  United  States,  unless  in  the 
event  of  being  attacked.  Still,  he  could  not  but  look  upon  hos- 
tilities, in  the  event  of  the  formation  of  his  confederacy,  as  more 
than  probable.  Ostensibly,  his  visit  to  England  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  loyal  Mdiawks 
upon  the  crown,  for  indemnification  of  their  losses  and  sacnfioes 
m  the  contest  from  which  they  had  recently  emerged.  And 
such,  probably,  was  the  sole  design  of  the  visit,  when  originally 
I^ojected,  the  preceding  year.  But  the  dissatis&ctitm  existing 
in  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  other  indications 
among  the  Indians,  had  probably  increased  the  objects  of  his 
mission.  At  all  events,  it  soon  appeared  that,  coupled  with  the 
special  business  of  the  Indian  claims,  was  the  design  of  sound- 
ing the  British  government,  touching  the  degree  t)f  countenance 
or  the  amount  of  assistance  which  he  might  expect  from  that 
quarter,  in  the  event  of  a  general  Indian  war  against  the  United 
States. 

Sir  John  Johnson,  who  visited  England  immediately  after  tfie 
war,  had  retumedto  Canada  during  the  Summer  of  1785.  He 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  charged  with  the  claims  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, but  accomplished  nothing  to  their  satisfaction.  Still,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  mission  of  Captain  Brant,  and  wrote  on  the 
6th  of  November,  strongly  dissuading  him  from  undertaking 
the  voyage.  Sir  John  thought  the  claims  in  question  might  be 
adjusted  to  mutual  satisfaction  before  the  lapse  of  another  year; 
and  he  hinted  to  his  friend  that  his  own  interest  required 
his  attention  at  home.  ^<  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,''  said  the 
Baronet,  '<  endeavor  by  many  words,  to  point  out  to  you  the 
^  critical  situation  of  your  own  affairs ;  I  mean  those  of  your 
'*  confederacy ;  and  how  much  the  aid  of  every  man  of  weight 
<^and  influence  among  you  is  wanting  at  present,  to  guard 
'<  against  the  designs  of  your  enemies,  who,  by  calling  meetings 
^  at  this  time  in  every  quarter,  mean  to  spare  no  pains  to  divide 
^  and  separate  your  interests,  theieby  to  lessen  jroor  conseqaeoioft 
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«  and  streogthy  and  to  answer  their  designs  upon  your  country 
«  and  liberty.'** 

But  the  chief  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  Em- 
barkingimmediately,  and  having  a  short  passage,  he  was  receiv 
^  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  with  great  consideration  and  re- 
fffecL  His  arrival  at  Salisbury  was  thus  noted  in  a  letter  from 
that  place,  dated  December  12,  1785,  and  published  in  London. 
"Monday  last,  CJolonel  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  King  of  the 
«  Mohawks,  arrived  in  this  city  from  America,  and  after  dining 
"with  Colonel  De  Pbister,  at  the  head-quarters  here,  proceeded 
"immediately  on  his  journey  to  London.  This  extraordinary 
"personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  late  grand  Congress 
"of  confederate  chiefe  of  the  Indian  nations  in  America,  and  to 
"be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in 
"the  war  which  they  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of 
"America.  He  took  his  departure  for  England  immediately  as 
"  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  his  embassy 
"to  Ae  British  CJonrt  is  of  great  importance.  This  country 
"owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  the  late 
"  war  in  America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia ;  is  a  very 
"shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great  courage  and  abili 
"ties  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  British 
"nation." 

What  particular  Indian  council  is  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
quotation,  is  unknown.  Most  likely  it  was  connected  with  the 
ambitious  project  of  Thayendanegea  already  indicated ;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  very  likely  that  the  discontents  of  the  north- westenl 
Indians,  chiefly  in  relation  to  questions  of  boundary,  which  ulti- 
mately produced  the  war  of  1789-'96— may,  even  thus  early, 
have  been  ai  work  m  the  bosoms  of  the  Indians.  Undoubtedly, 
if  such^  council  was  held,  « the  Great  Captain  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions"  was  present.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  prosecuting  the  just 
claims  of  the  Mohawks  at  the  British  Court,  he  did  not  fail,  with 
great  adroitness,  though  indirectly,  to  present  the  other  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  Lord  Sidney,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
'^^cs-  Indeed,  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  already  quoted,  that  that  gentleman  had  previously 
oeen  sounding  the  government  on  the  same  question.    "  With 

*  M&  Letter  of  Sir  Job«  Johnson,  •moiig  the  Bcaot  ptpen. 
VOL.  II.  32     . 
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regacd  to  the  aaustance  required  or  expected  in  case  of  war," 
said  the  Baronet  in  the  letter  referred  to,  ^<  I  think  I  explained 
that  to  you  alao,  and  shall  more  fully  when  I  see  yon." 
'  The  reception  of  the  distingni^ked  Mohawk  in  the  Britiidi 
capital  was  all  that  the  proudest  forest  king,  not  nnacquainted 
with  dvilizedlife^  could  havedesired.    In  the  couiseof  the  war 
he  had  formed  many  acquaintances  with  the  officers  of  the  army, 
upon  whom  he  must  have  made  a  highly  fororable  ioqiressioD, 
since  all  who  met  him  in  LcModon  recognised  him  with  great 
cordiality.    Some  of  these  he  had  met  in  the  salons  of  Ctaebec, 
as  well  as  been  associated  with  them  in  the  field.    His  visits  to 
the  Canadian  capital  had  been  frequent  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  war.    On  one  of  these  occasions  the  Baroness  Riedesel 
met  him  at  the  provincial  court,  which  gave  her  occasion  to 
Bpeak  of  him  thus  in  her  memoirs : — ^^  I  saw  at  that  time  the 
^  famous  Indian  chief.  Captain  Brant.    His  manners  are  polish- 
<<ed ;  he  expressed  himself  with  fluency^  and  was  much  esteem* 
^ed  by  Gienera]  Haldimand.    I  dined  once  with  him  at  the 
"  General's.    In  his  dress  he  showed  off  to  advantage  the  half 
^^  military  and  half  savage  costume.   His  countenance  was  manly 
"  and  intelligent,  and  his  disposition  very  mild.'^    Aside,  there- 
fore, from  the  novelty  of  gazing  upon  an  Indian  prince  in  the 
British  capital,  his  education  and  associations,  his  rank  as  a  war- 
rior, and  his  bravery,  were  so  many  substantial  reasons  why 
he  should  be  received  with  kindness  and  courtesy.    Sir  Guy 
CarIetoi>,  afterward  Lord  Dorchester,  who  was  then  on  the  point 
of  embarking  for  America  to  relieve  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand 
in  the  government  of  the  Canadas,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Chief.    Earl  Moira,  afterward  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  had 
served  in  America  as  Lord   Rawdon,  had    formed  a  strong 
attachment  to  Captain  Brant,  and  gave  him  his  picture  set  in 
goldt     The  late  General  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  fourth  9oa  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  who,  while  serving  in  America,  had  often 
slept  xinder  the  same  tent  with  him,  had  the.  warmest  regard  for 
hinijt  and  cordially  recognised  him  as  his  friend  in  London. 

*  Xtettera  and  memoirs  of  theBaroneM  de  Riedeael* 

t  Now  in  possession  of  the  lady  of  Colonel  William.  J.  Kerr,  the  daughter  of 
Thayendaoegea. 

t  Letter  of  Thomas  Campbell  to  the  late  John  Braat,  orAhyonwaeg^  ths  mn 
of  TfaayendaiHgaa  s  of  whcMB  mon  beNtftir. 
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With  the  late  Diike  of  Northamberland,  then  Lord  Percy,  he 
had  likewise  formed  an  acquaintance  in  America,  which  ripened 
into  a  lasting  attachment,  and  was  maintained  fay  a  correspon- 
dence, continued  at  intervals  until  his  death.  With  the  E«url  of 
Warwick,  and  others  of  the  nobility  and  g^try,  he  had  become 
acquainted  during  his  first  visit,  ten  years  before.  His  acquaint- 
ance was  also  sought  by  many  of  the  distinguished  statesmen 
apd  scholars  of  the  dme ;  among  whom  were  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Charles  Fox,  James  Boswell,  and  many  others.  He  sat 
for  his  picture  for  Lord  Percy,  as  he  had  done  for  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Boswell  when  first  in  England ;  and  Fox  pre- 
sented him  with  a  silver  snuff-box,  bearing  his  initials.*  With 
the  King  and  royal  family  he  was  a  great  favorite — ^not  the  less 
90  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  for  having  proudly  refused  to  kiss 
his  hand  on  his  presentation.  The  dusky  Chief,  however,  in  de- 
clining that  ceremony,  with  equal  gallantry  and  address  remark- 
ed that  he  would  gladly  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Queen.  George 
the  Third  was  a  man  of  too  much  sterling  sense  not  to  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  his  brother  chie^  and  he  loved  his  Queen  too 
well  not  to  be  gratified  with  the  turning  of  a  compliment  in  her 
Majesty's  &vor,  in  a  maimer  that  would  have  done  no  discredit 
to  the  most  accomplished  cavalier  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth — Sir 
Walter  Raleigh* 

Equally  well  did  he  stand  in  the  graces  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,t  who  took  great  delight  in  his  company ;  sometimes  in- 
viting him  in  his  rambles  to  places  '<  very  queer  for  a  prince  to 
go  to,"  as  the  old  chief  was  wont  to  remark  in  after-life.  Hb 
was  also,  it  is  believed,  an  occasional  guest  at  the  table  of  Die 
Prince,  among  that  splendid  circle  of  wits,  orators,  and  scholars, 
who  so  frequently  clustered  around  the  festive  board  of  the 
accomplished  and  luxurious  heir  apparent.  It  has  been  asserted* 
likewise,  that  these  associations,  and  the  fr^om  with  which 
the  leading  Whigs  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  King,  had 
an  unhq>py  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  warrior,  by  lessening 
his  reverence  for  the  regal  office,  if  not  for  his  Majesty's  person. 

But,  amidst  all  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  hos 
pitalities  in  which  he  was  called  to  participate,  die  Chief  did  not 
n^lect  the  special  object,  or  objects^  of  his  mission.    He  had 
left  his  nation  suffering   from  their  losses  of  property  and 

•  StiU  io  tiM  tMMfleMMm  (^  Mn.  Km.         t  Hu  lata  Majeity  George  IV. 
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Other  sacrifices,  by  which,  as  well  as  their  arms,  they  had  proTed 
their  loyalty,  or  rather  their  good  faith  to  the  King  as  allies,  dor- 
ing  the  late  war,  and  his  first  object  was  to  obtain  relief.  The 
claims  of  his  people  had  previously  been  presented  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  Majesty's  Government,  as  already  stated,  by 
Sir  John  Johnson ;  but,  apparently  receiving  no  attention,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1786,  Captain  Brant  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Lord  Sidney,  his  Majesty's  Secretary  for  the  Colonial 
Department: — 

Captain  Brant  to  Lord  Sidney. 
"My  Lord, 

"  The  claims  of  the  Mohawks  for  their  losses  having  been 
delivered  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  His  Majesty's  Superintendent 
General  for  Indian  afiairs,  to  General  Haldimand,  and  by  him 
laid  before  your  Lordship,  who  cannot  but  be  well  informed 
that  their  suflFerings,  losses,  and  being  drove  from  that  country 
which  their  forefathers  long  enjoyed,  and  left  them  the  peace- 
able possession  of,  is  in  consequence  of  their  faithful  attachment 
to  the  King,  and  the  zeal  they  manifested  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  His  country  against  the  rebellious  subjects  in  America. 

«  From  the  promises  made  by  the  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  Canada,  that  their  losses  should  be  made  good,  and 
that  soon,  when  I  left  them,  I  was  desired  to  put  His  Majesty's 
ministers  in  mind  of  their  long  and  sincere  fiiendship  for  the 
English  nation,  in  whose  cause  their  ancestors  and  they  have 
so  often  fought  and  so  fireely  bled,— of  their  late  happy  settle- 
ments,  before  the  rebellion,  and  their  present  situation,— and  to 
request  their  claims  might  be  attended  to,  and  that  orders  may 
be  given  for  what  they  are  to  receive  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble,  m  order  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  settlement  they 
are  now  making;  in  some  measure  stock  their  farms,  and  get 
such  articles  and  materials  as  all  settlements  m  new  countries 
require,  and  which  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  do  before  they  are 
paid  for  their  losses. 

«  On  my  mentioning  these  matters,  since  my  arrival  in  Em?- 
land,  I  am  informed  orders  are  given  that  this  shaU  be  done  • 
which  will  give  great  relief  and  satisfaction  to  those  faithful 
Indians,  who  will  have  spirit  to  go  on,  and  their  hearts  be  filled 
with  grautude  for  the  King,  their  father's,  great  kindness,  which 
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I  pmy  leave,  in  their  behalf,  to  acknowledge,  and  to  thank  your 
Lordship  for  your  friendship. 

"JOSEPH  BRANT,  Captain,  or 

^  Thatendaneoea. 
"^  Landanj  4dh  January,  1786." 

On  the  same  day  Captain  Brant  was  honoiedby  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary,  on  which  occasion  he  addressed  his  Lord- 
ship in  the  following  speech,  a  copy  of  which  was  delivered  in 
writing  . —  •      , 

Speech  of  Captain  Brant  to  Lord  Sidney. 

^  My  Lord, 

<<  I  am  happy  at  the  honor  of  being  before  your  Lordship,  and 
having  an  opportunity  of  delivering  the  following  speech  to  you, 
in  behalf  of  the  Five  United  Nations  of  Indians,  and  their  con 
.federates  in  North  America. 

<^  The  cause  of  my  coming  to  England  being  of  the  most 
serious  consequence  to  the  whole  Indian  Confed^cy,  I  intreat 
your  Lordship  patiently  to  hear  and  listen  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say. 

^  We  hope  it  is  a  truth  well  known  in  this  country,  what  a 
fiiithful  part  we  took  in  their  behalf  in  the  late  dispute  with  the 
Americans :  and  though  we  have  been  told  peace  has  long  since 
be^i  concluded  between  you  and  them,  it  is  not  finally  settled 
with  us,  which  causes  ^great  uneasiness  through  all  the  Indian 
nations. 

^  When  we  heard  peace  was  made  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  Americans,  we  made  application  to  General  Haldimand  at 
Q^uebec,  to  know  our  situation,  delivering  him  a  speech  at  the 
same  time,  which  we  requested  might  be  sent  to  the  Ejng--t& 
copy  of  which  I  now  deliver  to  your  Lordship. 

.  <<  Having  in  that  speech,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  pointed 
out  what  friendship  we  had  shown  to  the  English  firom  the  ear- 
liest time  of  their  arrival  in  America,  and  being  conscious  of  the 
active  part  our  fore&thers  and  we  had  taken  in  their  &vor  in 
evc^jdispute  they  have  had  with  their  enemies,  we  were  struck 
with  vtofushment  at  hearing  we  were  forgot  in  the  treaty. 
Notwithstanding  the  manner  we  were  told  this,  we  could  not 
believe  it  possible  such  firm  firiends  and  allies  could  be  so  neg- 
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lected  by  a  nation  remarkable  for  its  honor  and  glory,  whom 
vre  had  served  with  so  much  zeal  and  iSdelity.  For  this  reason 
we  applied  to  the  King's  Commander4n-chief^  in  Canada  in  a 
'  friendly  and  private  way,  wishing  not  to  let  those  people  in  re- 
bellion know  the  concern  and  trouble  we  were  under.  From 
the  time  of  delivering  that  speech,  near  three  years,  we  have  had 
no  answer,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  great  suspense  and  uneasi- 
ness of  mind.  This  is  well  known  to  the  officers  who  com- 
manded at  the  upper  posts  in  America,  as  is  also  our  zeal  for 
His  Majesty's  service  during  the  war. 

"  Our  trouble  and  distress  is  greatly  increased  by  many  things 
the  Americans  have  said,  to  whom  we  have  avoided  giving  any 
direct  answers,  or  entering  into  any  engagements  with,  before 
we  have  an  answer.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  our 
Superintendent-General,  in  Canada,  we  hoped  to  have  received 
it ;  in  full  expectation  of  which,  several  of  our  first  and  princi- 
pal chiefs  c^Une  down  the  country  to  meet  him  and  hear  it,  and 
were  very  much  mortified  and  sorry  at  being  disappointed.  It 
was  then  resolved  that  I  should  comie  to  England,  and  I  hope 
the  necessity  we  are  under  of  getting  this  cmswer  will  plead  my 
excuse  for  the  trouble  I  give  your  Lordship. 

<^  It  is,  my  Lord,.the  earnest  desire  of  the  Five  United  Nations, 
and  the  whole  Indian  Confederacy,  that  I  may  have  an  answer 
to  that  speech ;  and  from  our  present  situation,  as  well  as  that  ot 
the  American  States,  who  have  surveyed  and  laid  out  great  part 
of  the  lands  in  our  coimtry,  on  our  side  of  the  boundary  line 
fixed  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1765,  the  last  time  we  granted  any  ter- 
ritory to  the  King,  (at  which  time  some  of  the  governors  at- 
tended in  person,  and  where  they  did  not,  commissioners,  vested 
with  full  powers,  appeared  on  their  behalf;  so  that  we  had  all 
ffie  reason  to  hope  that  the  ti*ansaction  was  binding  with  respect 
to  all  parties,)  but  through  their  encroaching  disposition,  we 
have  found  they  pay  little  regard  to  engagements,  and  are  there- 
fore apprehensive  of  immediate  serious  consequences.  This  we 
shall  avoid  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  as  dearly  as  we  love  our 
lands.  But  should  it,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  happen,  we  de- 
flixe  to  know  whether  we  are  to  be  considered  as  Bis  Ma]est3^ 
£iithful  allies,  and  have  diat  support  and  countenance  4kich  as 
tfld  and  true  friends  expect. 

^  I  beg  liberty  to  tell  your  Lordship,  that  your  answBr  to  these 
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matters  will  be  the  meaxaof  relieving  all  onr  nations  from  that 
Teary  troaUesome  and  uneasy  suspense  they  now  labor  under, 
and  this  diey  all  hope  for  on  my  return. 

«  JOS.  BRANT,  Captain,  or 
"  London,  4th  Jan.  1786.  *'  THATENDANEGEii. 

"<  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sidney? 

The  forest  chief  was  not  an  unsuccessful  envoy,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  subjoined  communication  from  Lord  Sidney — so 
fiur  at  least  as  relates  to  the  indemnification  claimed  by  the  Mo< 
hawks  and  their  allies  of  the  Six  Nations : — 

Lord  Sidney  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Whitehall^  6th  April,  1786. 
"  Sir, 

^  The  King  has  had  under  his  royal  consideration  the  two 
letters  which  you  delivered  to  me  on  the  4th  of  January  last,  iu 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Johnson  and  other  officers  of  the  Indian 
Department;  the  first  of  them  representing  the  claims  of  the 
Mohawks  for  losses  sustained  by  them  and  other  tribes  of  In- 
dians,  firom  the  depredations  committed  on  their  lands  by  the 
Americans  during  the  late  war ;  and  the  second,  expressing  the 
desire  q£  the  confederacy  to  be  informed  what  assistance  they 
might  expect  firom  this  country  in  case  they  should  be  engaged 
in  disputes  with  the  Americans  relative  to  their  lands,  situated 
within  the  territory  to  which  His  Majesty  has  relinquished  his 
sovereignty. 

"  Were  the  right  of  individuals  to  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  depredations  of  an  enemy  to  be  admitted,  no 
country,  however  opulent  it  might  be,  could  support  itself  under 
such  a  burthen,  especially  when  the  contest  happens  to  have 
taken  an  unfiivorabLe  turn.  His  Majesty,  upon  this  ground,  con^ 
eeives  that,  consistently  with  evefy  principle  of  justice,  he  might 
withhold  his  royal  concurrence  to  the  liquidation  of  those  de^ 
mands ;  but  His  Majesty,  in  consideration  of  the  zealous  and 
hearty  exertions  of  his  Indian  allies  in  the  support  of  his  causey 
fmd  as  a  proof  of  his  moct  firiendly  disposition  toward  them,  haa 
l)een  graciously  pleased  to  consent  that  the  losses  already  certi^ 
fied  by  his  Superintendent-General  shall  be  made  good ;  that  a 
fiivoiable  attention  shall  be  shown  to  the  claims  of  othersy  wha 
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have  pursued  the  same  system  of  ccAduct ;  and  that  Sir  Guy 
CarletoUy  his  Governor  Greneral  of  his  American  dominions, 
shall  take  measures  for  carrying  his  royal  commands  into  exe- 
cution immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Cluebec. 

'^  This  liberal  conduct  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty,  he  trusts, 
will  not  leave  a  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  his  Indian  allies  that 
he  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  attend  to  their  future  wel&re ; 
and  that  he  shall  be  anxious,  upon  every  occasion  wherein  their 
happiness  may  be  concerned,  to  give  them  such  £surther  testimo* 
nies  of  his  royal  fav^r  and  countenance,  as  can,  consistently  with 
a  due  r^^ard  to  the  national  faith,  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
his  crown,  be  afforded  to  them. 

"  His  Majesty  recommends  to  his  Indian  allies  to  continue 
united  in  their  councils,  and  that  their  measures  may  be  con- 
ducted with  temper  and  moderation ;  from  which,  add^  to  a 
peaceable  demeanor  on  iheir  part,  they  must  experience  many 
essential  benefits,  and  be  most  Ukdy  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
possession  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  tlieir  ancestors 
have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

"  With  great  truth  and  regard, 
"Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Sli>NET. 

"  To  Captain  Joseph  Brant^ 

"  Thayendanegeay       \ 

It  appears,  that  during  his  negotiations  with  the  ministers^ 
conversations  had  been  held  touching  his  claim  to  half-pay ; 
but  from  the  loss  of  papers, .  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  precise 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Captain  Brant  held  His  Majestjrs 
commission  during  the  war  as  a  Captain.  But  it  was  probably 
a  special  commission,  not  in  the  regular  line  of  the  army,  and 
consequently  there  may  have  been  doubts  as  to  his  title  to  half- 
pay  on  the  reduction  which  followed  the  war.  No  matter, 
however,  for  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case,  such-  doubts 
were  entertained,  and  were  the  occasion  of  the  following  mag* 
nanimous  letter  from  the  chief  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  under 
Secretaries,  a  copy  of  which  was  preserved  among  the  private 
papers  of  the  warrior: — 


% 
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Captain  Brant  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean.  (No  Date.) 
u  Sir  :— 

« Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  I  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  about  the  half-pay,  or  pension,  which  you 
and  I  have  talked  about. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  ever  mentioned  such  a  thing  to  you. 
It  was  really  owing  to  promises  made  to  me  by  certain  persons 
several  times  during  the  late  war,  that  I  should  always  be  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  at  war  or  peace.  At  that  time  I 
never  asked  any  body  to  make  me  such  a  promise.  It  was  of 
their  own  free  will. 

**  When  I  joined  the  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it 
was  purely  on  accoxmt  of  my  forefathers'  engagements  with  the 
King.  I  always  looked  upon  these  engagements,  or  covenants, 
between  the  King  and  the  Indian  Nations,  as  a  sacred  thing. 
Therefore  I  was  not  to  be  frighted  by  the  threats  of  the  rebels 
at  that  time.  I  assure  you  I  had  no  other  view  in  it.  And  this 
was  my  real  case  from  the  beginning. 

"  However,  after  this,  the  English  gave  me  pay  and  a  com- 
mission from  the  Oonmiander-in-chief,  which  I  gladly  received 
as  a  mark  of  attention,  though  I  never  asked  for  it ;  and  I  believe 
my  trouble  and  risques  was  of  equal  value  to  the  marks  of  at- 
tention I  received :  I  am  sure  not  too  much  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Indians,  or  I  should  not  have  accepted  them,  as  I  should  be 
sorry  to  raise  jealousies.  My  meaning  for  mentioning  those 
things  to  you,  is  because  I  saw  there  was  some  difficulty  on  yont 
part  how  to  act  on  this  head  relative  to  half-pay  or  pension  ;— 
and  when  it  does  not  seem  clear,  I  should  be  sorry  to  accept  it. 
Therefore  I  beg  of  you  will  say  no  more  about  it ; — for  was  1 
to  get  it  when  there  were  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  it,  I 
should  not  be  happy.  For  which  reason  I  think  it  is  best  to  go 
without  it. 

"  I  am  now,  Sir,  to  beg  you  will  return  my  best  thanks  to  Go* 
vemment  for  what  they  [have]  done  for  me,  and  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  Humble  servant, 

"  Joseph  Brant. 

«  To  Sir  Evan  Nepean^  Under  Secretary ^  at  HomeP 
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There  are  a  frankness  and  manliness  of  Umeand  spiiit  in  dbis 
letter,  which  will  illustrate  a  striking  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  writer,  and  are  worthy  of  high  approbation.  It  is  the  only 
paper  of  any  consequence  connected  with  the  Captain's  mission 
to  England,  in  addition  to  those  already  cited,  that  remaina 

The  chieftain's  visit  must  have  been  most  agreeable,  since,,  in 
addition  to  the  success  which  crowned  his  labors  in  regard  tx> 
the  claims  \>f  the  Indians,  no  pains  were  i^)ared  to  render  his 
lesidence  in  London  one  of  uninterrupted  gratification.  He 
was  caressed  by  the  noble  and  the  great,  and  was  alike  welcome 
at  court  or  at  ttie  banquets  of  the  heir  apparent — who,  with  all 
fads  faults,  was  <<  the  first  gentlemcoi  in  the  realm  f — a  fine  classi- 
cal scholar  himself  and  a  lover  of  genius  and  intellect — of  let- 
ters and  men  of  letters — of  sparkling  wit,  as  well  as  wine. 
Among  his  most  fi;equent  guests  were  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan^ 
and  others  of  that  splendid  galaxy  of  eloquence  and  intellect — 
the  master  ^irits  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
who  were  at  that  time  basking  in  the  simshine  of  the  Prince's 
favor,  and  living  in  the  hope  of  more  substantial  things  to  conoe. 
Though  deficient  in  his  literary  acquisitions,  Brant,  with  great 
strength  of  mind  and  shrewdness  of  observation,  had,  more- 
over, sufficient  taste  and  cultivation  to  appreciate  society^even  of 
this  elevated  and  intellectual  character.  The  natural  reserve 
of  the  Indian  temperament  he  could  assume  or  throw  ofi*  at  plea* 
sure,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  he  could  himself 
use  the  weapons  of  humor  and  sarcasm  with  a  good  share  of 
skill  and  dexterity. 

Several  anecdotes  have  been  preserved  in  well-authenticated 
tradition,  illustrative  of  these  traits  of  character.  One  of  these 
is  the  following : — Among  the  gentlemen  of  rank  with  whom 
Brant  was  acquainted,  was  a  nobleman  of  whom  it  was  scanda- 
lously reported  that  his  place  was  purchased  by  the  illicit  favors 
bestowed  upon  another  by  his  beautifiil  wife.  On  one  occasion 
his  Lordship  undertook  to  rally  the  forest  chief  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  wild  and  rude  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians, 
to  which  they  pertinaciously  adhered  notwithstanding  all  the 
attempts  made  to  improve  them  by  the  arts  of  civilization.  Some 
of  their  absurd  practices,  of  which  the  English,  as  his  Lordship 
remarked,  thought  very  strange,  were  particularised.  Brant 
listened  very  patiently  until  it  became  his  turn  to  speak,  when 
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he  replied  that  there  were  customs  in  England,  also,  of  which 
the  Indians  thou^t  very  strange.  "  And  pray  what  are  they  ?" 
inquired  his  Lordship.  «  Why,"  answered  the  chief,  "  the  In- 
dians hare  heard  that  it  is  a  practice  in  England  for  men  who 
are  bora  chiefs  to  sell  the  virtue  of  their  squaws  for  place,  and 
for  money  to  buy  their  venison !"  The  Mohawk  occupied 
a  position  which  enabled  him  to  say  what  he  pleased  with  im- 
punity. But  in  the  present  instance  the  rebuke  was  doubly 
withering, — ^from  the  gravity  and  assumed  simplicity  witfi  which 
it  was  uttered,  and  the  certainty  that  the  titled  gentleman  could 
not  mistake  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  while  he  could  neither 
parry  nor  avoid,  nor  appear  to  notice  it. 

During  his  stay  in  London,  a  grand  fancy  ball,  or  masquerade, 
was  got  up  with  great  splendor,  and  numerously  attended  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  Captain  Brant,  at  the  instance  of  Earl 
Moira,  was  also  present,  richly  dressed  in  the  costume  of  his 
nation,  wemring  no  mask,  but  painting  one  half  of  his  face. 
His  plumes  nodded  as  proudly  in  his  cap  as  though  the  blood  of 
a  hundred  Percies  coursed  through  his  veins,  and  his  tomahawk 
glittered  in  his  girdle  like  burnished  silver.  There  was,  1  ikewise, 
in  the  gay  and  gallant  throng  a  stately  Turkish  diplomat  of  rank, 
accompanied  by  two  houris,  whose  attention  was  particularly 
attracted  by  the  grotesque  appearance  of  tfie  chieftain's  singular, 
and,  as  he  supposed,  &ntastic  attire.  The  pageant  was  brilliant  as 
the  imagination  could  desire;  but  amongthe  whole  motley  throng 
of  pilgrims  and  warriors,  hermits  and  shepherds,  knights,  dam- 
sels, and  gipsi^  there  was,^  to  the  eye  of  the  Mussulman,  no 
character  so  picturesque  and  striking  as  that  of  the  Mohawk ; 
which,  being  natural,  appeared  to  be  the  best  made  up.  He 
scrutinised  the  chief  very  closely,  and  mistaking  his  rouge  ei 
noir  complexion  for  a  painted  visor,  the  Turk  took  the  liLerty  of 
attempting  to  handle  his  jiose.  Brant  had,  of  course,  watched 
the  workhigs  of  his  observation,  and  felt  in  the  hiimor  of  a  little 
sports  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Hassan  touched  his  facial 
point  of  honor,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  of  no  better 
material  than  the  parchment  nose  of  the  Strasburgh  trumpeter, 
than  the  Chieftain  made  the  hall  resound  with  the  appalling  war- 
whoopi  and  at  the  same  instant  the  tomahawk  leaped  from  his 
girdle,  and  flashed  around  the  astounded  Mussulman'ii  head  as 
ihoogfa  his  good  master,  the  Sultan,  in  a  minute  more,  would  be 
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lelieved  from  any  future  trouble  in  the  naatter  of  taking  it  off 
Such  a  piercing  and  frightful  cry  had  never  before  rung  through 
that  salon  of  &shion ;  and  breaking  suddenly,  and  with  startling 
wildness,  upon  the  ears  of  the  merry  throng,  its  effect  was  prodi- 
gious.   The  Turk  himself  trembled  with  terror,  while  the  female 
toasquers — ^the  gentle  shepherdesses,  and  fortune-telling  crones, 
Turks,  Jews  and  gipsies,  bear-leaders  and  their  bears,  FalstaflSs, 
fiiars,  and   fortime-tellers,  Sultans,   nurses   and   Columbines, 
shrieked,  screamed  and  scudded  away  as  though  the  Mohawks 
had  broken  into  the  festive  hall  in  a  body.    The  matter,  however, 
was  soon  explained ;  and  the  incident  was  accounted  as  happy  in 
the  end  as  it  was  adroitly  enacted  by  the  good-humored  Mohawk.* 
But  neither  the  pleasures  of  society,  nor  the  follies  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  nor  the  special  business  of  his  mission,  nor  the  views 
of  political  ambition  which  he  was  cherishing,  made  him  forget^ 
ful  of  the  moral  wants  of  his  people.     Notwithstanding  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  his  life,  he  had  found  time  to  translate  the 
Gospel  of  Mcurk  into  the  Mohawk  language ;  and  as  most  of  the 
Indian  Prayer  and  Psalm  Books  previously  in  use  had  been 
either  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  war,  the  opportunity  of  his 
visit  was  chosen  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gios- 
pe]  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  bring  out  a  new  and  superior  edition  of 
that  work,  under  Brant's  own  supervision,  and  including  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  as  translated  by  him.    This  was  the  first  of  the 
Gospels  ever  translated  entire  into  the  Mohawk  language.  -   The 
book  was  elegantly  printed  in  large  octavo,  under  the  imxnediate 
patronage  of  the  King.    It  was  printed  in  alternate  pages  of 
English  and  Mohawk ;  and  the  volume  contained  the  psalms  and 
occasional  prayers  before  published,  together  with  the  services  of 
communion,  baptism,  matrimony,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
It  was  embellished  with  a  number  of  scriptural  engravings,  ele- 
gant for  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that  day ;  the  frontispiece  represent- 
ing the  interior  of  a  chapel,  with  portraits  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  a  bishop  standing  at  either  hand,  and  groups  of  Indiana 
Receiving  the  sacred  books  from  both  their  Majesties.! 

*  This  incident  wag  somewhat  differently  relacedby  the  British  Magazine^  wliioh 
lepreaented  that  the  weapon  was  raised  by  Brant  in  sober  earnest ;  he  having  takea 
th«  freedom  of  the  Turk  for  a  real  indignity:   But  such  was  dearly  not  the  fact.  His 
fim^  n^er  «>  ivitevtooC  it. 
,  t  A  tmdaopiA  Qppy  of  thi«  yalotblA  bool^  m  moioQM  g^t,  ]iM  b^ 
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It  is  not  known  at  what  time  of  the  year  1786  Captain  Brant 
turned  his  back  upon  the  gay  metropolis  of  England,  to  bury 
himself  once  more  in  the  deep  forests  toward  the  setting  sun.  It 
must,  however,  have  been  soon  after  receiving  Lord  Sidney's  dis- 
patch of  April  6th,  since,  among  the  papers  of  the  chief,  there  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  after  his  return,  by  Major  Matthews,  who 
was  attached  to  the  military  family  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  dated  at 
Montreal,  July  24, 1786.  Early  in  the  month  of  December  fol- 
lowing he  will  also  be  found  attending  an  Indian  Council  &rin 
the  country  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

the  autbor  by  Mrs.  Kerr.    It  bdong^  to  the  widow  of  the  old  chief,  and  contain* 
the  noord  of  his  death. 
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Difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  after  the  Treatj^— Re> 
fosal  of  the  former  to  sarrender  the  western  posts — Mission  of  Baron  Steuben  ts 
Canada — ^Indications  of  fresh  Indian  hostilities— Movements  of  Caotain  Brant-« 
Grand  Indian  Council  at  the  Huron  Village — Address  to  the  United  States — ^Le^ 
ter  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  General  Knox,  to  Captain  Brant — ^Letter  of  Sir 
John  Johnson  to  Brant— Letter  of  Msjor  Matthews  to  Brant,  disclosing  the  views 
of  Lord  Dorchester  respecting  the  retention  of  the  western  posts — Message  from 
the  Harons  to  the  Five  liations,  proposing  another  grand  uouncil — ^Preparations 
of  General  St  Clair  for  negotiating  with  the  Indians — Brant  begins  to  distrust 
them  all — Letter  of  Brant  to  Patrick  Langan,  Sir  John  Johnson's  Secretary- 
Letter  of  Brant  to  Sir  John  Johnson — Great  Council  at  Miamis — ^Letter  of  Captain 
Brant  to  Patrick  LansAn — St.  Clair's  negotiations  at  Fort  Harmar — The  policy  of 
dividing  to  conquer— better  of  Captain  Brant  to  Major  Matthews — Jealousies  of 
Brant  among  the  Indians — Council  against  him  at  Montreal — ^Letter  to  him  from 
Major  Matthews — ^Letter  of  Brant  in  reply — Letter  to  Colonel  M'Donnell — Sus- 
pected plot  against  the  Endish  at  Detroit,  and  Brant  and  his  Mohawks,  by  the 
Hurons,  Chippewas,  and  Pottawattamies— Letter  to  Brant  from  Sir  John  John- 
son— Brant  turns  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  letters — Endeavors  to  obtain  a 
stated  Missionary — Resumes  the  preparation  of  Religious  books — ^Letter  from 
President  Willara — ^John  Norton — ^Land  diiiiculties  among  the  Indians  in  the 
state  of  New- York — Letter  from  Governor  Clinton  to  Brant. 

Unhappilt  th6treat7  of  peace  did  not  bring  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  immediately  to  so  good  an  understand- 
ing with  each  other  as  could  have  been  desired.  Several  import- 
ant questions  remained  for  subsequent  arrangement.  The  treaty 
proposed  a  general  restoration  of  confiscated  property  to  all  such 
loyalists  as  had  not  actually  borne  aims  in  the  service  of  the 
King.  The  American  Congress  passed  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  this  clause  of  the  treaty  by  the  several 
states ;  but  it  was  not  considered  binding,  and  South  Carolina 
alone  approached  to  a  compliance  therewith.  There  was,  like- 
wise, an  explicit  provision  in  the  treaty,  respecting  the  payment 
of  debts  due  by  Americans  to  British  subjects,  not  resting  upon 
a  recommendation  only ;  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  sadly  neg- 
lected. Indeed,  the  states  in  which  those  debts  chiefly  lay, 
showed  but  too  plainly  an  indisposition  to  aid  in  carrjring  the 
stipulation  into  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  n^oes  belong- 
ing to  American  citizens  who  were  in  the  possession  and  service 
of  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  were  not  restored ;  and,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation.  Great  Britain  refiised  to  surrender  the 
military  posts  upon  the  American  side  of  the  great  lakes.  The 
surrender  of  those  posts  was  expected  with  the  utmost  con- 
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fid^ice,  as  one  of  the  most  immediate  consequences  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  To  this  end,  Congress  instructed  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  to  receive 
and  occupy  the  posts  in  the  Summer  of  178'^;  and  in  July  of 
that  season,  the  Baron  Steuben  was  despatched  by  General 
Washington  on  a  mission  to  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand  at  Que- 
bec, to  concert  the  necessary  dispositions,  and  proceed  along  the 
frontiers  as  far  as  Detroit,  to  examine  the  different  posts,  and 
report  in  r^ard  to  their  condition,  and  how  many  and  which  of 
them  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  United  States  permanently  to 
occupy.*  The  Baron  met  General  Haldimand  at  Sorel,  on  his 
way  to  visit  the  country  of  the  lakes  himself.  But  on  making 
known  his  business,  the  British  commander  informed  him  that 
he  had  received  no  instructions  for  the  evacuation  of  the  posts, 
or  for  any  other  objects  than  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with 
which  he  had  complied.  He  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the  Baron  upon  the  subject, 
and  even  refused  him  the  necessary  passports  for  visiting  Niaga- 
ra and  Detroit.t  In  addition  to  this,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  not  sufficient  power  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  a  commercial  treaty.  Great  Britain  refus- 
ed to  join  in  the  negotiation  of  such  an  instrument.^  Thus 
situate — the  government  and  people  of  each  nation  complain- 
ing* of  the  other — crimination  and  recrimination  ensued,  until 
the  public  feeling  became  irritated  almost  to  exasperation. 

The  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  brooding  over  the  real  or  fan 
cied  wrongs  they  had  sustained  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
and  irritated  at  the  onward  current  of  the  white  population 
pressing  in  their  own  direction,  were  becoming  restiff ;  particu- 
larly the  more  distant  tribes  at  the  south-west ;  and  their  move- 
ments  indicated  any  thing  but  pacific  intentions.  Indeed,  along 
some  portions  of  the  western  frontier,  particularly  on  the  Ohio 
river,  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  they  had  been  at  peace.  Both 
in  1785  and  in  1786,  acts  of  individual  hostility  were  not  unfire 

•  Letter  of  Washington  to  General  Haldimand,  July  12,  1783.  Also,  Instruc* 
tioos  of  the  same  to  Baron  Steuben.  t  Sparks. 

t  The  fact  was  but  too  true.  Af^er  the  common  danger  of  the  war  had  ceased  to 
Iffi^  the  States  together,  the  articles  of  the  Conftderation  were  but  a  rope  of  sand. 
The  gof  emment  was^  indeed,  bat  a  ricketty  ooocero  until  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
Mitotion  of  1787. 
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quent  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Kentucky  border : 
and  in  both  of  those  years  larger  parties  had  repeatedly  attacked 
the  crews  of  boats  descending  the  river.  It  was  likewise  certain 
that  two  years  only  had  elapsed  after  the  close  of  the  war  before 
a  hostile  combination  of  the  great  north-western  nations  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed ;  and  docuipentary  proof  has  been 
adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  that  a  powerful  and  influential 
messenger,  in  the  person  of  Captain  Brant,  had  been  instructed 
by  those  nations  to  ascertain  prospectively  the  measure  of  assist- 
ance they  might,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  expect  to  receive 
fW>m  Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Sidney,  in  his  reply  to 
the  mess8|;e  of  Thayendanegea,  had  avoided  committing  himself 
either  way  upon  this  point.  But  the  message  of  the  Mohawk 
chie^  and  the  reply  of  the  minister,  were  alike  unknown  to  the 
public  at  that  day.  Still,  it  was  to  the  detention  of  the  posts  on 
the  lakes  that  the  hostile  temper  manifested  by  the  Indicms,  and 
Iheir  frequent  outrages  on  the  jQrontier,  were  ascribed;  with 
more  justice,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  than  Great  Britain  would 
be  willing  to  allow. 

The  conduct  of  Captain  Brant,  moreover,  when  illustrated  by 
his  private  correspondence  as  well  as  his  public  actions,  wUl 
presently  appear  very  mysterious,  if  not  equivocal.  By  retiring 
with  his  own  nation  into  Canada,  the  Moliawks  had  not  with- 
drawn from  the  Confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations,  nor  had  Tha- 
yendanegea relinquished  his  official  rank  as  the  principal  or  su- 
perior chief  of  the  whole,  though  five  of  them  remained  within 
the  United  States.  The  differences  whicti  thus  early  sprang  up 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  arose  upon  a  ques* 
tion  of  boundary ;  the  latter  maintaining  that  the  Ohio  river 
was  not  to  be  crossed  by  the  people  of  the  former.  Captain 
Brant  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Indians  at  large  upon  this  qnes- 
don,  and  had  early  and  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  compass 
a  grand  confederation  of  all  the  north-western  tribes  and  nations, 
of  which,  it  is  believed,  he  intended  to  be  the  head.  The  in- 
cipient steps  to  the  formation  of  such  a  confederacy,  the  reader 
has  already  seen,  had  been  taken  in  1785,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  England.  On  his  return  in  the  following  year,  his 
efEbrts  for  that  object  were  renewed.*    In  December,  1786,  a 

♦  Letter  of  Genertl  Knoat,  Secretary  of  War— Uth  Blay,  1791. 
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grand  confederate  council  of  the  Indians  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 
including  the  Six  Nations,  was  held  at  Huron  Village,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  River.  This  council  was  attended  bjr  the 
Six  Nations,  and  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Twitchtwees,  [Miamis,] 
Sbawanese,  Chippewas,  Cherokees,  Delawares,  Pottawattamies, 
and  the  Wabash  Confederates.  On  the  18th  of  that  month,  an 
address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  agreed  upon, 
the  tone  of  which  was  pacific — ^provided  the  United  States  made 
no  encroachments  upon  their  lands  beyond  the  Ohio.  After  a 
declaration  of  their  surprise  that  they  were  not  included  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  they  observed  that  they  had  nevertheless  received 
a  message  from  the  King,  advising  them  to  remain  quiet.  They 
had  likewise  received  two  very  agreeable  messages  from  the 
thirteen  States,  from  the  tenor  of  which  they  had  anticipated  a 
period  of  repose.  But  while  they  were  devising  the  best  mea- 
sures to  secure  this  result  and  form  a  lasting  reconciliation — 
while  they  had  <<  the  best  thoughts  in  their  minds,  mischief  had 
happened."  Still,  they  were  anxious  to  prevent  farther  trou- 
ble, as  a  principal  means  of  which  they  recommended  that  no 
treaties  should  be  formed  by  the  United  States  with  separate 
Indian  tribes  or  nations ;  but  that  all  treaties  for  lands  should  be 
negotiated  c^nly  and  above  board,  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  by  the  united  voice  of  the  Confederacy.  They  attributed 
the  '<  mischief  and  confusion  "  that  had  arisen,  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  would  have  every  thing  their  own  way — that 
they  would  "  kindle  the  council-fires  wherever  they  thought  pro- 
« per,  without  consulting  the  Indians."  At  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix  in  1784,  they  had  urged  a  different  policy ;  and  they 
believed  that,  had  the  course  then  recommended,  of  treating  only 
in  a  general  conference  of  the  nations,  been  pursued,  all  would 
have  continued  peace  and  concord  between  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  nuschiefi  that  had  happened,  the  council  professed 
their  strong  desire  of  peace.  "  This,"  they  said,  "  is  the  deter- 
**  mination  of  all  the  chiefe  of  the  Confederacy,  now  assembled, 
**  notwithstanding  that  several  Indian  chiefs  were  killed  in  our 
•^villages,  even  when  in  council,  and  when  absolutely  engaged 
'  «*  in  promoting  peace  with  you,  the  thirteen  United  States."  In 
Older  to  ensure  this  desirable  result,  they  proposed  a  gi*aiid  con- 
siderate council,  to  be  holden  at  some  half-way  place  in  the  en- 
suing spring — ^recommending  to  the  United  States,  in  the  mean 
vol..  II.  34  « 
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tirae  to  prevent  their  surveyors  and  other  people  from  crossing 
to  the  Indian  side  of  the  Ohio.  This  important  address  con 
eluded  in  the  following  words : — "  Brothers  :  It  shall  not  be 
^^  our  faults,  if  the  plans  whicli  we  have  suggested  to  you  should 
^  not  be  carried  into  execution.  In  that  case  the  event  will  be 
<<  very  precarious,  and  if  fresh  ruptures  ensue,  we  hope  to  be 
^  able  to  exculpate  ourselves,  and  shall  most  assuredly,  with  our 
^<  united  force,  be  obliged  to  defend  those  rights  and  privileges 
'<  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors ;  and  if 
"  we  should  be  thereby  reduced  to  misfortunes,  the  world  will 
"  pity  us  when  they  think  of  the  amicable  proposals  we  now 
"  make  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  Uood.  These 
^  are  our  thoughts  and  firm  resolves,  and  we  earnestly  desire 
^  that  you  would  transmit  to  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  your  an- 
"  swer,  be  it  what  it  may." 

This  addreiss,  the  ultimatum  antecedent  to  the  general  war 
that  afterward  arose,  was  not  signed  by  individual  diie&,  but 
by  the  nation,  the  name  of  the  nation  being  written,  and  the 
bird  or  animal  adopted  as  the  national  emblem  rudely  marked 
upon  the  paper.  Thayendanego^  was  present  and  active  at 
this  council,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  letter,  found  among 
his  papers,  from  the  American  Secretary  of  War,  General 
Knox: — 

General  Knox  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  War  Office,  July  23d,  1787. 
"Sir:— 

"  On  the  17th  instant,  and  not  before,  I  received  the  favor  of 
your  letter,  dated  *  Huron  Town,  Dec.  18th,  1786/  enclosing 
the  original  speech  by  the  several  nations  of  Indians  met  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

"It  appears  from  the  information  of  General  Butler,  the  Su- 
perintendent, that  the  Shawanese  neglected  to  forward  the  above 
despatches  at  the  time  it  was  expected  they  would ;  and  it  ap- 
pears by  a  letter  from  Captain  Pipe,  of  the  Delawares,  and  the 
Half-King  of  the  Wyandots,  dated  at  Sandusky  the  3d  of  June, 
that  they  forwarded  tfie  despatches  finally  to  Port  Htt — at  which . 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  also,  your  messengers  arrived  with 
your  letters  to  General  Butler,  dated  BuflFalo  Creek,  the  16th  of 
May,  1787,  enclosmg  a  copy,  or  translation,  of  the  speech  of 
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the  chie&,  transmitted  by  Captain  Pipe  and  the  Half-King  of 
the  Wyandpts. 

^  I  mention  these  circumstances,  to  convince  you  that  the 
result  of  your  council,  at  the  Huron  village;  in  December,  has 
been  a  long  time  in  travelling  to  this  city. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  your  papers,  they  were  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, who  have  taken  the  same  into  consideration,  and  will 
soon  comef  to  some  decision  thereon,  which  will  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  Superintendant,  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  you. 

^  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

«  Sir. 
"  Your  most  obedient, 
"  Humble  servant, 

«H.  Knox. 
"Colonel  Joseph  Brant, 

"  One  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  Nation.^ 

Neither  the  preceding  letter,  nor  that  in  reply  to  which  it  was 
written,,  has  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  American 
Department  of  War.  The  signature  of  "  The  Five  Nations^y 
however,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  from  the  rank  and 
superior  intelligence  of  Thayendanegea,  there  can -^  be  little 
doubt  that  the  address  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  dictated,  if  not  written,  by  him.  That  it  was  In  entire  ac- 
cordance with  his  views,  appears  most  fully  by  the  following  let- 
ter from  Sir  John  Johnson.  This  letter  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, as  affording  the  first  authentic  evidence  of  the  equivocal  atti- 
tude Great  Britain  was  assuming  in  regard  to  the  Indian  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Sir  John  Johnson  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Quebec,  March  22d,  1787 
^Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  February.    1  am 

hax^py  to  find  things  turned  out  as  you  wished  at  your  several 

meetings  in  the  Indian  country  near  Detroit,  and  I  hope  it  may 

have  the  effect  you  wish  in  preventing  the  Americans  fiK)m  in* 

croaching  on  your  lands.    Your  conduct,  I  hope,  for  your  own 

sake,  will  always  be  such  as  to  justify  the  good  opinion  that  has 

been  entertained  of  you  by  your  firiends  the  English,  and  such 

as  will  merit  the  continuance  of  their  firiendship.  - 1  hope  in  all 
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your  decisions  you  will  conduct  yourselves  with  prudence  and 
moderaticm,  having  always  an  eye  to  the  friendship  that  has  so 
long  subsisted  between  you  and  the  King's  subjects,  upon  whcmi 
alone  you  can  and  ought  to  depend.  You  have  no  reason  to 
fear  any  breach  of  promise  on  tlie  part  of  the  King.  Is  he  not 
every  year  giving  fresh  proofs  of  his  friendship  1  What  greater 
could  you  expect  than  is  now  about  to  be  performed,  by  giving 
an  ample  compensation  for  your  losses,  which  is  yet  withheld 
from  us,  his  subjects  ?  Do  not  suffer  bad  men  or  evil  advisers 
to  lead  you  astray  ;  every  thing  that  is  reasonable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  friendship  that  ought  to  be  preserved  between  us, 
will  be  done  for  you  all.  Do  not  suffer  an  idea  to  hold  a  place 
in  your  mind,  that  it  will  be  for  your  interests  to  sit  still  and  see 
the  Americans  attempt  the  posts.*  It  is  for  your  sakes  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  that  we  hold  them.  If  you  become  indifferent 
about  them,  they  may  perhaps  be  given  up;  what  security 
would  you  then  have  ?  You  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a 
people  whose  blood  calls  aloud  for  revenge ;  whereas,  by  support- 
ing them,  you  encourage  us  to  hold  them,  and  encourage  the 
new  settlements,  already  considerable,  and  every  day  increasing 
by  numbers  coming  in,  who  find  they  can't  live  in  the  States. 
Many  thbusands  are  preparing  to  come  in.  This  increase  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  will  serve  as  a  protection  for  you,  should 
the  subjects  of  the  States,  by  endeavoring  to  make  farther  en* 
croachments  on  you,  disturb  your  quiet.  At  present  I  think 
there  is  little  to  apprehend  from  any  but  the  Southern  States ; 
those  to  the  eastward  are  already  opposed  to  each  other  in 
arms,  t  and  have  shed  blood,  and  the  disorder  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing throughout.  Men  of  character  are  coming  in  here  to  see  if 
no  assistance  will  be  given  them ;  and  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  were  the  most  violent  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  are  now  the  most  desirous  of  returning  under  the  British 
government,  should  Great  Britain  incline  to  receive  them, 
which  many  think  they  would  not. 

^  Remember  me  in  the  most  friendly  maimer  to  Mrs.  Brant 
all  your  family,  and  to  all  my  brothers  in  your  settlement,  and 

• 

*  Oswegatchie,  Oswego,  Nitgan,  Detroit  and  Mackinaw-— withheld  from  tlw 
United  States,  as  heretofore  stated  in  the  text 

t  This  allusion  refers  to  the  memorable  insurrection  of  Captain  Shajs,  inMii* 
Mchueetts. 
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tell  them  to  bepatient^  and  that  they  will  find  that  all  that  has 
been  jHomised  them,  coming  within  my  knowledge,  will  be  per- 
fcrmed.  I  hope  to  see  you  in  the  course  of  the  summer ;  in 
the  mean  time,  I  remain  with  truth, 

«  Deaf  Sir, 

''  Your  Mend  and 

^'  Hunible  servant, 

"  John  Johnson.'*  * 

The  object  of  this  communication  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  letter  of  Thayendanegea,  giving  the 
private  history  of  the  great  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  Indians, 
has  not  been  discovered.  Still,  enough  can  be  learned  from  the 
scattered  correspondence  that  remains,  to  show  that  Great  Bri- 
tain was  by  no  means  an  indifferent  bbserver  of  the  storm  ga- 
thering in  the  north-west.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  officers  of 
the  crown  in  Canada  were  rejoicing  in  the  insurrection  of  Cap- 
tain Shays  in  Massachusetts ;  which,  though  at  one  moment  of 
threatening  importance,  had  been  crushed  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Baronet's  letter  was  written,  of  which  result  he  had 
not  then  been  apprised.  That  insurrection  was  a  consequence, 
in  the  main,  of  the  weakness  of  the  government  of  the  conftde 
racy.  Fortunately,  however,  instead  of  working  farther  detri- 
ment to  the  republic,  its  influence  was  not  inconsiderable  in 
binding  the  states  more  sfirmly  together,  by  means  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  There  is  another 
feature  in  the  letter  of  Sir  John  deserving  to  be  noted.  It  dis- 
closes the  fact,  that  already,  even  so  early  as  the  year  1787, 
had  the  British  authorities  imbibed  the  aWrd  notion  that  the 
people  of  New  England,  who  had  been  first  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt,  wearied  with  their  freedom,  were  seeking  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union,  that  they  might  throw  themselves 
back  into  the  arms  of  their  former  sovereign.  Nor  was  this  idea 
eradicated  until  after  the  failure  of  a  miserable  intrigue,  under 
the  Canadian  administration  of  Sir  James  H.  Craig,  with  a  worth- 
less fellow  named  John  Henry,  in  1810. 

Great  Britain  not  only  continued  to  retain  possession  of  the 
north-western  posts,  but  added  to  their  strength.    Upon  this  sub- 

*  Copied  from  the  origioa^UMOg  the  Brent  papen. 
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ject,  and  the  policy  by  which  she  was  governed  in  regard  to  it, 
the  following  letter  reflects  additional  light  It  was  addressed 
to  Captain  Brant  by  Major  Matthews,  whose  name  has  already 
occurred  as  an  officer  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Ouy  Carleton — who 
had  now  become  Lord  Dorchester.  Matthews  had  been  assign- 
ed to  the  command  of  Detroit,  and  was  on  his  way  thither  when 
the  letter  was  written : — 

Major  Matthews  to  Captain  Brant. 

"  Niagaroy  29th  May,  1787. 
"My  Dear  Friend, 
"  A  few  days  before  I  left  Quebec,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  the  3d  April,  and  was  happy  at  the  prospect 
I  had  of  so  soon  answering  it  in  person,  and  once  more  shaking 
hands  together  upon  our  old  ground.  On  my  arrival  yester- 
day, I  was  much  disappointed  to  hear  that  you  had  left  this 
place,  and  gone  by  a  route  which,  for  the  present,  prevent^  om 
meeting ;  for  though  there  is  nothing  I  wish  more  than  to  pay 
you  a  visit  in  your  settlement,  and  to  have  a- conversation  with 
you,  the  despatch  which  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  making  to 
Detroit,  renders  it  impossible.  I  therefore  sit  down  to  thank  you 
for  the  information  in  your  last,  and  to  renew  our  old  agreement 
of  communicating  freely  to  each  other  whatsoever  we  may  know 
or  think  is  for  the  mutual  advantage  and  well-being  of  that 
cause,  which  has  always  been  common,  and  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, is  equally  dear  to  us  both ;  and  being  better  informed  of 
what  relates  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  this  quarter  than  when 
I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  shall  begin  by  informing  you  of  what  his 
Excellency,  Lord  Dorchester,  desired  I  would,  should  I  chance 
to  fall  in  with  you.  His  Lordship  wishes  you  should  be  ac- 
quainted that,  when  he  arrived  at  Quebec  last  fall,  it  was  too 
late  to  forward  any  thing  more  than  a  few  provisions  necessary 
for  the  posts  and  Indians,  a  part  of  which  even  could  not  pro- 
ceed on  account  of  the  ice ;  but  that  he  did  not  forget  the  pre- 
sents intended  for  the  Indians  ;  and  had,  as  sodn  as  the  conmiu^ 
nication  opened,  ordered  them  to  be  sent  up  from  Montreal.  At 
the  same  time  his  Lordship  was  sorry  to  learn,  that  while  the 
Indians  were  soliciting  his  assistance  in  their  preparations  for 
war,  some  of  the  Six  Nations  had  sent  deputies  to  Albany  to 
treat  with  the  Americans,  who,  it  is  said,  have  made  a  treaty 
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With  them,  granting  permission  to  make  roads  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  coming  to  Niagara ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  these  things,  the 
Indians  should  have  their  presents,  as  they  are  marks  of  the 
King's  approbation  of  their  former  conduct.  In  future  his 
Lordship  wishes  them  to  act  as  is  best  for  their  interest ;  be  can- 
not begin  a  war  with  the  Americans,  because  some  of  their  peo- 
ple encroaeh  and  make  depredations  upon  parts  of  the  Indian 
country ;  but  they  must  see  it  is  his  Lordship's  intention  to  de- 
fend the  posts ;  and  that  while  these  are  preserved,  the  Indians 
must  find  great  security  therefrom,  and  consequently  the  Ame- 
ricans greater  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  their  lands ;  but 
should  they  once  become  masters  of  the  posts,  they  will  sur- 
round the  Indians,  and  accompliiJi  their  purpose  with  little  trou- 
ble. From  a  consideration  of  all  which,  it  therefore  remains  with 
the  Indians  to  decide- what  is  most  for  their  own  interest,  and  to 
let  his  Lordship  know  their  determination,  that  he  may  take  his 
measures  accordingly ;  but,  whatever  their  resolution  is,  it  should 
be  taken  as  by  one  and  the  same  people,  by  which  means  they 
will  be  respected  and  become  strong ;  but  if  they  divide,  and  act 
one  part  against  the  other,  they  will  become  weak,  and  help  to 
destroy  each  other.  This,  my  dear  Joseph,  is  the  substance  of 
what  his  Lordship  desired  me  to  tell  you,  and  I  request  you 
will  give  his  sentiments  that  mature  consideration  which  their 
justice,  generosity,  and  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happi 
ness  of  the  Indians,  must  appear  to  all  the  world  to  merit. 

^  In  your  letter  to  me,  you  seem  apprehensive  that  the  En- 
glish are  not  very  anxious  about  the  defence  of  the  posts.  You 
will  soon  be  satisfied  that  they  have  nothing  more  at  heart,  pro- 
vided that  it  continues  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
they  remain  firm  in  doing  their  part  of  the  business,  by  prevent 
ing  the  Americans  from  coming  into  their  country,  and  conse 
quently  from  marching  to  the  posts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Indians  think  it  more  for  their  interest  that'  the  Americans 
should  have  possession  of  the  posts,  and  be  established  in  their 
country,  they  ought  to  declare  it,  that  the  English  need  no 
longer  be  put  to  the  vast  and  unnecessary  expense  and  incon- 
venience of  keeping  posts,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  protect 
their  Indian  allies,  and  the  loyalists  who  have  suffered  with 
them.  It  is  well-known  that  no  encroachments  ever  have  or 
ever  will  be  made  by  the  English  upon  the  lands  or  property  of 
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the  Indians  in  consequence  of  their  possessing  the  posts,  how 
far  that  will  be  the  case  if  ever  the  Americans  get  into  themi 
may  very  easily  be  imagined,  from  their  hostile  perseverance^ 
even  without  that  advantage,  in  driving  the  Indians  off  their 
lands  and  taking  possession  of  them. 

''  In  regard  to  myself,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reports  which  reached  Q^iebec  from  the  upper 
country  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Americans  against  the 
posts.  Lord  Dorchester  has  been  pleased  to  permit  me  to  take  the 
command  of  Detroit,  which  is  garrisoned  by  the  regiment  I  am 
in,  and  has  ordered  that  another  regiment  be  sent  up  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  posts  in  general,  two  companies  of  which,  under 
the  command  of  your  acquaintance.  Captain  Malcolm,  ^arrived 
with  me  in  the  Seneca,  and  I  am  to  take  two  companies  of  the 
63d  from  hence,  to  reinforce  Detroit ;  so  that  I  think  we  shall 
have  but  little  to  apprehend  from  any  thing  in  the  power  of  the 
Americans  to  attempt  I  confess  to  3^u  I  have.no  idea  they 
have  any  serious  intention  of  the  kind,  the  few  troops  they  can 
muster  not  being  sufficient  to  support  their  government ;  they 
are,  besides,  in  rebellion,  and  cutting  each  others'  throats.  A  peo- 
ple in  this  situation  are  but  ill  able  to  march  considerable  armies 
with  artillery  and  the  necessary  stores,  (which  they  must  have 
to  be  successful,)  through  a  distant  and  difficult  country. 

<<  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Johnscm.  It 
will  profiably  inform  3rou  that  the  presents  mentioned  by  Lord 
Dorchester  are  sent  up ;  they  crossed  the  lake  in  the  ship  with 
me,  and  are  stored  here,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  for  the 
distribution  of  them. 

«  On  your  way  to  the  Southern  Council,  I  shall  hope  for  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  you  at  Detroit ;  in  the  meantime  I  remam, 
with  very  sincere  regard, 

"  My  dear  friend, 

'<  Your  frdthfiil  and  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  Matthews. 

"If  Mrs.  Brant  is  with  jouj  I  beg  you  will  recommend  me  in 
the  kindest  manner  to  her." 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  touching  the  purport  of 
this  letter.  Lord  Dorchester  would  no  more  commit  himself 
on  the  question  of  a  direct  participatioUi  in  the  event  of  actual 
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declared  hostilities  between  the  Indian  Confederacy  and  &e 
Americans,  than  Lord  Sidney  had  done.  Captain,  now  Major 
Matthews,  was  anxious  to  confer  with  Captain  Brant  <<  for  the 
'^mntoal  advantage  and  well-being  of  that  cause,  which  had 
*<alway8  been  common,  and  equally  detfr,"  &c.  His  Lordship 
wished  the  Indians  to  act  as  was  best  for  their  own  interest — ^^'he 
^  could  not  begin  a  war  with  the  Americans,"  but  <<  they  must 
^  see  that  it  was  his  Lordship's  intention  to  defend  the  posts ;  and 
"while  these  were  preserved,  the  Indians  must  find  great  secu** 
"rity  therefrom,  and  the  Americans  greater  difficulty  in  taking 
^  possession  of  their  lands,"  &c.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
letter  was  to  promote  a  feeling  of  hostility  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Indians  against  the  United  States,  with  a  mutual  understanding 
that  the  British  government  was  maintaining  the  posts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians ;  while  the  Indian  hostilities,  should  they 
ensue,  would  serve  to  check  or  prevent  the  Americans  firom  ob 
taining  possession  of  them. 

There  are  neither  printed  nor  written  records,  firom  which  any 
additional  information  can  be  drawn  respecting  the  conduct  and 
movements  of  Captain  Brant  during  the  residue  of  the  year 
1787.  The  delay  in  the  transmission  of  his  despatches  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  as  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
General  Knox,  had  of  course  disappointed  the  Indians  in  their 
expectation  of  an  early  reply  firom  Congress.  In  consequence 
of  this  delay,  another  grand  council  was  determined  uix>n  by  the 
western  Indians,  of  which,  among  the  papers  of  Captain  Brant, 
18  the  following  notification  to  his  nation : — 

Message  fbom  the  Hurons  of  Detboit  to  the  Five 

Nations. 

«  January  21st,  1788. 

"  Brethren, 
''  Nothing  yet  has  reached  us  in  answer  to  the  messages  sent 
to  the  Americans  on  the  breaking  up  of  our  General  Council, 
nor  is  it  now  probable  we  shall  hear  firom  them  before  our  next 
meeting  takes  place;  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  expedite  us 
in  our  business.  The  nations  this  way  have  adhered  hitherto 
to  the  engagements  entered  into  before  we  parted,  at  least  as  far 
as  has  come  to  our  knowledge ;  and  we  intend  immediately  to 
call  them  to  this  council-fire,  which  shall  be  uncovered  at 

VOL.  II.  35 
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the  time  appointed;  that  without  tuxthe^  delay  some  decism 
me^sares  may  be  finally  fixed  upon  for  our  future  interest,  which 
must  govern  hereafter  the  conduct  of  all  the  nations  in  our  alli- 
ance ;  and  this  we  intend  to  be  the  last  council^for  the  purpose ; 
thereifore  it  is  needless  for  us  to  urge  farther  die  indispensable 
necessity  of  all  nations  being  present  at  the  coudusion  of  affiurs 
tending  so  much  to  their  own  fiitin:e  welfare  and  happiness.  And 
we  do  in  a  particular  maruier  desire  you^  the  Five  NationSy 
to  be  Strong  and  punctual  in  your  promise  of  heiag  with  us 
early  and  in  time ;  and  tliat  not  only  the  warriors,  but  tfie  chiefe 
of  your  several  nations  alt^id  on  this  occasion.  We  shall  there- 
fore endeavor  to  have  as  many  of  the  western  and  soitthem  In- 
dians as  possible  collected. 

^^  String's  of  Wampum.^ 

Accompanyikig  this  address  to  the  Five  Nations,  was  another 
of  similar  import,  (save  only  that  it  expressed  the  dissatis&ction 
of  the  Hurons  at  the  proceedings  of  the  former  grand  council,) 
directed  to  the  other  tribes  <^  Gftnadian  Indians,  and  summoD« 
ing  them  to  ajqiear  at  the  great  council-fire  of  the  Gon&dbtacf 
in  the  Spring. 

It  will  appear  by  the  three  letters  next  successively  to  be  in- 
troduced, that  Captain  Brant  was  preparing  in  Mardi  to  attend 
the  proposed  council,  and  that,  having  attended  the  said  coundU 
his  views  became  more  pacific.  He  had,  however,  began  to  dis- 
trust all  the  nations  of  his  own  confederacy,  excepting  only  the 
Mohawks — and  probably  not  without  reason.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  Autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  had  giv- 
en instructions  to  Major  General  St.  Clair,  then  Governor  of  the 
North-western  territory,  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  temper 
of  the  Indians,  and  if  he  foimd  it  still  hostile,  to  endeavor  to 
hold  as  general  a  treaty  with  them  as  he  could  convene ;  and 
although  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  right  to  the  soil  was  not  to 
be  considered  a  primary  object,  yet  he  was  instructed  if  possible 
to  extinguish  their  title  as  far  westward  as  the  Mississippi  river. 
It  will  be  seen  presently,  that  Brant  had,  even  thus  early,  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  in  a  war  with  the  United  States  the  majority 
of  the  Five  Nations  would  not  be  found  in  arms.  The  gentle- 
man to  whom  two  of  these  letters  were  addressed,  was  Patrick 
Langan,  Esq.  private  secretary  to  Sir  John  Johnson : — 
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Captain  B&ant  to  Lieutenant  Lanoan.* 

«  Grand  River,  March  20fA,  1788. 
"<  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  hope  you  haire  enjoyed  your  health  since  I  had  the  plea- 
mue  to  see  you  last  We  have  had  no  particular  news  here  from 
thesoathward^only  they  are  preparing  to  have  another  great  Coun- 
cil in  that  country  early  in  the  Spring,  and  I  am  obliged  to  at- 
t»id  myself  there.  As  for  the  Five  Nations,  most  of  them  have 
sold  themselves  to  the  Devil— r^I  mean  to  the  Yankeys.  What- 
ever they  do  after  this,  it  nrast  be  for  the  Yankejrs — not  for  the 
Indians  or  the  English.  We  mean  to  speak  to  them  once  more. 
We  must,  in  the  first  place,  get  the  Mohawks  away  from  the  Bay 
of  Quinte.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  them  here,  we  shall  begin  to 
aigue  to  the  Five  Nations,  and  will  show  our  example  of  get- 
ting together  ourselves ;  also,  we  shall  know  who  is  for  the  Yai)- 
keys  and  who  is  not  I  forgot  to  mention  to  Sir  John  I  want- 
ed very  much  to  have  the  papers  here.  I  mean  the  list  of  our 
losses  and  claims,  and  our  names.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  those  papers,  or  the 
copies  of  them,  as  there  are  some  di^ites  here  concerning  those 
lis^  I  should  be  exceeding  happy  if  3^u  could  get  me  a  quar- 
ter <^  a  pound  of  sewing  thread,  of  silk,  of  different  colors,  and 
send  me  the  account  and  the  money  I  owed  you  before.  Also,  I 
widiyou  could  get  me  a  pipe  tomahawk.  Please  to  get  the  best, 
if  yoacan. 

*^  Sir,  I  remain 

<<  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

^Ooseph  Brant. 
^  n  Lieutenant  LanganP 

There  is  no  farther  information  of  Brant  or  his  movements 
until  the  closing  week  of  August,  at  which  time  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Detroit,  preparing  to  mingle  in  the  deliberations 
of  die  great  council  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  Istter.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  a  letter  found  among  his  papers,  written 
ait  this  time: 

•  Copied  from  theocic^ial  by  tbe  author. 
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Captain  B&ant  to  Sir  John  Johnson. 

mouth  of  the  Dei 
2»th  AuguH^  1788. 


*<  Huron  ViUaffe.  mouth  of  the  Detroit.  ) 


^  Sir, 
^  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  our  having  arrived  at 
the  10th  inst  The  party  with  Capt  David  who  went  by  wa- 
ter, and  those  with  myself  who  went  by  land,  being  so  lucky  as 
to  arrive  the  same  inst.  And  wishing  to  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible,  the  next  day  we  met  the.  principal  men  of  the  Hurras, 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawattamies.  As  they  had  lost  three 
of  their  Chie&,  we  went  through  our  ancient  custom  of  caaAol- 
ing  with  them,  by  giving  about  10,000  wampum,  as  we  could 
not  proceed  with  our  public  business  till  such  time  as  that  ceie- 
mony  was  over ;  when,  upon  examining  into  the  business  we 
came  about,  I  plainly  foresaw  numberless  difficulties,  owing  to 
the  people  here  not  being  so  unanimous  as  the  situation  of  affiiirs 
requires.  The  Wyandots  do  not  wish  to  attend  at  the  place  that 
was  last  Fall  agreed  upon,  but  wish  to  have  the  Council  at  this 
place ;  but  that  we  strenuously  opposM,  and  have  got  them  to 
consent  to  meet  at  the  Miamis ;  their  reason  is,  I  believe,  that 
they  would  wish  to  have  a  private  and  separate  meeting  with 
the  Americans  to  settle  matters  for  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Twightwees  or  Miamis  are  quite  the  reverse, — ^wish- 
ing by  no  means  to  &11  in  with  the  Huions  in  their  way  of 
thinking,  but  would  wish  to  be  at  open  war  with  the  American& 
Thus  are  matters  here  situated.  However,  I  have  some  reason 
to  think  that  if  we  can  get  them  at  the  appointed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, we  will  be  able  to  point  out  to  them  their  error,  and 
get  them  again  to  adopt  the  measures  that  the  whole  of  us 
agreed  upon,  and  cause  that  unanimity  to  subsist  among  us, 
which  is  so  requisite  in  our  situation,  and  without  which  we 
cannot  expect  the  business  will  terminate  so  much  to  our  satis- 
fiiction  as  it  otherwise  would.  In  case  that  they  should  be 
headstrong,  and  not  wish  to  fell  in  with  our  plan  of  operation,  I 
shall  scarcely  know  how  to  act  upon  it,  but  shall  take  every  ne- 
cessary precaution  to  prevent  the  minds  of  those  who  are  nnani* 
mous  being  any  ways  inflamed  by  those  nations  in  opposition 
and  wavering.  Still  I  .hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  writing 
to  you  a  more  favorable  account  after  we  have  had  a  meeting. 
Capt  McKee  has  given  us  every  assistance  that  be  could  towards 
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fcrwBidiiig  our  bnsinefls,  and  I  expect  will  attend  the  Council  at 
the  Minniis,  which  I  sincerely  hope  will  now  be  soon.    Upon 
leaying  Niif;aia,  I  found  fiom  the  multiplicity  of  business 
which  we  should  have,  that  it  would  be  highly  requisite  to  have 
a  man  with  us  who  understood  the  English  language,  and  ca- 
pable of  transacting  business,  for  which  purpose  we  have  thought 
proper  to  appoint  Ralph  Clement,  and  will  make  him  some 
allowance  out  of  the  money  we  are  to  receive  next  summer 
£>r  die  lands  sold  the  Americans.    In  the  meantime  I  have  to  re- 
quest you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  him  something  towards  de* 
fiaying  his  necessary  expenses  out  of  the  Indian  store  at  Ni- 
agara.    Upon  application  made  to  Col.  Butler,  he  did  not  think 
I^oper  to  advance  him  any  thing  without  he  should  have  your 
Older  for  it    As  to  the  news  from  the  Southern  Indians  and 
American  Commissioners,  we  have  some  accounts,  but  must 
refer  you  td  Capt  McKee,  who  writes  you  by  this  vessel,  for  the 
paiticolais.     This  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have  written  you  since  I 
had  die  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last. 

^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'^  Joseph  Brant. 
^iSEr  John  Johnson  J* 

From  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  the  long  di&» 
tances  most  al  their  nations  were  obliged  to  travel,  the  gather- 
ing  ci£  their  great  council  was  a  work  of  time.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  six  weeks  more  elapsed,  before  the  kindling  of  the 
oofoneil-fire,  and  how  much  longer  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  from 
the  brokenness  of  the  correspondence  of  the  chief,  who  was  pro- 
bably the  only  writer  among  them.  On  the  7th  of  October  the 
GqpCain  wrote  aa  follows : — 

Captain  Brant  to  Lieutenant  Langan. 

<'  Miamis  Rivery  7th  October,  1788. 
**Dear  Sir, 
^The  bosinesB  I  have  be^i  obliged  to  attend  to  since  I  had 
die  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  had  so  much  taken  up  my  attention, 
and  kept  me  so  busily  employed,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  time 
to  write  any  of  my  friends.  And,  indeed,  nothing  worth  coto- 
xnunicating  has  occurred,  or  otherwise  I  should  have  strained 
a  point  to  haje  drc^t  you  a  linci  as  my  intention  always  was  to 
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correspond  with  you,  who,  I  am  certain,  would  at  any  tioie  Eptan 
a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  I  have  dcme  myself  the 
pleasure  of  writing  four  letters  to  Sir  John,  who,  I  hqpe,  has  re> 
ceiTed  them,*  as  I  would  wish  to  give  him  every  information 
affecting  our  proceedings.  Probably  his  time  is  too  busily  em* 
ployed  to  attend  to  them,  and  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  him  if  I  corresponded  with  you  on  public  business*  I  should 
be  happy  to  hear  from  time  to  time  whether  my  conduct  met 
with  his  approbation,  as  I  would  not  wish  to  act  in  any  mamier 
that  he  would  not  approve ;  he  bei^g  at  the  head  of  the  depart* 
ment,  is  the  one  we  look  to  for  advice. 

<<  Upon  my  arrival  at  Detroit  I  found  the  nations  there.  All 
had  forgot  our  last  Fall's  agreements,  and  were  averse  to  attend 
the  council  at  this  place.  However,  we  talked  over  matters 
with  them,  and  convinced  them  of  the  necessity  there  was  for 
our  being  unanimous,  and  determining  the  business  that  has 
been  so  long  in  agitation,  and  after  some  time,  I  prevailed,  and 
have  got  them  all  here.  After  waiting  at  this  place,  for  near 
five  weeks,  the  arrival  of  the  Shawanese,  Miamis,  Onias,  and 
the  rest  of  the  nations  westward  of  this,  are  at  last  arrived ;  so 
that  I  am  in  hopes  in  a  few  days  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  meeting.  I  have  still  my  doubts  whether  we 
will  all  join  or  not,  some  being  no  ways  inclined  jfor  peaceable 
methods.  The  Hurons,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Pottawattamies^ 
and  Delawares,  will  join  with  us  in  trjring  lenient  steps,  and 
having  a  boundary  line  fixed ;  and,  rather  than  enter  headlong 
into  a  destructive  war,  will  give  up  a  small  port  of  their  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Shawanese,  Miamis,  and  Eockapoas, 
who  are  now  so  much  addicted  to  horse-stealing  that  it  will  be 
a  difficult  task  to  break  them  of  it,  as  that  kind  of  basmess  is 
their  best  harvest,  will  of  course  declare  for  war,  and  not  giving 
up  any  of  their  country,  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the  means  of 
our  sepamting.  They  are,  I  believe,  determined  not  to  attend 
the  treaty  with  the  Americans.  Still  I  hope  for  the  best  As 
the  major  part  of  the  nations  are  of  our  opinions,  the  rest  may 
be  brought  to,  as  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  coo- 

•  One  only  of  theM  hM  beea  diiodveredr-that  of  the  S5th  of  Aagotit,  on  the  pv^ 
ceding  pftge.  The  author  has  made  many  efibrts  to  obtain  the  pepen  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  where  these  letters,  probably,  may  yet  be  found— bat  without  sueeeM. 
They  are  either  scattered  and  loit,  or  hate  been  take^  te  EosMd. 
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TiDoe  them  of  their  error.  I  sincerely  hope  our  business  may 
terminate  to  our  general  interest  and  satisfaction.  We  have  not 
as  yet  enteied  upon  public  matters,  as  the  Shawanese  have  a 
great  feast,  which  will  talp  up  a  couple  of  days,  after  which  we 
will  have  a  general  meeting,  and  then  we  will  be  certain  of 
each  other's  opinions.  Till  then,  I  am,  with  compliments  to  Sir 
John  and  Mis.  Glaus, 

"  Your  most  obed't  friend,  * 

"  And  very  humble  serv% 

"Jos.  Brant. 

«  P.  LanganP 

The  tone  of  the  three  immediately  preceding  letters,  is  more 
pacific  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Indeed,  they  seem 
to  indicate  a  change  in  tlie  intentions  of  the  writer,  which  it  will 
be  fbnnd  somewhat  -difficult  to  reconcile  with  portions  of  his 
subsequent  conduct.  He  is  in  these  letters — particularly  the 
last  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Langan,  though  intended  more  es 
pedally  for  the  information  of  Sir  John  Johnson — the  friend  of 
peace — perhaps  being  compelled  to  assume  that  attitude  by  the 
Ibrce  of  circumstances — ^having  reason  to  anticipate  the  success — 
temporary,  as  it  proved — ^which  was  to  crown  the  Indian  diplo- 
macy of  General  St  Claur.  In  his  first  letter  to  Langan,  Brant 
had  declared  that  '^  the  Six  Nations  had  sold  themselves  to  the 
devil,"  or,  in  other  words,  '<to  the  Yankees,"  which  in  his 
ofunion  was  equivalent  thereto — and  the  result  was  shortly  af> 
terward  such  as  to  sustain  his  sagacity. 

No  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  council  so  long  as* 
sembling  in  the  Autumn  of  1788,  have  been  discovered,  although 
it  appears  by  a  letter  firom  Captain  Brant  to  his  friend  Matthews, 
who  had  returned  once  more  to  Quebec,  written  in  March,  1789, 
that  all  the  proceedings  and  speeches  had  been  forwarded — ^by 
Captain  M'Kee  probably — ^to  Lord  Dorchester.  The  presump* 
tioQ  is,  that  the  council  came  to  ho  harmonious  conclusion,  in« 
anniEich  as  a  treaty  was  shortly  afterward  held  with  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Fort  Harmar,  which  was  attended  by  only  a  part  of  the 
Indians,  while  its  proceedings  were  subsequently  disavowed  by 
other  and  the  larger  portions  of  the  nations. 

Be  these  things,  however,  as  they  may,  on  the  2d  of  May  Mr 
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lowing,  (1789,*)  General  St  Clair  wrote  to  President  Washing- 
ton from  New- York,  announcing  that  on  the  9th  of  the  preced- 
ing month  of  January,  he  had  concluded  two  separate  treaties 
with  the  Indians  assembled  in  counci^  Fort  Hanoar ;  the  first 
with  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Mo- 
hawks excepted — and  the  second  with  the  sachems  and  war* 
riors  of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Ottawa^  Chippewa,  Pottawa^ 
tame  and  Sac  Nations.  The  reason  of  these-  separate  negotia- 
tions, as  explained  by  Greneral  St.  Clair,  was  found  in  the  Ro- 
man maxim — "  Divide  et  impera.^  "  A  jealousy,"  says  the 
Creneral,  "  subsisted  between  them,  which  I  was  not  willing  to 
<<  lessen  by  appearing  to  consider  them  as  one  people.  They 
<'  do  not  so  consider  themselves  ;  and  1  am  persuaded  their  ge- 
^^  neral  confederacy  is  entirely  broken.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
'<  very  difficult,  if  circumstances  required  it,  to  set  them  at  deadly 
^  variance."t  This  Machiavelian  policy  of  dividing  to  conquer 
— of  poising  nations,  tribes,  and  fiictions  against  each  other,  that 
all  may  the  more  easily  be  crushed  at  will — ^is  an  ancient  mode 
of  war,  and  has  been  practised  by  every  government  having  the 
opportunity.  Its  morality,  however,  cannot  be  defended — ^more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  simple  children  of  the  American 
forests,  against  whom  it  has  been  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
success.  Still,  there  was  an  approximation  to  justice,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  toward  die  Indians,  in  these  n^notiations 
of  Greneral  St.  Clair,  which  had  not  been  previously  counte- 
nanced by  Congress.  From  the  date  of  the  peace  with  England, 
to  the  reception  of  the  address  of  October,  1786,  from  the  Grand 
Council  at  Huron  Village,  Congress  had  acted  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  invested  them  with  the 
fee  of  all  the  Indian  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  ttie  United 
States.  The  address  of  the  Indian  Council,  of  December,  1786^ 
written,  as  has  been  assumed,  by  Captain  Brant,  asserted  a  con- 
trary principle — ^viz :  that  the  Indians  were  the  only  rightftd 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  And  this  principle  was  acceded  to  in 
the  instructions  of  Congress  to  General  St  Clair,  of  October, 
1787,  and  July,  1788.t    However  greatly  the  Indians  may  have 

*  Erroneously  dated,  May  8d,  1788,  in  the  State  Papera,  as  will  be  aeen  by  tba 
dates  of  the  treaties,  and  by  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Jaly  7, 1788L 
t  St  Clair's  letter.  Am.  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV.  p.  10. 

t  Vide  Stete  Papers,  VoL  IV.  p.  9  i  and  report  oftbeSecretaiy  of  W«r»JiilS]rl^ 
1789— name  vol.  p.  13. 
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been  defrauded  since  that  date,  sach  has  at  least  been  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  negotiations  with  them  for  lands. 

Although  the  Mohawks  were  not  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar,  yet  it  appears  that  they,  at  least  their  chief,  Thayenda- 
negea,  must  have  been  present  at  its  negotiation.  This  fact  is 
disclosed  in  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  Major  Matthews,  already 
referred  to :  '<  You'll  hear  by  this  opportunity  the  result  of  our 
''jaunt  to  the  southward,  as  Captain  M'Kee  has  sent  down  all 
^  the  proceedings  of  our  councils  with  the  American  Commis- 
''sioners,  speeches,  and  answers.  Our  proceedings  have  been 
'^such  as  I  hope  will  be  approved  of  I  must  farther  mention 
^  that  much  may  yet  be  done,  if  we  meet  with  necessary  assist* 
''ance,  as  business  cannot  be  .carried  on  in  the  upper  country  to 
''advantage  without  the  attendance  of  the  Five  Nations,  which 
"  they  cannot  do  without  being  more  amply  supplied  than  hereto- 
"fore  with  ammunition,  provisions,  &c.  I  have  ever  been  forward 
"in  pointing  out  what  1  thought  would  tend  to  the  good  of  our 
"service,  and  which  has  ever  been  attended  to,  notwithstanding 
"that  my  friends  below  seem  to  credit  these  reports.  Still,  my 
"  attachment  to  government  is  such,  that  personal  injury  will 
*<  not  have  sufficient  weight  to  make  me  swerve  from  the  duty  I 
"  owe  my  King."* 

There  is  an  allusion,  in  the  closing  sentences  of  this  quotation, 
to  certain  "  private  grie&"  of  the  writer,  requiring  an  explana- 
tion. Captain  Brant  was  no  more  exempt  than  other  men  from 
die  ill-will  and  evil  machinations  of  the  envious  and  jealous. 
"  Great  honors  are  great  burdens"  as  well  among  the  red  men 
as  the  white ;  and  it  was  the  fate  of  the  noble  Mohawk  to  en- 
counter hi3  full  share  of  trials  of  this  description.  Difficulties 
had  already  spnmg  up  in  the  aJministration  of  his  affairs,  not 
only  with  die  Provincial  Grovemmetit,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  die  title  which  the  Mohawks  were  to  receive  of  the  lands 

•  Letter  from  Joseph  Brant  toCapt  Matthews,  March  8, 1789|  among  the  Brant 
papers.  Writing  to  Qovemor  Clinton  respecting  the  conduct  of  Captain  Brant 
looehing  St.  Clair's  proceedings  at  Fort  Harmar,  President  Washington  said— 
"Captain  Brant  has  not  been  candid  in  his  accovnt  of  (General  St  Clair,  nor  done 
josltee  in  his  representation  of  matters  at  Muskingum.  It  is  notorious  that  he  used 
all  the  art  and  influence  of  which  he  was  possessed  to  prevent  any  treaty  being 
held ;  and  that,  except  in  a  small  degree,  General  St.  Clair  aimed  at  no  more  land 
by  the  treaty  of  Muskingum  than  bad  been  ceded  by  the  preceding  treaties.'' — Ltt» 
Urfi^mPruidaU  WnUngUnUO^pemor  GUnfon,  Dee.  1, 1790. 
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graated  them  on  the  Ouise  or  Grand  Biver^  hut  also  between  the 
chief  and  some  of  the  Indians  themselves ;  not  Mohawks,  but 
stragglers  firom  other  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  Dur- 
ing the  protracted  absence  of  the  Captain  to  the  councils  of  the 
preceding  year,  in  the  country  of  the  great  lakes,  it  appears  that 
a  council  of  disaffected  Indians  had  been  held  at  Montreal ;  the 
object  of  which  was  to  denounce  the  eonduct  of  Brant,  but  in 
what  respects  does  not  exactly  appear.  Strong  complaints 
were  preferred  against  him,  however,  at  that  council,  '^not  only 
^in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  but  by  some  of  his  relaticMia 
^and  intimate  friends,''  under  circumstances,  and  with  an  air  sn 
imposing,  as  to  give  serious  alarm  to  his  iriends  at  tb&  castle 
of  St.  Lewis. 

On  the  3d  (^  January,  1789,  Major  Matthews  addressed  a 
long  letter  to.  his  Mohawk  friend,  <m  the  subject  of  that  council, 
and  the  charges  then  and  there  preferred  against  him.  This 
letter  was  written  by  Matthews  with  the  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  a  distinguished  personage,  who,  although  his  name  is 
not  given,  must  have  been  Lord  Dordiester.  Major  Matthews 
did  not  specify  the  chaiges  made  against  his  &iend,  and  they 
can  only  be  vaguely  surmised  from  the  following  extract:  '^  The 
^circumstances  which  have  been  alleged  against  you,  you  have 
^  no  doubt  been  minutely  informed  of.  It  is  therefore  unneoes- 
^  sary,  and  would  be  painful  to  me,  to  recapitulate  them.  Your 
^  friend*  wishes  you  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  fatal  conse- 
^quences  that  must  attend  a  misunderstanding  and  disunion  of 
^  your  nation,  and  of  those  Indians  who  might  make  the  settle- 
^  ment  upon  the  Grand  River  a  happy  retreat  for  themselves  and 
^  their  posterity,  by  a  cordial  and  friendly  union.  How  materi- 
^ally  the  contrary  must  weaken  their  interest,  and  yours  in  par* 
**  tioular,  in  die  great  scale  <^  the  Indian  Confederacy ;  and  how 
*< heavy  the  blame  must  fall  upon  whoever  shall  be  considered 
"  the  promoter  of  so  great  a  calamity.  He  therefore  recom- 
^  mends  to  you,  as  the  safest  and  surest  road  to  consequence  and 
^  fame,  to  effect,  without  loss  of  time,  a  perfect  reconciliation 
^  with  your  friends  and  fellow-settlers ;  convincing  them^  by  your 
^mildness  and  generosity,  and  still  more  by  a  strict  attention  to 
**  justice,  that  you  are  worthy  of  their  confidence ;  exert  all  your 
^powers  in  establishing  perfect  union  and  friendship  among 

*  Lord  Dorchettttr  daubttoiii  mft«ninfr 
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«yoar  own  nation,  and  joa  will  convinoe  those  at  a  distance 
"that  you  af8  capable  and  worthy  of  cementing  a  general  union 
'^  for  good  purposes. 

"  Having  thus  &r  given  you  the  sentiments  of  a  hearty  well* 
«  wisher,  I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  fiom  myself,  in  the 
« language  and  with  the-heart  of  an  old  and  sincere  friend,  that 
**I  feel  more  sensibly  than  I  can  find  words  to  eaq)ress,  for  the 
**  critica]  situation  in  which  every  person  who  was  present  at  the 
"  Council  must  consider  you  to  stand  with  your  nation.  For 
"my  own  part  1  could  scarce  believe  my  own  eyes  and  eara, 
"  when  I  saw  and  heard  our  old  friends,  whose  hands  and 
**  hearts  have  been  so  long  joined  tc^ther  in  one  common  cause, 
"  pour  out  complaints  against  you ;  and  they  did  it  at  the  same 
"  time  with  such  reluctance  and  concern,  that  it  was  the  more 
"  afiecting..  It  is  impossible  that  men  who  were  bom,  brought 
''up,  who  have  so  oft  fought  by  each  others'  sides,  and  bled  to- 
^  gather,  can  seriously  disagree.  The  whole  must  be  a  misun- 
^  derstanding,  and  must  be  explained  with  reconciliation.  It  is 
^  noble  and  generous  to  acknowledge  an  error,  and  mutually  to 
*^  forgive  injuries ;  and,  my  dear  Joseph,  listen  to  mine,  and  to 
^  the  voice  of  your  friends,  who  wish  your  happiness  by  seeing 
''you  so  firmly  re-united  with  your  own  fiesh  and  blood  as  to 
"resist  any  power  on  earth  that  would  separate  you  from 
«them.»^ 

It  is  from  the  reply  of  Captain  Brant  to  this  communication, 
that  the  brief  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  western  coun- 
cils has  been  quoted.  In  regard  to  the  proceedings  at  Montreal 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  so  earnestly  invited  by  his  cor«> 
respondent,  the  answer  of  Captain  Brant  was  fiiU  and  fitutik, 
manifesting  on  his  own  part,  a  feeling  of  dignified  and  con- 
scious rectitude.  The  charges  themselves  were  not  specified  by 
the  chief  in  his  defence,  but  the  inference  deduced  fit>m  his  Ian* 
guage  is,  that  his  integrity  had  been  impeached  in  regard  to 
their  lands,  and  his  loyalty  questioned  to  the  King;  and  ferther, 
that  be  had  been  censured  for  introducing  a  few  white  settlers 
upon  the  Indian  lands — ^his  object  in  so  doing,  bdng  to  benefit 
the  Indians  by  the  better  examples  of  the  whites  in  husbandry, 
and  also  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  mechanic  uit$ 

^  Eitfactod  firom  the  ori^nAl  letter.of  Capt.  M«ltb«wf>  vmoog  the  Brtnt  pppcn^. 
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among  them.  He  regrets  that  his  enemiesi  few  in  number,  as  he 
says,  had  availed  themselves  of  his  absence  to  assail  his  cha- 
racter, at  a  moment,  too,  when  in  a  distant  country  he  was  ex- 
erting all  his  energies  for  the  benefit  of  his  people ;  and  r^ets 
still  more  that  his  friends  in  Montreal  had  listened  to  the 
charges  for  a  moment,  until  after  he  could  have  a  hearing.  If 
he  had  erred  at  all,  he  maintained  that  it  could  only  have  been  in 
the  warmth  of  his  ardour  in  promoting  the  substantial  interests 
of  his  nation.  In  the  course  of  his  letter,  he  pointed  with  modest 
exultation  to  the  proceedings  of  a  full  Council  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, held  at  Niagara,  in  presence  of  the  agent  and  the  com- 
manding officer,  subsequent  to  the  denunciation  at  Montreal,  by 
which  his  conduct  had  been  approved.  Should  the  proceedings 
of  this  council  be  insufficient  to  remove  '|  the  c^isuie  thrown  up- 
<<  on  him  by  a  seditious  and  discontented  few,  and  make  the 
''  complainants  appear  in  their  proper  light,"  the  Captain  sug- 
gested thai  he  should  make  application  to  the  agents  at  Detroit 
and  Niagara  for  certificates  of  his  conduct  during  the  war  and 
since  the  peace ;  and  thus  provided,  he  would  repair  to  head-quar- 
ters with  all  the  principalnneii,  both  sachems  and  warriors,*  of 
all  the  nations  settled  in  that  country,  and  let  them  speak  fireely. 
After  which,  he  hoped  to  stand  better  with  <<  the  great  men  be< 
low^  than  he  had  reason  to  suppose  he  did  at  that  time. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  January,  1789,  by  Ge- 
neral St.  Clair,  the  purpose  of  forming  a  grand  Indian  Confede- 
racy, to  include  the  Five  Nations,  which  should  be  lasting, 
was  defeated,  at  least  for  that  time ;  and  although  peace  had  not 
been  restored  to  the  south-western  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  yet 
the  name  of  Captain  Brant  does  not  again  appear  in  connexion 
with  the  affidrs  of  the  western  Indians  during  the  residue  of  the 
year  1789  and  the  two  succeeding  years.  It  appears,  however, 
by  the  copy  of  a  letter  found  among  his  papers,  addressed  by 
him  to  Colonel  M'Donnell,  in  September,  that  the  Shawanese 

•  '*  Both  Sachems  and  warriors."  ^*  A  Sachem  is  considered  a  ciTi]  magistrate, 
who  takes  precedence  of  all  war-chiefs  in  time  of  {>eace,  and  is  hereditary.  Not  n 
the  war-chiefs.  Tbey,  as  hy  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  made  by  the  voioe  of  the 
natioii  for  their  gallantry  in  the  field.  In  time  of  war,  the  war-chiefii  take  the  ooid> 
mand,  and  direct  all  the  movements, — what  is  called  in  dvilized  life,— martial  law." 
Leiteri  to  the  mUKor  from  Colonel  WiUiam  J,  Kerr,  The  distinction  is  ecaroely 
ever  obserred  in  writing  of  Indian  afiairs,  since  sachems,  warrion,  chieft,  are  moat 
ofotlly  written  indiserimiiiatoly,  as  it  happens. 
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had  theD  just  seat  an  embassy,  "  inTiting  the  Five  Nations  verjr 
«  stiongly  to  a  grand  council  of  the  different  nations,  to  be  held  at 
^the  Wyandot  Town,  near  Detroit,  for  the  purpose  of  renew- 
"  iMo  and  STRENGTHENING  the  Confederacy."  '^  We  left  it,'' 
the  letter  continues,  '<  entirely  to  the  Buffalo  Creek  people  to 
^determine  how  to  act,  because  they  are  in -general  backward 
^  and  dilatory ;  but  for  our  parts,  we  can  always  be  ready  at 
"the  shortest  notice.  I,  however,  think,  myself,  that  it  cannot 
"  take  place  until  next  Spring,  since  by  this  time  the  young  men 
"  have  begun  to  scatter  in  the  woods  for  hunting ;  and  it  would 
^  be  necessary  to  have  them  present  to  hear  what  is  agreed  upon 
^  by  the  chie& ;  and  by  that  means  whatever  may  be  agreed  on 
^  will  more  firmly  effisct  and  unite  the  different  nations.  The 
<<  larger  number  present  from  the  different  nations  the  better." 
Whether  the  proposed  council  was  held,  or  whether,  if  held. 
Captain  Brant  participated  in  its  deliberations,  is  not  known. 

But  while  Thaj^ndanegea  had  successfully  vindicated  him- 
self firom  the  aspersions  of  the  disaffected  of  his  own  people,  as 
has  been  seen,  and  while  he  was  pondering  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Shawanese  to  attempt  the  assembling  of  another  great 
council  in  the  west,  he  was  admonished  of  the  rumored  exist- 
ence  of  a  plot  against  the  English  garrison  at  Detroit,  and  also  ' 
against  himself  and  his  own  people  in  their  new  location,  con  • 
certedby  his  recent  qtuisi  confederates,  the  Hurons,  Pottawatta 
roies,  and  Chippewas.    The  inauspicious  rumor  was  communi 
cated  to  him  in  writing  by  Sir  John  Johnson. 

Sir  John  Johnson  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Mantrealj  Ath  Nov.  1789. 
"Dear  Joseph, 
"  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  justifiable  in  not  acquainting  you 
(though  perhaps  you  may  have  heard  the  report,)  that  an  ao- 
count  has  been  received  at  Detroit,  upon  the  oath  of  one  the 
party  concerned,  that  the  Hurons,  Pottawattamies,  and  Chippe* 
was  are  concerned  in  a  plot  to  cut  off  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
and  your  settlement,  this  Winter,  or  as  soon  as  the  navigation  of 
the  lakes  is  shut  up.  Though  this  information  wants  farther 
confirmation,  and  I  give  very  little  credit  to  it,  I  think  you  had 
better  be  on  your  guard,  and  try  to  find  out  the  real  situation, 
diffign^  and  disposition  of  those  nations,  by  sending  some  trust/, 
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unsuspected  persons  among  them.  I  should  imagine  diat  you 
had  some  friends  among  the  Hurons  that  you  could  rely  upon  to 
give  you  all  the  information  you  want,  and  that  some  trusty 
Messissagoes  might  be  got  to  go  among  the  other  nations  to 
watch  their  motions ;  any  recompense  for  these  services  will  be 
readily  granted,  if  70U  tliink  them  necessary,  upon  producing 
this  letter  to  Lieut  Go).  Butler,  or  Mr.  AFKee. 

<<I  have  your  letter  to  Langan  of  the  23d  of  September. 
As  to  the  business  of  Aaron  and  Isaac,  so  much  has  been  said 
on  that  already,  and,  in  {act,  it  is  so  trifling,  that  nothing  farther 
is  necessary  to  be  said  in  answer  to  that  part  of  your  letter ;  but 
1  must  aclmowledge  thaf  I  am  a  little  hurt  at  the  other  queries 
you  put  to  him,  as  they  are  the  ofl&pring  of  an  ungenerous  sus- 
picion, and  ill-founded  doubts  of  the  conduct  and  sincerity  of 
your  best  and  only  friends.  Rest  assured  that  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  intentions  of  government  to  relinquish  or  give  up 
the  posts ;  so  fiur  from  any  appearance  of  it,  I  am  well  informed 
that  the  post  of  Niagara  is  put,  or  putting,  into  the  best  state  of 
defence  the  nature  of  the  works  will  admit  of,  as  I  believe  all 
the  others  are  likewise  ;  and  I  am  confident  no  such  step  will 
ever  be  taken  without  some  previous  notice  given  to  all  interest- 
ed. As  to  the  department  I  have  the  honor  to  superintend,  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  any  change  or  alteration  will  take  place 
in  it,  that  can  in  any  manner  affect  the  interests  of  the  Indians. 

«  You  wish  to  know  our  news.  All  we  have  that  can  be 
interesting  to  you  is,  that  one  of  the  most  wonderful  revolutions 
has  happened  in  Prance  that  ever  was  known  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  people  have  been  made,  by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
nation,  to  view  their  Situation  in  its  proper  light,  and  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  slavery,  and  oppression,  under  which 
they  have  for  ages  groaned,  and  have  compelled  their  grand 
monarch  to  yield  to  a  Constitution  similar,  in  most  respects,  to 
the  happy  one  under  which  we  live.  They  have  abolished  all 
their  monks  and  nunneries,  and  have  made  such  changes  as  are 
wonderful  to  relate.  With  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Brant,  dkc 
and  to  all  at  the  village,  I  remain,  as  ever, 

«  Your  friend  and  faithfiil  servant, 

"John  Johhtsoic.'^ 

•  RMpeetiiig  tbe  ramor  which  elicited  thii  letter,  there  h  no  Either  infbnmtioii. 
iBdeed,  tfa0  letter  of  Sir  John  iuelf  has  been  iowftedia  the  Upt,  uorolor  lfeii(MP> 
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Believed,  temporarily  at  least,  from  the  cares  and  labors  of 
diplomacy  among  the  nations  of  the  more  distant  lakes,  Brant 
was  enabled,  early  in  the  year  1789,  to  direct  his  attention  more 
closely  to  other  matters  of  business ;  not  forgetting  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  so  far  as  under  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation 
be  was  enabled  to  attend  to  its  cultivation.  He  was  ever  anx- 
ious for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  people ; 
and  as  a  primary  means  of  such  improvement,  he  now  earnestly 
sought  for  the  settlement  of  a  lesident  clergyman  among  them. 
Yisiting  Montreal  for  that  purpose,  he  wrote  to  Sir  John  John* 
son,  who  was  absent  (probably  at  Quebec)  at  the  time,  and 
through  him  appealed  to  Lord  Dorchester  to  procure  the  removal 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart  from  Kingston  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Grand  River.  Many  of  the  Indians,  he  said,  wished  to  be  near 
a  church  where  there  should  be  a  proper  minister;  and  nowhere, 
as  he  thought,  could  oae  be  found  who  would  suit  their  disposi- 
tbns  so  well,  and  exert  such  a  desirable  influence  over  the 
morals  of  the  young  people,  as  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  been  a 
'  missionary  among  them  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Mohawk.  <'  This 
<<good  thing,"  he  said  in  his  letter  to  Sir  John,  "  I  know  must 
^  be  done  by  his  Lordship,  and  through  your  kind  interposition : 
^  which,  be  assured,  I  would  not  mention,  if  I  was  not  very  well 
^convinced  of  the  good  that  would  arise  from  it."t  He  wrote 
other  pressing  letters  to  the  same  purport ;  but  the  transfer  of 
Mr.  Stuart  was  not  effected. 

He  is  believed  at  about  the  same  time  to  have  resumed  the 
labor  of  translating  devotional  books  into  the  Mohawk  language. 
In  addition  to  the  work  published  in  England  in  1786,  as  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  he  translated  the  entire  liturgy,  and  also  a  pri- 
mer ;  a  copy  of  each  of  whicji  works  was  presented  to  Harvard 
University.  The  donation  was  acknowledged  by  a  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  enclq^ied  in  the  following  lettor  from  the  Pre- 
sident of  that  institution : — 

Pbebidemt  Willard  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Cambridge,  My  20th,  1789. 
Sir, 
^  1  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  you  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the 

f«e  «r  ^iadoBing  th«  Uberel  spirit  in  which  tfie  Baronet  hailed  the  beginning  of  tttt 
Vkeodi  RavQlntion,  (as  afl  tbedTffiied  frarid  did  atfint,)  as  the  dawn  ofUbeily  in. 
naoe^tbnilbtaayoaMrpttrpoM.         f  MB.  Mmb  among  fhaBfantpapeft. 
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Corporation  of  the  University  in  this  place,  for  your  present  of 
books  to  the  Ubrary,  which  were  received  bat  a  little  while  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  vote.*  To  the  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
whole  corporate  body  for  this  acceptable  present,  give  me  leave. 
Sir,  as  head  of  the  University,  to  add  my  thanks  in  particular. 

<<  I  am  pleased  to  hear,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  KirUand,  that  you 
are  writing  a  history  of  the  natives-of  this  country.  I  hope, 
when  you  have  finished  it  in  your  own  language,  you  will  give 
us  a  translation  in  English,  as  I  doubt  not  we  shall  have  many 
curious  and  important  things  contained  in  it,  respecting  the 
various  Indian  nations,  that  we  are  now  unacquainted  with. 

<<  Mr.  Kirkland  is  so  obliging  as  to  take  charge  of  this  letter, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  convey  it  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

« I  am.  Sir, 

<<  With  sentiments  of  great  esteem, 
"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Joseph  * Willabd. 
"  Coland  Joseph  Brants 

The  historical  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter,  it  is 
believed,  was  never  commenced,  although  it  had  been  projected, 
or  rather,  Captain  Brant  had  designed  writing  a  history  of  the 
Six  Nations.  But  he  had,  probably,  too  many  demands  upon 
his  time,  and  cares  upon  his  mind,  to  allow  of  the  execution  of 
his  plan.  The  work  of  translating  the  New  Testament  was 
continued  by  Captain  Brant's  friend  and  fellow-K^ief,  John  Nor- 
ton, alias  Teyoninhokaraven,  which  was  his  Indian  name. 
This  chief  translated  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  was  printed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  he  intended  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  probably  the 
work  was  not  completed.! 

But,  aside  from  the  cultivation  of  letters,  Captain  Brant  had 

♦  See  Appendix,  No.  VT.  * 

t  Norton's  name  will  appear  firequenfly  hereafter.  He  was  a  hal^bned,  Us  fiithtr 
being  an  Indian,  and  his  mother  a  Scotch  woman.  He  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion at  an  English  school.  Next  to  Thayendanegea,  TeyoninhokaraTen  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  modem  Mohawks.  His  obsecrations  #ere  said  to  be 
acute,  and  his  language  in  conversation  strong  and  elegant  He  was  well  versed  is 
ancient  and  modem  history,  and  particularly  well  informed  in  geography .  On  etmj 
•object  connected  with  his  own  country  and  people  his  knowledge  waa  mimrtWi  !■ 
his  pecaon  he  was  tall  and  miucubui  with  alarge  and  espieiaive  eye. 
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ample  employment^  for  both  mind  and  body,  in  regulating  bis 
domestic  Indian  relations.  The  planting  of  his  own  nation 
upon  their  new  territory  at  Grand  River,  and  the  exertions  ne- 
cessary to  bring  them  into  order,  and  persuade  tl^em  to  substitute 
the  pursuits  of  husbandry  for  the  chase,  were  labors  of  no  small 
moment  The  grant  of  land  on  the  Grand  River  was  doubt- 
less intended  solely  for  the  Mohawks,  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  their  own  native  valley ;  but  other  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations 
intruded  upon  them,  even  some  of  those  who  had  borne  arms 
against  the  crown  and  the  Mohawks.  Jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings were  the  consequence,  which  occasionally  called  for 
the  interposition  of  the  chief,  sometimes  to  the  injury  of  his  po- 
pularity, as  has  already  appeared. 

Nor  was  his  attention  alone  required  to  regulate  the  afiiedrs  of 
the  Indians  on  the  British  side  of  the  line.  Difficulties  sprang 
up  as  early  as  1789  among  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 
and  Senecas,  in  consequence  of  the  intrusion  of  the  whites  upon 
their  lands,  and  the  unlawful  purchases  effected  by  some  of 
tbem,  from  Indians  not  authorized  to  sell.  All  the  weight  of 
these  troubles  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  Captain 
Brant,  between  whom  and  Governor  George  CUnton  an  active 
correspondence  took  place  upon  the  subject,  in  1789  and  the 
following  year.  The  (jovernor  made  every  possible  efiEbrt  to 
cause  justice  to  be  done  to  the  Indians ;  for  which  purpose,  se- 
veral councils  were  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  at  least  one  spe- 
cial interview  was  held  between  the  Governor  and  the  chief 
in  relation  to  it.  The  result  was  an  amicable  arrangement 
In  his  letters,  Governor  Clinton  treated  the  Indian  chieftain  not 
only  with  marked  respect,  but  with  evident  personal  kindness 
and  regard.  The  following  letter  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  that  distinguished  man : — 


GovEBNOR  Clinton  to  Captain  Brant. 

"  New  York,  1st  September,  1790. 

"Sir, 
« I  was  fistvored  with  your  letter  of  the  21st  of  July  yesterday, 
and  am  happy  to  hear  of  your  health  and  safe  arrival  at  your 
place  of  residence. 

^  A  rumor  of  a  Spanish  war  also  prevails  among  us.    It  is 
VOL.  II.  37 
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certain,  that  both  that  aud  the  British  nation  are  equipping 
powerful  naval  annanients ;  the  ostensible  object  of  which  is 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  which  has  taken  place  between  them, 
with  respect  to  their  possessions  on  the  north-west  part  of  this 
Coatinait,  and  the  right  of  fishery  in  that  quarter.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  probable  that  all  this  political  bustle  may  terminate  in  ne- 
gotiation, by  one  conceding  and  the  other  accepting  of  what 
neither  have  any  well-founded  pretensions  to,  farther  than  mere 
discovery  and  the  displaying  of  a  national  flag  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  hospitable  and  unsuspecting  natives. 

<<  The  gentlemen  who  are  a^^inted  coixmiissioners  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  whom  you  saw  with  me  at  Fort  Stanwix,  chiefly 
reside  in  the  country,  and  are  now  so  dbpersed  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  confer  with  them.  I  perfectly  recollect  the  con- 
versation which  passed  between  you  and  me  relative  to  the  land 
you  was  to  have  had  from  Doctor  Benton,  and  I  comnmnicated 
the  inqx>rt  of  it  at  the  time,  to  the  commissioners ;  and  you  will 
remember  I  afterward  informed  you  that,  however  strong  their 
dispositions  were  to  serve  you,  yet  they  could  not  consent  to 
any  thing  that  would  give  the  least  sanction  or  countenance  to 
any  part  of  Benton's  transactions,  as  they  considered  them  not 
only  contrary  to  law,  but  committed  by  him  in  open  defiance  o£ 
the  authority  of  the  State.  They  expressed,  at  the  same  time, 
sentiments  of  the  warmest  friendship  for  you ;  and  I  considered 
the  present  which  they  directed  me  to  make  you,  as  the  only 
way  they  had  in  their  power  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their 
prc^ssions. 

^  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here  next  Summer,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  your  visit  agreeable  to  you.  Colonel  Varick 
and  your  brother,  Uie  sachem,  are  the  only  two  of  the  gentlerara 
who  were  at  Fort  Stanwix,  now  in  town.  They  request  you 
to  accept  of  their  best  respects.  I  will  not  fail  to  communicate 
your  expectations  to  Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  that  he  may  stand  pre- 
,  pared  to  discharge  the  tribute. 

"lam 

"  Your  most  obedt  servant, 

"Geo.  CLiirroir. 
*  Gaptain  jMeph  Brtml? 
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CoDtiniied  trembles  with  the  Indians — English  emiasuiee  in  Kentucky — Misaion 
«f  Antoine  Garaelin — Preparations  for  war — Campaign  of  General  Harmar-^ 
Sueoeaaive  defeats  of  Colonel  Hardin— Condoct  of 'the  militia— Retreat  of  Har- 
mar — Indian  deputation  to  Lord  Dorchester — ^Letter  of  Sir  John  Johnson^-Colo- 
«ei  Gordon — ^Letter  of  Brant  to  Colonel  M'Kee— Pacific  views  of  Lord  Dorches- 
ter—Renewed efforts  of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  Indians  to  peace— Interpo- 
sition of  Corn- planter — Mission  of  Corn-planter  and  Colonel  Proctor—British  of- 
6cew  wish  a  mediation— Letter  of  Colonel  Gordon— Colonel  Pickering  holds  an 
Indian  Coun  il  at  the  Cheman^— Red  Jacket's  course— Brant  tnterferaa— Indian 
Councils  at  Buffilo — ^Influence  of  Colonel  John  Builerand  Brant — Mission  of  Co- 
lonel Proctor  and  Corn-planter  frustrated— Important  position  of  Brant— Corres- 
pondence between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Governor  Clinton— Colonel  Picker- 
ing's Council  with  the  Indians  at  Painted  Post — Mission  of  Uendrick,  the  Stock- 
bndge  chief— Renewal  of  hostilities— Campaign  of  General  St  Clair— His  defeat 
— Thayendane^ea  among  the  Indian  cnptains — The  panic  that  ibllowed— Clamor 
against  St  Ciair — His  ffesio;nation — Wayne  appointed  his  successor — ^Refusal  d" 
Colonel  Willett  to  embark  in  an  Indian  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  by  Ge 
neral  St.  Clair  with  all  the  Six  Nations,  the  Mohawks  excepted, 
and  with  several  of  the  great  north-western  tribes,  the  tranquility 
of  the  frontier  settlements,  now  extending  four  hundred  miles 
along  the  Ohio,  had  not  been  secured.  The  Shawanese,  Mi*- 
mis,  and  Wabash  Indians*  still  kept  up  a  bloody  war,  ravaging 
the  settlements  of  Kentucky,  and  the  territory  now  known 
as  Ohio,  and  causing  serious  apprehensions  in  the  frontier  set- 
tlements of  Virginia.  The  President  had  made  every  possible 
effort  to  conciliate  the  Indians  by  just  and  pacific  overtures,  but 
in  vain.f    Even  the  Indians  with  whom  one  of  the  treaties  had 

•  8ach  were  the  statements  of  the  accounts  of  that  day.  In  the  early  part  of  tho 
preaent  year,  however,  Captain  M*Kee,  the  active  (British)  Indian  Agent  at  Detroit, 
wrote  to  Captain  Brant-^^'The  Indians  of  the  Miamis,  I  understand,  have  been 
**  mors  quiet  than  usual  thi^  year,  few  hostilities  having  been  committed,  and  thoee 
*by  that  nation  alone."  In  the  same  letter  Captain  M*Kee  stated  that  a  quarrel 
had  anaen  between  the  Miamis  and  Delawares  respecting  the  lands  occupied  by"  the 
latter,  who  were  so  much  offended  as  to  be  preparing  to  retire  across  to  the  Spanish 
ade  of  the  Mississippi  The  Captain  added : — "  Their  withdrain-ing  themselves  at 
"this  time  will  be  extremely  detrimental,  not  only  to  the  Indian  confederacy,  but  to 
"the  eoontry  in  general,  as  it  will  draw  a  number  of  others  after  them  who  do  not 
"  consider  the  conseqnenoea.**  M'Kee  invoked  Captain  Brant  to  send  the  disaffected 
Delawares  a  apeech,  to  prevent  their  separation.  But  if  this  request  was  complied 
with,  it  ftoied  of  the  desired  effecf.  The  Indiana  in  question  carried  their  deftign  ofa 
Nmoval  into  execution. 

t  '*The  btsb  of  oar  pfoeeedtngp  with  the  Indian  nations  has  been,  and  shall  bd, 
farfke,  daring  the  period  in  which  I  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  adminiatrttion  of 
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been  formed,  could  not  all  of  them  be  restrained  from  the  war« 
path.  There  was,  moreover,  another  angry  cloud  lowering  in 
the  western  sky.  The  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain  were  at  issue  on  the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  respecting  which  strong  solicitude  was  felt  by  the 
people  of  the  west — especially  of  Kentucky.  Not  satisfied  with 
fomenting  discontents  among  the  Indians  at  the  north,  th^  En- 
glish government,  availing  itself  of  the  Spanish  question,  and 
hoping,  should  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  be  ultimately  closed 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  that  disaffection 
might  ensue  in  the  west,  was  believed  to  have  despatched  secret 
agents  into  Kentucky,  with  propositi<»is  to  test  the  fidelity  of 
the  people  to  the  Union.  Among  these  emissaries  was  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Connolly,  of  Detroit,  a  loyalist  formerly  of  Fort 
Pilt,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  held  several  confidential  conferences  with  some  of  the 
most  influential  citizens  of  Kentucky^  and  attempted  to  seduce 
them  into  a  project  for  making  a  descent  upon  New  Orleans, 
seizing  the  city,  and  securing  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  fafy 
force,  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Information  of  these  secret 
proceedings  was  transmitted  to  the  President,  who,  looking  upon 
the  intrigue  as  an  attempt  to  divide  the  Union,  was  prmnpt  in 
concerting  measures  to  detect  any  farther  machinations  of  the 
kind.*  What  progress  was  made  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
affection, or  whether  any,  does  not  appear. 

In  the  Spring  of  1790,  Antoine  Oamelin,  an  experienced  In- 
dian merchant,  was  despatched  to  visit  all  the  principal  tribes  of 

thig  government'* — Letier  tf  President  Waskmgttn  to  lAe  Mwr^uU  4e  L^fitgtiUf 
Jlug,  1790. 

*  Sparks's  Life  and  Correepondenee  of  Washington^  voL  ix.  pagea  473y  ^^ 
Letter  of  Preaident  Waahingtoa  to  Mr.  Innea,  and  Notes.  These  attempts  npoa 
the  fidelity  of  Kentacky  were  made  in  1788  and  1789.  In  the  following  year,  m 
the  prospect  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  apprehensions  of  trouble  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  fonner  arose  from  the  same  quaiten^  but  upon  « 
veiy  difierent  question.  From  certain  circumstances  which  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  President,  it  was  believed  that  Lord  Dorehester,  in  the  erent  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send  an  expedition  from  Detroit  for  the  invaskn  of 
Louisiana.  This  could  not  be  done  without  marching  an  army  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  On  the  85th  of  August,  PiesideDt 
Washing^  oommunicated  hib  apprehensions  to  the  members  of  his  cabinet^  tlw 
Vice-President,  and  the  Chief  Justice^  (J<^7>)  requiring  their  opinious  in  writing 
upon  the  course  proper  to  be  punned  by  the  Qoveniment  of  the  United  Stetes  in 
■ach  an  emeigenigr. 
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the  west,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
Che  general  temper  of  the  Indians.  Among  the  tribes  who  had 
entered  into  the  treaty,  he  found  the  old  chie&  and  warriors  ge- 
nerally well  disposed,  and  by  no  means  hostile.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  the  war  feeling  was  almost  universal.  Of  the  spirit 
that  prevailed,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  notes 
of  Gamelin,  of  his  interview  with  the  Ouiatanons  and  Kicka- 
poos : — <'  After  my  speech,  one  of  the  head  chie£i  got  up  and 
^  told  me :  ^  You,  Gamelin,  my  friend  and  son-in-law,  we  are 
^  pleased  to  see  in  our  village,  and  to  hear  by  your  mouth  the 
^  good  words  of  the  Great  Chief.  We  thought  to  receive  a  few 
^  words  from  the  French  people,  [traders,  |  but  I  see  the  contrary : 
<'  None  but  the  Big  Knife  is  sending  speeches  to  us.  You  know 
^  that  we  can  terminate  nothing  without  the  consent  of  our  elder 
^  brethren,  the  Miamis.  I  invite  you  to  proceed  to  their  village, 
^  and  to  speak  to  them.  There  is  one  thing  in  your  speech  I 
<<do  not  like.  I  will  not  tell  of  it.  Even  was  I  drunk,  I  would 
^  not  perceive  it ;  but  our  elder  brethren  will  certainly  take  no- 
<«  tice  of  it  in  your  speech.  You  invite  us  to  stop  our  young 
^  men.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it,  being  constantly  encouraged 
^  by  the  British.' "  Another  chief  said :  '<  The  Americans  are 
<<  very  flattering  in  their  speeches :  many  times. our  nation  went 
"  to  tfieir  rendezvous.  I  was  once  there  myself.  Some  qf  our 
^  chie&  died  on  the  route,  and  we  always  came  back  all  naked ; 
**  and  you,  Gramelin,  you  came  with  a  speech,  but  with  empty 
"  hands."  Another  chief  said :  <<  Know  ye  that  the  village  of 
u  Oaiatanon  is  the  sepulchre  of  our  ancestors.  The  chief  of 
<<  America  invites  us  to  go  to  him,  if  we  are  for  peace ;  he  has 
<<  not  his  leg  broke,  bemg  able  to  go  as  &r  as  the  Illinois.  He 
*^  might  come  here  himself,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him 
*^  in  our  village.  We  confess  that  we  accepted  the  axe,  but  it 
^  was  by  the  reproach  that  we  continually  receive  from  the  En- 
«  glish  and  other  nations,  which  received  the  axe  first,  calling 
u  us  women :  at  the  same  time  they  invite  our  young  men  to 
«  wttc.    As  to  the  old  people,  they  are  wishing  for  peace."* 

All  the  endeavors  of  the  President  to  give  security  to  the  par- 
ties by  peaceful  arrangements  having  proved  unavailing,  vigo- 
10118  offensive  measures  were  determined  upon,  and  an  expedi 

#  QtBMlm't  JManal,  Am.  Stitte  Pipen,  y«L  lY.  p.  93. 
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tioa  against  the  hostile  tribes  was  entrusted  to  Oeoeral  Haimar, 
a  Teteraa  of  the  revolution.  His  force  consisted  of  fiMirteen 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom 
were  regular  troops,  and  the  residue  levies  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  militia.  The  object  was  to  bring  the  Indians  to 
an  engagement,  if  possible ;  if  not,  in  any  event  to  destroy  their 
settlements  oH  the  waters  of  the  Scioto  and  Wabash.*  The  ex- 
pedition left  Fort  Washington  on  the  30th  of  September,  1790, 
The  Indians  at  first  abandoned  their  principal  town,  after  ap- 
plying the  torch  to  it,  but  rallied  subsequently  upon  a  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Har- 
den, thirty  of  whom  were  regulars,  and  gave  battle.  At  the  first 
fire  Harden's  militia  all  ran  away.  The  regulars  maintained  their 
ground  for  a  time,  and  fought  bravely  until  but  seven  of  their 
number  were  able  to  escape.  On  the  next  day  Col.  Harden,  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  sixty  of  whom  were 
regulars,  imdertook  to  retrieve  their  disgrace.  They  were  met 
by  the  Indians,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued  near  the  junction  of 
the  St.  Joseph  and  St  Mary  rivers.  The  militia,  for  a  miracle, 
fought  bravely  on  this  occasion.  Overpowered  by  numbers,  how- 
ever, they  were  defeated, with  the  loss  of  several  gallant  officers^ 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  men — sev^ity-five  of  whom 
were  regulars.  Among  the  former  were  Majors  Fontaine  and 
Wyll^rs,  and  Lieutenant  Frothingham.  Ten  militia  officers  were 
also  among  the  slain.  The  Indians  lost  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  warriors.  The  battle  was  severely  fought,  and  end- 
ed in  the  flight  of  the  Americans.  General  Harmar  there- 
upon returned  to  Fort  Washington  and  claimed  the  victory — 
with  what  propriety  has  never  been  ascertained.! 

*  Holmes — Marahall. 

t  A  letter  to  Captain  Brant,  written  from  Detroit,  gave  a  still  mora  disaatnraa  ac- 
count of  this  affair  than  was  admitted  by  the  American  authorities.  The  following 
is  an  extract : — "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  there  bare  been  two  engafements  abooi 
"the  Miami  towns,  between  the  Americans  and  the  Indians,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the 
"  former  had  about  five  hundred  men  killed,  and  that  the  rest  have  retreated.  The 
"  loss  was  only  Bfleen  or  twenty  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  The  Shawanese^  Mia* 
'*iiiis,  and  Pottawattamies  were,  I  undersUuid,  the  principal  tribes  who  were  engaf- 
**  ed  ;  but  I  do  not  learn  that  any  of  the  nations  have  refused  their  alliance  or  •>• 
"  sistance,  and  it  is  confidently  reported  that  they  are  nbw  marching  against  tbft 
**  frontiers  on  the  Ohio.  As  Mr.  McKee  writes  to  the  chiefs  at  the  Qnnd  Riv«v  ^ 
"  will  be  able  to  state  circumstances  more  particularly  than  I  can.  The  gentleoien  of 
''the  garrison  bag  their  coinpliiiieata.''-*MS«  LeUarrfM^8milkt9  C^piain  BnmL 
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Flnafaed  and  emboldened  by  their  aucceas,  the  depredations  of 
the  Indians  became  more  frequent,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Aontier  was  more  deplorable  than  it  had  been  previous  to  this 
ill-fiited  expedition.*  Nor  were  their  aggressions  confined  to 
the  settlements  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Kentucky  border.  Two 
of  the  Seoeca  Indians  having  been  murdered  by  the  whites, 
that  nation,  with  others  among  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations, 
were  becoming  more  hostile ;  and  the  consequence  was,  tha( 
early  in  the  Spring  of  1791,  the  Pennsylvania  settlements  along 
the  Alleghany  river,  above  Pittsbui^,  experienced  repeated  and 
fearful  visitations  of  Indian  retribution.  Several  stations  of  the 
settlers  Vere  entirely  broken  up.  The  murders  of  women  and 
children  were  frequent,  and  were  often  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  undiminished  inhumanity,  while  many  peoplo  were 
carried  into  captivity .f 

News  of  the  disastrous  victory  of  General  Harmar  having 
reached  the  seat  of  govemm^it,  a  raiment  was  added  to  tho 
permanent  military  establisbment,  and  the  President  was  autho* 
vised  to  raise  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  for  six  months,  to 
appomt  a  maj<Nr  and  a  brigadier  gNTieral  to  continue  in  com- 
mand  so  long  as  he  should  think  their  services  necessary.^  No 
time  was  lost  in  calling  this  augmented  force  into  the  field,  and 
Major  General  Arthur  St.  C3air,  Governor  of  the  territory  north  • 
west  of  the  Ohio,  was  aj^inted  Commander-in-chief,  and  charge 
ed  with  the  conduct  of  the  meditated  expedition  ;  the  immedi- 
ate objects  of  which  were  to  destroy  the  Indian  villages  on  the 
Miamis,  to  expel  the  Indians  from  that  country,  and  to  connect 
it  with  the  Ohio  by  a  chain  of  posts  which  would  prevent  their 
leCnm  during  the  war. } 

It  appears  that  on  the  repulse  of  Harmar,  the  confederated 
nations  of  the  Chi]q)ewas,  Pottawattamies,  Harons,  Shawanese, 
Detawares,  Ottawas,  Tustans,  and  Six  Nations — after  a  consul- 
tation at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  Rapids  with  Capt.  McKec,— deput* 
ed  a  i^esentation  of  chiefs  and  warriors  to  visit  Lord  Dorchester 

•  ^  It  appeara,  from  the  most  indubitable  teBtimony,  that  from  1783,  when  pe«e» 
wamumU,to  October,  ITM,  when  the  United  StateB  oonmenced  offimahw  opera- 
^km9  ^piiwf  tben,  on  th»Ofai»and  tfan  fiontiera,  the  IndiaDs  killed  and  wound 
«d»  and  look  piisQii«M»  ab«at  fifteen  himdred  men,  women,  and  children ;  besides 
taking  away  two  thousand  hones  and  a  larg?  quantity  of  other  property ."".Yar* 

« liMlMV»lii^«f  Wwhiagtoow  i  BolMi'*  Annals. 
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at  duebec,  for  the  purpofle  of  consultation,  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what,  assistance  mig^t  be  expected 
from  the  British  or  provincial  govemment  Lord  Dorchester^ 
views  were  doubtless  at  that  time  pacific,  as  also  were  those  of 
Captain  Brant — ^provided  always  that  the  United  States  would 
establish  the  Ohio  as  the  boundary,  and  relinquish  all  claims  of 
jurisdiction  beyond  that  river.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1791, 
Sir  John  Johnson  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Brant,  from  Mon- 
treal, enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Dorchester  to  him- 
self^ and  another  copy  of  the  same  to  Captain  McKee,  the  pur- 
port of  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  letter  of  the  Baronet. 
It  is  accordingly  inserted : — 

Sir  John  Johnson  to  Captain  Brant.    (Private.) 

«  Montreal,  22d  Feb'y,  1791. 
"Dear  Joseph, 
<<  As  I  think  the  Six  Nations  much  interested  in  the  business 
proposed  by  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Dorchester, 
(another  copy  of  which  I  transmit  to  Mr.  McKee,)  I  could  not 
think  of  withholding  it  from  you,  that  you  may  take  such  steps, 
in  concert  with  Mr.  McKee  and  the  western  nations,  as  you  may 
judge  most  conducive  to  their  interest  and  honor.  As  you  oer* 
tainly  are  all  free  and  independent,  I  think  you  will  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon  disposing  of  whatever  lands  you  judge 
fit  to  reserve  for  the  Greneral  Confederacy,  in  whatever  man* 
ner,  and  to  whomsoever  you  please.  The  idea  of  the  States 
claiming  a  jurisdiction  up  to  the  line  of  separation  settled  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  them,  must  arise  firom  a  supposition 
that  the  Indians,  at  some  time  or  other,  allowed  that  power 
to  our  Provinces  for  the  better  government  of  their  subjects. 
Whether  or  UQt  that  is  the  case,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  at  present 
find  out ;  but  certain  I  am  that  without  such  a  cession  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  no  just  right  or  claim  to  such  a  pow- 
er can  be  supported  beyond  the  line  of  1768,  and  to  the  western 
line  of  the  land  ceded  or  sold  by  the  Indians  to  the  States  since 
the  war.  This  is  certainly  a  nice  point,  and  may  not  be  proper 
to  insist  upon  too  positively ;  but  in  justice  I  believe  it  is  as  I 
have  stated.  When  the  Indians  allowed  the  English  and  French 
to  build  forts  for  the  protection  and  support  of  their  subjects  and 
trade,  they  no  doubt  had  a  right  to  a  certain  jurisdictioii  or  com* 
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mond  round  those  places,  but  I  never  believe  it  extended  far- 
ther, or  that  the  Indians  meant  it  should.  Upon  the  whole^ 
yoa  understand  your  own  rights  better  than  I  do.  I  shall  there- 
fore say  no  more  than  to  recommend  coolness  and  a  manly  firm- 
ness in  whatever  you  may  determine  on.  As  I  mean  this  letter 
as  entirely  private,  I  shall  acquaint  you  that  I  believe  this  mea- 
sure has  been  thought  of  by  Lord  Dorchester,  in  consequence  of 
my  writing  to  him  on  receiving  the  account  of  the  expedition 
carried  on  last  Fall  by  the  Americans  against  the  Miamis,  at 
which  time  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  Americans  had 
no  claim  to  any  part  of  the  country  beyond  the  line  established 
in  1768,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  between  the  Indians  and  the  Gover- 
nors and  agents  of  all  the  Provinces  interested,  and  including  the 
sales  made  since  the  war ;  and  that  I  therefore  thought,  as  we 
could  not  afford  them  assistance  in  arms,  we  should  at  least  af 
ford  them  our  mediation  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them 
and  the  States,  on  terms  just  and  honorable,  or  something  to 
that  purpose.  You  may  converse  with,  or  write  freely  to  Mr, 
McKee  upon  the  subjects  of  this  letter,  but  let  it  be  as  firom 
yourself— perhaps  I  may  say  something  similar  to  him  if  time 
will  permit.  I  have  wrote  Lord  Dorchester  that  an  answer 
might  be  had  to  his  inquiries  by  soine  time  the  beginning  of 
BCay,  but  I  fear  not ;  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  you,  however, 
in  forwarding  the  packet  to  Mr.  McKee,  which  let  me  intreat 
you  to  lose  no  time  in  doing.  My  best  wishes  attend  you  all, 
and  believe  me  as  ever  sincerely  yours, 

*<JoHN  Johnson. 
^  Captain  Brani.^ 

Colonel  Gordon,  commanding  the  British  post  at  Niagara,  was 
also  at  that  time  and  afterward,  a  Mend  of  peace.  On  the  4th 
of  March  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Brant,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : — "  I  hope  you  will  embrace  the  pre- 
«*  sent  opportunity  of  the  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Na-» 
*«  tions  in  your  neighborhood,  to  use  your  endeavors  to  head  the 
«■  wounds  between  the  Indians  and  Americans.  I  dare  say  the 
<*  States  wish  to  make  peace  on  terms  which  will  secure  to  the 
*•  Indians  their  present  possessions  in  the  Miami  country,  pro* 
^  Tided  the  young  men  are  restrained  firom  committing  depre- 
^  dations  in  future.'^    The  temper  of  the  chief  himself,  at  this 

VOL.  II.  38 
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l^riod,  can  best  be  determined  by  the  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  himself  to  Captain  SCKee,  three  dajs  nfler 
the  letter  from  Colonel  Grordon  was  written,  and  probably  im- 
mediately on  its  receipt : — 

Captain  Brant  to  Captain  M'Kbe.   (Extracts.) 

«  Grand  River,  March  7, 1791. 


4       * 


^  I  have  received  two  letters  from  the  States^  from  gentlemen 
who  have  been  lately  in  Philadelphia ;  by  which  it  appeals  the 
Americans  secretly  wish  to  accommodate  the  matter — which  I 
should  by  all  means  advise,  if  it  could  be  effected  upon  honor- 
able and  liberal  terms,  and  a  peace  become  general." 

^  I  am  happy  to  see  in  Sir  John's  last  letter  to  me,  that  he 
has  suggested  to  his  Lordship  the  necessity  of  their  interference 
in  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States ;  by  which  it  appears  he  has  an  idea  of  recommending 
the  line  settled  in  1768  [qu  ?  1765]  between  the  Indians  and 
government,  as  the  northern  and  western  boundary  of  the  States 
in  that  quarter.  I  expect  to  hear  more  from  him  in  the  Spring 
on  that  subject,  as  I  have  pressed  him  hard  to  give  me  his  sen* 
timents  on  the  utility  of  my  interference  in  the  present  dispute." 

Lord  Dorchester's  speech  in  reply  to  the  deputation  already 
mentioned,  was  of  a  similar  tenor  to  the  preceding  letter  of  Sir 
John  Johnson.  His  Lordship  informed  them  that  he  should  he 
glad  to  be  instrumental  in  restoring  peace.  He  informed  them 
that  the  line  marked  out  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United 
States,  implied  no  more  than  that  beyond  that  line  the  King 
their  &ther  w;ould  not  extend  his  interference ;  and  that  the  King 
had  only  retained  possession  of  the  posts  until  such  time  as  all 
the  differences  between  him  and  the  United  States  should  be 
settled.  In  regard  to  the  questions  of  the  deputation,  whether  it 
was  true  that,  in  making  peace  with  the  States,  the  King  had 
given  away  their  lands,  his  Lordship  assured  them  that  such 
was  not  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  King  never  had  any  right  to 
their  lands,  other  than  to  such  as  had  been  fairly  ceded  by  them- 
selves, with  their  own  free  consent,  by  public  convention  and 
sale.  On  this  point,  his  Lordship  likewise  referred  to  the  treaty 
with  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  Fort  Stanwijc,  in  1766.    In  con- 
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closi^m,  he  assured  the  deputation,  that  although  the  Indians 
had  their  friendship  and  good-will,  the  Provincial  Grovemment 
had  no  power  to  embark  in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
could  only  defend  tliemselves  if  attacked.  He  also  informed 
them  that  the  command  of  the  province  was  about  to  devolve 
upon  General  Clarke ;  and  that  Prince  Edward,'  who  had  just 
arrived  with  a  chosen  band  of  warriors,  would  be  the  second  in 
command.  His  Lordship  himself  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking 
for  England,  where  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  hear 
that  peace  had  been  established  between  the  Indians  and  United 
States  upon  a  just  and  solid  foundation.! 

This  speech  afforded  but  small  encouragement  to  tlic  Indians, 
and  most  likely  but  ill  corresponded  with  the  expectations  that 
had  been  raised  by  M'Kee,  and  other  subordinate  officers  in  the 
British  Indian  Department  at  the  remote  posts — of  whom  seve- 
ral, like  M'Kee,  were  reAigee  Americans,  indulging  bitter  hatred 
toward  the  country  which  they  had  deserted  in  the  hour  of  its 
peril.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  the  manly  and  ho- 
norable conduct  of  Lord  Dorchester  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  singular  border  contest,  the  progress  of  which  was  marked  > 
by  sb  many  vicissitudes  of  feeling  and  action  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  Provincial  authorities.  And  besides,  the  attitude 
of  the  two  nations  was  at  that  moment  less  seemingly  belliger- 
ent than  it  shortly  afterward  became. 

During  these  side  negotiations  in  Canada,  and  while  the  pre- 
parations for  another  campaign  by  the  American  government,  as 
already  mentioned,  were  in  progress,  no  relaxations  of  eflforts  to 
prevent  the  farther  effusion  of  blood  were  allowed  to  take  place. 
Captain  O'Bail,  or  the  Corn-planter  as  he  was  usually  called, 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Senecas,  being  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  December,  after  the  defeat  of  General  Harmar,  was 
mduced  not  only  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  the  warriors  of 
the  Six  Nations  from  taking  a  part  in  the  contest,  but  also  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  with  other  friendly  Indians  to  the  country  of 
the  Ifiamis,  to  persuade  them  to  peace,  also,  if  possible.  In 
March  following,  the  Corn-planter,  with  whom  Colonel  Proctor, 
an  active  officer  in  the  (American)  Indian  Department  had  been 

*  Tlie  late  Dakt  of  Kent,  father  of  the  present  young  Gtueen  of  England. 

t  Journal  of  Major  Oenaral  Lincoln,  which  will  be  more  paitieniarly  rafened  to 
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associated,  set  out  upon  the  mission.  Meantime,  measoieB 
were  adopted  to  draw  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  to  a  gene- 
ral conference  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of  war,  in  order, 
not  only  to  prevent  their  joining  the  war,  but,  if  necessary,  to 
obtain  some  of  their  young  warriors  for  the  service  against  the 
Miamis  and  the  other  hostile  tribes.  This  attempt  to  create  a 
diversion  of  the  Six  Nations,  however,  was  looked  upon  with 
displeasure  by  the  Provincial  authorities  in  Canada,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the.  annexed  letter  from  Colonel  Gordon  to  Captain 
Brant.  It  also  appears  from  this  letter,  that  these  Provincials 
were  ambitious  of  being  appealed  to  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  mediators  in  the  controversy.  Nor  was  this 
an  individual  conceit  of  Colonel  Gordon,  inasmuch  as  Sir  John 
Johnson  had  hinted  the  same  thing,  as  was  evident  from  his 
letter,  after  consultation  with  Lord  Dorchester.  It  will  farther 
appear  by  the  address  of  tbe  letter,  that  the  ever-vigilant  Brant 
was  already  once  more  in  the  country  of  the  Miamis,  although 
but  a  very  few  daya  previous  he  had  been  assisting  at  a  pri- 
vate council  at  Buffalo.  His  movements  in  all  these  matters, 
as  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  seem  to  have  been  as  rapid  as 
the  light. 

Colonel  Gordon  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Niagara,  June  11th,  1791. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  was  glad  to  find  by  your  letter,  from  the  foot  of  the  Rapids, 
to  Colonel  Butler,  that  you  was  in  good  health  ;  and  I  very  sin- 
cerely hope  the  business  you  are  engaged  in,  will  be  attended 
with  success. 

"  From  the  inconsistent  proceedings  of  the  Americans,  1  am 
perfectly  at  a  loss  to  iinderstand  their  full  intentions.  Whilst 
they  are  assembling  councils  at  different  quarters  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  peacO)  the  Six  Nations  have 
received  a  speech  from  General  St  Clair,  dated  at  Pittsburgh, 
23d  April,  inviting  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  their 
brothers  the  western  nations. 

"  Can  any  thing  be  more  inconsistent  ?  or  can  they  possibly 
believe  the  Indians  are  to  be  duped  by  such  shallow  artifices? 
This  is  far  fl-om  being  the  case ;  the  Indians  at  Bufiklo  Creek 
saw  the  business  in  its  proper  light,  and  treated  the  invitatiop 
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with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  It  must  strike  you  very  forci« 
hly,  that  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  different  Commissioners 
from  the  American  States,  they  have  cautiously  avoided  apply- 
ing for  our  interference,  as  a  measure  they  affect  to  think  per- 
fectly unnecessary ;  wishing  to  impress  the  Indians  with  ideas 
of  their  own  consequence,  and  of  (he  little  influence,  they  would 
willingly  believe,  we  are  possessed  of.  This,  my  good  friend, 
is  not  the  way  to  proceed.  Had  they,  before  matters  were 
pushed  to  extremity,  requested  the  assistance  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  bring  about  a  peace  on  equitable  terms,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  measure  would  have  been  fiiUy  accomplished  long 
before  this  time. 

<<  I  would,  however,  willingly  hope  they  will  yet  see  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  that  peace,  an 
object  so  much  to  be  desired,  will  at  length  be  permanently  set- 
tled. 

<<  I  am  the  more  sanguine  in  the  attainment  of  my  wishes,  by 

your  being  on  the  spot,  and  that  you  will  call  forth  the  exertion 

of  your  influence  and  abilities  on  the  occasion.    Let  me  hear 

from  time  to  time  how  matters  are  going  forward,  and  with  my 

wishes  for  your  health,  believe  me 

<'  Your  friend, 

^  A.  Gordon. 
«  Captain  Brant.'' 

The  Council  of  the  Six  Nations,  always  excepting  the  Mo 
hawks,  was  successfully  held  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering, 
in  the  Chemung  country,  in  the  month  of  June.  But  the  Com- 
planter  and  Colonel  Proctor  met  with  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties in  the  prosecution  of  their  mission.  The  special  object  of  that 
mission,  after  traversing  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
exerting  such  wholesome  influence  upon  them  as  might  be  in 
their  power,  was  to  charter  a  vessel  at  Buffalo  Creek,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Sandusky,  and  if  possible  induce  the  Miamis  to  meet 
General  St  Clair  in  council  on  the  Ohio.  They  were  every 
where  well  received  on  the  route  from  Alleghany  to  Buffalo 
Creek,  at  which  place  a  grand  Council  was  called  in  honor  of 
their  arrival,  and  attended  by  Red  Jacket  and  other  chiefi.  After 
having  been  welcomed  by  a  speech  from  Red  Jacket,  Colonel 
Proctor  opened  to  them  the  message  from  General  Washington, 
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tbe  great  chief  of  the  Thirteen  Fires.  Red  Jacket  replied,  that 
many  persons  had  previously  at  different  times  been  among 
them,  professing  to  come  by  the  authority  of  the  Thirteen  Fires, 
but  of  the  truth  of  which  declarations  they  were  not  always  con* 
yinced.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  it  was  ascertained 
that  at  a  private  council  held  at  that  place  one  week  before,  at 
which  Captain  Brant  and  Colonel  Butler,  of  the  British  Indian 
department,  were  present,  these  officers  had  uttered  the  same 
doubts  now  started  by  Red  Jacket.  Brant  had  advised  the  Indians 
to  pay  no  attention  to  Proctor  and  O'Bail,  of  whose  approach 
and  purpose  he  was  aware,  and  to  render  them  no  assistance  in 
their  projected  visit  to  Sandusky,  assuring  them  it  should  do  no 
good ;  but  that  Colonel  Proctor,  and  all  who  would  accompany 
him  to  the  country  of  the  Miamis,  would  be  put  to  death.  They 
also  ascertained,  that  while  holding  the  said  private  council,  in 
anticipation  of  their  visit,  Captain  Brant  had  received  secret  in- 
structions from  *<  head-quarters,"*  to  repair  to  Grand  Haver,  and 
from  thence  to  Detroit.  It  was  believed  by  a  French  trader 
who  gave  the  information,  and  also  by  Captain  Powell  of  the 
British  service,  who  confirmed  it,  that  the  Mohawk  chief  had 
been  sent  to  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  United  States  with  in- 
structions of  some  kind ;  and  the  Indians  at  Buffalo  Creek  had 
been  charged  by  Brant  to  conclude  upon  nothing  with  Proctor 
and  O'Bail  before  his  return. 

Colonel  Proctor  and  O'Bail  continued  at  Buffalo  from  the  27th 
of  April  to  the  22d  or  23d  of  May.  The  Indians  collected  in 
large  numbers,  and  many  councils  were  held.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  the  Fish-carrier,  one  of  the  principal  Cayuga  chie&,  and 
the  right  hand  man  of  Captain  Brant,  declared  in  a  speech  that 
O'Bail  had  taken  a  course  that  was  not  approved  by  them — that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Indians  there,  were  not  for  peace^t 
and  that  Captain  Brant  had  been  sent  to  tbe  coimcil-fire  of  the 
Miamis.  "  We  must,  therefore,''  he  added,  "  see  his  fiwse,  for 
^we  can't  determine  until  we  know  what  they  are  about.  So 
«  we  beg  you  to  grant  our  request,  to  keep  your  mind  easy ;  for 
<^  we,  who  do  this  business,  look  on  you,  and  hold  ourselves  to 

*  The  words  used  in  Col.  Proctor'B  narrative;  but  whether  be  meant  (he  Biitiah 
or  Indian  head-qoarters,  the  author  cannot  aay.    Probably  the  fimner. 
t  Pioctof*!  Journal. 
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^  be  slavos  in  making  of  peace.  Now.  we  all  say  you  must  look 
'^  for  Captain  Brant's  coming,  to  hear  the  words  that  come  from 
'^his  mouth,  for  then  we  can  say  to  you,  what  towns  will  be 
"for  peace :  and  this  is  all  that  we  have  to  say  to  you  for  tiiiii 
"time."* 

An  effort  was  made  by  Red  Jacket  to  induce  Proctor  and 
(yBail  to  go  down  to  the  British  fortress  at  Niagara  to  hold  a 
consultation  with  Colonel  Butler ;  but  Colonel  Proctor  declined 
the  adoption  of  any  such  course.  The  Indians  thereupon  de- 
spatched a  messenger  for  Colonel  Butler  to  me^t  them  at  Buffa- 
lo Creek,  which  he  accordingly  did — but  previously  called  a 
separate  council  at  Fort  Erie.  He  afterward  had  an  interview 
with  Proctor,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  visiting  the 
country  of  the  hostile  Indians, — proposing  that  the  negotiations 
for  a  peace  should^be  left  to  Captain  Brant  and  McKee,  who.  Co- 
lonel Butler  thought,  could  best  manage  the  business.  Of  course 
a  proposition  going  to  clothe  British  subjects  with  power  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  was  promptly 
rejected. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  of  C6lonel  Proctor  in  meeting  the 
Six  Nations  at  Buffalo,  was  to  induce  as  many  of  their  sachems 
and  warriors  as  he  could,  to  accompany  the  Corn-planter  and 
himself  to  the  Miamis  country,  to  aid,  by  their  influence,  in 
bringing  the  hostile  Indians  into  a  more  pacific  temper ;  but 
from  the  whole  cast  of  the  deliberations,  it  was  perfectly  evident 
that  the  majority  of  the  leading  cliiefs  were  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  British  officers,  who,  it  was  obvious,  had  now 
suddenly  become  less  pacific  than  they  had  Yexy  recently  been. 
Colonel  Proctor  met  with  but  little  success  in  persuading  a  por« 
t|on  of  the  warriors  to  accompany  him  to  the  Miamis ;  and  oa 
applying  to  Colonel  Gordon,  commanding  at  Niagara,  for  per- 
mission to  charter  a  British  schooner  on  Lake  Erie,  to  transport 
himself  and  such  Indians  as  might  feel  disposed  to  accompany 
himself  and  Corn-planter  to  Sandrsky,  the  request  was  peremp- 
torily refused.  The  expedition  was,  thus  abruptly  terminated| 
and  Colonel  Proctor  returned  to  Fort  Washington. 

Before  leaving  Buffiilo,  however,  according  to  an  entry  in  his 
journal,  Colonel  Proctor  seems  to  have  been  apprised  of  the  foct, 

•  Ameriom  State  papcw    IndUm  Department. 
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which  will  subsequently  appear,  that  Captain  Brant  had  not 
gone  to  the  M iamis  as  a  messenger,  or  an  observer  merely,  but 
that  he  had  actually  gone  to  join  them  with  his  warriors : — 

^^  May  21st.  Being  in  private  conversation  this  evening 
"  witli  Captain  O'Bail,  and  sitting  between  him  and  the  New- 
"  Arrow  sachem,  I  hinted  to  Captain  O'Bail  that  if  he  would  go 
«  and  join  Greneral  St.  Clair  with  thirty-five  or  forty  of  his  war- 
^  riors,  as  well  equipped  as  he  could  make  them,  purely  to  coun- 
'<  terbalance  the  force  that  Brant  had  taken  with  him  to  the  un- 
"  friendly  Indians,  I  would  use  endeavors  with  the  Secretary  of 
"  War  to  procure  him  a  commission  that  should  yield  to  Ynxst 
"  and  his  people  a  handsome  stipend.  He  replied,  that  the  Sene- 
<<  cas  had  received  a  stroke  from  the  bad  Indians,  by  taking  two 
^  prisoners,  a  woman  and  a  boy,  from  Conyatt ;  and  that,  should 
'<  the  hatchet  be  struck  into  the  head  of  any  of  his  people  hereaf« 
*^  ter,  he  would  then  inform  me  what  he  would  undertake  to  do." 

The  na^aral  import  of  this  entry  in  Proctor's  journal  is,  that 
Captain  Brant  had  at  that  time  actually  joined  the  Miamis  in 
hostile  array  against  the  United  States.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  such  was  not  at  that  time  the  fact ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
General  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  after  the  return  of  Colonel 
Proctor  to  Philadelphia,  did  not  so  construe  it.  In  writing  to 
Colonel  Pickering  respecting  the  council  which  he  was  then 
preparing  to  hold  at  the  Painted  Post  on  the  13th  of  June,  the 
Secretary  speaks  of  Brant's  journey  to  the  western  Indians  as 
having  probably  been  undertaken  for  pacific  purposes,  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  officers,  who  were  using  him  with  a 
view  to  a  peace,  of  which  they  intended  to  claim  the  merit  at 
some  future  time.  And  this  construction  would  comport  with 
the  idea  of  a  British  intervention,  as  heretofore  suggested  by 
Colonel  Gordon  and  Sir  John  Johnson. 

But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  curious  fact,  which  speaks  largely  of 
the  talents  and  address  of  Brant,  and  the  high  importance  which 
was  attached  to  his  infiuence;  that  if  the  British  authorities  were 
then  thus  using  his  services,  the  American  government  was  at 
the  same  time  seeking  his  assistance  for  the  same.object.  Colo- 
nel Pickering  was  instructed  to  treat  him  with  "  great  kindness  ^ 
if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  attend  the  council  at  the  Painted 
Post ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  Secretary  of  War  addressed  a 
letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 
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**  Aware  of  your  Excellency's  influence  over  Captain  Joseph 
^  Brant,  I  have  conceived  the  idea  that  you  might  induce  him, 
^by  proper  arrangements,  to  undertake  to  conciliate  the  western 
u  Indians  to  pacific  measures,  and  bring  them  to  hold  a  general 
'<  treaty.  This  measure  would  be  abundantly  more  compatible 
"  with  the  feelings  and  interest  of  the  United  States  than  to  ex* 
"  tirpatethe  Indians,  wliich  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
"  of  a  war  of  long  continuance  with  them.  You  are  entirely 
"  able  to  estimate  Brant's  talents,  and  the  degree  of  confidence 
<<  that  might  be  placed  in  him  on  such  an  occasion.  Perhaps 
"  Colonel  Willett,  of  whose  talents  in  managing  the  minds  of 
"  men  I  have  a  high  opinion,  might  accept  of  an  agency  on  this 
"  occasion,  as  it  might  respect  Brant.  If  your  Excellency  should 
'<  entertain  the  opinion  strongly  that  Brant  might  be  employed 
^  with  good  effect,  I  earnestly  request  that  you  would  take  the 
*<  necessary  measures  for  the  purpose,  according  to  your  own 
"judgment" 

Other  topics  were  embraced  in  the  Secretary's  letter,  to  all  of 
which  Governor  Clinton  replied  on  the  27th  of  April.  Th» 
following  extract  relates  to  the  subject  of  this  biography : — 

^  I  have  communicated  to  Colonel  Willett  your  corffidence  in 
"  his  talents  and  desire  for  the  interposition  of  his  influence 
^  with  Brant,  but  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  inform  you  of  his 
"  explicit  answer."  *  •  »  « I  had,  in  June  last,  appointed  an 
"  interview  with  Brant,  contemplating  the  danger  you  appear  to 
'<  apprehend  from  his  address  and  his  influence  with  several  of 
"  the  Indian  nations,  (which,  I  am  persuaded,  is  very  considera 
"  ble,)  and  from  different  letters  I  have  since  received  firom  him, 
"I  have  reason  to  hope  he  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of  a 
"  personal  conference  with  him  at  this  place,  (New  York,)  the 
"  beginning  of  the  ensuing  summer,  if  the  proposed  convention, 
« to  which  I  will  not  venture  to  say  he  may  not  be  opposed,' 
"  should  not  prevent  it.  But  the  good  understanding  between 
<^  na,  and  the  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse  I  have  successful- 
"  ly  endeavored  to  preserve,  will,  I  doubt  not,  predominate  over 
^'  any  transient  disgust  that  the  measures  of  the  Union  may  have 
'^  heretofore  excited  in  his  mind,  and  enable  me  to  procure  an 
"  interview  with  him  at  any  time  and  place  not  particularly  in 
^  convenient  To  accomplish  this,  however,  with  certainty,  it 
VOL.  II.  39 
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**^  may  require  the  perscmal  application  of  some  one  expressly 
<(  delegated,  and  in  whom  he  will  confide." 

Captain  Brant  has  been  charged  with  great  vanity;  and  with  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  his  positi(Hi  and  influence.  But  how 
few  are  the  men,  Indians  or  whites,  who  would  not  have  stood 
in  danger  of  being  somewhat  inflated,  on  finding  two  such  na- 
tions as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  apparently  outbid- 
ding each  other  for  his  services  and  friendship  ?  Still,  be  was 
looked  upon  with  no  inconsiderable  distrust  by  the  American 
Secretary  of  War.  In  his  letter  of  reply  to  Governor  Clinton, 
dated  May  11th,  the  Secretary,  after  speaking  of  the  hostility  of 
Brant  to  the  Corn-planter,  refers  to  the  former  design  of  the  Mo- 
hawk chief  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  Indian 
confederacy,  so  often  spoken  of,  north-^est  of  the  Ohio,  the  Six 
Nations  included ;  and  cites  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  Indian  missionary,  intimating 
that  he  had  not  yet  abandoned  that  project.  Indeed,  Brant  him- 
self had  then  just  written  to  Mr.  Kirkland  that  he  should  yet 
like  to  compass  that  measure,  should  he  find  it  practicable.  The 
United  States  could  not,  of  course,  be  fiivorable  to  the  formftdon 
of  any  coifederacy,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  then  vast  body 
of  Indians  might  be  moved  by  a  single  in^ulse ;  and  with  a 
view  of  diverting  him  firom  such  a  purpose,  and  of  securing  his 
firiendship  to  the  United  States,  Grovernor  Clinton  was  requested, 
if  possible,  to  effect  the  interview  of  which  he  had  spoken,  with 
Captain  Brant.  Authority  was  also  given  the  Governor  to  en- 
ter into  any  pecimiary  engagements  which  he  should  judge  ne- 
cessary, to  make  sure  of  his  attachment  to  the  United  States. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  council  held  with  the 
Six  Nations  by  Colonel  Pickering,  at  the  Painted  Post,  in  June, 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  successful.  Although  the  diie&  at 
Buffalo  were  for  the  most  part  under  the  influence  of  the  British 
oflicers  in  Upper  Canada,  and  of  course  not  very  friendly  to  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  yet  the  warriors  in  general  were  more 
amicably  disposed.  The  women,  moreover,  were  anxious  for 
peace,  and  addressed  Col(»iel  Proctor  upon  the  subject.  Before 
that  officer  left  Buffalo,  the  Indians  b^an  to  draw  off  to  meet 
Colonel  Pickering,  and  the  council  with  him  was  well  attend- 
ed— serving,  if  no  other  good  purpose,  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Indians,  and  by  the  distribution  of  presents  to  keep  the 
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young  warriors  from  indulging  their  favorite  propensity,  by 
stealing  away  and  joining  the  Miamis.  Colonel  Pickering  had 
also  induced  Captain  Hendrick  Aupamut,  the  justly  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Muhhecotmuck,*  to  undertake  the  mission  to  the 
Miamis,  which  Colonel  Proctor  and  Corn-planter  had  been  pre- 
vented from  performing.  Captain  Brant,  it  was  also  reported  to 
the  War  Department,  about  the  1st  of  August,  had  returned  to 
Niagara  from  the  Miami  town,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
western  chiefs.  The  Indians  at  Pickering's  treaty  had  asserted 
that,  after  all  that  had  transpired.  Brant's  designs  were  still  pa- 
cific ;  and  since  Lord  Dorchester,  as  already  stated,  had  express- 
ed himself  &vorable  to  a  pacification  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
Sir  John  Johnson  was  about  to  assemble  the  Six  Nations  again 
at  Buffalo,  strong  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  American  go- 
vernment, that  the  border  difficulties  would  soon  be  adjusted 
without  the  necessity  of  another  appeal  to  arms. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  favorable  indications,  the  prepara 
tions  for  another  offensive  campaign  were  not  relaxed.  And  it 
was  well  that  they  were  not.  The  movements  of  Brant,  beyond 
doubt  the  most  influential  warrior  of  his  race,  were  yet  myste- 
rious, and  his  designs  too  cautiously  veiled  to  be  penetrated. 
The  unlimited  power  with  which  the  President  had  been  cloth- 
ed, the  preceding  year,  to  call  mounted  militia  into  the  field,  had 
been  exercised  by  Greneral  Washington  as  far  as  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  two  expeditions  had  been  conducted  against  the 
villages  on  the  Wabash, — ^the  first  led  by  General  Scott,  in  May, 
and  the  second  by  General  Wilkinson.  These  desultory  excur- 
sionsy  however,  were  unattended  by  any  beneficial  results.  A 
few  warriors  had  been  killed,  and  a  small  number  of  old  men, 
women,  and  children  captured.  But  such  results  were  not  cal- 
culated to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the  savages,  or  to 
have  any  particular  influence  on  the  war.  It  was  likewise  well 
knawn  that  the  Indians  had  received  fix>m  the  British  posts 
large  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  of  General  Harmar  the  preceding  Autumn.  This 
fsu^t,  it  is  true,  was  disclaimed  by  Lord  Dorchester,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  certain ;  and  it  was  also  certain  that,  in  addition  to 
the  unfriendly  influence  of  the  British  officers  on  the  frontiers 

•  Tbe  Stockbridge  iDdians,  who  had  removed  from  Mateedimietti  to  the  Ond- 
dAcoantiyin  1785. 
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the  English  and  French  traders,  scattered  among  the  Indian 
towns,  were  constantly  inciting  them  to  acts  of  hostility. 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  the  hostile  Indians  to  a  friendly  comicil  having  failed, 
the  conquest  of  the  Miami  country  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Indians  became  necessary.  The  most  vigorous  measures  within 
the  power  of  the  Executive  had  failed  in  raising  the  troops  and 
bringing  them  into  the  field  until  the  month  of  September.  On 
the  7th  of  that  month  Greneral  St.  Clair  moved  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington,  north,  toward  the  Miamis — establishing,  on  his  way, 
two  intermediate  posts,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles 
from  each  other,  as  places  whence  to  draw  supplies  should  the 
army  be  in  need,  or  upon  which  to  fall  back  in  the  event  of  dis- 
aster. At  the  farthest  of  these  posts,  called  Fort  Jefferson,  re- 
inforcements of  militia,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty, were  received — augmenting  the  army  to  about  two  thousand 
men.  With  this  force  St.  Clair  moved  forward,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  opening  a  road  through  the  forests  rendered  his  pro- 
gress slow.  The  Iiidians  hung  in  small  scattered  parties  upon 
the  flanks,  and  by  the  skirmishing  that  took  place,  were  some- 
what annoying.  Added  to  these  vexations,  the  militia  began  to 
desert ;  and  asthe  army  approximated  more  nearly  to  the  ^:iemy^ 
country,  sixty  of  them  went  off  in  a  body.  It  was  likewise  re- 
ported to  be  the  determination  of  those  "  brave  defenders  of  their 
country's  soil "  to  fall  upon  the  supplies  in  the  rear ;  to  prevent 
which  act  of  moral  treason,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  detach 
Major  Hamtramck  in  pursuit. 

After  these  reductions,  the  effective  force  of  St  Clair  that  re- 
mained did  not  exceed  fourteen  hundred  men — ^including  both 
regulars  and  militia.  Moving  forward  with  these,  the  right 
wing  commanded  by  General  Butler  and  the  left  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Darke,  both,  like  the  Commander-in-chief,  veterans  of 
Revolutionary  naerit,  on  the  3d  of  November  they  had  ap- 
proached within  about  fifteen  miles  of  the  Miamis  villages. 
The  army  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  margin  of  a  creek,  the 
militia  crossing  in  advance,  to  encamp  on  the  other  side.  Here 
a  few  Indians  were  discovered ;  but  these  fleeing  with  precipi- 
tation, the  army  bivouacked  for  the  night — the  situation,  and 
the  dispositions  both  for  defence  and  to  guard  against  suipriaey 
being  of  the  most  judicious  character. 
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This  position  had  been  selected  with  a  view  of  throwing  up 
a  slight  defence,  and  awaiting  the  return  of  Major  Hamtramck 
with  the  first  regiment.  Both  designs  were  anticipated  and  cir* 
cumvented  by  the  Indians.  About  half  an  hour  before  sunrise 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  just  after  the  soldiers  were  dismissed 
from  parade,  the  militia,  who  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
front,  were  briskly  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Like  most  militia- 
men, their  first  impulse  was  to  run — and  that  impulse  was 
obeyed  in  the  greatest  terror  and  wildest  confusion.  Rushing 
through  the  ^  main  encampment,  with  the  enemy  close  upon 
their  heels,  no  small  degree  of  confusion  was  created  there  also. 
The  lines  had  been  foimed  at  the  firing  of  the  first  gun ;  but 
the  panic-stricken  militia  broke  through,  and  thus  opened  the 
way  for  the  enemy — an  advantage  which  was  not  lost  upon  him. 
The  officers  endeavored  to  restore  order  in  vain,  although,  for 
a  time,  the  divisions  of  Butler  and  Darke,  which  had  encamped 
about  seventy  yards  apart,  were  kept  in  position.  But  the  In- 
dians charged  upon  them  with  great  intrepidity — bearing  down 
upon  the  centre  of  both  divisions  in  great  numbers.  The  artil- 
lery of  the  Americans  was  of  little  or  no  service,  as  the  Indians 
fought  in  their  usual  mode,  lying  upon  the  ground  and  firing  firom 
behind  the  trees — springing  from  tree  to  tree  with  incredible 
swifbiesr,  and  rarely  presenting  an  available  mark  to  the  eye 
even  of  the  rifleman.  Having,  in  the  impetuosity  of  their  pur- 
suit of  the  fiigitive  militia,  gained  the  rear  of  St.  Clair,  they 
poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  artillerists  from  every  direc- 
tion— ^mowing  them  down  by  scores,  and  with  a  daring  seldom 
practised  by  the  Indians,  leaping  forward,  and  completing  the 
work  of  death  at  the  very  guns.  Greneral  St.  Clair  was  himself 
sick,  having  been  severely  iudisposed  for  several  weeks.  He 
assumed  his  post,  however,  and  though  extremely  feeble,  de- 
livered his  orders  in  the  trying  emergency  with  judgment  and 
self-possession.  But  he  was  laboring  under  the  disadvantage 
of  commanding  militia  upon  whom  there  was  no  reliance,  and 
having  few,  if  any,  but  raw  recruits  among  his  regulars.  These, 
too,  had  been  hastily  enlisted,  and  but  little  time  for  drill  or  dis- 
cipline had  been  allowed.  Hence,  though  brave,  and  com- 
manded by  officers  of  the  highest  qualities,  they  fought  at  great 
disadvantage.  General  Butler  fell  early  in  the  action,  mortally 
wounded,  and  was  soon  afterward  killed  outright,  under  circum- 
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Stances  of  deep  atrocity.  Among  the  Indian  warriors  were  con- 
siderable numbers  of  Canadians,  refugees  from  the  United  States^ 
and  half-breeds — ^young  men  bom  of  Indian  mothers  in  the  re- 
mote Canadian  settlements.*  These  motley  allies  of  the  savages 
were  eren  more  savage  than  their  principals.  Among  them 
was  the  noted  and  in&mous  Simon  Girty,  whose  name  has  oc- 
curred in  a  former  part  of  the  present  work.  After  the  action, 
Oirty,  who  kuew  General  Butler,  found  him  upon  the  field, 
writhing  from  the  agony  of  his  wounds.  Butler  spoke  to  him, 
and  requested  him  to  end  his  misery.  The  traitor  refused  to  do 
this,  but  turning  to  one  of  the  Indian  warriors,  told  him  the 
wounded  man  was  a  high  officer ;  whereupon  the  savage  planted 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head,  and  thus  terminated  his  sufferings. 
His  scalp  was  instantly  torn  from  his  crown,  his  heart  taken  out 
and  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  tribes  engaged  in 
the  battle. 

The  Indians  had  never  fought  with  such  friry  before.  The 
forest  resounded  with  their  yells,  and  they  rushed  upon  the 
troops,  under  their  &vorite  shelter  of  trees,  until  they  had  par- 
tially gained  possession  of  the  camp,  artillery  and  all.  Ascertain- 
ing that  the  fire  of  their  troops  produced  no  perceptible  etkct 
upon  the  Indians,  recourse  was  had  to  the  bayonet  Colonel 
Darke  made  an  impetuoiis  charge  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
and  drove  the  enemy  back  about  four  hundred  yards,  with  some 
loss.  But  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  main- 
tain his  advantage,  he  gave  over  the  pursuit — ^being  instantly 
pursued  in  turn  under  a  deadly  fire.  The  same  gallant  officer 
was  subsequently  ordered  to  make  a  second  charge,  which  he 
performed  with  equal  bravery — clearing  for  the  moment  that 
portion  of  the  camp  to  which  his  attention  was  directed.  But 
the  Americans  were  now  completely  surrounded ;  and  while 
he  was  driving  the  Indians  in  one  direction,  clouds  of  them 
were  seen  to  fitU,  "with  a  courage  of  men  whose  trade  is 

*  ''A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and,  in  particular,  many  that  were  born  of 
Indian  women,  fought  on  the  aide  of  the  Indians  in  this  action ;  a  drcumstaooe 
which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they  had  previously  formed, 
that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted  in  their  attacks  upon  them  by  the 
British.  I  can  safely  affirm,  however,  from  having  conversed  with  many  o(^theie 
young  men  who  fought  against  St.  Clair,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they 
left  their  homes  to  join  the  Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  thair 
conduct" — Wel^9  Trsveto  in  CtoMdau 
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war^"  upon  another  point — ^keeping  up  a  most  destructive 
fire  from  every  quarter.  The  use  of  the  bayonet  was  always 
attended  with  temporary  succef^s^  but  each  chaige  was  also 
attended  by  severe  loss,  especially  of  officers  ;  nor  in  a  single 
instance  were  the  Americans  able  to  retain  the  advantage 
thus  severely  gmned.  Finally,  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
and  bravest  officers  having  fiedlen,  nearly  all  that  had  been  pre- 
served of  order  disappeared.  The  men  huddled  tc^ether  in 
groups,  and  were  shot  down  without  resistance.  Having  done 
all,  under  the  circumstances,  that  a  brave  man  could  do,  and 
finding  that  the  day  was  lost  past  recovery,  General  St.  Clair 
directed  Colonel  Darke,  with  the  second  regiment,  to  charge  a 
body  of  Indians  who  had  gained  the  road  in  the  rear,  and  thus 
open  a  door  of  retreat  The  order  was  promptly  and  success- 
fiilly  executed,  and  a  disorderly  ffig^t  ensued.  The  victorious 
Indians  followed  up  their  advantage  to  the  distance  of  only  four 
miles,  when,  leaving  the  pursuit,  they  directed  their  attention  to 
the  plunder,  and  ceased  fighting  to  revel  in  "  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished.^'  The  fugitives  continued  their  flight  thirty  miles, 
to  Fort  Jeflferson.  Here  they  met  Major  Hamtramck  with  the 
first  raiment ;  but  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  stand, 
and  the  remains  of  the  army  fell  back  to  Fort  Washington,  as 
Harmar  had  done  the  year  before.  The  retreat  was  indeed  most 
disorderly  and  cowardly.  "  The  camp  and  the  artillery,"  says 
Gieneral  St  Clair  in  his  narrative  of  the  campaign^  "were 
^  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was 
^  left  to  draw  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the 
<<  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  tliat  the  greatest  part 
'<  of  the  men  threw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even 
''  after  the  pursuit  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with 
^  them  for  many  miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  hav- 
n  log  had  all  my  horses  killed,  and  being  mounted  upon  one 
<^  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I  could  not  get  for« 
^  ward  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  halt  the 
«  front,  or  prevent  the  men  parting  with  their  arms,  were  unat- 
« tended  to." 

This  was  one  of  the  severest  battles  ever  fought  with  the  In- 
dians— the  latter  being  unaided  by  any  other  description  of  force, 
excepting  the  wild  half-breed  Canadians  already  mentioned. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged. 
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was  very  severe.  Thii*ty-eight  commissioned  officers  were  killed 
on  the  field,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  privates  killed  and  missing.  Twenty-one  com- 
missioned officers  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  mortally,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates were  also  wounded.  General  Butler,  who  fell  early  in 
the  action,  was  a  brave  man ;  and  with  many  other  excellent 
officers  who  fell,  '<  had  participated  in  all  the  toils,  the  dangers, 
''  and  the  glory,  of  that  long  conffict  which  terminated  in  the  in- 
"  dependence  of  their  country."*  , 

The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
killed  and  a  considerable  number  wounded.  Their  immediate 
booty  was  all  the  camp  equipage  and  baggage,  six  or  eight  field- 
pieces,  and  four  hundred  horses.  As  the  contest  was  one  for 
land,  the  Indians,  in  their  mutilations  of  the  dead,  practised  a 
bitter  sarcasm  upon  the  rapacity  of  the  white  men,  by  filling 
their  mouths  with  the  soil  they  had  marched  forth  to  conquer,  t 

General  St.  Clair  imputed  no  blame  to  his  officers.  On  the 
contrary,  he  awarded  them  the  highest  praise  for  their  good 
conduct ;  and  of  those  who  were  slain,  he  remarked, — "  It  is  a 
«  circumstance  that  will  alleviate  the  misfortune  in  some  mea- 
<<  sure,  that  all  of  them  fell  most  .gallantly  doing  their  duty." 
From  the  fact  of  his  being  attacked  at  all  points  as  it  were  at 
the  same  moment,  it  was  the  General's  opinion  that  he  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  numbers.  But  firom  subsequent  investigation 
it  appeared  that  the  Indian  warriors  counted  only  fi'om  a  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred.  But  they  fought  with  great  desperaticm. 
Their  leader,  according  to  the  received  opinion,  was  Mesheam" 
naqua,  or,  the  LiUle  Turtle^  a  Oistinguished  chief  of  the  Mi- 
amis.  He  was  also  the  leader  of  the  Indians  against  General 
Harmar  the  year  before.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  though 
nominally  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Indians  on  this  occa- 
fdon,  he  was  greatly  indebted  both  to  the  counsels  and  the  prow- 


*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington.     For  a  ballad  ghring  an  account  of  thia 
Bstrous  battle,  see  Appendix,  No.  VII. 

t  Two  years  aflerward,  when  the  battle-ground  was  reK)ecupied  by  the  amy  of 
Wayne,  its  appearance  was  most  melancholy.  Withim  the  space  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  square  were  found  five  hundred  skull  bones,  the  moft  of 
which  were  collected  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  retreat 
of  the  army,  the  woods  were  strewn  with  skeletons  and  muskets.  Two  brass  fisld- 
piaoes  wore  found  in  a  creek  not  flurdistiukt— Drdbe'f  Boofcs/tAj  /tidteiML 
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e8B  of  another  and  an  older  chief.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  Mohawk  warriors  were  engaged  in  this  battle ;  and  General 
St  dair  probably  died  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  one  of  the 
master-spirits  against  whom  he  contended,  and  by  whom  he  was 
so  signally  defeated,  was  none  other  than  Joseph  Brant-  - 
Thayendanegea.*  How  it  happened  that  this  distinguished 
chie^  from  whom  so  much  had  been  expected  as  a  peace  maker, 
thus  suddenly  and  efficiently  threw  himself  into  a  position  of  ac- 
tive hostility,unlesshe  thought  he  saw  an  opening  for  reviving  his 
project  of  a  great  north-western  Confederacy,  is  a  mystery  which 
he  is  believed  to  have  carried  in  his  own  bosom  to  the  grave. 

Tlie  news  of  the  decisive  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair  spread 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  country — deepened  by  the  mourning 
for  the  many  noble  spirits  who  had  fallen.  The  panic  that  pre- 
vailed along  the  whole  north-western  border,  extending  from 
the  confines  of  New- York  to  the  estuary  of  the  Ohio,  was  great 
beyon4  description.  The  inhabitants  feared  that  the  Indians, 
emboldened  by  success,  and  with  greatly  augmented  numbers, 
would  pour  down  upon  them  in  clouds,  aild  lay  waste  all  the 
frontier  settlements  with  ths  torch  and  the  tomahawk,  even  if 
^  some  modern  Alaric  of  the  forest  did  not  lead  his  barbarians  to 
the  gates  of  R(>me.  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  by  any  means 
groundless.  Daring  the  twelve  months  that  followed  the  rout 
of  St  Clair,  the  depredations  of  the  savages  became  more  fu 
nous  and  terocioi^s  than  ever  before ;  and  some  of  the  most  tra- 
gical scenes  recorded  in  history  took  place  on  the  extended  line 
of  the  firontiers.t  ^ 

*  This  interesting  fact  has  been  derive  1  by  the  author  from  Thayendanegea*s  la 
miljT.  He  has  in  vain  sought  for  it  in  print.  It  is  the  circumstance  of  Brant^s  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  this  battle,  that  prompted  the  author  to  give  so  full  a  narrative 
of  the  event,  and  the  incidents  attending  it,  in  this  place.  It  would  seem  that  the 
gnremment  (S  the  United  States  was  sadly  at  fault  as  to  the  numbers  and  tribes  of 
the  Indians  who  fought  this  battle ;  and  when,  in  the  month  of  January,  1792,  Cap- 
tain l^eter  Pond  and  William  Sreedman  were  sent  into  the  Indian  country  as  me*- 
flengers,  it  was  a  part  of  their  instructions  to  obtain  information  upon  these  points- 
Vide  Indian  State  papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  227.  ^ 

t  Thatcher's  Lives  of  the  Indian  Chiefs — Little  Turtle.  As  an  example,  tho 
author  cites  a  well-authenticated  case^  occurring  in  what  was  then  perhaps  the  moat 
populous  section  of  the  west.  The  proprietor  of  a  dwelling-house  in  Kentucky, 
whose  name  was  Merrill,  being  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  his  dog,  on  going  to  the 
door  received  a  fire  from  an  assailing  party  of  Indians,  which  broke  his  right  leg 
and  arm*  They  attempted  to  enter  the  house,  but  WQre  anticipated  ia  their  move* 
VOL.   II.  40 
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There  was  mother  caiue  of  disquietade.  It  was  feared  that 
flushed  with  this  defeat  of  a  second  expedition,  even  the  five  of 
die  Six  Nations  who  had  concluded  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  but  of  whose  ultimate  fidelity  many  grains  o£  distrust 
had  been  entertained^  would  now  grasp  their  hatchets^  and 
rush  to  the  ranks  of  the  Miianus  and  their  western  allies.  The 
most  earnest  appeals  to  the  government  for  protection  were 
therefore  sent  forward  by  the  inhabiteints  of  the  border  towns, 
to  whidi  a  deaf  ear  could  not  be  turned. 

The  popular  clamor  against  St.  Clair,  in  consequence  of  his 
disastrous  defeat,  was  loud  and  deep.  With  the  great  mass  of 
the  peofde,  it  is  success  only  that  constitutes  the  general,  and  St. 
Clair  had  been  unfortunate.  The  surrender  of  Ticonderoga  in 
1777,  was  an  event  which  had  occasioned  greal  disappointm^it 
and  dissatisfaction  at  the  time,  and  the  recollection  was  revived, 
in  connection  witli  this  signal  reverse.  But  in  neither  instance 
did  the  fault  lie  at  the  door  of  the  commanding  General ;  ^icon- 
der(^  was  evacuated  because  indefensible,  and  the  battle  lost  by 
the  cowardice  of  tbtf  militia.  Fully  conscious^  hims<^4  ^hat  no 
blame  was  justly  attributable  to  him,  General  St.  Clair  applied 
to  the  President  for  an  investigation  by  a  court  of  inquiry.  The 
request  was  denied,  only  fi>r  the  reason  that  there  were  not  offi- 
cers enough  in  the  service,  of  the  requisite  rank,  to  form  a  le^l 
court  for  that  purpose^  Aware  of  the  prejudices  excited  agauist 

ment  by  Mib.  Merrill  and  her  daughtw,  who  closed  ibe  d«or  m  irmly  m  to  keep^ 
them  at  bay.  They  next  bej^  to  cut  their  way  through  the  door»  and  wweped^d  in 
breaking  an  aperture,  through  which  one  of  I  he  warriors  attempted  to  enter.  Tha 
lady,  however^  was  prepared  for  the  ereiili  and  as  flb  thrust  his  head  within,  she 
struck  it  open  with  an  aae,  and  instantly  drew  his  body  into  the  house.  His  com- 
panions, not  knowing  Ae  catastrophe,  but  supposing  that  he  had  worked  his  way 
through  BuooessfuHy,  attempted  one  after  another,  to  follow.  But  Mrs.  Merrill  dealt 
a  fatal  bfow  upon  ev^iy  hesd  that  pushed  itself  through,  until  Stc  warriors  lay  dead 
at  her  feet  By  this  time  the  party  without  had  discovered  the  fate  of  their  more 
forward  companions,  and  thought  they  would  effect  an  entrance  by  a  safer  process^- 
a  descent  of  the  chimney*  The  contents  of  a  feather-bed  were  instantly  emptied 
upon  the  fire,  creating  a  smoke  so  dense  and  purgent,  as  to  bring  two  more  warriors 
headlong  ('own  opon  the  hearth  in  a  state  of  half-sufibcation.  The  moment  waa 
eritical,  as  the  mother  and  daughter  were  guarding  the  door.  The  husband,  howoTei; 
by  the  assatanoe  of  his  little  son,  though  sorely  maimed,  managed  to  rid  fainw 
self  of  those  two  unwelcome  risitors  by  a  billet  of  wood.  Meantime  the  wife  repelU 
ed  another  assault  at  the  door — sererdy  wounding  another  Indian ;  whefeupon  the 
asssflants  relinquished  the  siege.  For  another  highly  interesting  narrative  of  border 
snfierings  in  the  Spring  of  1799^  see  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
1  Letter  of  Piesidenl  Waahmgton  to  GeneFsl  St.  Cbv,  March  98, 17S9; 
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iQ  the  pfublic  mind,  the  nnfortanate  General  spontaneously 
annoaneed  his  intenticHi  of  resigning  his  commission,  suggest^ 
ing,  however,  that  he  should  prefer  retaining  it  until  his  con- 
duct could  be  investigated  in  some  way ;  but  as  the  military  es- 
tablishment at  that  time  dlowei  only  one  Major  General,  and 
as  the    service  required  the  speedy  designation  of  a  successor, 
this  request  was  also  denied,  though  with  reluctance,  by  the 
President.*    Complaints,  it  is  true,  were  poured  into  the  ears  of 
die  President  against  him.    Among  others,  General  John  Arm- 
strong, the  hero  of  Kittaning,  and  an  experienced  Indian  fighter 
in  PeiMsylvania,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  censuring 
the  generalship  of  St  Clair.t    It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
veteran  Governor  of  the  North-western  Territory  continued  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  President's  confidence  to  the  last. 

The  appointment  of  a  successor  to  St  Clair  as  Commander 
in-chief  of  the  army,  was  a  source  of  no  little  perplexity  to  the 
President  His  own  inclinations  were  in  favor  of  Governoi 
Henry  Lee  of  Tirginia ;  but  it  was  apprehended  that  difficulties 
would  arise  in  procuring  the  services  of  officers  who  had  been 
his  seniors  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  as  subordinates  under 
him.  There  appear  to  have  been  several  candidates,  among 
whom  were  Generals  Morgan  and  Scott,  and  Colonel  Darke, 
who  had  served  under  St  Clair  during  the  last  campaign.  Ul 
dmately  the  appoilitment  was  conferred  upon  General  Anthony 
Wajn^e.  The  selection  was  most  unpopular  in  Tirginia ;  'but 
the  result  demonstrated  its  wisdom.! 

«  Letter  of  the  President  to  General  St  Clair,  April  4, 1798. 

t  Sparks's  life  and  Correspondence  of  Washington,  Vol.  X,  p.  SS3. 

}  Gk>Temor  Lee  wrote  to  President  Wa^ington  on  the  15th  of  June^  respecting 
Ike  adectieo  of  a  successor  of  Qeneral  St  Clair  at  large,  and  on  the  subject  cf 
Wayne's  appointment  in  paiticalar,  he  said: — "You  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  the 
"  eKtreoie  disgast  which  the  late  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  amy  excited 
*  among  all  orders  In  this  state."  To  this  letter  the  President  replied  at  length. 
The  tbUowing  paragraph  contains  the  answer  to  the  remark  of  Gknremor  lioe  given 
abcfej— **  How  far  the  appointment  of  Gto oral  Wajne  is  a  poptdar  or  an  unpopo- 
''Inr  nearare^  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  It  was  nottho  determination  of  the  moment 
**  ddr  was  it  the  effisct  of  partiality  or  of  influence ;  for  no  application  (if  that  in  any 
"instance  could  have  warped  my  judgment)  was  ever  made  in  his  behalf  from  any 
"one  who  could  have  thrown  the  weight  of  a  feather  into  his  scale ;  but  because^  un- 
"der  a  fbU  ^ew  of  all  drcumstances,  he  appeared  most  eligible.  To  a  person  of 
"your  obsarration  and  intelligence  it  is  unnecessary  to  lemaik,  that  an  appcinU 
"ment,  which  may  be  unpopular  in  one  place  and  with  one  set  of  men,  may  not  ha' 
"m  in  another  place  or  with  another  set  of  men,  and  vk$  verm;  and  that  to  attempt 
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Rufus  Putnam,  a  son  of  the  veteran  of  Banker  Hill,  who  had 
served  with  credit  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,,  and  who  had 
settled  in  the  North-western  Territory  soon  aAer  the  close  of 
that  contest,  was  appoiqted  a  brigadier-general,  to  serve  with 
Wayne.  This  appointment  was  tendered  to  Olonel  Wiiiett  of 
New- York,  but  declined  by  that  gentleman  upon  the  ground  of 
conscientious  scruples  with  I'egard  to  iSghting  the  Indians.  <'  It 
''  has  been  uniformly  my  opinion,"  said  the  Ck>lonel  in  a  letter 
to  the  President,  *^  that  die  United  States  ought  to  avoid  an  In- 
'^dian  war.  I  have  generally  conceived  this  to  be  our  wisest 
'<  policy.  The  reasons  alleged  in  support  of  the  present  Indian 
^'  war  have  never  brought  conviction  to  my  mind.  From  my 
'<  knowledge  and  experience  of  these  people,  I  am  clear  that  it  is 
'<  not  a  difficult  thing  to  preserve  peace  with  them.  That  there 
"  are  bad  men  among  them,  and  that  these  will  at  times  do  acts 
*^  which  deserve  punishment,  is  very  clear.  But  I  hold,  that  to 
'^  go  to  war  is  not  the  proper  way  to  punish  them.  Most  of  the 
'^  Indians  that  I  have  had  any  knowledge  of,  are  conceited  and 
<'  vain.  By  feeding  their  vanity,  you  gain  their  good  opinion ; 
<<  and  this  in  time  procures  their  esteem  and  affection.  By  con- 
^<  ciliating  their  good-will,  you  will  render  them  susceptible  of 
"  almost  any  impression.  They  are  credulous,  yet  suspicious. 
"  They  think  a  great  deal ;  and  have  in  general  good  notions  of 
<<  right  and  wrong.  They  frequently,  exhibit  proo&  of  grateful 
«  minds ;  yet  they  are  very  revengefiil.  And  though  they  are 
"  not  free  from  chicanery  and  intrigue,  yet  if  their  vanity  is  pro- 
"  perly  humored,  and  they  are  dealt  justly  by,  it  is  no  difficult 
"  matter  to  come  to  reasonable  terms  with  them.  The  inter- 
<<  course  I  have  had  with  ihese  people,  the  treatment  I  have  my- 
<<  self  received  from  them,  and  which  I  have  known  others  to 
*^  receive,  make  me  an  advocate  for  them.  To  fight  with  them, 
**  would  be  the  last  thing  I  should  desire.  And  yet,  Sir,  I  de- 
''  clare,  from  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  do  not  conceive  it  dif- 
"  ficult  to  beat  them  when  brought  to  action.  When  in  small 
^parties  they  scatter  themselves  along  a  frontier,  they  have  al- 

*' to  please  every  body  is  the  sure  way  to  please  nobody ;  because  the  attompC  would 
''be  as  idle  as  the  exeitioa  would  be  impracticable.  Geaenl  Wayne  has  maBj 
''good  points  as  an  officer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time,  reflection,  good  adiioa, 
"andy  above  all,  a  doe  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  trust  which  is  oonmitted  to 
''him,  will  coReot  his  Ibiblies  or  cast  a  shade  ov«r  them." 


I 
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<<  ways  been  found  exceedingly  troublesome  and  dangerous.  This 

"  kind  of  warfare  is  their  forte ;  and  in  it  they  are  found  to  be 

^  truly  tremendous.    But  when  they  attempt  any  thing  in  large 

'<  bodies,  I  have  found,  notwithstanding  their  great  dexterity  in 

"  the  wilderness,  and  the  advantage  they  usually  derive  from 

^  the  admirable  position  they  take,  that  they  are  easily  beat. 

**  lu  marching  through  woods,  where  troops  are  exposed  to  at- 

'^  tacks  from  Indians,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  Dot 

"  only  to  the  mode  and  line  of  march,  but  also  to  extend  small 

^  parties  and  single  men  far  on  the  flanks  in  front  and  in  rear. 

"  But  whenever  a  serious  attack  is  made,  which  is  usually  fii- 

^'  rious,  an  instantaneous  charge,  with  huzzaing  sufficiently  loud 

« to  drown  the  noise  the  Indians  make,  will  never  fail  to  repel 

<<  theuL    And  this  stroke  repeated  and  pursued,  will,  I  am  well 

"  convinced,  terminate  in  victory.    And  yet  victory  even  over 

« Indians  is  generally  paid  for :  but  defeats  are  terrible.    The 

"^  honour,  however,  of  fighting  and  beating  Indians^  is  what  1  do 

^not  aspire  after.    If  in  any  way  I  could  be  instrumental  in  ef- 

"  iecting  and  maintaining  peace  with  them,  it  would  be  a  source 

^  of  great  gratification."    « 


I 

« 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Preparations  for  an  Indian  Consultation  at  Philadelphia— Captain  Brant  invited  to 
attend— His  ohjcsction»— Letter  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  KiiiLlana  to  Captain  Biant—- 
Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  same — ^Letter  of  Colonel  Uordon  to  the 
same— -Letter  of  Captain  Brnnt  to  the  SecreUry  of  War-— The  Secretary  of  War 
to  Captain  Brant — Attempts  from  Montreal  to  prevent  Brant  from  going  to  Philap 
delphia— His  journey— Feelings  against  him  in  the  Mohawk  Valley — His  arrival 
at  New* York  and  Phtladclphiar-^iberal  ofiers  made  him— 'Letter  to  the  Count 
de  Puisy — ^The  ofkn  rejectM — Undertakes  a  Mission  of  Peace  to  the  Miamia — 
Returns  to  New- York — ^Pursued  by  a  German  from  the  German  Flats  bent  on 
takins  his  life — ^Discovered  in  New- York — ^Brant  returns  to  Niagara — Murder 
of  Cmonel  Harden  and  Major  Trueman — ^Letters  of  Brant  to  the  Secretary  at 
War— Feelings  of  the  Western  Nations— Correspondence  between  Brant  and 
McKee— Great  Indian  Council  at  the  Au  Qlaize — Sickness  of  Captain  Brant 
— Hostilities  Referred  until  Suring  and  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  ordered — 
Return  of  the. Delegates  of  the  Su  Nations— Address  to  President  Washington 
— Sepsrate  organization  of  Upper  Canada — Arrival  of  Governor  Simcoe — ^Letter 
to  Brant  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland — Preparations  for  the  Great  Council 
of  1783 — Fresh  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians — Private  Councils — They  send 
their  ultimatum  in  anticipation — The  American  Commissioners  depart  for  the 
Indian  country — ^Their  arrival  at  Niagara — ^Friendl^conductof  Governor  Simcoe 
—Celebration  of  the  King's  Birth-day — The  Commissb^ers  start  for  the  West-— 
Their  progress  ihterrupted — Conduct  of  General  Wayne — ^Brant  suddenly  re- 
turns  from  the  West  with  a  Deputations-Council  held  at  Fort  Erie — Commia- 
sioners  return  to  Niagara — Council  there— Speech  of  Captain  Brant — Reply  of 
the  Commissioners — Speech  of  Cat*8-Eyes — Rejoinder  of  Brant — Arrival  of  the 
S^en  Nations — Brant  proceeds  to  the  Miami  Rapids — Followed  by  theCommie- 
•ionors — Arrival  at  the  Detroit  River — Their  progress  interrupted— Uncapected 
turn  of  aflairs — ^Explanations  with  Depntii-s  from  the  Great  Council — Loo^  De- 
batM  in  (he  Indian  Council— Brant  speaks  strongly  for  peace— Governor  Sinaooe 
declines  advising  the  Indians — ^The  negotiations  suddenly  terminated  by  the  In- 
dians— ^Their  a£lres8 — And  sine  qua  non. 

At  the  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations^  except  the  Mohawks, 
holden  by  Colonel  Pickering  at  the  Painted  Post,*  in  the  preced- 
ing month  of  June,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  certain  of 
their  chie&  to  visit  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  governnoent  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  session  of  Congress  to  ensue  in  the 
winter  of  1791 — ^92.  The  motive  for  this  invitation  was  three- 
fold. First,  if  possible,  to  attach  them  more  cordially  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Secondly,  to  consult  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  extending  to  them  the  advantages  and  blessings 

*  From  the  eariiest  knowledge  the  white  men  have  possessed  of  the  ooootrf 
ef  western  New-Yoik,  the  Painted  Post  has  been  noted  as  a  geographical  laod- 
"^niaik.  When  first  traversed  by  the  white  men,  a  large  oaken  poet  stood  at  the  apoCf 
which  has  retained  the  name  to  this  day.  It  was  painted  in  the  Indian  manner,  and 
was  guarded  as  a  monument  by  the  Indians,  who  renewed  it  as  often  as  it  gave  evi- 
dence  of  going  to  decay.  Tradition  says  it  was"  a  monument  of  great  antiqiiii^, 
marking  the  sjpot  of  a  great  and  bloody  battle,  accoiding  to  some  statements.  Ao> 
cording  to  others,  it  was  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  gnat  war-diieC 
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of  ciTilizatkm.  Thirdly,  to  impress  them  with  just  opinions  as 
to  the  physical  and  moral  strength  of  the  country,  that  they 
might  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  futile  must  be  every  war* 
like  effort  of  the  Indians  against  the  United  States.  The  im- 
provement of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  Indians  was 
an  object  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  President,  and  he  lost  no 
opportunity,  on  all  proper  occasions,  of  impressing  upon  their 
minds  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  become  the  protectors, 
friends,  and  ministers  of  good  to  all  the  sons  of  the  forest  peace- 
ably  disposed.  From  the  great  influence  of  Captain  Brant,  not 
only  with  the  Six  Nations,  but  over  all  the  Lidian  nations, 
it  was  deemed  -an  important  point  to  persuade  him  to  attend  the 
anticipated  Council  at  Philadelphia.  Great  efforts  were  accor 
dingly  made  for  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

The  first  invitation  was  given  by  Colonel  Pickering  by  letter. 
Apprehending,  however,  that  a  mere  invitation  would  not  bo 
a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  veteran  chief  to  undertake  the 
journey,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  20th  of  December,  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  well-known  Indian  missionary, 
requesting  him  to  repair  firom  Oneida  to  Genesee,  to  meet  the 
chiefi  of  the  Six  Nations  who  were  going  to  Philadelphia,  and 
conduct  them  thither.  Arriving  at  that  place,  Mr.  Kirkland 
was  instructed  to  write  to  Captain  Brant  in  his  own  name,  and 
dispatch  messengers,  assuring  him  of  his  welcome  reception  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  pledging  himself  for 
his  personal-  safety.  These  steps  were  promptly  tajij:en  by  Mr. 
Kirkland;  to  whom  Captain  Brant  wrote  a  reply,  declining  the 
invitation — ^for  what  reasons,  as  this  letter  seems  not  to  have 
been  preserved,  can  only  be  inferred  firom  the  subsequent  cor- 
respondence of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Mr.  Kirkland.  By  a 
letter  firom  the  former,  it  appears  that  the  chief  thought  the  in- 
vitation not  sufficiently  formal.  By  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kirkland, 
also  addressed  to  the  chief  himself,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter 
was  apprehensive  that,  should  he  undertake  the  journey,  the 
Anoerican  government  would  expect  him  to  travel  like  the  com- 
mon herds  of  Indians  who  frequently,  as  now,  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  capital  of  the  Republic, — and  who  are  usually 
led  through  the  country  in  a  drove  by  a  single  conductor 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  intention  of  die  government,  as  will 
more  fiilly  appear  by  the  following  correspondence : — 
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Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland  to  Captain  Brant.  (Extract.) 

<•  Oenesee,  February  17,  1792. 

•  ••••»* 

''  My  dear  and  worthy  friend,  it  is  not  in  my  power,  at  this 
instant,  even  to  attempt  such  a  reply  M)  your  letter  by  Dr.  Al- 
len as  it  justly  merits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  not  in  my  idea 
that  you  should  be  crowded  into  the  company  of  all  the  old 
chiefs,  and  dragged  along  promiscuously  with  them  through 
-  the  proposed  tour  to  Philadelphia.  No,  Sir ;  the  respect  I  have 
for  your  character  and  Iiappiness  would  have  spurned  at  the 
thought.  Dr.  Allen  was  apprised  of  this,  and  directed  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  my  instructions  relative  to  the  same.  You 
need,  Sir,  be  under  no  apprehensions  of  any  neglect,  or  want  of 
proper  attention  on  my  part,  in  the  proposed  tour,  or  of  a  cordial 
reception  upon  your  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government  Pardon 
me,  if  I  say  you  will  have  occasion  much  more  to  fear  the  op- 
posite extreme.  There  are  so  many  matters  of  importance  rela- 
tive to  the  Indians  upon  which  I  have  a  desire  to  converse  with 
you,  that  I  cannot  willingly  relinquish  the  idea  of  a  personal  in- 
terview. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  your  honor  and  happiness, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  humanity,  have  a  share  of  my  affection 
and  concern.  It  is  very  possible  I  may  be  partial  in  your  favor 
by  reason  of  your  rescuing  my  life  at  the  b^inning  of  the  late 
war,  which  instance  I  can  never  forget,  and  have  thousands  of 
times  mentioned  to  your  praise.  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself 
fronl  the  sensibility  of  soul  you  possess,  that  you  will  so  adjust 
your  domestic  affairs  as  to  h^nor  me  with  a  short  visit  in  this 
vicinity  next  Spring,  should  I  return  here  at  that  season  ;  and 
should  you,  upon  mature  deliberation,  conclude  to  come  down 
sooner.  General  Chapin  and  Dr.  Allen  will  be  ready  to  wait  on 
you  wherever  you  please  to  go.  Excuse  the  abruptness  with 
which  I  close,  being  much  crowded — ^wishing  you  every  form 
of  happiness,  believe  me  to  be,  in  great  truth  and  esteem, 

"  Dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend 
"  And  very  humble  serv't. 

"  S.  Kirkland. 

"  Col  J.  Brant. 

^  P.  S.    Please  remember  me  respectfiilly  to  Dr.  Kerr  and 
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his  lady.  I  am  ezoeeding^y  sorry  for  the  detaition  of  my  fi>r« 
Tua  letter,  which  depriyed  me  of  the  happiness  of  a  personal 
interview.  I  hope  this  will  be  delivered  fay  the  bearer's  own 
hand,  your  firiend,  Captain  Hendrick." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Kirkland  was  thus  endeavor* 
ing  to  persuade  the  chief  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  go* 
yemment  in  this  matter,  the  Secretary  of  War  addressed  direct- 
ly to  him  aletter  as  full,  courteous,  and  formal,  as  the  most  fiuti- 
dious  diplomatist  could  have  desired : — 

The  Secretary  of  War  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Philadelphia,  February  25th,  17954. 
Sir, 

^  Colonel  Pickering,  who  had  some  communications  with  the 
Senecas  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations,  during  the  last  two  years, 
was  duly  authorised  to  invite  you  to  visit  this  city,  in  order  to 
consult  you  upon  the  best  means  of  civilizing  and  advancing 
the  happiness  of  the  Indians.  Some  information  has  been  re 
eently  received  from  Mr.  Kirkland,  intimating  your  disposition 
to  perfcNrm  the  visit,  but  declining  to  do  it  upon  the  former  invi 
tation,  as  not  being  sufficiently  explicit. 

^  1  now  repeat  to  you  this  invitation,  accompanied  with  a 
wish  that  you  would  repair  to  this  city,  being  the  seat  of  the 
American  government ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  be  highly  gratified  by  receiving 
and  conversing  with  a  chief  of  such  eminence  as  you  are,  on 
a  subject  so  interesting  and  important  to  the  human  race. 

"  This  invitation  is  given  to  you  from  the  fairest  motives. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  conscious  of  the  purest 
disposition  to  promote,  generally,  the  welfare  of  the  Indians ;  and 
he  flatters  himself  that  proper  occasions  only  are  wanting  to  im- 
press them  with  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  He  considers  your 
mind  more  enlightened  than  theirs,  and  he  hopes  that  your  heart 
is  filled  with  a  true  desire  to  serve  the  essential  interests  of  your 
countrymen.  The  United  States,  much  against  the  inclination 
of  the  government,  are  engaged  in  hostilities  with  some  of  the 
western  Indians.  We,  on  our  parts,  have  entered  into  it  with 
reluctance,  and  consider  it  as  a  war  of  necessity ;  and  not,  as  is 
supposed,  and  industriously  propagated,  by  manyj  Sox  the  pur* 
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pose  of  accumulating  more  land  than  has  been  ceded  by  the 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  since  the  peace  with  Great  Britain.  We 
are  desirous  of  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  not  fix)m  any  appre- 
hensi(m  as  to  a  fiivorable  result^  because,  by  a'c<»nparison  of  for- 
ces and  resources,  however  troublesome  a  perseverance  therein 
may  be  to  us,  it  must  be  utter  destruction  to  the  hostQe  Indians. 
We  are  desirous,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  of  avoiding  such  a 
catastrophe. 

*^Thi^  is  the  main  business  which  will  be  mentioned  to  you 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  an  object  worthy  of 
the  best  cultivated  head  and  heart.  If  you  should  enter  into  this 
view,  Mr.  Kirkland  has  directions  to  concert  with  you  the  most 
satisfactory  mode  of  your  perf(Nining  the  journey.  The  nature 
of  the  case  will  show  the  necessity  of  your  coming  without  de- 
lay, if  you  incline  to  accept  the  invitation. 

''I  am,  Sir, 

"H.  Knox. 
•*  To  Cdpt.  Joseph  Brant.'* 

This  letter  was  enclosed  by  General  Knox  to  Mr.  Kirkland, 
who  was  assured  that  the  <<  presence  of  Captain  Brant  in  Phila- 
delphia was  considered  of  great  importance."  Mr.  Kirkland  was 
accordingly  enjoined  "  to  spare  no  pains  in  endeavoring  to  in- 
^  duce  him  to  come,"  and  <'  to  arrange  with  him  the  most  satis- 
^^  factory  mode  of  travelling — ^to  make  it  as  flatterii^  to  him  as 
"  might  be,  and  to  accompany  him."  Mr.  Kirkland  despatched 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  immediately  to  Colonel  Gordon,  at 
Niagara,  by  the  hand  of  Ik.  Allen,  with  a  request  that  it  might 
he  transmitted  by  the  Colonel  to  its  place  of  destination — Grand 
River.  But  Mr.  Kirkland's  messenger  disclosed  to  Colonel 
Gordon  the  contents  of  the  package,  thereby  enabling  that  offi- 
cer to  exert  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  chief^ 
if  he  chose  to  do  so.  The  result  was,  that,  accompanying  the 
Secretary's  letter.  Captain  Brant  received  the  following  commu- 
nication : — 

Colonel  Gordon  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Niagara,  2ath  March^  1792. 
'<  M V  Dear  Friend, 
"  The  packet  which  I  now  send  you  was  brought  here  by  a 
Doctor  AUen,  firom  Canadasago.    I  do  not  know  the  contents 
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frrtheri  than  the  bearer  tells  me  it  is  a  letter  fiom  tbe  Secretary 
at  War  of  the  United  States,  inviting  you  to  Philadelphia  on 
business  of  consequence. 

^  Your  own  good  sense  will  best  dictate  the  answer  you  ought 
to  give. 

^  Should  it  have  a  reference  to  the  bringing  about  a  peace 
with  the  Western  Indians,  I  cannot  conceive  that  Philadelphia 
is  the  place  where  a  conference  of  so  much  moment  ought  to  be 
held ;  as  it  is  evident  none  of  the  Western  Indians,  whose  dearest 
interests  are  concerned  in  the  event,  can  be  present ;  and  if  any 
steps  are  taken  by  the  Six  Nations  without  their  concurrence,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  it  will  give  rise  to  jealousies,  which  may  be 
attended  with  disagreeable  consequences  hereafter. 

"  If  the  United  States  have  at  length  seriously  determined  to 
do  justice  to,  and  make  peace  with,  the  Western  Indians,  a  ge~ 
,neral  council  should  be  convened  in  some  convenient  situation, 
where  deputies  from  all  the  nations  concerned,  as  well  as  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  can  be 
assembled.  The  views  of  all  parties  would  then  be  clearly  de- 
fined ;  an  accurate  boundary  ascertained ;  past  acts  of  hostility 
be  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  such  measures  adopted  as  would 
tend  to  establish  permanent  peace  and  friendship  on  a  solid  and 
equitable  basis. 

"  In  the  many  conversations  we  have  had  on  this  subject,  wo 
have  generally  agreed,  that  from  the  line  of  conduct  the  United 
States  have  hitherto  pursued,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  this 
object  seriously  in  view ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  from  the 
mode  of  proceeding  on  the  present  occasion,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  they  have  not  yet  seen  their  error. 

^  In  almost  every  transaction  they  have  had  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions during  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  there  has  appear- 
ed a  duplicity  and  inconsistency,  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
put  a  liberal  construction. 

"  The  Six  Nations,  in  the  present  critical  situation  of  affairs 
with  their  western  brethren,  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious 
how  they  involve  themselves  either  one  way  or  another.  Great 
Britain  is  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  therefore 
anxiously  wished  that  her  friends,  the  Indians  in  general,  should 
be  so  likewise ;  every  advice  which  has  been  given  to  them  had 
that  object  in  view ;  and  I  still  hope  the  period  is  at  no  great 
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distance,  wfaea  this  desirable  event  will  be  aocamplished  on 
equitable  terms,  and  to  thematual  satis&ction  of  all  parties. 

''  I  have  thus,  my  dear  friend,  been  induced  to  give  you  my 
private  opinion  on  the  present  occasion,  and  I  am  fully  persuad- 
ed you  will  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  that  will  desenre  the 
approbation  of  your  brethren  and  friends. 

<'  Accept  my  sincere  good  wishes,  and  believe  me,  with  much 
r^;aid,  your  friend, 

"A.  Gordon. 

^'  P.  S.  I  understand  some  of  the  Senecas  from  Bufly  o  Creek 
are  gone  to  Philadelphia  on  Colonel  Pickering's  former  invita- 
tion, which,  I  am  told,  causes  much  uneasiness  in  the  village. 

"A.G. 

'^  Captain  Joseph  Branij  Grand  River. ^ 

This  was  certainly  an  artful  communication.  His  Majesty's 
commander  at  Niagara  was  desirous  that  peace  should  be  restor- 
ed between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States,  but  takes  care  not 
to  omit  the  oft-repeated  insinuations  of  injustice  and  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  toward  the  former.  In  one  word,  notwith- 
standing his  pacific  protestations.  Colonel  Gtordon  was  desirous 
of  peace  only  through  the  agency  of  British  intervention,  and 
his  present  purpose  was,  to  prevent  the  influential  chief  of  the 
Mohawks  from  visiting  the  seat  of  the  American  government. 
Notwithstanding  the  Colonel's  letter,  however,  the  chief  address^ 
ed  the  following  conditional  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  the 
Secretary  of  War : — 

Captain  Brant  to  General  Knoz. 

<<  Nassau,  March  27ih,  1792. 
•*  Sir  :— 
<<  Tours  of  the  25th  of  February  I  have  the  pleasure  oi 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  and  entertain  the  highest  sense  of 
the  honor  done  me  by  the  invitation  and  flattering  compliment 
contained  therein.  It  is  a  visit  I  have  long  been  desirous  of  mak- 
ing, and  the  time  now  seems  not  to  be  &r  distant  when  thai 
denre  will  be  accomplished.  Tisiting  you  as  an  individual. 
Would  be  by  no  means  tending  to  the  accomplishing  any  good 
end,  as  those  meetings  must  irtiow  that  have  hitherto  been  held 
with  people  not  deputised  by  the  nation  in  general  to  tranaaet 
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Imsiiiefis.  I  should  therefore  wish  to  visit  you,  rested  with  some 
power  that  will  enable  me  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  what  I 
may  assert,  and  not  assert  what  I,  at  the  s^ime  time,  must  well 
know  would  be  by  no  means  approved  of.  This  has  been  too 
nuich  the  case  of  late  years,  and  in  my  opinion  is  principally 
the  cause  of  the  present  disturbances.  An  explanation  of  griev- 
ances it  is  absolutely  necessary  should  be  made,  and  that  to  the 
head  of  tlie  United  States,  from  whom  I  entertain  not  the  small- 
est doubt  but  justice  will  be  given  where  due.  To  accomplish 
such  desirable  ends  as  civilization  and  peace-making,  no  exer- 
tions on  my  part  shall  be  wanting ;  and  thouga  :ir3umstances 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  myself  the  honor  ot  accepting 
the  invitation  at  present,  as  I  cannot  say  whether  tlie  western 
nations  would  approve  of  it,  I  shall  nevertheless  despatch  mes- 
sengers immediately  to  the  Miamis,  with  your  invitation,  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  people  there,  who,  I  have  no  great  reason  to 
sappose  otherwise  than  that  they'll  approve  of  my  going,  and 
very  possibly  invest  me  with  such  powers  as  will  give  energy 
to  what  I  may  do. 

^  My  messengers,  I  suppose,  will  return  here  in  about  thirty 
days,  until  when,  I  shall  remain  at  home.  If  visiting  you  after 
chat  would  not  be  too  late  to  answer  the  good  end  intended,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  my  wished-for  journey — at  least 
if  I  may  hear  from  you  in  answer  to  this,  ere  that  period. 

<<  I  am.  Sir, 

"  With  esteem, 

"  Yours,  &c. 

«  Joseph  Bbant. 

«  l%e  Secretary  of  WarP 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  at  the  War  Depart 
ment,  Greneral  Israel  Ghapin,  of  Genesee,  was  appointed  a  De- 
paty  Indian  Agent  by  the  President,  with  instructions  to  trans* 
mit  the  following  communication  to  Captain  Brant,  and  makii 
all  needful  preparations  for  his  journey  :-— 

The  Secretary  op  War  to  Captain  Brant 

«  Api-U  23d,  1792. 
'^Sn:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  27Qi  of  March,  pott' 
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poning  your  visit  to  this  city  until  a  p^iod  of  thirty  days  a£> 
ter  that  date. 

^  I  regret  exceedingly  the  existence  of  any  circumstance  which 
suspended  your  visit  But  as  the  dispositions  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  remain  the  same,  as  to  the  objects  mentioned 
in  my  former  letter,  I  can  with  great  truth  assure  you  that  your 
visit  at  the  time  you  have  proposed,,  will  be  cordially  received. 
.  <<  General  Chapin,  who  is  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, will  either  accompany  you  to  this  city,  or  he  will  obtain 
some  other  person  for  that  purpose,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween you  and  him. 

<<  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

"  H.  Knox. 
«  To  Captain  Joseph  BrantJ* 

Pending  diis  correspondence,  however,  the  proposed  confer- 
ence with  a  deputation  of  the  Six  Nations,  referred  to  in  the 
postscript  of  Colonel  Gordon's  letter,  took  place  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  begun  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  protracted  imtil  near 
the  close  of  April.  Fifty  sachems  were  present,  and  the  visit 
resulted  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties.  In  addition 
to  arrangements  upon  other  subjects,  the  delegations  agreed  to 
perform  a  pacific  mission  to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  endeavor 
to  persuade  them  to  peace.  But  such  were  their  dilatory  move- 
ments, that  they  did  not  depart  from  Buffalo  for  the  Miamis  un- 
til the  middle  of  September.  At  the  head  of  this  embassage  was 
that  &st  friend  of  the  United  States,  the  Corn-planter. 

In  regard  to  the  mission  of  Captain  Brant,  in  addition  to 
the  dissuasions  of  Colonel  Gordon,  strenuous  eiSforts  were  made 
by  the  official  friends  of  the  chief  at  Montreal,  to  prevent  his 
visit  to  the  federal  capital.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Chiew,  an  officer  under  Sir  John  Johnson,  ex- 
pressing much  satisfaction  at  the  refusal  of  the  first  invitation 
by  Captain  Brant,  and  advising  the  chief  of  the  preparations  the 
Aimericans  were  making  for  another  Indian  campaign.  The 
following  passage  occurs  in  this  letter : — ^^  I  see  they  expect  to 
^  have  an  army  of  about  five  thousand  men,  besides  three  troops 
"  of  horse.  By  the  advertisements  for  supplies  of  provisions, 
*<  &;c.,  it  seems  this  army  will  not  be  able  to  move  before  the 
*^  last  of  July.    What  attempts  Wilkinson  and  Bamtramck  may 
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^  make  with  the  militia,  is  uncertain.  Our  friends  might  to 
**  be  an  their  guard.  I  long  to  know  what  they  think  in  Eng- 
**  land  of  the  victory  gained  over  St.  Clair's  army."*  On  the 
23d  of  May,  Brant  advised  Mr.  Chew  that  he  had  accepted  the 
invitation  ;t  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  latter  gentleman  re- 
plied— expressing  his  regrets  that  several  of  his  letters  to  the 
Chief  had  not  been  received  prior  to  his  taking  that  resolution* 
Mr.  Chew,  who  doubtless  expressed  the  views  of  Sir  John  John- 
son and  the  Executive  government  of  the  province,  thought  the 
Captain  should  not  have  accepted  such  an  invitation  without 
previously  knowing  the  wishes  of  the  King,  in  regard  to  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  Americans  and 
the  Indians.  In  the  same  letter  he  also  announces  to  ^'his 
namesake,"  as  he  calls  the  Captain,  that  a  Mr.  Hammond  was 
OD  his  way  to  the  Indian  comitry,  charged  with  an  offer  of  his 
Majesty's  mediation4 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  adjusted,  the  jour- 
ney was  commenced  early  in  June.  General  Chapin  not  bemg 
able  to  accompany  the  Chief  to  the  seat  of  government,  he  was 
attended  by  the  General's  son,  and  by.  Doctor  Allen,  and  two 
body  senrants  of  his  own — all  mounted.  Their  route  from 
Niagara  to  Albany  was  taken  through  the  Mohawk  Yalley.  At 
Palatine,  by  previous  invitation,  the  Captain  visited  Major  James 
Cochran,  who  had  then  recently  established  himself  in  that 
place.  But  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  had  become  so  em- 
bittered against  him  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  such 
threats  were  uttered  by  some  of  the  Germans,  of  a  determina- 
tion to  take  his  life,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  him  privately 
to  leave  the  inn,  where  his  friend  Major  Cochran  was  then  at 
lodgings,  and  sl^ep  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Peter  Schuyler  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  he  would  be  less  likely  to  be  assailed.  He 
did  so,  and  the  next  morning  pursued  his  joumey.§  With  this 
exception,  he  was  well  received  at  every  point  of  his  journey. 
His  arrival  in  New-Tork  was  thus  announced  in  the  newspa- 
pers : — ^^  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  from  his  settle- 
^  ment  on  Grand  Biver,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  in  this 
^quarter,  Captain  Joseph  Brant  of  the  British  army,  the  famous 
«  Mohawk  chief  who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during 

I 

♦  Origi&ftl  1ett«n  among  the  Bnnt  papan.  t  Idem.  |  Idm. 

{  LoCtir  of  Major  Coehian  to  the  utiioi; 
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^  the  late  war  as  the  military  leader  of  the  Six  Naticms.  We 
"are  informed  that  he  intends  to  visit  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
"  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  June,  where  he  was 
announced  in  terms  very  similar  to  the  above,  and  received  by 
the  Grovemment  with  marked  attention.  But  few  memorials  ot 
this  visit  have  been  preserved.  The  President  announced  his 
arrival  in  respectful  terms,  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  a  letter  address- 
ed to  Gouverneur  Morris ;  and  he  'speaks  of  the  circumstance 
again  in  a  subsequent  letter,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  result 
of  his  interviews  with  him.  No  doubt,  strong  efforts  were  made, 
not  only  to  engage  his  active  interposition  with  the  Indians  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  but  likewise  to  win  him  over  permanently 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  subsequently 
addressed  by  Captain  Brant  to  the  Count  de  Puisy,*  in  regard  to  his 
difficulties  with  the  British  government  touching  the  title  to  the 
Grand  River  territory,  while  pleading  the  claims  of  his  Indians 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Crown,  and  repelling  cer* 
tain  charges  of  selfishness  which  had  been  bruited  respecting 
himself,  the  following  passage  occurs  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posals made  to  him  by  the  American  Executive : — ^<  I  am  sorry 
^  to  find  that  my  perseverance  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  our 
^  rights,  has  caused  unjust  surmises  to  be  formed  of  my  inten* 
^  tions,  notwithstanding  the  many  evident  proo&  I  have  shown 
'<  of  my  int^rity  and  steady  attachment  to  the  British  interest 
<<  Had  1  not  been  actuated  by  motives  of  honor,  and  preferred 
<<  the  interests  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  credit  of  my  nation,  to  my 
<<  own  private  wel&re,  there  were  several  allurements  of  gain 
<<  offered  me  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  when  I 
'^  was  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  time  the  Shawanese  and  other 
"  tribes  maintained  a  war  against  them.  I  was  offered  a  thou- 
<^  sand  guineas  down,  and  to  have  the  half-pay  and  pension  I 
<<  receive  firom  Great  Britain  doubled,  merely  on  condition  that  I 


*  The  Count  de  Poiey  was  one  of  the  French  nobles  driven  into  exUe  by  the 
Tolution  of  1789.  He  subsequently  held  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  Genend  in 
tiha  British  aemoey  and  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  emigrantB  in  the  CUnbevoa 
expedition.  Reoeitring  a  grant  of  land  in  Canada  from  the  British  erown,  as  did  se* 
veral  of  Che  exiles,  the  Count  came  over,  and  resided  for  a  time  near  Niagxra.  Dmw 
ing  this  period  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Captain  Brant,  who  oonn^ 
■ponded  wHh  him  after  his  rstpm  to  Engjiand.  The  Count  resided  somewbere  in  tbo 
neighborhood  of  London  until  his  death,  wUob  bafpexfd  ffMOiy  jw»  atoif««d« 
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« 

«  would  use  my  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace.  But  this  I 
"  rejected.  I  considered  it  might  be  detrimental  to  the  British 
"  interests,  as  also  to  the  advantage  and  credit  of  the  Indian  na- 
'^tions,  until  the  Americans  should  make  the  necessary  conces 
^  sions.  Afterward  I  was  offered  the  preemption  right  to  land 
^  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  currency  of  the 
"  United  States,  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  This 
**  I  considered  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  honor  to  re- 
^  ceive,  as  by  accepting  of  any  of  these  offers,  they  might 
''expect  me  to  act  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  interest  and  the 
''hcmor  of  our  nations ;  and  from  the  repeated  assurances  of 
"  his  Majesty's  representatives,  I  had  full  confidence  his  bounty 
'*  would  never  fidl." 

But  notwithstanding  his  refusal  of  these  propositions,  the  result 
of  the  interview  seems  at  the  time  to  have  been  mutual  satis- 
fiiction.  The  true  eauses  of  the  war  with  the  western  Indians 
were  explained  to  him ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  Secretary  of  War  to  impress  ujion  his  mind  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  the  United  States  to  cultivate  the  most  amicable 
relations  with  the  sons  of  the  forest,  of  any  and  every  tribe.  lu 
the  end,  the  Chief  was  induced  to  undertake  a  mission  of  peace 
to  the  Miamis,  for  which  purpose  he  was  furnished  with  ample 
instructions  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Most  emphatically  was 
he  enjoined  to  undeceive  the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  appre- 
hensions that  the  United  States  were  seeking  to  wrest  firom 
them  farther  portions  of  their  lands.  On  this  point  the  Govern* 
ment  solemnly  disclaimed  the  design  of  taking  a  foot  more  than 
had  been  ceded  in  the  treaty  of  Muskmgum  in  1789.  The  Chief 
left  Philadelphia  about  the  1st  of  July,  on  which  occasion  the 
Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  General  Chapin,  among  other  things, 
as  follows : — <<  Captain  Branfs  visit  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  pro^ 
^<  ductive  of  great  satisfaction  to  himself,  by  being  made  acquaint* 
"  ed  with  tb^  humane  views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
'^  States."  To  Governor  Clinton  the  Secretary  likewise  wrote 
as  follows : — <'  Captain  Brant  appears  to  be  a  judicious  and  sensi- 
^  ble  nym.  I  flatter  myself  his  journey  will  be  satis&ctory  to 
^  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  United  States." 

The  Chief  returned  by  the  same  route,  lingering  a  few  days 
in  New«York,  where  he  was  visited  by  some  of  the  most  dlstin- 
gnisiied  gentlemen  in  the  city.    It  has  been  mentioned,  a  few 
VOL.  II.  42 
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pages  back,  that  Brant  was  apptehensiye  of  some  attempt  upon 
his  life  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Indeed,  he  had  been  infenned 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  him  to  trarerse  that  section  of  coun* 
try,  lest  some  real  or  frncied  wrcnig,  connected  with  the  war  of 
ihe  Revolution^  should  be  arenged  by  assassination.  Nor  were 
these  iqpprehenskms  gnmndless ;  for  while  resting  in  New-York, 
he  ascertained  that  he  had  not  only  been  pursued  from  &e  Ger 
man  Flatts,  but  that  the  pursuer  was  then  in  the  city  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  ^ect  his  purpose.  The  name  of  this  pur- 
suer  was  Dygert.  Several  members  of  his  fothei's  family  had 
fidlen  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  fifteen  years  before^  and  this  man 
had  deliberately  determined  to  put  the  leader  of  the  Indian  war- 
riors to  death  in  revenge.  Brantls  lodgings  were  in  Broadway,* 
wh^  he  was  visited,  among  others,  by  Colonel  Willett  imd 
Colonel  Morgan  Lewis,  both  of  whom  he  had  met  in  the  field  of 
battle  in  years  gone  by.  While  in  conversation  wilh  these  gen* 
tlemen,  he  mraitioned  the  ciccumstance  of  Dygert's  pursuit,  and 
expressed  scune  apprehensions  at  the  result^  should  be  be  attack- 
ed unawares.  Before  his  remaorks  were  concluded,  glancing  his 
^uick  eye  to  die  window,,  he  exclaimed,  <<  there  is  Dj^rt  now  f* 
True  enoi^h,  the  fellow  was  then  standing  in  the  street,  watch* 
ing  the  motions  of  his  intended  victun.  Colonel  Willett  imme- 
diately descended  into  the  street,  and  entered  into  a  conversatioa 
with  Dygert,  charging  his  real  business  upon  him,  which  he 
did  not  deny.  <^  Do  you  know,''  asked  Willett,  ^  that  if  you  kill 
that  savage,  you  will  be  hanged  T  "  Who,"  replied  the  ignorant ' 
German,  <<  would  hang  me  for  killing  a&  Indian  3"  <<  You  will 
see,"  rejoined  the  Colonel ;  ^  if  you  execute  your  purpose,  yoit 
*^  may  dep^id  upon  it  you  will  be  hanged  up  immediately.'^ 
This  was  presenting  the  case  in  a  new  aspect  to  Dygert,  wha, 
until  that  moment,  seemed  to  suppose  that  he  could  kill  an  In- 
dian with  as  much  propriety  in  a  time  of  peace  «s  in  war — in 
the  streets  of  New-Tork  as  well  as  in  legal  battle  in  the  woods. 
After  deliberating  a  few  moments,  he  replied  to  Colond  Willett, 
that  if  sudi  was  the  law,  he  would  give  it  up  and  return  home4 

•  The  old  wooden  building  where  the  City  Hotel  now  stende. 

i  These  peiticulan  hire  recently  been  communicated  to  the  author  in  a  oenTenft- 
tion  with  the  Tenerable  Governor,  then  Colonel  Lewis,  and  confirmed  by  a  letterfrom 
Major  Cochran,  with  whom  Brant  conTened  on  the  subject  Indeed  the  hostili^  «f 
Ihe  Mehawk-GemuuiB  toward  all  Indians,  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  was  deep  ani 
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?i  did  so,  and  the  Mcdiawk  chief  shortly  afkerwaid  reached  Nia- 
gara in  safety. 

Independently  of  the  proposed  mediation  of  Captain  Brant, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  its  great  solicitude  to 
prerent  the  effusion  of  bloody  had  employed  a  large  number  of 
Biessengers  of  peace,  among  whom,  in  addition  to  the  My  chiefs 
b[  the  Six  Nationsalroady  mentioaed,  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder,  General  Rufus  Putnam,.  Colonel  Hardin,  Major  True- 
man,  and  a  man  named  Freeman.  The  celebrated  Hendrick, 
chief  of  the  Stockhridge  Indians,  was  also  employed  upon  the 
same  service.  It  is  possible  that  Captain  Brant  was  not  well 
pleased  at  the  appointment  of  so  lai^  a  number  of  pacifica- 
tors—very naturally  preferring  the  honor  of  being  the  sole 
mgent  of  terminating  the  war.  It  would  have  been  no  inconside- 
zaUe  subject  of  boasting,  to  be  enabled  to  say  '^  Alone  I  did  it  V* 
Hence,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  the  tone  of  the  annexed  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  Captain  Brant  on  his 
sirrival  at  Niagara — a  fitting  occasion  for  writing  it  having  been 
furnished  by  the  murder  of  Major  Trueman.* 

ooiTemL  The  author  wdl  remembera  a  pensioner  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
▼illage  of  Herkimer,  named  Hartmann,  who,  some  years  alter  tiie  war,  deliberate- 
ly killed  an  Indian  at  the  Qerman  Flatts,  moved  only  by  his  revolutionary  thirst  tor 
Tengeance.  Haitniann,  it  is  true,  had  been  grievously  hacked  and  wounded  by  the 
Indmns,  so  that  he  was  disabled  from  labor  for  life.  He  was  a  very  ignorant  man, 
and  thought  it  no  harm  to  kill  an  Indian  at  any  time.  Happening  one  day,  in  af\er 
yean,  to  fall  in  with  a  son  of  the  forest,  he  persuaded  the  savage  to  let  him  examine 
bis  rifle.  The  moment  he  obtained  the  weapon,  he  dropped  slowly  behind,  and 
flihot  his  confiding  companion.  He  was  arrested  and  carried  to  Johnstown  for  trial, 
Init  the  inTCStigation  was  so  managed  as  to  produce  an  acquittal.  The  excuse 
«f  Haitmaan  forthoeonunission  of  the  deed,  was,  that  he  saw  the  Indian's  tobao- 
o»i>oach, which  was,  as  he  said,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  chitd'o  hand.  It  was,  pn^ 
bably,  a  leather  glove  which  the  Indian  had  found. 

•  Three  of  the  messengers  of  peace  above  mentioned,  Messrs.  Trueman,  Free- 
man, and  Hardin,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians  during  that  season.  Formerfy  no 
notions  on  earth  were  wont  to  respect  the  sacred  characto:  of  '*  the  man  of  peace" 
more  than  the  Indians.  But  they  had  now  become  treacherous  even  to  them.  They 
pleaded,  however,  the  example  of  the  whites,  who,  they  alleged,  paid  no  attention 
to  treaties  with  the  Indians,  but  treated  them  as  a  contemptible  race,  and  had  killed 
several  of  their  own  messengers  of  peace,  some  of  whom  were  chiefs. — Vide  Heck- . 
ewdder's  History  of  Indian  Nations,  chapter  xxL  President  Washingtoo,  who  was 
then  at  Mount  Vernon,  announced  the  death  of  Hardin  and  Trueman,  together 
with  ''  the  harbingers  of  their  raisston,"  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefierooa,  Secretary  of 
Slala,  OD  die  33d  of  August  Every  thing  then  looked  hostile  at  the  weot ;  added 
to  which  were  rising  difficulties  with  the  Cherokees,  occasioned,  as  was  rappooedy 
by  the  intrigues  of  Spain.  "  If  Spain  is  really  nitriguing  with  the  Southern  Im&uu^* 
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Captain  Brant  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

'' Niagara,  26ih  Jidyj  1792. 
"Sir, 

<<  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  intel- 
ligence respecting  Major  Trueraan's  being  killed  by  an  Indian 
boy,  who  met  with  him  a  hmiting,  has  arrived.  This  will  in- 
duce you  to  recollect  what  passed  between  us  relative  to  mes- 
sages being  sent.  The  route  by  Presque  Isle  I  again  recom* 
mend  as  the  most  eligible  ;  from  thence  keeping  along  the  lake 
to  the  MiamiS;  at  which  place  the  chie&  are  aptest  to  be  met 
with  ;  and  when  once  there,  they  are  safe.  Sending  such  num- 
ber of  messengers  rather  makes  the  Indians  suspicious  of  your  in- 
tentions, and  by  any  other  route  they  are  much  more  liable  to 
meet  with  hunters.  There  are  now  great  numbers  of  Indians 
collected,  and,  from  all  their  councils,  seem  determined  upon  a 
new  boundary  line.  In  short,  they  are  all  sensible  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  done,  (which  I  fully  explained  to  yon,)  was 
unfair ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  peace  will  not  easily  be  established 
without  your  relinquishing  part  of  your  claim.  The  purchases 
were  ail  made  from  men  who  had  no  right  to  sell,  and  who  are 
now  to  be  thanked  for  the  present  difficulties.* 

<<  The  Senecas  and  Seven  Nations  of  Canada  are  now  wait- 
ing at  Fort  Erie  for  a  passage  for  Detroit,  on  their  way  to  the 
Miamis.  I  shall  be  able  to  go  up  by  the  next  trip  of  the  ve88el« 
My  intention  and  wish  is  still  for  the  accompUshing  of  peace. 
'Tis  a  business  will  require  time ;  things  too  rashly  or  hastily 
agreed  upon,  seldom  have  the  effect  of  those  seriously  and  coolly 
reflected  on  ;  knowing  the  foundation  to  be  just,  and  the  bene- 
fits that  will  arise  therefrom,  affords  a  greater  space  for  forward- 
ing the  business. 

said  the  President,  "  I  shall  entertain  strong  suspicions  that  there  is  a  very  dear  un- 
derstanding in  all  this  business  between  the  Courts  of  London  and  Madrid  ;  and 
that  it  is  calculated  to  check,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  rapid  increase,  extension,  and 
consequence  of  this  country ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  wishes  of  the  for- 
mer, if  we  may  judge  from  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  to  preclude  any  ichdrcUfemeni 
of  ours  with  the  Western  Indians,  and  to  embarrass  our  negotiations  with  them,  any 
more  than  there  is  of  their  traders  and  some  others,  who  are  subject  to  their  govern- 
ment, aiding  and  abetting  themm  acts  of  hostility." — Letitr  of  Washingt^i  to  J^tt' 
«sn,  Jhtgutt  83d,  1798. 

•  The  writer  here  reftrs  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Hanner,  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  Indians  always  maintained  was  unauthorized  by  their  peoploi  and  therefine  oTdo 
binding  force  upon  them. 
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^  After  leaving  yonr  place  until  my  anrival  here,  I  had  a  te- 
dious journey.  The  &tigue  is  done-  away  by^the  recollection  of 
the  politeness  and  attention  showed  me  by  your  officers  of  go- 
Temment,  for  which  I  cannot  but  return  my  warmest  thaiiks, 
and  request  you  to  communicate  the  same.  If  any  return  should 
be  in  my  power  to  make,  I  shall  think  myself  particularly  happy. 

^  And  am,  Sir, 

*<  Yours,  &c 

''  Jos.  Brant. 
«  The  Secretary  of  War  J" 

Apprehensive,  from  the  opposition  of  his  friends  to  his  Phila- 
delphia mission,  that  evil  reports  might  have  been  circulated 
concerning  him,  and  distrust  of  his  fidelity  engendeted  among 
the  upper  nations,  on  the  29th  of  July  the  Captain  wrote  to  his 
friend  M'Kee,  at  Detroit,  making  inquiries  as  to  that  and  various 
other  points,  and  also  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  his 
presence  would  be  acceptable  at  the  then  approaching  council 
at  the  Miamis.  In  reply,  Colonel  M'Kee  assured  him  that, 
*<  whatever  bad  birds  had  been  flying  about,"  the  opinions  of  the 
western  Indians  respecting  him  were  unchanged,  and  that  they 
were  anxious  for  his  presence  among  them,  to  aid  in  their  con- 
sultations for  the  general  welfare.  In  regard  to  the  murder  of 
the  American  messengers.  Colonel  M'Kee  said  they  were  killed 
by  i|  banditti,  and  the  circumstance  was  regretted, — <<  although 
**  the  Indians  considered  that  the  messengers  had  been  sent  more 
^  with  a  view  to  gain  time,  and  lull  the  confederacy  into  a  &- 
*^  tal  security,  tlian  to  effect  a  peace,  since  they  have  proposed 
<'  no  other  terms  than  what  the  nations  rejected  at  first ;  and 
^  you  must  be  perfectly  sensible,"  (added  Colonel  M'K.)  ^  that 
"  after  two  successful  general  engagements,  in  which  a  great 
«  deal  of  blood  has  been  spilt,  the  Indians  will  not  quietly  give 
^  up  by  n^tiation  what  they  liave  been  contending  for  with 
^  their  lives  since  the  commencement  of  these  troubles."  Cap- 
tain Brant  having  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  hostile  nations 
would  not  be  likely  to  move  again  until  the  effect  of  fiirther  n^ 
gotiation  should  be  known,  M'Kee  replied,  that  the  Indians  did 
not  look  upon  ^  the  hostile  preparations "  of  the  Americans, 
<<8nch  as  forming  posts  and  magazines  in  the  heart  of  their 
*^  country,  as  indicating  much  sincerity  on  their  part ;  nor  do 
^  tfaey  [the  Indians]  think  that  such  establishments  would  tend 
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^  to  conciliate  or  convince  them  that  the  Americans  .widi  for 
^  peace  on  any  reasonable  terms,  or  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
"the  confederacy  the  beginning  of  last  year.  A  great  council 
"  is  soon  to  be  held  at  the  Au  Glaize — the  chiefe  not  judging  it 
"  proper  to  more  lower  down  at  present,  on  account  of  the  Ame- 
^  rican  force  collecting  at  Fort  Jefferson."  In  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  Muskingum,  (Fort  Harmar,)  Colonel  M'Kee  said — 
"  Duintate,  the  Chief  who  conducted  that  business,  is  dead ;  but 
"  he  always  declared  that  he,  and  all  the  chiefs  who  were  with 
"him  there,  were  imposed  upon — ^imagining  that  what  they 
"  signed  was  a  treaty  of  amity,  and  not  a  cession  of  country ;  and 
"  were  not  undeceived  until  they  had  been  some  time  returned 
"  to  their  respective  villages,  and  had  their  papers  explained  to 
"  them.  Some  messengers  are  arrived  at  the  Glaize  from  the 
^<  westward  of  the  IMBssissippi,  announcing  that  large  bodies  of 
"their  nations  are  collected,  and -will  shortly  be  here  to  give 
"  their  assistance  to  the  general  confederacy ;  so  that,  in  all  pro- 
"  bability,  more  nations  will  soon  be  assembled  here  than  at  any 
<'  former  period."  * 

The  letter  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  have  been  made, 
was  dated  from  the  "  Foot  of  the  Miami  Rapids,  September  4th, 
1792."  The  council  of  which  it  speaks,  was  held  at  the  Au 
Glaize,  on  the  Mianu  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  course  of  the  Autumn. 
A  fit  of  sickness,  however,  prevented  the  attendance  of  Thayen- 
danegea.  The  Corn-planter,  and  forty-eight  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
iSix  Nations,  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  repaired  thither,  together  with  about  thirty  chie&  and 
warriors  of  the  Mohawks,  and  other  Canada  Indians.  But  they 
were  not  well  received,  in  their  character  of  peace-makers,  by 
the  hostilesj  who  were  sturdily  bent  upon  continuing  the  war. 
The  council  was  numerously  attended  on  the  part  of  the 
western  tribes ;  the  Shawanesc  were  the  only  speakers  in  fiivor 
of  war,  and  Red  Jacket  from  the  Senecas  was  alone  the  orator 
in  opposition,  or  in  behalf  of  the  friendly  Indians,  The  Shawa- 
nese  taunted  the  Six  Nations  with  having  first  induced  them  to 
ifitnrm  a  great  confederacy,  a  few  years  before,  and  of  having  come 
to  the  council  now  "  with  the  voice  of  the  United  States  folded 
"  under  their  arm."t*  There  were  indications  of  an  angry  pas- 

» 

*  Correspondence  among  the  Brant  papen. 

t  Alluding  to  tlMs  belt  b J  which  they  were  to  speak* 
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Bage  between  the  two  parties  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  eoaa- 
cil;  but  after  mutual  explanationSyharmoDy  was  restored.    The 
result  was,  that  the  hostile  Indians  finally  agreed  to  suspend 
belligerent  operations  for  the  winter^  and  to  meet  the  United 
States  in  council  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  in  the  following 
Spring.    The  basis  of  the  proposed  armistice,  however,  was,  that 
the  Unit^  States  should  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  western 
side  of  the  Ohio.    Nor  did  they  bold  out  any  prospect  of  treating 
in  the  Spring,  upon  any  other  principle  .than  that  of  making  the 
Ohio  the  boundary,  and  receiving  payment  for  their  improve- 
ments on  the  south-eastern  side  of  that  river.    They  insisted 
diat  the  United  States  should  allow  them  all  the  lands  they  pos- 
sessed in  Sir  William  Jdbnson's  time,  and  that  upon  no  other 
terms  would  they  agree  to  a  treaty  of  peace.    The  council  was 
dissolved  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  October ;  and  Captain  Brant 
did  not  arrive  at  the  Au  Olaize  until  after  it  had  broken  up.    It 
was  a  very  large  council.    There  were  representatives  in  at- 
tendance from  the  Gora  nations,  whom  it  bad  taken  a  whole 
season  to  travel  thither.    There  were  also  present,  besides  the 
Six  Nations  and  the  north-western  tribes,  twenty-seven  nations 
from  beycHid  the  Canadian  territory. 

On  the  return  of  the  friendly  Indians  to  Buffalo,  a  grand 
•coiancil  was  called,  at  which  the  Indian  agents  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions were  present,  and  also  Colonel  Butler,  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  from  Niagara.  At  this  council,  the  proceed 
ings  and  speeches  at  the  Au  Glaize  were  rehearsed,  and  in  con- 
clusion of  their  mission,  the  Six  Nations  transmitted  the  follow 
ing  speech  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  frcMn  which  it 
will  appear  that,  though  friendly  to  them,  the  Six  Nations,  after 
all,  were  yet  more  friendly  to  the  Miamis,  and  their  claim  of 
the  Ohio  for  a  boundary :  -* 

Speech  from  the  Six  Nations  to  the  President. 

^  You  sent  us  on  to  the  westward,  with  a  message  of  peace  to 
the  hostile  Indians. 

^*  We  proceeded  accordingly  to  your  directions,  and  was  pro* 
lected,  going  and  coining,  by  the  Orftit  SjHrit 

^  We  give  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit,  that  we  have  all  return- 
od  safe  to  our  seats. 

tt  While  we  was  at  the  westward,  we  exerted  ourselves  to 
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bring  about  peace.  The  fatigues  we  underwent  are  not  small. 
Now,  it  is  oitr  desire  for  your  people  on  the  Ohio  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  or  otherwise  it  is  all  in  vain  what  we  have  done. 

^  Now,  if  yon  wish  for  peace,  you  must  make  every  exertion, 
and  prbceed  through  this  path  we  have  directed  for  you.  If 
peace  does  not  take  place,  the  &ult  must  arise  firom  your  people. 

<^  We  now  desire  you,  Brothers,  to  send  forward  agents,  who 
are  men  of  honesty,  not  proud  land-jobbers,  but  men  who  love 
and  desire  peace.  Also,  we  desire  they  may  be  accompanied  by 
some  friend,  or  Quaker,  to  attend  the  council. 

"  Wish  you  to  exert  yourself  to  forward  the  message  to  the 
western  Indians  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  we  are  taken  by  the 
hand,  and  have  agreed,  next  Spring,  to  attend  the  council  at  the 
Rapids  of  Miami,  when  we  shall  hear  all  that  takes  place  there." 

Notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  the  Shawanese  and  Mia- 
mis  to  call  in  their  warriors,  and  commit  no  farther  hostilities 
until  the  grand  council  should  be  held  in  the  following  Spring, 
the  armistice  was  not  very  rigidly  observed,  and  skirmi^es  were 
frequent  along  the  border.  On  the  6th  of  November,  Ifajor 
Adair,  commanding  a  detachment  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  was 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
St.  Clair.  The  battle  was  sharp  and  severe,  and  ttie  Indians 
were  rather  checked  than  defeated.  General  Wilkinson,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  fort,  could  render  no  assistance,  from 
the  strictness  of  his  orders  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  He  be- 
stowed high  praise  on  the  good  conduct  of  Major  Adair,  as  the 
latter  did  upon  his  officers  and  men. 

It  was  at  about  this  period  that  a  change  was  made  in  the  Ca« 
nadian  government,  which,  from  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  the.new  officers  iatroduced  upon  the  stage  of  action,  may  not 
liave  been  without  its  influence  in  the  progress  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. During  the  visit  of  Lord  Dorchester  to  England  of  1791, 
*93,  what  had  previously  been  the  entire  province  of  Canada 
was  divided,  and  an  upper  province  with  a  lieutenantcy  created. 
Colonel  J.  G.  Simcoe  was  the  first  Lieutenant  Grovemor  assign** 
ed  to  the  newly  organized  territory — an  able  and  active  officer, 
who,  in  the  progress  of  eveftts,  though  very  friendly  at  JBist  to  tha 
United  States,  was  not  long  disposed  to  manifest  any  particular 
good-will  for  them,  farther  than  courtesy  to  public  officers  and 
the  discharge  of  indispenaable  duties  required.    He  amved  at 
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duebec  in  the  Spring  of  1792,  but  was  detained  in  the  lower 
proyince  several  months,  while  waiting  for  other  officers  from 
England,  whose  presence  and  assistance  were  necessary  to  the 
organization  of  the  new  government  Colonel  Simcoe  esta- 
blished his  head-<}uarters  at  Niagara,  which  was  temporarily 
coofitituted  the  seat  of  government.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  the 
Mohawk  Chie^  Thayendanegea.  The  Duke,  who  had  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  as  Lord  Percy,  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Mohawks  as  a  warrior  of  their  nation,  under  the  Indian 
name,  conferred  by  Brant  himself  of  Thorighweg-^,  or  The 
Evergreen  Brake.  The  name  involves  the  very  pretty  conceit 
that  a  titled  house  never  dies.  Like  the  leaves  of  this  peculiar 
species  of  the  brake,  the  old  leaf  only  falls  as  it  is  pushed  from 
the  stem  by  the  new ;  or  rather,  when  the  old  leaf  falls,  the 
young  is  in  fresh  and  foil  existence.  Tha  following  is  the  let- 
ter, which  the  character  of  the  parties  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  render  worthy  of  preservation  : — 

-  Tr£  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Captain  Brant 

<•  Northumberland  House^  Sept  3d,  1791 
^  My  Dear  Joseph, 

"  Colonel  Simcoe,  who  is  going  out  Governor  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, is  kind  enough  .to  promise  to  deliver  this  to  you,  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  which  I  desire  you  will  keep  for  my  sake.  I 
must  particularly  recommend  the  Colonel  to  you  and  the  nation. 
He  is  a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  is  possessed  of  every 
good  quality  which  can  recommend  him  to  your  friendship.  He 
is  brave,  humane,  sensible,  and  honest.  You  may  safely  rely 
upon  whatever  he  says,  for  he  will  not  deceive  you.  He  loves 
and  honors  the  Indians,  whose  noble  sentiments  so  perfectly 
correspond  witb  his  own.  ^He  wishes  to  live  upon  the  best 
terms  with  them,  and,  as  Governor,  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
be  of  much  service  to  them.  In  short,  he  is  worthy  to  be  a  Mo- 
hawk. Love  him  at  first  for  my  sake,  and  you  will  soon  come 
to  love  him  for  his  own. 

^<  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  received  the  rifle  safe 
which  I  sent  you,  and  hope  it  has  proved  usefol  to  you.  I  pre- 
serve with  great  care  your  picture,  which  is  hung  up  in  the 

Duchess's  own  room. 
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^  Continue  to  me  your  friendship  and  esteem,  and  belioYe  me 
wet  to  be,  with  the  greatest  truth, 

"  Your  affectionate 

''  Friend  and  Brother, 

^  NOBTHITMBERLANI), 

**  ThorighwegCri. 
"Captain  Joseph  Brant, 

^  ThayendanegeaJ^ 

Thus  strongly  and  affectionately  introduced,  by  the  head  of 
the  British  peerage  to  the  head  chief  of  a  nation,  a  close  intima- 
cy was  formed  between  Governor  Simcoe  and  Captain  Brant,  as 
will  more  clearly  be  disclosed  in  the  -progress  of  these  pages. 
The  regular  chain  of  history  will  now  be  resumed. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1793,  pursuant  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  Indians  at  the  Au  Glaize  in  the  preceding  Autumn, 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Beverley  Randolph,  and  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering,  were  commissioned  by  the  President,  to 
attend  the  great  council  at  the  Miamis,  to  be  held  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  Spring. 

Meantime  the  Indians  of  the  confederate  nations,  dissatisfied 
with  what  they  considered  the  evasive  reply  which  had  been 
received  from  the  President  to  the  address  on  their  behalf,  trans- 
mitted by  the  Six  Nations,  held  another  council  at  the  Glaize  in 
February,  at  which  a  very  explicit  address  upon  the  subject  was 
framed,  and  transmitted  to  the  Six  Nations.  They  were  appre- 
hensive that  the  Six  Nations  had  either  not  understood  them,  or. 
that  in  communicating  with  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
they  had  not  made  themselves  understood.  Reminding  the  Six 
•Nations  that  when  in  council  they  had  understood  them  to  be 
of  one  mind  with  themselves  touching  the  boundary  question, 
they  now  repeated  that  they  would  listen  to  no  propositions  from 
the  United  States,  save  upon  the  basis  of  the  Ohio  for  a  bound- 
ary and  the  removal  of  the  American  forts  from  the  Indian 
territory.  This  was  the  irrevocable  determination  of  the  con- 
federates, and  they  deemed  it  rig^t  and  proper  that  the- govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  be  frdly  apprised  of  the  fact 
before  the  commissioners  should  set  out  upon  their  journey. 
They  likewise  advised  the  Six  Nations,  in  this  address,  of  their  do 
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temiination  to  hold  a  private  council  at  the  Miami  Rapids  before 
they  would  proceed  to  meet  the  American  commissioners  at  San- 
dusky, that  they  might  adjust  dieir  own  opinions,  so  as  to  be  of 
one  mind,  and  speak  one  language  in  the  public  council.  It 
was  their  farther  determination,  before  they  would  consent  to 
meet  the  Commissioners  at  all,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Com- 
missioners had  been  clothed  with  authority  to  meet  them  upon  tlie 
terms  thus  preliminarily  prescribed.  This  letter,  or  message,  was 
concluded  thus : — "  Broth  biRs :  We  desire  you  therefore,  to  be 
*' strong,  and  rise  immediately  to  meet  us  at  the  Miami  Rapids,  . 
*^  where  we  want  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our  elder  brethren 
^  in  the  great  work  which  we  axe  about.  The  western  nations 
^  are  all  prepared  and  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  our 
^  brothers,  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  other  southern  nations, 
"  who  are  on  their  legs  to  join  us,  agreeably  to  their  promise. 
''  And  we  desire  you  will  put  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada  in 
^  mind  of  their  promise  last  Pall,  to  be  early  on  their  legs  to  join 
"us,  and  that  you  will  bring  them  in  your  band."  [Four  dou- 
*^  ble  strings  of  black  and  white  Wampum.^]  A  postscript 
oijoined  that  the  United  States  should  send  no  messengers  into 
their  country,  except  through  the  Five  Nations.* 

The  communication  was  dated  February  27th.   On  the  same 
day  the  Commissioners  left  Philadelphia  for  Buffalo  Creek,  ac- 
companied, as  the  Indians  had  requested,  by  several  members  of 
the  society  of  Friends — so  strongly  had  the  nations  become  at-. 
tached  to  the  disciples  of  the  beneficent  Penn.f  Colonel  Picker 
ing  and  Mr.  Randolph  proceeded  directly  across  the  country, 
while  Greneral  Lincoln  took  the  route  via  Albany,  to  superin  • 
tend  the  forwarding  of  supplies.    General  Wayne,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  North-western  army,  had  been  instructed  in  the 
meantime  to  issue  a  proclamation,  informing  the  people  of  the 
firontiers  of  the  proposed  treaty,  and  prohibiting  all  offensive 

•  Original  docaraeot  from  among  the  Brant  ptpera. 

t  The  names  of  the  Cliuker  gentlemen  who  went  upon  this  benevolent  errand 
were,  John  Parish,  William  Savory,  and  John  Elliott,  of  Philadelphia;  Jacob 
lindtaj,  of  Chester  Coanty ;  and  Joseph  Moore  and  Witfiam  Hartsliorn,  of  New- 
Janey.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  singidar  fact,  that  while  the  Gtoakers  solicited  the 
a|ipouitiDeot  00  this  pacific  mission  at  the  hands  of  the  President,  the  Indians,  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  evidently  without  consultation  or  arrangement,  requested 
of  some  of  the  American  agents,  that  some  Ctoaker  might  be  appointed  on  the 
rsMimiasinn  to  tieal  with  them. 
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movements  oa  the  part  of  these  people  until  the  result  of  the 
council  should  be  known. 

Messrs.  Randolph  and  Pickeiing  arrived  at  the  Queenston 
landing,  (Niagara  river,)  on  the  17th  of  May.  Governor  Simcoe, 
who  was  at  home,1iad  no  sooner  beard  of  their  arrival  in  his 
vicinity,  than  he  sent  invitations  insisting  that  they  should  con- 
sider themselves  his  guests  during  their  stay  at  that  place.  He 
treated  them  with  great  hospitality,  and  at  their  request  readily 
despatcHed  a  vessel  to  Oswego,  to  receive  General  Lincoln  and 
the  stores  for  the  expedition.  The.  latter  gentleman  did  not 
reach  Niagara  until  the  25th. 

On  their  arrival  at  that  place,  the  Commissioners  were  inform- 
ed that  Captain  Brant,  with  a  body  of  Mohawks,  had  set  off  for 
the  west  about  the  5th  of  May.  There  was  a  preliminary  coun- 
cil to  be  held  at  the  Miami  Rapids,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 
that  Chief  to  attend.  The  United  States  had  fixed  the  1st  of 
June  for  the  time  of  meeting ;  but  Colonel  M'Kee  had  written 
to  Niagara,  stating  that  that  period  would  be  quite  too  early, 
since  the  Indians  were  ever  slow  in  such  proceeding^,  and 
withal  would  not  then  probably  have  returned- from  their  hunt- 
mg.  The  Indians,  however,  were  collecting  at  the  Au  Glaize, 
and  Colonel  M'Kee  advised  Governor  Simcoe  that  the  confer- 
ence with  the  American  Commissioners  would  probably  be  held 
at  Sandusky.  In  the  meantime  it  was  proposed  that  die  Com- 
missioners should  remain  at  Niagara  untir  all  things  were  ready 
for  the  conference. 

Such  beiog  the  position  of  affairs,  the  commissioners  were  de* 
.  tained  with  Grovemor  Simcoe — occasionally  visiting, some  of 
the  Indian  towns  jn  that  region — ^until  near  the  middle  of  July. 
Every  hospitable  attention  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
Governor,  who  spared  no  pains  to  render  their  sojourn  with  him 
agreeable.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  Kings  birth-^day  was  celebra- 
ted, on  which  occasion  the  Governor  gave  afitCy  ending  with  a 
ball  in  the  evening,  which  was  attended  by  <<  about  twenty  well- 
^<  dressed  and  handsome  ladies,  and  about  three  times  thatnum- 
*  ber  of  gentlemen.  They  danced  from  7  o'clock  until  11 
'when  supper  was  announced,  and  served  in  very  pretty  taste. 
"  The  music  and  dancing  were  good,  and  every  thing  was  con- 
"  ducted  with  propriety.  What  excited  the  best  feelings  of  th^ 
*^  heart,  was  the  ease  and  affection  with  which  the  ladies  m^t 
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''each  other,  although  there  were  a  number  present  whose 
*^  mothers  sprang  from  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  They 
^  appeared  as  well  dressfed  as  the  company  in  general,  and  in* 
"termixed  with  them  in  a  manner  which  evinced  at  once  the 
<<  dignity  of  their  own  minds  and  the  good  sense  of  others. 
^  These  ladies  possessed  great  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  have 
*< great  merit;  for  the  education  they  have  received  is  owing 
^  (Mrincipally  to  their  own  industry,  as  their  fiither,  Sir  William 
^  Johnson,  was  dead,  and  the  mother  retained  the  manners  and 
"  dress  of  her  tribe."* 

Thus  far  the  deportment  of  Governor  Simcoe  was  concilia- 
tory, and  in  all  respects  indicative  of  any  thing  rather  than  a  hos- 
tile spirit.  Reports  haviri^  reached  the  ears  of  the  Commission- 
ers, that  the  Governor  had  qualified  the  expressions  of  his  de- 
sire that  the  Indians  might  determine  upon  a  peace  with 
the  United  States,  by  advising  them  that  they  should  not 
relinquish  any  of  their  lands  to  obtain  it,  those  gentlemen 
addressed  him  a  note  upon  the  subject.  The  imputation  was 
promptly  and  satis&ctoiily  disclaimed ;  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Commissioners,  several  British  officers  were  detailed  to  ac- 
company them  to 'the  councU.  Colonel  Butler,  the  British  In- 
dian Superintendent  of  that  station,t  had  already  departed  with 
a  lai^  number  of  the  Six  Nations  residing  at  the  Buffalo  Creek, 
to  attend  with  Captain  Brant  the  preliminary  council  at  Miami. 

Advices  from  Colonel  IVrKee,  at  Detroit,  having  communi- 
cated the  fact  that  all  was  ready  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and 
urged  them  forthwith  to  repair  to  Sandusky  and  meet  them,  the 
Commissioners  took  their  departure  from  Niagara  on  the  26di 
of  June.  Reports  had  been  bruited  about,  however,  that,  should 
the  council  breaK  up  without  making  peace,  it  was  the  determi- 
nation of  the  hostile  Indians  to  fall  upon  the  Commissioners  and 
sacrifice  them.  In  consequence  of  this  intimation  they  were  fiir< 
nished  with  a  letter  fropoi  the  Governor,  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms,  enjoining  the  officers  in  the  Indian  Department  at  the  west 
to  take  care  that  they  should  be  neither  injured  nor  insulted  by 
<he  savages ;  adding,  <<  that  an  injury  to  them  would  greatly  af- 

*  Prirtte  Jouraal  of  General  Linooln — Massaohatetta  Historical  ColleclioQa. 
Tbb  incident  has  been  pveserred  in  the  text  by  the  author,  a«  a  ooriosity ;  it  being 
die  first  gmla  of  a  representative  of  royalty  in  the  western  woods. 

t  The  Britiah  oommandcr  at  Wyoming. 
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<<  feet  him,  the  Commander-in-chief,  tlie  British  nation,  andeyen 
^  the  King  himself* 

The  Commissioners  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Fort 
FSrie,  at  which  point  they  were  to  embark,  until  the  5th  of  July. 
Here  another  serious  intermption  to  their  progress  took  place. 
The  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Indians  naturally  prompted  them 
to  magnify  every  thing  bearing  a  hostile  appearance  ;  and  they 
had  been  watcliing  with  much  suspicion,  during  the  whole  sea- 
son, the  movements  of  General  Wayne,  who  was  then  occciipy- 
ing  the  country  about  Fort  Washington.  It  was  understood 
that  he  was  not  to  advance  beyond  that  position  pending  the 
n^otiations.  But  the  Indians  were  nevertheless  suspicious  lest 
he  should  avail  himself  of  the  absence  of  their  chiefs  and  war- 
riors at  the  council,  and  fall  upon  their  towns.  Governor  ^xrt- 
coe  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  they,  in  turn,  had  urged  the  consideration,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War,  upon  General  Wayne.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing every  precaution  that  could  be  adopted,  the  Indians  at  the 
preliminary  council  became  alarmed ;  and,  greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Commissioners,  while  waiting  to  embark  at  Fort 
Erie,  on  the  6th  of  July  a  vessel  arrived  from  Miami,  having 
on  board  Captain  Brant,  Colonel  Butler,  and  a  deputation  of 
about  fifty  Indians  from  the  north-western  tribes,,  attending  the 
council,  with  instructions  to  have  a  conference  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Commissioners  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Simcoe.  The 
object  of  their  visit  was  twofold ;  first,  they  were  desirous  of  be- 
ing enabled  <<  to  possess  their  minds  in  peace  "  in  regard  to  the 
movements  of  General  Wayne  with  the  army ;  secondly,  they 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  information  whether  the  Conmus- 
sioners  were  empowered  to  establish  a  new  boundary  line,  <Nr 
rather  to  stipulate  that  the  American  settlers  should  fall  back 
upon  the  Ohio — since  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  had  uni- 
formly disclaimed  the  boundary  specified  in  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar.  An  immediate  interview  between  the  deputation  and 
the  Commissioners  was  arranged,  at  the  request  of  the  former, 
at  which  a  Shawanese  chief,  called  Cat's-Eyes,  addressed  them 
as  follows : — 

'^  Brothers  :  We  are  sent  by  the  nations  of  Indians  assem- 
bled at  the  Rapids  of  Miami,  to  meet  the  Commissioners  of  the 
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United  States.  We  are  glad  to  see  y^nx  here.  It  is  the^  will  ol 
the  great  chie&  of  those  nations  that  our  Father,  the  Governor 
of  tbis  proviHce,  should  be  present,  and  hear  what  we  have  to 
say  to  you,  and  what  you  have  to  say  to  us. 

''  Brothers  :  Do  not  make  your^Ives  uneasy  that  we  did 
net  meet  you  at  the  time  you  proposed,  at  Sandusky.  The 
reasons  thereof  will  be  mentioned  at  another  time.^' 

Four  string's  of  black  and  white  wamptwi. 

To  which  the  Commissioners  replied : — 

<<  Brothers  :  The  Commissioners  are  glad  to  see  you.  We 
will  confer  with  you  in  presefice  of  your  Father,  the  Governor 
of  diis  province,  at  any  time  and  place  which  shall  be  conve- 
nient to  you  and  him.''  Returned  the  four  strings. 

The  parties  then  separated ;  but  the  Indian  deputation,  after 
a  brief  consultation,  requested  another  interview,  and  proposed 
that  the  meeting  with  Governor  Simcoe  should  be  at  his  own 
house  at  Niagara.  To  this  arrangement  the  Commissioners 
assented,  and  agreed  to  return  thither  on  the  following  day 
Accordingly,  oii  tlie  7th  of  July,  a  conference  was  held  at  the 
council-house  at  Niagara.  The  Crovernor  and  the  Indians 
having  arrived  at  the  council-chamber  a  few  minutes  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Commissioners,  Captain  Brant  addressed  the  former 
thus : — 

"  Brother  :  It  being  agreed  at  the  Rapids  that  we  should 
come  and  meet  the  Commissioners  in  our  Father's  presence,  we 
return  our  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  seeing  your  Excellency 
well  this  day.  Our  intention  and  business  is  peaceable,  and  our 
inclination  is  to  do  what  is  right  and  just  We  are  all  of  one 
mind,  and  wished  your  Excellency  to  be  present.* 

A  belt  of  wampum 

His  ESxcellency  replied : — 

^  Brothers  :  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  well.    The  Com 
missioners  have  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  you  in  my  presence, 
and  I  diall  be  happy  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say." 

Belt  returned. 

Tbe  Commissioneis  having  arrived,  the  confeience  com 
mencedy  in  the  presence  not  only  of  the  Governor,  but  also  of 
a  large  number  of  the  civil  and  militaiy  officers  of  that  station. 
The  proceedings  wero  open^  ot^  the  port  of  the  Western 
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deputation  by  Captain  Brant,  who  rose  with  a  belt  and  string  of 
wampum,  and  said : — 

<<  Brothers  :  We  have  met  to-day  our  brothens,  the  Bosto- 
nians  and  English.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  meeting,  and  think 
it  by  the  appointment  of  the  Great  Spirit 

'' Brothers  of  the  United  States:  We  told  you  the 
other  day,  at  Fort  Erie,  that  at  another  time  we  would  inform 
you  why  we  had  not  assembled  at  the  time  and  ^ lace  appointed 
for  holding  the  treaty  with  you.  Now  we  inform  you,  that  it  is 
because  there  is  so  much  the  appearance  of  war  in  that  quarter. 

"  Brothers  :  We  have  given  the  reason  for  our  not  meeting 
you,  and  now  request  an  explanation  of  these  warlike*  appear- 
ances. « 

<^  Brothers  :  The  people  you  see  here  are  sent  to  repre- 
sent the  Indian  nations  who  own  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio 
as  their  common  property,  and  who  are  all  of  one  mind — one 
heart. 

«  Brothers  :  We  have  come  to  speak  to  you  for  two  reasons : 
one,  because  your  warriors,  being  in  our  neighborhood,  have 
prevented  our  meeting  at  the  appointed  place:  the  other,  to 
know  if  you  are  properly  authorized  to  run  and  establish  a 
new  boundary  line  between  the  lands  of  the  United  States  and 
the  lands  of  the  Indian  nations.  We  are  still  desirous  of  meet- 
ing you  at  the  appointed  place. 

<'  Brothers  :  We  wish  you  to  deliberate  well  on  this  busi- 
ness. We  have  spoken  our  sentiments  in  sincerity — considering 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  from  whom,  in 
times  of  danger,  we  expect  assistance."  [With  this  speech  a 
belt  of  twelve  rowsy  and  thirty  strings  of  wampum^  in  five 
bunches^  were  presented.^ 

The  Commissioners  answered : — 

^Qrothers:  We  have  attended  to  what  you  have  said. 
We  will  take  it  into  our  serious  consideration,  and  give  yon  an 
answer  to-morrow.    We  will  inform  you  when  we  are  ready." 

Captain  Brant  rejoined : — 

"  Brothers  :  We  thank  you  for  what  jrou  have  said.  Toa 
say  that  you  will  answer  our  speech  to-morrow.  We*  now  co- 
ver up  the  council-fire." 

On  the  next  day  the  Commissioners  replied  at  length,  in  die 
Indian  form  of  speech.     In  regard  to  the  warlike  indica* 
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ticms  of  which  the  deputation  complained,  the  Conunissioners  as- 
gored  them  that  they  might  "  possess  their  minds  in  peace ;"  and 
stated  to  them  the  orders  that  had  been  transmitted  to  General 
Wayne,  and  the  other  precautionary  measures  adopted  by  the 
Great  Chie^  General  Washington,  to  prevent  any  act  of  hostili- 
ty daring  the  negotiations.  On  the  subject  of  the  second 
qaery  of  the  Indians,  the  Commissioners  replied  explicitly,  that 
they  had  authority  to  run  and  establish  a  new  boundary.  -This 
question,  they  were  aware,  was  to  be  the  great  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  council,  and  they  hoped  that  the  result  would 
be  satisfiictory  to  both  parties.  But,  in  saying  this,  they  re- 
minded the  Indians,  that  in  almost  all  disputes  and  quarrels 
there  was  wrong  upon  both  sides,  and  consequently  that  in  the 
approaching  council  both  parties  must  be  prepared  to  make 
some  concessions.  The  Commissioners  requested  information 
as  to  the  names  of  the  nations,  and  the  number  of  the  chiefi  as 
sembled  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami ;  and  in  conclusion  re-as 
sored  the  chiefi  of  the  groundlessness  of  their  apprehensions 
respecting  the  movements  of  General  Wayne,  and  explained  to 
them  that  they  might  place  themselves  perfectly  at  rest  upon 
this  point  *  promising,  moreover,  immediately  to  send  a  messen 
ger  on  horseback  '<  to  the  Great  Chief  of  the  United  States,  to 
*<  desire  him  to  renew  and  strongly  repeat  his  orders  to  his 
^  head-warrior,  not  only  to  abstain  firom  all  hostilities  against 
^  the  Indians,  but  to  remain  quiet  at  his  posts  until  the  event  of 
^  the  treaty  should  be  known."    Having  returned  the  Belt, 

Cat's-Eyes,  the  Shawanese  leader,  replied : — 

«  Brothers,  the  Bostonians,  attend  !  We  hove  hieard 
your  words.  Our  fiithers,  the  English  people,  have  also  heard 
them.  We  thank  God  that  you  have  been  preserved  in  peace, 
and  that  we  bring  our  pipes  together.  The  people  of  all  the 
diflerent  nations  here  salute  you.  They  rejoice  to  hear  your 
words.  It  gives  us  great  satisfiiction  that  our  &thers^  the  En* 
ghdtkj  have  also  heard  them.  We  shall  for  the  present  take  up 
our  pipes  and  retire  to  our  encampments,  where  we  shall  deU- 
berately  consider  your  speech,  and  return  you  an  answer  to- 
morrow.'* 

The  conference  was  re-opened  on  the  9tb,  when  Captain 
Brant  arose,  with  the  belt  and  strings  in  his  hands  \diich  had 
VOL.  i|.  44 
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been  preseated  by  the  Ckiinxnissioners  on  the  preceding  day,  end 
addr^ing  himself  to  the  English  and  Americans,  said : — 

"  Brothers  :  We  are  glad  the  Great  Spirit  has  preserved 
OS  in  peace  to  meet  tc^ther  this  day. 

^  Brothers  of  the  United  States  :  Yesterday  yoti  made 
an  answer  to  the  message  delivered  by  us,  from  the  great 
council  at  the  Miami,  in  the  two  particulars  we  had  statai  to 
yon. 

^  Brothers  :  You  may  depend  on  it  that  we  fully  mider- 
stand  yoitr  speech.  We  shall  take  with  us  your  belt  and 
strings,  and  repeat  it  to  the  chie&  at  the  great  council  at 
Miami." 

[Laying  down  the  belt  and  strings,  the  Captain  took  up  a 
white  *belt,  and  proceeded :] 

^  Brothers  :  We  have  something  farther  to  say,  though  not 
much.  We  are  small,  compared  with  our  great  chiefs  at 
Miami :  but,  though  small,  we  have  sometfiing  to  say.  We 
think,  brothers,  from  your  speech,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  our 
coming  together.  We,  who  are  the  nations  at  the  westward,  are 
(^one  mind :  and  if  we  agree  with  you,  as  there  is  a  prospect 
that  we  shall,  it  will  be  binding  and  lasting* 

^'  Brothers  :  Our  prospects  are  the  fairer,  because  all  oar 
minds  are  one.  You  have  not  spoken  to  us  before  miitedly. 
Formerly,  because  you  did  not  speak  to  us  unitedly,  what  was 
done  was  not.  binding.  Now  you  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  us  together ;  and  we  now  take  you  by  the  hand  to  lead  you 
to  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting. 

''  Brothers  :  One  thing  more  we  have  to  say.  Yesterday 
you  expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  the  na- 
tions and  number  of  chiefs  assembled  at  the  Miami.  But  as 
they  were  daily  coming  in,  we  cannot  ^^ye  you  exact  informa- 
tion. You  will  see  for  yourselves  in  a  few  days.  When  we 
lefl  it,  the  following  nations  were  there,  viz:  Five  Nations, 
Wyandots,  Shawanesc,  Delawares,  Munsees,  Miamies,  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  Pottawattamies,  Mingoes,  Cherokees,  Nantikokes. 
The  principal  men  of  all  these  nations  were  there." 

A  white  belt  of  seven  rows. 

The  Commissioners  then  replied  :— 

"  Brothers;  ;  Our  ears  have  been  open  to  your  spG&dL  It 
is  agreeable  to  us.    We  are  ready  to  proceed  with  you  to  San- 
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dusky,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  establish  a  peace  on  terms  equally  interesting 
and  agreeable  to  all  parties." 

While  these  deliberations  were  in  progress,  a  deputation  from 
the  Sev^en  Nations  of  Canada  arrived  at*Niagara,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty*  The  proceedings  were  terminated 
with  a  confident  expectation  on  all  hands  that  the  result  of  the 
mission  would  be  a  pacific  arrangement.  With  the  public  dis- 
patches transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  firom  this  place, 
however,  General  Lincoln  addressed  a  private  letter  to  that  offi- 
cer, advising  him  that  if  the  reports  in  circulation  were  in  any 
degree  true,  General  Wayne  must  have  violated  the  clearest 
principles  of  a  tnice^  and  expressing  great  solicitude  for  the 
result — less,  however,  on  account  of  the  personal  safety  of  the 
Commissioners,  whose  lives  would  be  thereby  jeoparded,  than 
for  the  apprehensions  felt  for  the  honor  of  the  country.  Captain 
Brant  had  given  information  as  to  the  movements 'bf  Wayne,  of 
the  certainty  of  which  there  could  be  but  little  doubt ;  and  those 
movements  caused  the  Commissioners  as  much  uneasiness  as 
they  did  the  Indians ;  being  moreover  viewed  by  the  British 
officers  at  Niagara  as  unfair  and  unwarrantable. 

Captain  Brant  and  Qie  Indian  deputation  proceeded  on  theii 
return  to  Miami,  in  advance  of  the  Commissioners,  the  latter 
embarking  firom  Fort  Erie  on  the  I4th.  On  the  2Ist  they  arriv 
ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
land — ^the  British  authorities  at  Detroit  forbidding  their  approach 
farther  toward  the  place  of  meeting.  They  were,  however,  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  landing-place  by  Captain  Elliot,  Colo- 
nel M'Kee's  assistant  in  the  Indian  Department.  The  latter 
officer  was  in  attendance  upon  the  council  at  the  Rapids,  to 
whom  the  Commissioners  lost  no  time  in  addressing  a  note,  ap- 
prising him  of  their  arrival,  and  of  their  design  to  remain  there 
until  the  Indians  should  be  ready  to  remove  the  council  to  San« 
dnsky.  They  also  requested  the  good  offices  of  Colonel  M' 
Kee  in  expediting  the  proceedings  of  the  Indians.  This  dis< 
patch  was  borne  by  Captain  Elliot  himself^  who  returned  on  the 
29th,  bringing  an  answer  firom  the  Colonel,  and  attended  by  a 
deputation  of  upward  of  twenty  Indians  firom  the  different  na- 
tions in  council.  An  audience  of  these  Indians  was  had  on  tho 
day  firflowing,  at  which  a  Wyaiidot  Chiel^  whose  name  in  En« 
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glish  was  Carry-ane-abofitf  opened  their  business  with  the  fot 
lowing  unexpected  address : — 

^  Brothers,  listen  !  We  are  glad  to  see  you  here  in  peace, 
and  thank  the  Great  Spirit  that  has  preserved  us  to  meet  again. 

<<  Brothers  :  We  were  sent  to  speak  with  you  some  i^me 
ago  at  Niagara.  Some  chiefs  are  now  here  who  were  then  piesent 

"  Brothers  :  We  did  not  explain  ourselves  to  each  other, 
and  we  did  not  rightly  understand  each  other. 

^<  Brothers  :  We  desire  that  we  may  rightly  understand  each 
other.  We  have  thought  it  best  that  what  we  had  to  say  should 
be  put  into  writing,  and  here  is  the  meaning  of  our  hearts. 

Saying  which,  the  Wyandot  chief  put  a  paper  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners,  which  read  as  follows  : — 

'<  To  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States. 

<'  Brothers  :  The  Deputies  we  sent,  you  did  not  fully  ex- 
plain our  meaning.  We  have  therefore  sent  others  to  meet  you 
once  more,  that  you  may  fully  understand  the  great  question  we 
have  to  ask  you,  and  to  which  we  expect  an  explicit  answer  in 
writing. 

<'  Brothers  :  You  are  sent  here  by  the  United  States  in  or- 
der to  make  peace  with  us,  the  Confederate  Indians. 

«  Brothers  :  You  know  very  well  that  the  boundary-line, 
which  was  run  by  the  white  people  and  us,  at  the  Treaty  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  was  the  river  Ohio. 

<<  Brothers  :  If  you  seriously  design  to  make  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace,  you  will  immediately  remove  all  your  people  from 
our  side  of  that  river. 

"  Brothers  :  We  therefore  ask  you.  Are  you  fiiUy  authoris- 
ed by  the  United  States  to  continue  and  fix  firmly  on  the  Ohio 
river  as  the  boundary-line  between  your  people  and  ours  ? 

<'  Done  in  General  Council,  at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  Rapids, 
'27th  July,  1793.  In  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  whole  Confe- 
deracy, and  agreed  to  in  fiiU  council." 

This  missive  was  signed  by  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawa- 
nese,  Miamis,  Mingoes,  Pottawattamies,  Ottawas,  Connoys^ 
Chippewas,  and  Munsees ;  but  not  by  the  Six  Nations.  The 
Commissioners  replied  to  them  at  great  length  in  the  afternoon. 
They  begtm,  after  the  Indian  custom,  by  repeating  their  speech, 
and  then  gave  a  succinct  statement  of  the  conferences  at  Nia- 
gara, and  the  perfect  understanding  then  had,  that  some  con* 
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cessicDs  would  be  necessary  oa  both  sides,  and  of  which  they 
weie  to  speak  face  to  &ce.  They  had  already  been  detained 
sixty  days  beyond  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting,  and  were 
desirous  of  proceeding  to  business  in  council  without  farther 
delay.  The  Commissioners  next  recited  briefly  the  history  of 
all  the  treaties  that  had  been  formed  with  the  north-western 
Indians,  from  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  held  before  the  Revo- 
lution, to  that  which  was  commenced  at  the  fidls  of  the  Musk- 
ingum, by  General  St.  Clair,  and  completed  at  Fort  Harmar. 
At  this  treaty  the  Six  Nations  renewed  their  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  of  1784,  and  the  Wyandot^  and  Delawares  renewed 
and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  M'Intosh.  There  were  also 
parties  to  this  treaty  from  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pottawatta- 
mies  and  Sacs.  Under  these  treaties  the  United  States  had  ac- 
quired the  territory,  now  claimed  by  the  Indians,  north  of  the 
Ohio  ,and  on  the  fidth  of  these,  settlements  had  been  formed, 
that  could  not  now  be  removed ;  and  hence  the  Commissioners 
replied  explicitly  to  the  first  question,  that  the  Ohio  could  not 
be  designated  as  the  boundary.  After  attempting  to  explain 
the  impossibiUty  of  uprooting  the  settlements  beyond  the  Ohio, 
and  the  great  expenses  incurred  by  the  people  in  forming  them, 
they  spoke  again  of  the  promised  "  mutual  concessions,"  and 
proposed,  as  the  basis  of  negotiation,  that  the  Indians  should  re- 
linquish all  the  lands  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  and 
also  a  small  tract  of  land  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Ohio,  claimed  by 
Genial  Clark ;  in  return  for  which  they  proposed  to  give  the 
Indians  ^  such  a  large  sum  in  money  or  goods  as  was  never 
'^  given  at  one  time  for  any  quantity  of  Indian  lands  since  the 
^  white  people  set  their  foot  on  this  inland."  They  likewise 
proposed  a  large  annuity  in  addition  to  the  amoimt  to  be  paid 
in  hand.  Originally,  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England, 
the  American  Commissioners  had  claimed  the  right  to  the  soil 
of  all  the  lands  south  of  the  great  lakes ;  but  this  claim,  the 
Commissioners  said  they  thought,  was  wrong ;  and  as  a  farther 
concession,  if  the  lands  already  specified  were  relinquished  by 
the  Indians,  the  United  States  would  relinquish  all  but  the  right 
of  pre-emption  to  the  vast  tracts  that  remained.  In  conclusion, 
tbe  Gommiasioners  said : — 

«  Brothers  :  We  have  now  opened  our  hearts  to  you.    We 
hsppf  in  having  an  opportunity  of  doing  it,  though  we  should 
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have  been  more  happy  to  have  done  it  in  fiill  council  of  your 
nations  We  expect  soon  to  have  this  satis&ction,  and  that 
your  next  deputation  will  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  to 
the  treaty.  When  we  meet  and  converse  with  each  other 
freely,  we  may  more  easily  remove  any  difficulties  which  may 
come  in  the  way." 

A  white  belt  with  thirteen  stripes  of  black  wamptum. 

The  speech  having  been  interpreted  fiilly  to  the  deputation, 
the  council  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day,  when,  having  re- 
assembled, the  Wyandot  chief  rose,  and  replied  as  follows : — 

''Brothers:  We  are  all  brothers  you  see  here  now. 
Brothers,  it  is  now  three  years  since  you  Lave  desired  to  speak 
with  us.  We  heard  you  yesterday,  and  understand  well,  per- 
fectly well.     We  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you. 

<<  Brothers  :  You  mentioned  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
Beaver  Creek,  and  other  places.  Those  treaties  were  not  com- 
plete. There  were  but  few  chiefe  who  treated  with  you.  You 
have  not  bought  our  lands ;  they  belong  to  us.  You  tried  to 
draw  off  some  of  us. 

"  Brothers  :  Many  years  ago  we  all  know  that  the  Ohio 
was  made  the  boundary ;  it  was  settled  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 
This  side  is  ours ;  we  look  upon  it  as  our  property. 

"  Brothers  :  You  mention  General  Washington.  He  and 
you  know  you  have  houses  and  people  on  our  lands.  You  say 
you  cannot  move  them  off;  and  we  cannot  give  up  our  lands. 

^  Brothers  :  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  come  to  an  agree- 
ment.   The  line  has  been  fixed  long  ago. 

Brothers  :  We  do  not  say  much.  There  has  been  much 
mischief  on  both  sides.  We  came  here  upon  peace,  and  thought 
you  did  the  same.  We  wish  you  to  remain  here  for  an  answer 
from  us.  We  have  your  speech  in  our  breasts,  and  shall  consult 
our  head  warriors." 

From  the  1st  to  the  14th  of  August  the  Commissioners  were 
detained  at  the  place  of  their  first  landing,  in  the  daily  expecta- 
tion of  recdving  an  invitation  to  join  the  council  at  the  Rapids. 
They  had  information  from  thence  several  times,  and  on  the  8th 
were  informed  that  all  the  nations  were  disposed  for  peace,  ex- 
cepting the  Shawanese,  Wyandots,  Miamies,  and  Delawaiea. 
The  Six  Nations,  and  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada^  exerted 
Ifaemselves  strongly  to  bring  about  a  pacification.    It  was  un«. 
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derstood,  however,  that  the  debates  had  been  long  and  animat- 
ed. Captain  Brant  and  the  Corn-planter  were  unwearied  in 
their  efforts  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  and  both  spoke 
mocb  in  council.  The  discussions  being  thus  protracted,  the 
former  availed  himself  of  the  time  to  endeavor  to  enlist  the  di- 
rect interposition  of  Governor  Simcoe  to  bring  the  Indians  into 
a  more  pacific  temper.  For  that  purpose  the  Captain  dispatch- 
ed messengers  to  York,  at  which  place*  the  Upper  Canadian 
Government  was  about  being  established,  with  letters  to  the 
Governor,  informing  him  of  the  intractable  disposition  of  the 
Indians,  and  soliciting  his  influence  to  induce  them  to  compro- 
mise the  boundary  question.  Governor  Simcoe  wrote  l)pck  on 
the  8th  of  August,  declining  any  interference.  His  Excellency 
declared  m  this  letter,  that,  as  his  correspondent  (Brant)  well 
knew,  he  had  always,  both  in  private  conversation  and  in  pub- 
lic messages,  endeavored  to  impress  a  disposition  and  temper 
upon  the  Indians,  that  might  lead  to  the  blessing  of  peace. 
Still,  he  thought  the  Indians  were  the  best  judges  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  a  treaty  of  peace  should  be  negotiated ;  and 
at  their  request  he  had  directed  the  Indian  Agents  to  attend 
tlioir  councils,  and  explain  to  them  any  circumstances  which 
they  might  not  ^^learly  understaiicl.  There  was  another  cir- 
cumstance which  Crovemor  Simcoe  thought  would  render  it 
improper  for  him  to  interfere,  which  will  be  best  understood  by 
quoting  his  own  words  fiK>m  the  letter : — <<  Since  the  Govern^ 
"ment  of  the  United  States  have  shown  a  disinclination  to  con- 
tour with  the  Indian  nations  in  requesting  of  his  Majesty  per- 
*^  mission  for  me  to  attend  at  Sandusky  as  mediator,  it  would  be 
^  highly  improper  and  unseasonable  in  me  to  give  any  opinion 
^  relative  to  the  proposed  boundaries,  with  which  I  am  not  suffix 
'^ciently  acquainted,  and  which  question  I  have  studiously 
'<  avoided  entering  into,,  as  I  am  well  aware  of  the  jealousies  en- 
« tertained  by  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
<'  interference  of  the  British  Government  which  has  a  natural 
^  aad  decided  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  the  Indian  nations,  and 
^  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  permanent  tranquility.  In 
^  this  situation  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  from  giving  to 
**  yoa  any  advice,  which,  from  my  absence  from  the  spot,  cannot 

*  NowTonQto,UieaipiUlofU|VirCaiift4ft. 
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^  possibly  arise  from  that  perfect  view  and  knowledge  whieh  so 
"  important  a  subject  necessarily  demands."* 

This  letter  contains  the  only  authority  extant  for  the  fiict 
that  Governor  Simcoe  himself  had  been  proposed  as  the  media- 
tor, and  rejected,  and  he  may  hqive  been  piqued  thereat  Still, 
although  he  cautiously  abstained  from  the  remotest  interference, 
there  was  nothing  in  this  communication  calculated  to  defeat  a 
pacific  determination  of  the  council.  The  Commissioners  were 
yet  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
River.  On  the  11th  of  August  they  were  informed  that  the 
debates  were  still  running  high  in  council ;  that  the  chiefe  of 
the  Si%  Nations  had  spoken  twice,  and  were  about  to  speak 
a  third  time.  Indeed,  so  desirous  were  they  now  of  effecting 
a  pacific  arrangement,  that  Thayendanegea  was  determined  to 
transcend  the  ordinary  rules  of  an  Indian  council,  and  speak  a 
fourth  time,  should  it  become  necessary.!  It  was  added,  that 
nearly  half  the  four  tribes,  who  were  persisting  for  wax,  had 
been  won  over ;  and  hence,  when  the  messenger^  left  the  coun- 
cil, they  even  anticipated  that  runners  with  pacific  news  would 
overtake  them.  Having  waited,  however,  until  the  14th,  and 
receiving  no  farther  news,  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  re- 
pair to  the  council  in  person — ^but  were  prevented  by  the  British 
authorities,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, unless  by  special  invitation  from  the  council.  Impatient 
of  longer  delay,  their  next  measure  was  to  send  a  speech  to  the 
council,  with  a  request  to  Captain  Brant  to  bring  it  before  them, 
urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  determination  of 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  one  way  or  the  'other.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  address  was  thus : — 

'< Brothers:  We  have  waited  fourteen  days,  and  no  an- 
swer has  arrived. 

<<  Brothers  :  It  is  time  to  bring  the  business  to  a  conclnsion. 

*  From  the  original  letter  among  the  Brant  papers. 

t  VTliat  a  pity  that  at  such  an  Indian  Congress,  where  the  great  warrion  and 
orators  of  so  many  nations  were  assembled  to  discuss  subjects  at  once  the  most  ex- 
citing and  of  the  deepest  moment  to  them,  a  bench  of  stenographers  could  not  hafo 
been  present !  What  bursts  of  thrilling  eloquence — the  uneophieticated  language 
of  nature — ^gathering  all  its  metaphqrs  fresh  and  glowing  fiom  her  own  rich  store- 
house—the  flowers,  the  forests,  and  the  floods — the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  blue 
sky — the  winds,  the  earthquat-  e,  and  the  stomi-«-mu8t  there  haTe  been  poured  IMi 
but  to  die  away  upon  the  ean  that  heard  them  t 
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The  smmner  has  almost  passed  away,  and  we  do  not  yet  even 
kpow  whether  we  are  to  have  a  treaty. 

''  Brothers  :  You  know  that  we  came  to  treat  with  you  of 
peace.  We  again  tell  you,  that  we  earnestly  desire  to  make 
peace  ;  and  in  the  terms  of  peace  we  are  disposed  to  do  you  am* 
pie  justice.  But  if  no  treaty  is  to  be  held,  if  peace  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, we  desire  immediately  to  know  it,  that  we  may  go  home.'' 

But  all  the  anticipations  of  a  pacific  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culties proved  fallacious.  Two  days  after  this  address  had  been 
dispatched  to  the  care  of  Captain  Brant  and  the  Cornrplanter,  the 
Commissioners  received  a  long  address  firom  the  council,  in 
writing,  in  answer  to  their  own  speech  of  July  31st,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  negotiation.    It  was  addressed, 

«  To  THE  Commissioners  of  the  United  States. 

^  Brothers  :  We  have  received  your  speech  of  the  31st  of 
last  month,  and  it  has  been  interpreted  to  all  the  different  nations. 
We  have  been  long  in  sending  you  an  answer,  because  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  But  we  now  answer  it  fully, 
having  given  it  all  the  consideration  in  our  power." 

In  their  address  the  council  entered  upon  an  extended  review 
of  the  n^;otiations  heretofore  referred  to,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  treaties  of  Fort  IkFIntosh  and  Fort  Hafmar 
were  made.  They  contended  that  these  treaties  had  not  been 
properly  obtained,  and  were  not  binding  upon  the  Indians,  inas- 
much as  but  few  of  their  chie&  and  warriors  had  been  present 
at  the  councils,  and  those  few  were  not  empowered  to  cede  away 
any  of  their  lands.  Of  this  fact  they  said  they  had  apprised 
Oeneral  St.  Clair  before  the  treaties  were  made,  and  admonished  . 
him  not  to  proceed.  But  he  persisted  in  holding  councils  in 
which  their  nations  were  not  consulted,  and  in  receiving  ces 
aions  of  an  immense  country,  in  which  the  few  who,  under  con- 
straint, had  signed  the  treaty,  were  no  more  interested  than  as  a 
mere  branch  of  the  General  Confederacy,  and  had  no  authority 
to  make  any  grant  whatever.  In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Commissioners  respecting  the  impracticability  of  breaking  up 
the  settlements  on  the  disputed  territory,  and  their  offers  of 
large  sums  of  money  for  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  under  the 
treat7  of  Fort  Harmar,  the  speech  of  the  Council  was  ingenious 
and  forcible.    Indeed,  the  residue  of  this  document  is  wortl), 

transcribing  entire ; — 
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^  Brotosrs  :  Money  to  us  is  of  no  value,  and  to  most  of  us 
unknown  ;  and  as  io  consideration  whatever  can  induce  us  to 
sell  our  lands,  on  which  we  get  sustenance  for  our  women  and 
child^n,  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  a  mode  by 
which  your  settleis  may  be  easily  removed,  and  peace  thereby 
obtained. 

^  Brothers  :  We  know  that  these  settlers  are  poor,  or  they 
never  would  have  ventured  to  Uve  in  a  country  which  has 
been  in  continual  trouble  ever  since  they  crossed  the  Ohio. 
Divide,  therefore,  this  large  sum  of  money  which  you  have 
offered  to  us  among  these  people ;  give  to  each  also  a  propor- 
tion of  what  you  say  you  would  give  us  annually,  over  and 
above  this  large  sum  of  money ;  and  we  are  persuaded  they 
would  most  readily  accept  of  it  in  lieu  of  the  lands  you  sold  to 
them.  If  you  apld,  also,  the  great  sums  you  must  expend  in 
raising  and  paying  armies  with  a  view  to  force  us  to  yield  you 
our  country,  you  will  certainly  have  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  repaying  these  settleis  for  all  their  labor  and 
improvements. 

<'  Bro'i:her8  :  You  have  talked  to  us  about  concessions.  It 
Btppeaxs  strange  that  you  expect  any  from  us,  who  have  only 
been  defending  our  just  rights  against  your  invasions.  We 
want  peace.  Bestore  to  us  our  country,  and  we  shall  be  ene- 
mies no  longer.. 

^  Brothers  :  You  make  one  concession  to  us  by  offering  to 
us  your  money,  and  another  by  having  agreed  to  do  us  justice, 
after  having  long  and  injuriously  witliheld  it ;  we  mean,  in  the 
acknowledgment  you  have  now  made  that  the  King  of  En- 
gland never  did,  nor  ever  had  a  right  to  give  you  our  country 
by  the  treaty  of  peace.  And  you  w^UQt  to  make  this  act  of  com- 
mon justice  a  great  part  of  your  concession,  and  seem  to  expect, 
that  because  you  have  at  last  acknowledged  our  independence, 
we  should  for  such  a  favor  surrender  to  you  our  country. 

"Brothers  :  You  have  also  talked  a  great  deal  about  pre- 
emptioR,  and  your  exclusive  right  to  purchase  the  Indian  lands, 
as  ceded  to  you  by  the  King  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 

"  Brothers  :  We  never  made  any  agreement  with  the  King, 
nor  with  any  other  nation,  that  we  would  give  to  either  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  purchase  our  lands ;  and  we  declare  to  you,  that 
we  consider  ourselves  free  to  make  any  baigain  or  cession  of 
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lands  vhenerer  and  to  whomsoever  we  please.  If  the  white 
people,  as  you  say,  maile  a  treaty  that  none  of  them  but  the 
King  should  purchase  of  us,  and  he  has  given  that  right  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  an  afiair  which  concerns  you  and  him,  and 
not  us.     We  have  never  parted  with  such  a  power. 

^'  Brothers  :  At  our  general  council  held  at  the  Glaize  last 
Fall,  we  agreed  to  meet  Commissioners  ixom  tlie  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace,  provided  they  consented  to 
acknowledge  and  confirm  our  boundary  line  to  be  the  Ohio ;  and 
we  determined  not  to  meet  you  until  you  gave  us  satisfaction 
on  that  point.  *  That  is  the  reason  we  have  never  met 

"  Brothers  :  We  desire  you  to  consider  that  our  only  de- 
mand is  the  peaceable  possession  of  a  small  part  of  our  once 
great  country.  Look  back  atid  view  the  lands  from  whence 
we  have  been  driven  to  this  spot  We  can  retreat  no  farther, 
because  the  coimtry  behind  hardly  affords  food  for  its  present 
inhabitants ;  and  we  have  therefore  resolved  to  leave  our  bones 
in  this  small  space,  to  which  we  are  now  consigned. 

"  Brothers  :  We  shall  be  persuaded  that  you  mean  to  do 
us  justice,  if  you  agree  that  the  Ohio  shall  remain  the  boundary 
line  between  us.  If  you  will  not  consent  thereto,  our  meeting 
will  be  altogether  unnecessary.  This  is  the  great  point,  which 
we  hoped  would  have  been  explained  before  you  left  your 
houses ;  as  our  message  last  Autunm  was  principally  directed  to 
obtain  that  in&rmation. 

^  Done  in  Oeneral  Council  at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  Rapids, 
on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1793." 

Tliis  address  was  signed  by  the  Wyandots,  the  Seven  Nar 
tions  of  Canada,  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Miamis,  Ottawas, 
Ghippeways,  Senecas  (of  the*  Glaize),  Pottawattamies,  Gonnoys, 
Munsees,  Nantikokes,  Mohegans,  Missisaguas,  Creeks,  and 
Cherokees — ^the  name  of  each  nation  being  written,  and  its  em- 
blem or  escutcheon  rudely  j)ictured  opposite  the  name.*    The 

•  Thus,  tooordiag  to  the  original  dommanication  in  the  aothoi's  poeseaBion : — 

Wyandote,  A  Bear.        Senecas  of  the  Glaize,  A  Turtle. 

Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  A  Turtle.    PottawatUmies,  A  Fish. 

Pelawaraa,  A  Turtle.    Connoys,  A  Turkey. 

Shawaneee,  '  Munsees, 

Miamia,  A  Turtle.  .Nantikokes,  A  Turtle. 

Ottawa.,  A  Pish.       Mebefisas.  <  A  Turtle. 

ClupiMwmya,  A  Crane.        '-'«-^  (A  Turkey. 
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Six  Nations  did  not  sign  it.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  Captain 
Brant  and  the  Six  Nations  "  held  fast  together  "  in  their  efforts 
to  make  peace,  to  the  last ;  and  that  the  character  of  the  final 
answer  of  the  council  was  not  conununicated  to  them  previous 
to  its  being  sent  off.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  told  that  it  was 
a  proposition  to  meet  the  Commissioners  on  the  Miami  instead 
of  Sandusky,  about  five  miles  below  their  then  place  of  sitting ; 
and  so  well  assured  were  they  of  the  fact,  that  they  proposed 
removing  thither  the  day  after  the  runners  were  dispatched  firom 
the  council-fire. 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  this  ultimatum  of  the 
Indians.  Their  sine  qua  nan  was  the  Ohio  for  the  boundary. 
To  this  proposition  the  Commissioners  could  never  assent,  and 
they  accordingly  wrote  to  the  chiefi  and  warriors  of  the  council 
at  the  Rapids,  that  ''the  n^otiation  was  at  an  end."  So  imper- 
fect are  the  records  of  Indian  history,  preserved^  as  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  only  in  the  tablets  of  the  brain,  the  memory  being  aided 
by  belts  and  other  emblems — that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  merits  of  the  controversy  sought  to  be  terminated 
at  this  council.  Being  the  weaker  party,  belonging  to  a  doomed 
race,  the  law  of  the  strongest  was  of  course  left  to  decide  it  in 
the  end,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
But  an  impartial  survey  of  the  case,  at  the  distance  of  only  fi>rty 
years,  presents  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Indians 
were  the  party  aggrieved.  Certainly,  it  would  form  an  exoef^- 
tion  in  the  history  of  their  dealings  with  the  white  man,  if  they 
were  not ;  while  it  is  very  evident  that  they  themselves  solemn^- 
ly  believed  they  webe  the  injured  party.  And,  thus  believing, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  patriotic  than  the  attitude  as^^ 
sumed  in  their  address,  or  more  noble  than  the  dec]arati<Mis  and 
sentiments  it  contained. 
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takes — ^Little  TurUe  apprised  of  his  movements  and  strength  by  a  deserter — The 
Chief  determines  to  give  t>atde— Wayne  makes  one  more  elbrt  tot  peace — ^Failure 
of  the  attempt — Advance  of  Wayne  to  the  Rapid8->-Position  of  the  Indians — ^Bat- 
tle and  defeat  of  the  Indians— Little  Turtle  opposed  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle— 
Oppoeed  by  Blue^Jacket  and  overruIed-^Tart  correspondenoe  betwieen  Wajrn^ 
ana  Major  Campbell— Destruction  of  Indian  property  by  fire,  and  burning  of  Co- 
lonel hrtiee'B  establishment — ^tMsappointment  of  the  Indians  that  Major  Camp- 
bdl  did  not  asMst  them-^Letter  of  Governor  Simcoe  to  Brant-^Aggressioo  at  So* 
dus  Bay — Simcoe  and  Brant  repair  to  the  West — Interfere  to  prevent  a  peace- 
Indian  council— The  hostiles  negotiate  with  Wayne— Simcoe's  address  to  the 
Wyandots^Division  in  their  counsels — Brant  retires  displeased— Letter  of  apo» 
logy  from  the  Chiefs — ^The  distant  Indians  become  weary  of  the  war. 

The  retam  of  the  Commissionets  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie  was  immediate ;  from  whence  both  the  goyemmoit 
of  the  United  States  and  Gteneral  Wayne  were  appdsed  of  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation,  for  which  such  long  and  anxious  pre* 
paration  had  been  made.  It  has  been  charged  that)  notwith' 
standing  the  apparent  friendship  of  Governor  Simcoe  and  his 
little  court  at  Niagara,  and  their  seeming  desire  of  peace,  this 
unprofHtious  result  was  measurably,  if  not  entirely,  produced  by 
the  influence  of  the  British  officers  in  attendance  upon  the  In- 
dian councils — Colonel  WKee^  Captain  Elliot,  and  the  noto^ 
lious  Simon  Girty.  The  Rev.  Mr>  Heckeweider,  at  the  request 
of  General  Knox,  accompanied  the  Commissioners,  and  was 
pfesent  at  the  delivery  of  the  last  message  from  the  council,  re^ 
fusing  an  interview,  which,  as  delivered,  both  in  matter  and 
jnanner  was  exceedingly  insolent.  Elliot  and  Girty  were  both 
present  when  this  message  was  delivered,  the  latter  of  whom 
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supported  his  insolence  by  a  quill,  or  long  feather  run  through 
the  cartilage  of  his  no^e  cross-nrise.  He  was  the  interpreter  of 
the  message ;  and  Mr.  Heckewelder  states  that  he  officiously 
added  a  sentence  not  transmitted  from  the  council.  Two  Dela- 
ware chiefs,  visiting  the  Commissioners  from  the  council,  while 
at  Detroit  River,  on  being  questioned  by  Mr.  Heckewelder  why 
the  Commissiouers  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  quarters 
at  the  Rapids,  replied: — "All  we  can  say  is,  that  we  wish  for 
"  peace ;  but  we  cannot  speak  farther,  our  mouths  being  stopped 
''  up  when  we  left  the  council !''  In  other  words,  they  had  been 
forbidden  to  disclose  any  of  its  secrets.* 

These  circumstances,  from  the  pen  of  such  a  witness,  furnish 
strong  presumptive  testimony  of  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
nadian administration.  But  there  is  yet  other  evidence  of  the 
&ct,  so  strong  as  to  be  indisputable.  It  is  that  of  Captain  Brant 
himself,  who,  of  all  others,  participated  most  largely  in  the  de- 
liberations of  those  councils.  In  one  of  the  speeches  delivered 
by  him  in  the  course  of  his  land  difficulties  with  the  Canadian 
government,  some  time  subsequent  to  the  war,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs: — "For  several  years"  (after  the  peace  of  1783,) 
^  we  were  engaged  in  getting  a  confederacy  formed,t  and  the 
"  unanimity  occasioned  by  these  endeavors  among  our  western 
^  brethren,  enabled  them  to  defeat  two  American  armies.  The 
'<  war  continued  without  odr  brothers,  the  English,  giving  any 
<<  assistance,  excepting  a  little  ammunition ;  and  they  seeming 
"to  desire  that  a  peace  might  be  concluded,  we  tried  to  bring  it 
<<  about  at  a  time  that  the  United  States  desired  it  rery  much,  so 
<^  that  they  sent  Commissioners  from  among  their  first  people,  to 
'<  endeavor  to  make  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians.  We  assem- 
^  bled  also  for  that  purpose  at  the  Miami  River  in  the  Sujnmer 
^  of  1793,  intending  to  act  as  mediators  in  bringing  about  an 
^  honorable  peace ;  and  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  we  re- 
^  solved  to  join  with  our  western  brethren  in  trying  the  fortune 
<(  of  war.  But  to  our  surprise,  when  on  the  point  of  entering 
"  upon  a  treaty  with  the  Conmussioners,  we  found  that  it  was 
^  opposed  by  those  acting  under  the  British  government,  and 
'^  hopes  of  farther  assistance  were  given  to  our  western  brethreni 

*  Heckewelder'9  NarretiTe  of  the  Moravian  Missiona. 

t  In  another  portion  of  the  nme  apeeeh,  Captain  Bnmt  atiled  tfaait  Oeaenl  Vtl^ 
diBMad  eiboitdl  tiMm  to  the  fiwmatioB  of  that  na&on  with  te 
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'<  to  encourage  them  to  insist  on  the  Ohio  as  a  boundary  between 
« them  and  the  United  States."" 

The  deputation  from  the  Six  Nations  and  tlie  Seven  Nations 
of  Canada,  (the  Caughnawagas,)  having  returned  from  the  Mia- 
mi, a  council  was  convened  at  the  village  of  the  Onondagas  re* 
siding  at  Buffalo  Creek,  to  hear  their  report — intended  not  only 
for  their  own  people,  but  for  the  information  of  the  British  and 
American  Superintendents,  Colonel  Butler  and  General  Chapin. 
The  counciU&re  was  kindled  on  the  8th  of  October.  The  pro- 
cedure, it  will  be  seen,  was  characteristic  and  striking.  The 
belts,  pictures,  and  emblems  used  by  the  several  nations  repre- 
sented in  the  Grand  Council  at  the  Miami  Rapids,  were  for- 
warded to  the  Six  Nations  by  the  hands  of  their  deputies,  and 
after  the  council  had  been  regularly  opened,  these  were  produc- 
ed, and  the  speeches  with  which  their  delivery  bad  been  accom- 
panied, were  repeated,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  with  incidental 
explanations.  By  this  process,  though  tedious,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Grand  Congress  were  probably  reported  to  the  Buffido 
council,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  though  they  had  been  writ- 
ten out  in  form  by  a  committee  of  the  more  civilized  ^  Congress 
of  the  Thirteen  Fires.''  , 

All  things  being  ready,  the  proceedings  were  commeneed 
by  Clear-Sky,  a  chief  of  the  Onondagas.  who  spoke  as  foU 
lows: — 

"  Brothers  :  We  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  our  happy  mee^ 
ing,  that  he  has  preserved  us  through  all  difficulties,  dangers, 
and  sickness,  and  given  us  an  opportunity  of  meeting  together 
at  this  place." 

The  ceremony  of  condolence  for  the  loss  of  friends  since  the 
last  council,  having  been  regularly  performed  and  reciprocated 
by  all  the  tribes  present,  and  also  by  the  Superintendents,  the 
business  of  the  council  was  resumed  by  the  Farmer's  Brother, 
who  delivered  the  speech  of  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and 
Twiihuays,  as  follows : — 

<<  Brothers  :  Colonel  Butler  and  General  Chapin,  we  wish 
you  to  atmd  the  Shawanese  and  other  nations  of  Indians.  We 
thank  the  Six  Nations  for  their  attention.    We  were  glad  to  see 


«  a«0Mftmn&eiiinraMtlpteo|i3roftiMqM6cii,«onlMB«d^^ 
p^ri^  m  tha  hftod-writiiig  of  the 
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them  at  the  Great  Council-fire  which  had  been  kindled  some 
time  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami/ 

"  Brothers  i  You  axe  acquainted  with  the  friendship  that 
once  subsisted  between  you  and  our  fathers,  and  the  reason  that 
the  present  fire  is  kindl^,  is  to  renew  that  friendship. 

'^  Brothers  :  We  mentioned  this  to  you  last  Fall  at  a  coun- 
cil at  the  Glaize,  and  we  now  repeat  it  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
that  friendship  which  once  subsisted  between  you  and  our  wise 
forefathers. 

[A  belt  of  white  wampum  was  here  presented,  made  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  representing  their  place  of  meeting,  as  in  the  centre, 
and  crossed  by  four  stripes  of  black  wampum,  representing  all 
their  confederates,  Elast,  West,  North,  and  South.] 

<<  Brothers  :  The  ancient  confederacy  which  subsisted  be- 
tween us  and  the  Five  Nations,  t  was,  that  if  any  of  the  Five 
Nations  were  in  distress,  we  would  take  them  to  us ;  we  now 
see  that  you  are  in  distress ;  that  you  are  surrounded  by  water, 
and  have  not  any  land  to  stand  up6n ;  that  a  large  white  beast 
stands  with  open  mouth  on  the  other  side,  ready  to  destroy  you. 
We  have  dry  land  for  you  to  stand  on  ;  and  we  now  take  you  by 
the  hand,  and  invite  you  to  come,  and  bring  your  beds,  and  sit 
down  with  us."  [Belt  of  seven  rows  of  black  a^nd  white^wan^ 
pum.] 

The  warriors  here  joined  with  the  Chiefs,  and  repeated  the 
ancient  agreement,  recommended  a  union  of  all  the  different  na- 
tions, and  asked  them  to  follow  what  was  recommended  by  the 
chie&.   Puck-on-che-luh,  head  warrior  of  the  Delawares,t  then 

spoke : — 

<<  Brothers  ;  I  call  you  my  uncles,  and  all  the  other  Indians 

my  grand-children.     Them  I  have  already  united  and  boun4 

together,  and  I  now  bind  you  all  together  with  this  string." 

[A  large  bunch  of  black  wampum.] 

*  In  Older  to  understand  the  report,  the  reader  miiat  bear  in  mind  that  the  speech 
of  each  belt  is  delivered  by  the  bearer  of  it,  as  though  he  were  in  fact  a  delegate  fnoi 
the  nation  whose  report  he  is  making. 

t  In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  how  long  thia  oon* 
ibderacy  had  existed  between  the  Shawanese,  Jtc.  the  reply  was,  **tkr€9  lives.*' 

I  After  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  on  which  occasion  the  Delawares  ibught  bravely 
the  Mohawks,  who  had  formerly  declared  the  Delawares  to  be  women,  or,  in  other 
words,  degraded  them  fiom  the  rank  of  warriors,  reversed  the  senteoce  of  diagraoe^ 
Mid  wiped  out  the  stignuiy  by  fornu^ly  dedaiing  the  I>eUw«na  no  longer  toemM^  hot 

MBN. 
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The  Sachems  of  the  Delawares  then  spoke  :— 

'*  Brothers  :  You  have  heard  the  speech  of  the  chief  war- 
riors. We  join  with  them,  and  are  glad  to  hear  ihey  have  bound 
all  their  grand-children  together,  and  that  they  have  spoken 
with  great  respect  to  their  uncles,  and  recommended  to  them  to 
be  of  one  mind."    [A  large  bunch  of  black  wampum^ 

The  Wyandots  then  spoke : — 

"Brothers  :  You  came  to  us  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  we  lived  above  Detroit,  with  a  speech  from  the  Six 
Nations,  assembled  at  their  council-fire  at  Onondaga  Hill,  and 
recommended  to  us  to  be  fi^iends,  and  advised  us  not  to  listen  to 
any  bad  report,  or  any  thing  that  would  disturb  our  minds. 

^  Brothers  :  Listen  to  a  few  words  more  we  have  to  say  to 
you.  We  heap  the  Virginians  are  near  us :  we  shall  not  go  to 
meet  them ;  but  if  they  should  come  among  us,  we  do  not 
know  what  will  be  the  oonsequence." 

[The  Wyandofs  spoke  with  a  very  large  belt  of  wampum, 
with  three  pictures  upon  it,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each 
end,  representing  the  Americans  at  one  end,  the  Six  Nations  in 
the  middle,'  and  themselves  at  the  other  end,  and  expressed  their 
sorrow  that  the  Americans  were  gone  before  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  them.} 

The  Chippewas  and  twenty-six  other  nations,  their  confede 
rates,  then  spoke  i — 

^  Brothers  :  We  are  sorry  that  the  business  for  which  the 
council-fire  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  was  kindled  has  not 
been  completed  as  we  could  wish.  We  were  desired  by  the 
different  nations  which  we  represent,  to  attend  the  council,  and 
use  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  and  unite  all 
nations." 

The  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawattamies,  deputies  from 
twenty-seven  nations,  inhabiting  along  the  lakes,  and  above 
Michilimackinack,  then  spoke : — 

^  Brothers  :  We  are  sorry  that  we  have  attended  all  Sum* 
mer  at  the  council-fire,  and  have  not  done  any  business  as  we 
expected. 

"  Brothers  :  We  are  now  united  with  you,  the  Six  Jfations, 

and  ask  you  to  return  to  your  seats,  and  let  the  United  States 

know  our  determination,  and  return  with  an  answer  to  us  by 
yoL.  ii«  46       . 
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the  middle  of  winter,  and  not  stop,  as  some  nations  may  con- 
fuse you  aud  make  your  minds  bad." 

To  which  the  Six  Nations  replied  : — 

^  Brothers  :  We  thank  you,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  to  onr 
seats  we  will  kindle  our  coundl-fire,  and  call  Canadasago,  an 
agent,  appointed  by  the  United  States  to  meet  with  us,  and 
through  him  will  have  our  determination  communicated  to 
Congress." 

The  Six  Nations  then^  addressing  (Seaeral  Chapin  and  Colo- 
nel Butler,  said : — 

^  Brothers  :  We  have  now  made*  known  to  you  our  pio* 
eeedings  at  the  late  proposed  treaty  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami, 
and  have  informed  you  of  the  proposed  line  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  United  States,  which  if  accepted,  we  shell  assist 
the  white  people  to  make  peace." 

Captain  Brant  and  the  Mohawks  were  not  present  at  the 
council  on  the  8th,  a  circumstance  regretted  by  the  deputation 
in  making  their  report*  The  Farmer's  Brotlie?  remarked  that 
Captain  Brant  would  be  able  to  give  fuller  explanations  than 
they  had  done  of  the  {Nroceedings  at  Miami,  and  the  determina- 
tion at  which  the  nations  there  assembled  had  arrived.  The 
Mohawk  having  arrived  on  the  9th,  the  cotmcil-fire  was  a^ain 
raked  open,  when  Captain  Brant  thus  addressed  Colond  But- 
ler the  British,  and  General  Chapin  the  American  Superintend- 
ant: — 

''  Brothers  :  You,  the  King,  our  fiither,  and  you,  our  bro- 
ther^ the  United  States,  attend  to  what  we  have  to  say.  We 
will  now  explain  to  you  the  material  point  upon  which  we 
have  requested  your  attendance  at  this  council,  and  which  has 
not  been  fully  explained.  We  wish  to  act  e|)enly^  that  the 
world  may  judge  of  our  proceedings. 

^'  Brothers  :  It  is  unneeessary  to  repeat  what  jiassed  at  the 
great  council  at  the  Miami  Rapids,  as  we  know  that  you  are 
already  acquainted  therewith.  We  shall  therefore  point  out  the 
cause  of  our  parting  from  the  meeting  in  the  manner  we  did. 

'* Brothers:  When  the  first  deputation  from  the  eonfede* 
rate  Indians  met  the  Commissioi>er8  of  the  United  States  at  Nia« 
gara,  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  friendly  termination  of  the 
treaty ;  but  before  their  return  to  the  council-fire  at  the  Rapids 
of  the  Miami,  triesaengeis  from  the  Creek  nation  arrived  therei 
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and  brooght  authentic  information  of  the  white  people  having 
encroached  upon  that  part  of  the  coofederacy. 

<'  This  intelligence  at  once  gave  a  change  to  the  face  of  our 
proceedings^  and,  probably,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  al»- 
rapt  termination  of  the  negotiations  for  peace.  Thus  you  see 
that  claims  upcm  our  lands  alwi^ys  have  been,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  cause  of  war. 

^  BfioTHEfts :  About  five  years  ago  we  agreed  upon  a  line 
of  demarcation  with  the  United  States,  which  you  know  to  be 
the  Muskingum ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  accidents 
*  that  have  since  occurred,  we  will  still  adhere  to  that  boundary. 

^  Brothers  :  We  think  the  United  States  will  agree  to  this 
line,  which  will  show  the  sincerity  and  justice  they  always  pro- 
fess for  the  Indians ;  should  they  agree  to  this,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  peiice  will  still  take  place,  and  we  think  that  the 
weight  of  our  branch  of  the  confederacy  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish peace  upon  the  reasonable  line  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  we  shall  be  exceeding  sorry  to  find  that  this  proposal 
should  not  be  generally  accepted  by  the  confederacy.  If  it  is 
rejected,  we  must  be  involved  in  difficulties  in  our  own  country 

"  Brothers  :  We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  line  upon 
which  we  hope  peace  will  be  made.  We  know  that  the  lands 
along  the  Ohio-  are  claimed  by  the  Indians,  bat  we  propose  to 
give  up  such  part  of  these  lands  as  are  actually  settled  and  im- 
proved, which  settlements  are  to  be  circumscribed  by  a  line 
drawn  around  them,  and  no  fiaiither  claims  are  to  be  admitted  be 
yond  such  line.  The  remainder  of  the  boundary  to  be  ex 
plained  h^  General  Chapin,  for  wh^xh  purpose  it  is  the  general 
wish  of  the  Six  Nations  that  General  Chapin,  himself,  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  speech  to  Congress."  [A  belt  of  black  and  white 
wampum.] 

AgtB&ably  to  this  request.  General  Chapin  proceeded  to  the 
seat  of  government,  to  submit  their  speech  to  the  President,  and 
make  the  necessary  explanations.  The  Secretary  of  War  re- 
plied on  the  24th  of  December,  reiterating  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  cultivate  relations  of  friendship  with  the  In- 
€l]an8,  evading  a  decision  upon  the  boundary  recommended  by 
Gflpiain  Brant,  and  proposing  another  Indian  Couiicil  in  the 
spring,  to  be  held  at  Venango.  But  in  the  event  of  the  Indians, 
hostile  or  otherwise,  agieeing  to  meet  in  such  council,  they 
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were  disdnctly  told  that  the  anny  would  not  in  the  mean  time 
be  restrained  from  hostile  operations,  as  had  been  the  case  the 
preceding  season.  Farther  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the 
Six  Nations,  however,  a  supply  of  warm  winter  clothing  was 
sent  to  them,  with  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  contain- 
ing the  President's  decision,  which  was  deliyered^  and  well  re- 
ceived at  a  council  holden  at  Buffalo  Creek  on  the  7th  of 
Februrary,  1794.  This  council  had  been  convened  expressly 
to  receive  tha  answer  to  the  proposals  of  Captain  Brant ;  and 
the  same  having  been  read,  it  was  soon  perceived  to  be  less  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Indians  than  they  had  anticipated.  Red  Jacket^ 
after  a  long  pause,  replied  to  General  Chapin : — 

<'  Brothers  (of  the  United  States :)  We  have  heard  the 
speech  that  has  been  delivered  to  us  with  great  attention,  and 
shall  now  remove  the  council-fire  to  our  castle,  to  take  it  into 
private  consideration. 

Two  days  afterward^  the  council  was  re-opened,  when  Red 
Jacket  spoke : — 

^'  Brothers  :  We  haVe  taken  your  speech  into  consideration, 
and  our  eldest  brother.  Captain  Brant,  is  to  relate  the  result  of 
our  meeting  in  private  council  yesterday*" 

Captain  Brant  then  spoke  as  follows^  with  nine  strings  of 
white  and  black  wampum : — 

"  Brothers  :  I  now  address  to  you,  General  Chapin  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  you.  Major  Littlehales*  in  behalf  of  the 
King,  and  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  bringing  us  again  together 
in  council,  as  what  we  are  a  going  to  relate  We  wish  the  world 
to  know. 

"  Brothers  :  You  have  both  heard  the  message  we  delivered 
to  our  brothers  of  the  United  States^  last  Fall,  lelative  to  a 
boundary  line ;  and  we  expected  a  positive  answer  from  .yoU) 
brothers  of  the  United  States,  whether  you  would  accept  of  it 
or  not. 

^^  Brothers  :  When  we  delivered  the  message  to  you  last 
Fall  for  the  United  States,  we  had  first  taken  it  into  serious 
consideration ;  we  spoke  the  language  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
Great  Spirit  knew  our  minds ;  all  the  Six  Nations  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  we  are  well  assured  that,  had  the  United 

*  Prifat9  8«aMu7X)fQov«raorSiiiu)M^«tteDduigtiM«t«ic&in]^ 
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States  acceptoi  our  proposed  boundary  line,  peace  would  cer- 
tainly  have  taken  place. 

^'  Brothers  :  The  speech  you  have  brought  us>  has  given 
us  great  uneasiness  ^  we  are  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  we 
expected  a  direct  answer  to  our  pro|)osals  of  a'  boundary  line ; 
now  we  are  much  distressed  that  you  have  brought  us  but  half 
an  answer ;  the  kindling  a  council-fire  at  a  distant  place  is 
what  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  reply  to. 

<' Brothers:  Provided  the  United  States  had  accepted  our 
proposed  boundary  line,  we  should  have  sent  immediately  to 
our  Western  brethron,  who  know  our  sentiments,  and  we  should 
have  attended  your  council  and  confirmed  it. 

"  Brothers  :  Make  your  minds  easy ;  but^  in  consequence 
of  the  importance  of  your  speech^  we  must  have  time  to  deliber^ 
ate  very  seriously  upon  it ;  we  cannot  give  you  an  immediate 
answer ;  we  must  have  a  general  council  of  all  the  Chiefi ;  only 
a  few  are  now  present^  and  we  should  all  be  together.  The 
reason  of  so  much  counselling  at  different  times  has  proceeded 
firom  so  small  a  number  of  our  sachems  and  chie&  being  assem- 
bled)  and  this  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  trou- 
ble. 

«  Brothers  :  You>  General  Chapin^  live  near  us ;  we  have 
two  months  and  a  half  to  consider  of  your  speech,  and  by  that 
time  we  will  give  you  a  final  answer.  We  pray  the  Great 
Spirit  that  these  difficulties  may  terminate  to  the  happiness  of 
both  parties. 

^*  Brothers  :  You  requested  an  answer  as  soon  as  was  con- 
venient, but  in  such  very  weighty  business,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  one  immediately.  With  regard  to  provision,  there  is  ]rienty 
in  your  country ;  and  if  we  should  agree  to  meet  you,  you  need 
BOt  be  particular  about  what  we  shall  consume,  for  we  shall  not 
expect  any  thing  but  provision. 

^  Brothers  :  We  now  conclude,  and  we  pray  the  Great 
Spirit  to  protect  you  safe  home,  and  we  desire  you  will  bear  it 
continually  on  your  minds,  that  you  will  soon  receive  an  an 
8wer.    [7%e  nine  strings  ef  wampum^  delivered  to  Qeneral 
Chapin,] 

Notwithstanding  the  postponement  of  a  definitive  answer,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  the  proposition  for  the  assembling  of 
mnnih^T  council  ^t  YenangOi  it  was  the  opinion  of  General 
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Cbapm,  at  the  close  of  these  proceedings,  ttwX  they  woaUL  yet 
accede  to  it.  Circuinstances,  however,  arose  during  the  interven- 
ing period,  which  mat^ially  changed  the  aspect  of  the  bonier 
reloticms  of  the  United  States,  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
Six  Nations.  The  protracted  and  sanguinary  wars  between 
England  and  the  French  Republic  had  then  commenced)  as  also 
had  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  by  those  powera  so 
frequent  and  so  aggravated  dunng  that  furious  contest  In  or- 
der to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  bread  stuffi  from  France,  Great 
Britain  had  resorted  to  the  strong  and  questionable  measure  of 
stopping  all  vessels  loaded  in  whole  or  in^art  with  com,  flour, 
or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  and  sending  (hem  in  to 
the  most  convenient  ports,  wliere  their  cargoes  were  to  be  pur- 
chased for  his  Majesty's  service,  at  a  fair  value,  afler  making  a 
due  allowance  for  freight,  &«.  The  British  government  labored 
to  justify  this  measure  by  citations  from  some  modern  writers 
upon  national  law,  but  it  was  nevertheless  esteemed  a  violation 
of  neutral  rights,  and  produced  much  feeling  among  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  strong  remonstrances  fifom  the  government 
The  assumption  set  up  by  Great  Britain,  of  the  ri^t  of  imr 
pressing  seamen,  British  subjects,  from  neutral  vessels,  by  the 
exercise  of  which  it  was  asserted  that  many  American  seamen 
bad  been  seized,  and  carried  forcibly  into  foreign  service,  was 
ttow  producing  farther  and  still  greater  irritation.  Added  to  all 
which  were  the  incendiary  machinations  of  Citizen  Genet  to 
undermine  the  administration  of  Washington,  alienate  from  his 
.^govemm^it  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  involve  the  United 
^States  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  Party  spirit  was  already 
running  high,  and  from  die  blind  seeal  with  which  die  anti-fede- 
talists  had  espoused  the  cause  of  revolutionary  France,  as 
against  England,  very  serious  aj^Mrehensions  were  entertained 
that  anodier  war  between  the  latter  power  and  the  United  States 
would  be  the  result 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  appar^t  probability  of  such 
<an  event,  was  a  manifest  change  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
British  officers  in  the  Canadas,  and  at  die  posts  yet  in  BritiA 
•occupancy  along  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  United  States. 
That  during  the  whole  controversy  between  the  Indiuur  and 
4he  United  States,  from  1786  to  die  defeat  of  St  Clarr,  ilie 
tanuat  had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged  bf  EnglHh 
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agents,  and  repeatedly  incited  to  actual  hostilities  by  Itie  traders, 
there  was  no  doubt  Latterly,  however,  a  better  state  of  feeling 
had  been  manifissted.  Lord  Dorchester,  previous  to  a  visit  to 
England  at  the  close  of  the  year  1791,  had  sent  a  speech  to  the 
Indians,  of  a  complexion  rather  pacific ;  and  it  has  been  seen, 
thai  in  the  Summer  of  the  preceding  year,  (1793,)  Governor 
Simcoe  had  displayed  a  better  feeling  than  had  previously  been 
evinced  by  the  officers  of  that  nation,  since  the  close  of  the  Re- 
volutionary contest.  But  the  difficulties  between  the  two  na- 
tions, already  referred  to,  now  daily  becoming  more  serious,  and 
threatening,  at  no  distant  day,  a  resort  to  the  ultima  raiio  regumy 
had  wrought  a  decided  change  in  the  views  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  respecting  an  Indian  pacification.  In  the  event  of 
a  war,  the  Indians  would  again  be  found  valuable  auxiliaries  to 
the  arms  of  his  Majesty,  fi>r  the  annoyance  ihej  would  inflict 
upon  the  United  States,  if  not  by  reason  of^  any  important  vic- 
tories they  might  gain.  Hence,  instead  of  promoting  a  pacifica- 
tion, the  effiMis  of  the  Canadian  government  were  obviously  ex- 
erted to  prevent  it.  Meshecvnnaqudj  or  the  Little  Turtle^  had 
made  a  visit  to  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  after  the  victory 
over  St  Clahr,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  all  the  Indian  forces 
he  oould,  in  that  qnarter,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  wap, 
Lord  Dorchester  had  now  returned  from  England,  and  was 
waited  upon  by  the  Indians  of  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  bb 
a  deputation  from  all  the  Indians  at  the  Grand  Miami  council 
of  the  preceding  Autumn.  Their  object  was  to  ask  advice,  or 
procure  countenance  or  assistance,  in  regard  to  the  boundary 
fi>r  which  they,  had  been  so  long  contending.  His  Lordship 
answered  the  deputation  on  the  10th  of  -February,  in  language, 
lespectuig  the  United  States,  far  finoin  conciliatory  or  pacific^ 
Alker  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  a  council  with  the  Indians, 
held  at  duebec,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Bur(q)e,  two 
y^ears  befisre,  and  the  expression  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion, 
of  a  hope  that  he  should  hear  in  England  of  a  satisikctory  ad* 
justment  of  their  difficulties  with  the  United  States,  his  Lord^ 
ship  proceeded : — 

^  Child&en  :  I  was  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  the  peo« 
pie  of  the  United  States  what  was  required  by  ttiem :  I  hoped 
ifaat  I  should  have  been  able  Jto  bring  you  together,  and  maka 
you  friends. 
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<<  Childhbn  :  I  have  waited  long,  and  listened  witb.  great 
attention,  but  I  have  not  heard  one  woid  from  them. 

<<  CHiLt»REN :  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  that  the  line 
proposed  in  the  year  eighty-three,  to  separate  us  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  was  immediaiely  broken  by  themselves  as 
soon  (M  the  peace  was  signed^  would  have  been  mended,  or  a 
new  one  drawn,  in  an  amicable  manner.  Here,  also,  1  have  been 
disappointed. 

'<  Children  :  Since  my  return,  I  find  no  appearance  of  a 
line  remains ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rush  on,  and  act,  and  talk,  on  this  side ;  and  from 
what  I  learn  of  their  conduct  toward  the  sea,  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  we  are  at  war  with  them  iti  the  course  of  the  pre^ 
sent  year ;  and  if  so,  a  line  must  then  be  drawn,  by  the  warriors. 

'^  Children  :  You  talk  of  selling  your  lands  to  the  State  of 
New-York.*  I  have  told  you  that  there  is  no  line  between 
them  and  us.  I  shall  acknowledge  no  Isuids  to  be  their^  which 
have  been  encroached  on  by  them  since  the  year  1783.  They 
then  broke  the  peace,  and  as  they  kept  it  not  on  their  part,  it 
doth  not  bind  on  our's. 

*< Children:  They  then  destroyed  their  right  of  pre-emp* 
tion.  Therefore  all  their  approaches  toward  us  since  that  time, 
and  all  the  purchases  made  by  them,  I  consider  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  King's  rights.  >  And  when  a  line  is  drawn  between 
us,  be  it  in  peace  or  war,  they  must  lo$e  all  their  improvements 
and  houses  on  our  side  of  it.  Those  people  must  all  be  gone 
who  do  not  obtain  lea^e  to  become  the  King's  subjects.  What 
bdongs  to  the  Indians  will,  of  course,  be  secured  and  confroi- 
ed  to  them. 

<<  Children  :  What  farther  can  I  say  to  you?  You  are  wit- 
nesses that  on  our  parts  we  have  acted  in  the  most  peaceable 
manner,  and  borne  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  patience.  But  I  believe  our  patience  is 
almost  exhausted."t 

*  The  Caaghnawaga  Indians,  residing  near  Montreal,  were  about  this  tinae  in 
treaty  with  Ghiremor  G^rge  Clinton  for  the  sale  of  some  of  th«r  lands  lying  with* 
io  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  New-York.  The  late  Egbert  Benaoo  was  a  Com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  the  State. 

t  The  authenticity  of  this  speech  of  Lord  Dorchester  is  denied  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  Life  and  ^Correspondence  of  Washington,  notas 
thatdenial  without  dissont    Hence  it  has  been  received  mm  spniioai,  and  Lioid 
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There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  such  an  address 
upon  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  upper  lakes,  chafed,  as  they  were, 
by  what  they  really  believed  to  be  wrongs,  and  by  the  presence 
of  a  hostile  army  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country — ^buoyed  up 
in  their  spirits,  moreover,  by  the  complete  success  which  had 
crowned  their  arms  in  the  two  preceding  campaigns.  But  the 
Governor  General  did  not  here  cease  his  exertions  to  keep  the 
Indians,  the  Six  Nations  not  excepted,  on  the  qui  vive  of  the 
war  feeling.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  council  at  Buffalo  in 
the  same  month,  his  Lordship  transmitted  an  inflammatory 
speech  to  those  tribes,  which  was  interpreted  to  them  by  Colo- 
nel Butler,  and  produced  an  obvious  and  decided  change  in 
their  feelings  toward  the  United  States.  Large  presents  were 
likewise  sent  up  from  Quebec,  and  distributed  among  them, 
and  the  British  officers  in  the  Indian  Department  took  pains,  on 
all  occasions,  to  represent  to  them  that  a  war  between  the  two 
nations  was  inevitable.*  Such  was  doubtless  their  opinion,  for 
with  the  arrival  of  Lord  Dorchester's  speech,  early  in  April, 
Governor  Simcoe  repaired  over-land  to  Detroit,  and  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  troops  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  Miami 
Rapids,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fortress  at  that  place 


DwohefUr«  with  KU  QoTcraiiieiit,  hM  escaped  the  reepooeibUt^  of  having  nttefed 
anch  an  UDwarrantable  document  The  firat  copy  was  forwarded  to  President 
Washington  by  Governor  Clinton,  who  did  not  doubt  its  genuineness.  Neither  did 
the  President ;  since,  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Clinton  aeknowledgiiig  its  receipt,  be 
rtatea  his  reasona  at  larga  for  disaenting  fram  tha  ^piaionB  of  those  who  were  pro- 
claiming it  to  be  apariooa.  On  the  oontraiy,  he  declared  that  ha  entertained  **  not  a 
doabt  of  its  authenticity."  Equally  strong  was  he  in  the  opinion,  tliat  in  making 
auch  a  speech  Lord  Dorchester  had  spoken  the  sentiments  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
according  to  hia  instnictiona.  [Sie  Letter  ef  Preelieni  Waekingion  to  GoMmor 
CUMon^  Mwnh  SI,  1784.]  Ob  tha  90th  of  May  tha  attention  of  tha  Britiah  Min»> 
tar,  Mr.  Hammond,  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Edmund 
Randolph,  who  remonstrated  strongly,  not  only  against  the  speech,  but  against  the 
oondoct  of  Governor  Simcoe,  who  was  then  engaged  in  measures  of  a  hostile  cha- 
iveter.  Mr.  Hammond  replied  on  the  93d  of  May  rather  tartly ;  and,  what  raiden 
tba  deahd  of  the  apeech  by  Marshall  and  Sparks  the  mora  nngalar,  is  the  faet  thai 
the  Britiah  Minister  said  m  that  letter, — "  I  am  willing  to  admit  (he  authenticity  oft 
the  apeech.^  [See  T.  B.  Wait  ^  Sons''  Edition  of  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  I. 
jmgea  449-^53.]  Bnt  if  doubt  baa  existed  before,  as  to  the  genuine  character  of 
fliat  doeomeiit,  h  aball  no  longer  esiat  1  hav«  myaatf  tranaoribed  tha  praoadhg 
axtmcta  frora  a  oartifiad  manuscript  copyi  diseovered  among  tha  papen  of  Joaaph 
Brant  in  ny  possession. — Author, 

*  Letter  from  General  Israel  Chapin  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  29,  1794- 
Bee  tttdign  Sidte  Fmpen    p.  489. 

VOL,  II.  47 
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This  movement  caused  fresh  irritation  among  the  American  peo- 
ple,  since  the  retention  of  the  old  posts  had  been  a  continual 
source  of  dissatis&ction^  although  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  por« 
ti<m  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  the  United  States  still  furnished 
tlie  pretext  for  such  occupancy.  But  the  movement  of  Gover- 
nor  Simcoe  inio  the  Miami  country,  and  the  erection  of  a  for* 
tress  there — ^the  territory  being  clearly  within  the  boundaries  o£ 
the  United  States — awakened  yetstronger  feelings  of  indignation 
in  the  bosom  of  the  President  Mi.  Jay  was  at  that  time  the 
American  minister  near  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  Presi- 
dent gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  private  letter  to  that  functiona* 
ry,  in  the  most  decided  terms  of  reprobation.  <<  Can  that  go- 
vernment," asked  the*  President  in  the  letter  to  Mi.  Jay,  <^ot  will 
'^it  attempt,  after  this  official  act  of  one  of  dieir  Governors,  to 
"  hold  out  ideas  of  friendly  intentions  toward  the  United  States, 
'^and  suffer  such  conduct  to  pass  with  impunity  ?  This  may  be 
'^considered  as  the  most  open  and  daring  act  of  the  British 
'^agents  in  America,  though  it  is  net  the  most  hostile  or  cruel  ^ 
'<  for  there  does  not  remain  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  well-in- 
'^  formed  person  in  this  country,  not  shut  against  conviction, 
"  that  all  the  difficulties  we  encounter  with  the  Indians — theit 
"  hostilities,  the  murders  of  hdpless  women  and  innocent  chil- 
^dren  along  our  fit>ntiers — ^result  from  the  conduct  of  the  agentsr 
'<  of  Great  Britain  in  this  country.  In  vain  is  it,  then,  for  its  ad- 
^  ministration  in  Britain  to  disavow  having  given  orders  which 
'^  will  warrant  such  conduct,  whilst  their  agents  go  unpunid^ ; 
"  whilst  we  have  a  thousand  corroborating  circumstances,  and 
<<  indeed  almost  as  many  evidences,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
"  brought  forward,  to  know  that  they  are  seducing  from  our 
"  alliance,  and  endeavoring  to  remove  over  the  line,  tribes  that 
•*  have  hitherto  been  kept  in  peace  and  friendship  with  us  at  a 
^  heavy  expense,  and  who  have  no  causes  of  complaint,  except 
^  pretended  ones  of  their  creating ;  whilst  they  keep  in  a  state  of 
^irritation  the  tribes  who  are  hostile  to  us,  and  are  instigating 
"  those  who  know  little  of  us  or  we  of  them,  to  unite  in  the 
tt  war  against  us ;  and  whilst  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  they 
«  are  fiimishing  the  whole  with  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
*^  even  provisions,  to  carry  on  the  war ;  I  might  go  fiurther,  and 
"  if  they  are  not  much  belied,  add  men  also  in  disguise." 
It  was  under  these  altered  circumstances  that  General  Chapin 
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met  the  Six  Nations  again  in  council  on  the  21st  of  April,  to 
iQceive  their  reply  to  the  communicatioii  fiom  the  Secretary  of 
War,  General  Knex,  proposing  ihe  holding  of  another  treaty  at 
Tenango^  as  heretofore  mentionecL  The  proceedings  were 
opened  by  the  Onondaga  chiej^  Clear  Sky^  who  addc^sed  the 
Superintendents  as  follows : — 

"  General  Chapin  :  We  are  happy  to  see  that  yon  are  ar- 
rived safe  at  our  council-fire,  and  that  you  have  been  preserved 
by  the  Great  Spirit  in  good  healths 

'^'OoM>N£L  BuTXiERc  We  aTo  also  very  happy  to  see  yeu  at 
our  council-fire,  as  representing  the  King." 

Captain  Brant  thereupon  rose,  and  addressed  the  two  Super- 
intendents as  follows : — 

^  Brothers  :  You  of  the  United  States  listen  to  what  we 
are  going  to  say  to  you ;  you,  likewise,  the  King. 

«  Brothers  :  We  are  very  happy  to  see  3^u,  Colonel  Butler 
and  General  Chapin,  sitting  side  by  side,  with  the  intent  of 
hearing  what  we  have  to  say.  We  wish  to  do  no  {business  but 
what  is  open  and  abovo-board." 

Then  addressing  himself  exclusively  to  General  Chapin,  he 
proceeded: — 

^  Brother  :  You,  of  the  United  States,  make  yonr  mind 
easy,  on  account  of  the  long  time  yonr  President's  speech  has 
been  under  our  consideration ;  when  we  received  it,  we  told 
you  it  was  a  business  of  importance,  and  requidred  time  to  be 
considered  o£       * 

^  Brother  :  The  answer  you  have  brought  us  is  not  accord- 
ing to  what  we  expected,  which  was  the  reason  of  our  long  de- 
lay ;  the  business  would  have  been  done  with  expedition,  had 
the  United  States  agreed  to  our  proposals.  We  would  then 
have  collected  our  associates,  and  repaired  to  Yenango,  the  place 
you  proposed  for  meeting  us. 

''  Brother  :  It  is  not  now  in  our  power  to  accept  your  invi- 
tation ;  j^vided  we  were  to  go,  yon  would  conduct  the  busi- 
dess  as  you  might  think  proper^  this  has  been  the  case  at  aH 
the  treaties  held,  from  time  to  time,  by  your  Commissioners.      f 

^  Brother  :  At  the  first  treaty  after  the.  conclusion  of  the 
war  between  you  and  Great  BritatUi  at  Fort  Stanwix,  yonr 
Cmmnissioners  conducted  die  business  as  it  to  them  seemed 
best;  they  pointed  out  a  line  of  diviaion,  and  then  confirmed  it ; 
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after  this  they  held  out  that  our  coianlry  was  ceded  to  them  by 
the  King ;  this  confiised  the  Chie£i  who  attended  there,  and 
prevented  them  from  making  any  reply  to  the  contrary ;  atilV 
holding  out,  if  we  did  not  consent  to  it,  that  their  warriors  were 
at  their  back,  and  that  we  could  get  no  farther  protection  from 
Great  Britain.  This  has  ever  been  held  out  to  us  by  the  Com- 
missioners from  Congress ;  at  all  the  treaties  held  with  us  since 
the  peace,  at  Fort  Mlntosh,  at  Rocky  River,  and  every  other 
meeting  held,  the  idea  was  still  the  same. 

'^Beother:  This  has  been  the  case  from  time  to  time. 
Peace  has  not  taken  place,  because  you  have  held  up  these 
ideas,  owing  to  which  much  mischief  has  been  done  to  the 
southward. 

^  Brother  :  We,  the  Six  Nations,  have  been  exerting  our- 
selves to  keep  peace  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  we  think 
it  would  be  best  for  both  parties ;  we  advised  the  confederate  na- 
tions to  request  a  meeting,  about  half  way  between  us  and  the 
United  States,  in  order  that  such  steps  might  be  taken  as  would 
bring  about  a  peace  *,  this  request  was  tliere  proposed  by  us,  and 
refused  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  one  of  your  Commissioners. 
The  Wyandots,  a  few  Delawares,  and  some  others,  met  the 
Commissioners,  though  not  authorised,  and  confirmed  die  lines 
of  what  was  not  their  property,  but  common  to  all  nations. 

'<  Brother  :  This  idea  we  all  entertained  at  our  council  at 
Lower  Sandusky,  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  our  confederacy^ 
and  to  adopt  measures  that  would  be  for  the  general  welfare  of  our 
Indian  nations,  or  people  of  our  color ;  owing  to  these  steps 
taken  by  us,  the  United  States  held  out^  that  when  we  went  to 
the  westward  to  transact  our  private  business,  that  we  went 
with  the  intention  of  takixig  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  sub- 
sisting between  them  and  our  western  brethren ;  this  never  has 
been  the  case.  We  have  ever  wished  for  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States. 

^<  Brother:  We  think  you  must  beftally  convinced,  from 
our  perseverance  last  summer,  as  your  Commissioners  saw>  that 
we  were  anxious  for  a  peace  between  you.  The  etertibtis  that 
we,  the  Six  Nation^,  have  made  toward  the  accamfriishing  this 
dsainihle  end,  is  the  cause  of  the  western  natton^  bekig  some» 
>l^hftt  dubious  as  to  our  ancerity.  Afbnr  we  knew  their  doubts, 
wci  ttill  peneveied;  aad^  last  Fal^  we  pokkled  out  methods  to 
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be  taken,  and  sent  tbem,  by  you  to  Congn» ;  thisure  certaiftly 
e^ipectwi  would  havQ  proved  satiafiMtory  to  tbe  United  Statea ; 
in  that  case  ire  ahoald  have  moie  than  ever  exerted  ourselvies, 
in  order  that  ike  offers  we  made  should  be  confirmed  by  our 
confederacy,  and  by  them  strictly  to  be  adhered  to. 

'^Bbothbk:  Oar  proposals  have  not  met  with  the  success 
from  Congress  that  we  expected ;  this  still  leaves  us  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  to  what  we  were  in  when  we  first  entered  on  the  bu- 


**  Brother  :  You  must  recollect  the  number  of  ehie&  who 
have,  at  divers  times,  waited  on  Congress ;  they  have  pointed 
out  the  means  to  be  taloen,  and  held  out  the  same  language,  uni- 
fi^rmly,  at  one  time  as  another ;  that  was^  if  you  would  with- 
draw your  claim  to  the  boundary  line  and.  lands  within  the  line^ 
as  €]iSexei  by  us ;  had  this  been  done,  peace  would  have  taken 
place,  and,  unless  this  still  be  done,  we  see  no  other  method  of 
accomplishing  it. 

^  Brothbr  :  We  have  bome  every  thing  patiently  tor  this 
long  time  past ;  we  have  done  every  thing  we  oould  consistently 
do  with  the  welfare  of  our  nations  in  general,  notwithstanding 
the  many  advantages  diat  have  been  taken  of  us  by  individuals 
making  purchases  of  us,  the  Six  Nations,  whose  fiandulent  conr 
duct  towards  us  Congress  never  has  taken  notice  o^  nor  in  any 
wise  seen  us  rectified,  nor  made  our  nunds  easy.  This  is  the 
case  to  the  present  day ;  our  patience  is  now  entirely  worn  out^ 
you  see  the  difficulties  we  labor  under,  so  that  we  cannot,  at  pt^ 
sent,  rise  from  our  seats  and  attend  your  council  at  T^nang^ 
agreeable  to  your  invitation.  1^  boundary  line  We  pointsd 
oat  we  think  is  a  just  one,  althoiogh  the  United  States  claini 
lands  west  of  that  line ;  the  trifle  that  has  been  paid  by  the 
Unified  States  can  be  no  object  in  comparison  to  what  a  peace 
would  be. 

«  Brothbr  :  We  are  of  the  same  opmion  with  the  peopleof 
the  United  States ;  you  consider  youiselvas  as  independent  peo^ 
pie ;  we,  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  sove^ 
tmgnB  of  the  soil,  look  upon  oursdves  as  equally  independent, 
said  fires  as  any  other  nations.  This  country  was  given  to  nn 
by  the  Great  Spirit  above ;  we  wish  to  enjoy  it,  and  have  our 
passage  along  the  lake  within  the  linie  we  have  pointed  out 

<iKu>TBE&:  The  great  exertions  we  have  made^  for  thi^ttian^ 
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bet  of  yean,  to  aecomplirii  a  peace,  ha^e  not  beoi  able  to  obtain 
it  ^  onr  patience,  as  we  have  abeady  observed^  is  ezhaasted^  and 
we  are  discouraged  from  persevering  any  longer.  We  there- 
fore throw  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit 
above,  who,  we  hope,  will  order  all  things  for  the  best  We 
luive  told  you  our  patience  is  worn  out ;  but  not  so  far  but  that 
we  wish  for  peace,  and,  whenever  we  hear  that  pleasing  sound, 
we  shall  pay  attention  to  it."  { The  ielt  mnd  speech  sent  by 
OenercU  Knox  were  then  returned  to  General  Chapin.] 

Thus  Was  extinguished  the  hope  of  a  council  of  pacification 
at  Yenango ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  altered  tea^r  of  theSiK 
Nations  seemed  to  threaten  an  augmentaticm  of  the  hoetile  In- 
dian power  at  the  west,  by  the  desertion  to  their  cause  of  the 
whole  of  the^  Iroquois  Oenfederaey,  under  a  leader  whose 
prowess  and  wisdom  had  both  often  been  tested.  In  the  mean 
time  all  the  accounts  firom  the  west  concurred  in  the  fact,  that 
the  distant  tribes  were  gathering  for  a  r^iewal  of  the  conflict — 
encouraged  as  they  were  by  promises  of  strong  assistance  6om 
the  Etiglish.  The  traders  and  the  <' mixed  multitude"  con- 
stituting the  refugees  and  parti^eolored  inhabitants  of  Detroit, 
were  doubtless  active  in  promoting  these  hostilities,  and  very 
probably  made  promises  to  the  credulous  Chiefe  aa  coming  from 
<3ov6mor  Simcoe,  of  which  he  himself  was  ignorant.  Twv 
Pottawattamies  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  6th  of  June  by  the 
troops  of  General  Wayne,  who  made  a  variety  of  disclosures 
upon  this  subject.  They  represented,  and  intelligence  to  that 
etbet  was  dispatched  to  the  interior  tribes  by  their  Chiefe,  that 
Governor  Simcoe  was  to  march  to  iheic  assistance  with  fifte^i 
bunedred  men.  He  was  giving  (hem  clothing  and  all  necessary 
supplies,  and  ^all  the  speeches  received  iirom  him  were  red  as 
^  blood.  All  the  wampum  and  feattiers  were  painted  red ;  the 
^  war-pipes  and  hatohets  were  red ;  and  even  the  tobacco  was 
^  painted  red."  Several  Shawanese  prisoners,  however,  were 
soon  afterward  captured,  who  were  less  oonfident  of  Elnglish  a»^ 
sistance.  They  said  <<  they  could  not  depend  npoa  the  British 
^6>T  effectual  support ;  that  they  were  always  setting  the  In* 
"dians  on  like  dogs  after  game,  pressing  them  to  go  to  war  and 
"  lall  the  Americans,  but  did  not  help  them." 

Another  influence  was  brought  to  bear  Upon  the  Ttv1ian«  of 
the  west  at  Urn  c^uncture,  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter. 
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It  was  the  arriva]  at  the  Miamis  Rapids,  early  in  Majr,  of  a  mes^ 
senger  fiom  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  charged 
with  a  spirited  war-speech  to  the  confederacj.  This  messenger 
was  conducted  to  the  Miamis  by  a  deputation  from  the  Dela- 
wares,  who  had  emigrated  beyond  the  Mississippi  four  years  pre^ 
vious.  He  admonished  the  confederates  of  the  gathering  of 
the  ^  Big-Ejiives,"  meaning  the  txoops  of  the  United  States,  and 
offered  assistance  from  the  Spanish  and  Frendi  settlements  in 
the  soutli-west,  who,  he  said,  were  preparing  to  come  to  their 
help. 

^Children  P'  said  the  Spaniard,  "you  see  me  on  my  feet, 
grasping  the  tomahawk  to  strike  them.  We  will  strike  to« 
gether.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  go  before  me,  in  the  front,  but 
to  follow  me. 

"  Children  :  I  present  you  with  a  war-pipe,  which  has  been 
sent  in  all  our  names  to  the  Musquakies,  and  all  those  nations 
who  live  towards  the  setting  sun,  to  get  upon  their  feet  and 
take  hold  of  our  tomahawk  :  and  as  soon  as  they  smoked  it, 
they  sent  it  back  with  a  promise  to  get  immediately  on  their 
feet,  and  join  us,  and  strike  this  enemy. 

*^  Children  :  You  hear  what  these  distant  nations  have  said 
to  us,  so  that  we  have  nothing  farther  to  do  but  put  our  designs 
Into  immediate  execution,  and  to  forward  this  pipe  to  the  three 
warlike  nations  who  have  so  long  been  struggling  for  their 
country,  and  who  now  sit  at  the  Glaize.  Tell  them  to  smoke 
this  pipe,  and  forward  it  to  all  the  lake  Indians  and  their 
northern  brethren.  Then  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete our  general  union  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  all  nations  will  be  ready  to  add  strength  to  the  blow  we  are 
going  to  make.'^  [Delivered  a  war-pipeJ] 

The  Spaniard  farther  assured  them  that  the  Creeks,  Chero^ 
kees,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  aad  also  charged  him  with  a 
message,  assuring  them  that  their  hearts  were  with  the  Confe- 
deracy, and  that  eleven  nations  of  the  southern  Indians  were 
then  on  their  feet,  with  the  hatchet  in  their  hand,  ready  to  strike 
their  common  enemy. 

The  Chiefi  to  whom  these  messages  from  the  west  and  south 
were  delivered  at  the  Rapids,  immediately  convened  a  council} 

*  BAS.  amoQg  the  Brant  papen. 
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ooraposed  of  the  Wyandots,  Ottawas^  Chippewas,  Mingoes,  Afua- 
seySj  and  Nantikokes,  before  whom  the  intelligeuoe  was  repeat- 
ed.   They  were  thea  addressed  as  follows : — 

^'  Brothers  :  You  have  now  heard  the  speeches  brought  la 
our  oouncil  at  the  Glaize  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Spaniards ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  heard  them,  and  smoked  the  pipe,  their 
hearts  were  glad,  and  they  determined  to  step  forward  and  put 
into  execution  the  advice  sent  to  them*  They  desire  you  to 
forward  the  pipe,  as  has  been  recommended,  to  all  our  northern 
brethren ;  not  doubting  but  as  soon  as  you  have  smoked  it,  you 
will  follow  their  example,  and  they  will  hourly  expect  you  to 
join  them,  as  it  will  not  be  many  days  befixre  the  nearness  of 
our  enemies  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  striking  them." 

[Delivered  the  pipe.] 

Egouchouoy  answered  for  all  the  nations  present : — 

'^  Brothers  :  I  am  happy  at  the  good  news  you  have  told 
us,  and  we  will  immediately  go  and  collect  all  our  people,  and 
be  with  you  as  soon  as  possible."* 

There  is  mystery  attached  to  this  mission  of  the  Spaniard, 
concerning  which  no  farther  information  has  been  obtained. 
The  Indians  of  the  Confiaderacy  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  assurances  of  assistance,  and  it  will  soon  appear  that  some 
tribes  came  to  their  help  from  a  very  great  distance.  The  em- 
ployment of  a  Spanish  Envoy,  however,  was  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, and  serves  to  strengthen  the  suspicions  ^[itertained 
by  Washington  two  years  before,  that,  even  at  that  early  day, 
the  possessors  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  vast 
Spanish  territories  above,  had  already  become  alarmed  lest  what 
has  happened  respecting  that  territory,  would  happen,  unless 
the  power  of  the  United  States  should  be  crippled.  But  the 
promised  Spanish  and  French  assistance  from  that  direction  did 
act  arrive,  nor  were  the  Confederates  aided  in  their  subsequent 

*  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  speeches  and  proceediogs  of  the  Id- 
didn  Councils,  exclusively  such,  were  written  down  by  the  British  agents  and  offioera 
among  the  Indians,  who  attended  to  assist  them.  The  author  finds  many  of  them 
among  the  papers  of  Captain  Brant—some  from  the  Upper  Lake  tribes  in  Fmclk 
Tho  acoDuat  of  this  Spanish  writer,  his  measage,  and  the  oonsequant  addraas  Id  the 
Lake  tribes,  the  author  has  found  among  these  papom,  si^^ed  by  Colonel  M'Kee 
at  Deputy  Jigent  of  Indian  Affairs^  and  the  copy  certified  by  Thomas  ToIboL  So? 
veial  paragraphs  of  both  addresses  have  been  omitted,  aa  not  i9aterial  to  the  faistDiT. 
See  Appendix,  Na  IX« 
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opeiations  by  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Chickasaws,  as  pro- 
mised. 

The  United  States  were  not  inactive  daring  these  hostile 
movements  and  preparations  among  the  Indians.  General 
Wayne,  or  Sukach-g-aok  as  he  was  oalled  by  the  Indians,*  was 
making  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign with  decision.  Among  other  measures,  it  was  determined, 
while  he  was  approaching  the  Miami  towns  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient, as  it  was  hoped,  to  end  the  war  at  a  blow,  to  occupy  a 
station  at  Presqu'  Isle,  and  fortify  it.  This  movement  not  only 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  oonfederates,  but,  in  connexion 
with  another,  of  a  different  description,  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  well*  nigh  driven  the  whole  of  the  more  ancient 
alliance  of  the  Six  Nations  at  once  into  hostilities  against  the 
United  States  under  their  old  leader  Thayendanegea.  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  seems,  claimed  a  district  of  country  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Ericj  including  Presqu'  kle,  under  color  of  a  purchase  from 
the  Ck>rn-planter — ^which  purchase  the  Six  Nations,  to  whom  tha 
territory  in  question  had  belonged,  held  to  be  invalid.  Regard- 
less of  the  objections  and  remonstrances  of  the  Indians,  thus 
claiming  proprietorship,  the  Corn-planter  having,  as  they  con- 
tended, sold  it  without  authority,  Pennsylvania  was  now  plant- 
ing settlers  upon  this  territory  and  erecting  an  establishment  at 
Presqu'  Isle ;  at  which  aggression,  as  they  esteemed  it.  Captain 
Brant  and  his  nations  were  greatly  incensed.  A  council  was 
thereupon  held,  to  take  that  and  other  subjects  into  considera- 
tion, at  Buffalo,  the  sittings  of  which  were  commenced  on  the 
24th  of  June.  General  Chapin  was  in  attendance,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  Indians,  and  Captain  O'Bail  (the  Corn-planter) 
was  the  speaker.  He  complained  first  of  the  absence  or  several 
of  their  warriors,  who  were  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
Americans.  One  of  their  ohie6,  Big  Tree,  he  said,  had  some 
months  before  gone  to  the  camp  of  the  Americans  in  the  most 
friendly  manher,  and  had  been  put  to  death ;  while  another  of 
their  warriors  had  been  killed  at  Tenango  <<  while  sitting  easy 
and  peaceable  on  his  seat."    He  next  entered  upon  the  subject 

•  Sukacbegook  is  tho  Delawtre  name  for  black  anake,  which  they  called  General 
Wayne  by,  aaying  that  he  poaaeaaed  all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile ;  which 
wma  known  to  be  the  greateat  deatroyer  of  the  aoiall  btrda  and  anima|a  of  the  anake 
tribe.— flcel»«eUef». 

VOL.  II.  48 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  encroachments,  of  which  he  c( 
bitterly,  insisting  that  the  sale  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
himself  was  not  in  any  manner  obligatory  upon  the  Indians. 
The  erection  of  the  fort  at  Presqu'  Isle  was  likewise  a  theme  of 
complaint.  The  determination  of  the  council  was  to  send  a  de- 
legation of  their  Chie&  into  the  disputed  territory,  to  request  a 
removal  of  the  intruders ;  and  Greneral  Chapin  was  solicited  to 
accompany  the  deputation.  He  did  so,  but  the  mission  was  ex 
ecuted  to  no  good  purpose. 

On  the  return  of  the  did^;ation  to  Buffitlo  Creek,  another 
council  was  held  to  receive  the  report.  This  convention  was 
on  the  4th  of  July.  The  report,  being  unfavorable,  of  course 
gave  no  satisfaction,  and  the  Indians  immediately  manifested  a 
still  greater  degree  of  alienation  from  the  United  States.  The 
general  boundary  question  was  revived  during  the  discussions, 
and  an  addr^s  from  the  council  to  the  President,  spoken  by 
CyUailj  was  written  down,  and  transmitted  by  Generri  Chapin. 
In  this  address  the  Indians  re-asserted  their  determination  to  in* 
sistupon  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  boundary.  The  following 
is  an  extract : — 

<<  General  Washington,  attend  !  What  gives  us  room 
for  the  making  of  so  many  speeches,  is,  because  you  relate  all 
the  former  decepticms  that  have  been  used. 

"  General  Wabbinoton  :  I  depend  upon  you  to  gratify 
our  request,  and  that  will  make  my  mind  easy.  Sometimes  I 
hear  that  I  am  going  to  flee  from  my  seat,  for  the  injuries  I 
have  done.  These  reflections  make  me  so  unhappy,  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  die  with  the  Six  Nations^ 

^  Brother  :  We  are  determined  now,  as  we  were  before^ 
that  the  line  shall  remain.  We  have  frilly  considered  on  the 
boundary  we  have  marked  out  We  know  all  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time,  and  we  think  if  you  establish  this  line, 
it  will  make  us  about  even. 

^  Brother  :  If  you  do  not  comply  with  our  request,  we 
shall  determine  on  something  else,  as  we  are  a  free  people. 

<<  Brother  :  We  are  determined  to  be  a  free  people.  You 
know.  General  Washington,  that  we,  the  Six  Nations,  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  defend  ourselves,  and  we  are  still  determined 
to  maintain  our  freedom. 

"  Brother  :  You  must  not  suspect  that  any  other  nation  cor- 
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niptB  our  minds.  The  only  thing  that  can  corrupt  our  minds^ 
is  not  to  grant  our  request 

^  Brother  :  If  this  fi&vor  is  not  granted,  I  wish  that  my 
son  may  be  sent  back  with  the  answer,  and  tell  me  which  side 
he  means  to  join.    If  he  wishes  to  join  that  side,  he  is  at  liberty." 

Although  the  name  of  Brant  does  not  often  occur  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  councils  touching  the  moyement  of  Pennsylva- 
nia upon  Sandusky,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  passive  spectator 
of  passing  events.  There  were  no  hours  of  idleness  in  his  life, 
and  when  not  engaged  in  the  field,  or  in  attendance  upon  coun- 
cils, or  upon  foreign  missions,  his  mind  was  occupied  in  the 
work  of  improving  the  minds  and  morals,  and  adding  to  the 
comforts,  of  his  own  people.  In  the  Spring  of  the  present  year 
he  was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  council-house  for  his  na- 
tion at  Grand  River.  But  the  Sandusky  affair  called  him  again 
to  the  field ;  and  while  others  were  deliberating  in  council,  and 
attempting  to  negotiate,  the  Chief  was  preparing  to  contest  the 
disputed  title  by  aims— -directly  aided,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter,  b^  the  Executive  of  Upper  Canada : — 

Captain  Brant  to  Colonel  Smith — (<<for  Governor 

SiMCOB."*) 

''Grand  River,  I9th  July,  1794. 

^  Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the  16th  instant,  enclosing  the  extracts  his  Excellency  has  been 
pleased  to  favor  me  with,  for  which  I  have  to  request  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  thank  his  Excellency  for  me. 

<<  I  am  much  concerned  to  find  that  the  Lake  Indians  think 
their  belts  completed.!  I  foresaw  the  event,}  for  which  reason 
it  has  ever  been  my  opinion  that  they  should  avoid  coming  to 
any  considerable  engagement,  because  it  is  a  custom  among  tfie 
Indians,  that  after  having  struck  a  good  blow,  and  having  taken 

•  So  6Ud  in  Brant'f  own  hand,  oo  the  copy  presenred  among  his  papers. 

t  Captain  Brant  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Detroit,  dated  on  the  5th  of  Jaljr, 
one  paragraph  of  which  explains  the  signification  of  this  expression :  ^'The  Macki- 
«*iiaw  and  Lake  Indians,  having  emnpUUd  tke  Mte  tfaej  carried,  with  scalps  and 
«*priscNMn^  scam  resolved  on  going  home  agsin.  The  retnm  of  Ihesa  people  wiO 
*■  mus'sinrsMy  weaken  the  defence  expected  from  the  collected  sections  of  two  thoQ- 
**  aaod  Indians." 

}  Refeningi  doubtless,  to  an  engsgement  between  Little  Toitle  and  Bii^ 
M'Mahon,  which  will  be  more  paiticttlarijr  nolad  a  page  or  two  ooward. 
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prisoners  and  scalps,  they  retum  home.  Nevertheless  I  hcipe 
they  will  not  go. 

<'  In  regard  to  the  Presqu'  Isle  business,  should  we  not  get 
an  answer  at  the  time  limited)  it  is  our  business  to  push  those 
fellows  hard,  and  therefore  it  is  my  intention  to  form  my  camp 
at  Pointe  Appineau  ;  and  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Lieutenant  Governor  would  lend  me  four  or  five 
batteaux.  Should  it  so  turn  out,  and  should  those  fellows  not 
go  off,  and  O'Bail  continue  in  the  same  opinion^  an  expedition 
against  those  Yankees  must  of  consequence  take  place. 

"  His  Excellency  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  us  with  a 
cwt.  of  powder,  and  ball  in  proportion,  which  is  now  at  Fort 
Erie ;  but  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  Le  Bceuf  people,  I  could 
wish,  if  consistent,  that  his  Excellency  would  order  a  like  quan^ 
tity  in  addition  to  be  at  Fort  Erie,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness : 
likewise  I  would  hope  for  a  little  assistance  in  provisions. 

''  I  would  request  that  his  Excellency  would  iavor  me  with 
an  answer  by  the  bearer,  Seth.  I  would  also  trouble  his  Ex- 
cellency in  regard  to  those  people  who  went  with  him  to  De- 
troit. They  were  promised  to  be  handsomely  rewarded,  which 
as  yet  has  not  been  done ;  and  as  they  now  expect  to  go  upon 
service,  they  are  rather  impatient ;  and  if  it  was  convenient  that 
they  could  be  satisfied,  either  by  borrowing  goods,  or  otherwise, 
as  his  Excellency  would  think  fit^  I  would  be  extremely  happy. 

<<  I  understand  some  new  raiments  are  raising,  or  to  be  raised. 
In  that  case  I  would  consider  myself  much  favored  should 
some  of  my  relations^  young  meui  have  an  equal  chance  of  be« 
ing  provided  for. 

.  <^  A  few  days  ago  I  sent  seven  men  to  Cadaragara,  to  remind 
O'Bail  that  he  should  watch  any ,  movement  of  those  people* 
very  narrowly ;  and  that  he  should  be  ready  to  march  imme- 
diately after  the  expiration  of  the  time^  should  they  not  then 
evacuate  that  place." 

The  insertion  of  this  letter  at  length  is  deemed  important, 
showing,  as  it  does,  and  that,  too,  beyond  the  power  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  Indians  were  supplied  purposely,  with  their 
munitions  of  war,  by  the  officers  of  the  British  crown.  The 
fact  was  denied  by  Great  Britain,  or  at  least  it  was  argued,  that 

T 
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if  the  Indians  drew  their  supplies  from  the  Canadians,  they 
were  furoiilied  by  individuaL*?,  as  such,  over  whose  actions  in 
the  premises  the  government  had  no  control.  Independently  of 
these  circumstances^  moreover,  the  detenlioii  of  the  boats,  and 
the  erection  by  Governor  Sinclair  of  a  new  fortification,  hereto- 
fore spoken  o^  on  the  Miamis  of  the  Lakes,  fifty  miles  South  of 
Detroit,  afforded  strong  evidence  of  a  design  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  to  avail  herself  of  the  non-execution  of  that  arti- 
cle in  the  treaty  of  peace  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  boundary  line,  by  which 
the  great  lakes  should  be  entirely  comprehended  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada. An  animated  correspondence  took  place  on  the  whole 
subject,  between  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr 
Hammond,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  a  considerable  d^;ree  of  mutual  irritation  was  displayed, 
and  in  which  each  supported  the  charges  against  the  nation  of 
the  other  much  better  than  he  defended  his  own.*  Had  the 
Secretary  of  State  been  in  possession  of  the  preceding  letter 
from  the  Mohawk  Chief,  he  Would  not  have  argued  upon  uncer- 
tainties— at  least  so  far  as  a  supply  of  powder  and  ball  to  the 
Indians  by  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  would  have  sustain- 
ed his  case.  In  any  event,  the  charge  is  now  brought  home 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  put  the  question  at  rest.  Captain 
Brant,  however,  found  no  occasion  for  a  farther  requisition  upon 
his  Excellency  for  ammunition  at  that  time.  The  interposition 
«f  the  President  deterred  Pennsylvania  from  the  &rther  prose- 
cution of  her  de»gns  upon  Presqu'  Isle,  and  the  projected  expe- 
dition of  the  Six  Nations  was  accordingly  relinquished. 

The  desultory  contest  witli  the  Indians,  so  long  protracted, 
and  at  times  so  bloody,  was  now  approaching  its  termination. 
Oa  the  30th  of  June  a  sharp  action  took  place  under  the  walls 
of  Fort  Becovery-^a  fortress  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  Ge- 
neral Wayne  on  the  battle-ground  of  St.  Clair's  defeat  The 
primary  object  of  the  Indians,  who  were  the  assailants,  was  the 
capture  of  a  large  number  of  pack-horses,  recently  arrived  at 
that  fort  with  provisions,  which  were  returning  to  Port  Gren- 
ville,  guarded  by  a  company  of  cavalry  under  Captain  Gibson, 
and  a  detachment  of  ninety  riflemen,  the  whole  under  the  com- 

*  ManhalL 
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mind  of  Major  M^Mahon.  Taken  by  suiprise,  and  finding  the 
Indians  in  great  force,  the  Americans  sought  speedy  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  the  fort  The  Indians  were  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Miami  Chief,  Little  Turtle.  Pressing  close  upon  the 
garrison,  with  an  evident  design  to  carry  it,  the  moment  M'Ma- 
hon's  troops  had  regained  the  fortress  a  fire  was  opened  upon 
the  assailants,  which  drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter. 
They  rallied  again,  however,  and  maintained  the  engagement 
through  the  day,  but  keeping  at  a  more  respectful  distance. 
The  night,  which  was  thick  and  foggy,  was  employed  by  them 
in  removing  their  dead  by  torch-light.  On  the  next  day  the 
assault  was  renewed;  but  the  Indians  were  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  with  loss  and  disappointment,  firom  the  field  of 
their  former  triumph.  Both  in  advance  and  retreat,  in  this  ex- 
pedition, the  Indians  marched  with  perfect  order.  Their  en- 
campments were  square  and  regular,  and  they  moved  upon  the 
fort  in  seventeen  columns,  at  wide  distances  apart  Many  white 
men  were  in  their  ranks,  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  and 
militia  of  Detroit  Officers  in  British  uniform  were  likewise 
80  near  the  scene  of  action  as  to  be  distinctly  discerned.  Seve- 
ral valuable  officers  of  Major  M'Mahon's  corps  fell  at  the  first 
onset,  among  whom  was  the  gallant  Major  himself.  The  total 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  twenty-two  killed  and  thirty  wounded^ 
The  Indians  suffered  very  severely.  In  their  retreat  it  was  as- 
certained that  a  large  number  of  pack-horses  were  literally  load- . 
ed  with  their  slain.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  facts  in  regard  to 
this  affiiir,  as  derived  from  the  most  ample  and  apparently  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  Americans.  Nor  did  the  Indian  accounts 
differ  ftom  the  American  as  widely  as  is  often  the  case  between 
opposite  statements  of  antagonist  parties.  As  an  evidence  of 
which,  and  to  show  how  accurately  and  promptly  Captain  Brant 
was  advised  of  the  progress  and  events  of  the  war,  the  following 
extract  is  given  from  his  correspondence : — 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Captain  Brant. 

"  Detroit,  July  6, 1794L 

^  An  attack  was  made  on  the  30th  of  June  by  the  Indians,  on 

ttiree  hundred  pack-horses  returning  to  Fort  Orenville,  fihom 

whence  they  came  the  day  before  with  provisions.    All  of  these, 

with  the  pack-horsemen,  were  either  taken  or  killed  close  by 
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Port  Recovery,  together  with  thirty  bullocks  Captain  Gibson, 
thtf  olfioer  commanding,  on  perceiving  the  attack  made  on  his 
hot:ies,  ordered  a  troop  of  dragoons,  or  light-horse,  to  charge  the 
Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  he  drew  up  his  ga  ri^on  in  front 
of  the  finrt,  as  if  witfi  a  design  to  sustain  his  cavalry.  But  they 
were  all  beaten  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  pursued  to  the  gate 
of  the  fort,  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men  and  upward  of 
twenty-five  horses.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  commenced  from 
this  period ;  for  they  kept  up  a  useless  attack  upon  the  fort, 
while  the  troops  within  were  firing  at  them  through  loop-holes. 
Seventeen  were  killed,  and  as  many  wounded. 

"  The  Mountain  Leculer  was  killed  two  days  before  the  ac- 
tion, by  a  scouting  party  of  the  Hurons.  He  was  the  chief  of 
the  Chickasaws.  Wells,  (a  scout  from  Wayne's  army,)  was 
killed  in  the  engagement ;  and  May  is  reported  to  be  so  by  one 
of  three  prisoners  who  were  taken,  together  with  two  more 
Chickasaws.  Captain  Gibson  and  two  other  officers  are  also 
among  the  killed. 

^  My  information  states  that  these  prisoners  report  there  are 
sixty  Chickasaws  with  their  army,  twenty  of  whom  are  at  Fort 
Recovery  and  forty  at  Fort  Grenville.  They  also  say  that  the 
horses  which  are  now  taken  and  killed,  were  the  only  means 
General  Wayne  had  of  transporting  provisions — ^that  he  was 
to  commence  his  campaign  about  the  middle  of  next  month— 
waiting  for  an  augmentation  of  his  force  of  three  thousand  mili-* 
tia  from  Kentucky — and  that  he  is  to  build  a  fort  at  the  Glaize. 
and  proceed  from  thence  to  Detroit. 

<<  The  Chie6  of  several  nations  are  now  in  council  at  the 
Glaize,  adopting  measures  to  re-unite  their  force  if  possible." 

Taught  by  the  unfortunate  experience  of  Harmar  and  St. 
Clair,  General  Wayne  moved  not  but  with  the  utmost  caution, 
and  all  the  preparation  which  a  prudent  forecast  required.  He 
had  not  therefore  advanced  beyond  Fort  Recovery  until  suffi- 
cient strength  had  been  concentrated,  and  such  other  disposi-* 
tions  made  as  would  enable  him  not  only  to  strike  a  decisive 
Mow,  but  retain  possession  of  the  country  he  might  conquer. 
The  delays  incident  to  these  preparations  carried  the  active  pro- 
secution of  the  campaign  into  midsummer.  The  richest  and 
most  extensive  towns  of  the  hostile  Indians  l&y  about  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Au  Glaise  and  the  Miamis  of  the  Lakes,    At  this 
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place  G^ieral  Wayne  arrived  on  the  8th  of  August,  where  sodir 
works  of  defence  were  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the  maga* 
adnes.  It  was  thirty  miles  thence  to  the  Rapids,  where,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  Governor  Simcoe  had  recently  erected  a  stroi^ 
fortress,  fifty  miles  within  the  stipulated  and  understood  bounda- 
ry, as  between  the  British  possessions  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  At  this  latter  place,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  fort,  the  Indian  forces  were  collected  to  the  number  of 
nearly  two  thousand.  The  Continental  l^on  under  Greneral 
Wayne  was  of  about  equal  strength,  exclusive  of  eleven  hun- 
dred mounted  Kentuckians  under  General  Scott.  Here  the 
Black  Snake  had  intended  to  surprise  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  ensure  the  suo- 
cess  of  bis  coup  de  main,  he  had  not  only  advanced  thus  &r  by 
an  obscure  and  very  difficult  route,  but  taken  pains  to  clear  out 
two  roads  from  Greenville  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  attract 
and  divert  the  attention  of  the  Indians  while  he  marched  upon 
neither.  But  his  generalship  proved  of  no  avails  The  Little 
Turtle  was  too  wary  a  leader  to  be  taken  by  surprise — to  say 
nothing  of  the  desertion  of  a  villain  named  Newman,  an  officer 
in  the  duarter-master  General's  department,  who  gave  the 
Indians  warning  of  Wayne's  advance.  Little  Turtle  there- 
upon retired  to  the  Rapids ;  and  having  been  apprised  by  the 
deserter  of  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  detemuned  to  give 
battle,  and  made  dispositions  for  that.object. 

Having  learned  on  the  12th,  from  Indian  prisoners  who  were 
brought  in,  the  position  of  the  enemy,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
British  garrison  at  the  Rapids,  and  being  yet  desirous  of  bring 
ingthe  Indians  to  terms,  if  possible,  without  the  farther  efiusion 
of  blood,  the  American  commander  despatched  another  messen- 
ger of  peace.  The  name  of  the  envoy  selected  for  the  occasion 
was  Miller — a  man  who  had  been  so  long  a  captive  among 
the  Indians  as  to  have  acquired  their  language.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly reluctant  to  undertake  the  hazardous  enterprise.  But 
being  strongly  urged  upon  the  service,  with  an  assurance  fiom 
the  General  that  eight  of  the  Indian  warriors,  who  were  prison- 
ers,  should  be  held  as  pledges  of  his  safety,  he  at  last  assented — 
taking  two  of  the  prisoners,  a  warrior  and  a  squaw,  along  with 
him.  He  was  received  in  a  very  hostile  mood,  and  his  life 
threatened.    But  addressing  them  in  their  own  laoguage^ 
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jiAjiBg  a  flafr,  and  explaining  the  object  of  his  visit,  the  menac- 
ing blow  was  suspended,  and  he  was  placed  in  confinement 
while  the  Ghie6  deliberated  in  council  upon  the  letter  firom  the 
General,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  Assuring  them  that  every 
prisoner  in  the  American  camp  would  be  put  to  death  unless  he 
should  be  sent  back  in  safety  before  the  16th,  he  was  liberated 
on  the  preceding  day — ^witb  a  message  to  Wa3rne,  that  if  he 
waited  where  he  was  ten  dajrs,  they  would  then  treat  with  him, 
but  if  be  advanced  at  an  earlier  day  they  would  fight  Impatient 
of  delay,  however,  Wayne  had  taken,  up  his  line  of  march  on 
the  I5th — the  day  of  Miller's  release.  The  message  which  he 
met  did  not  check  his  advance,  and  the  General  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rapids  on  the  18th.  The  19th  was  occupied 
in  reconnoitring  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  throwing  up 
a  slight  fortification  for  the  protection  of  the  stores,  which  was 
appropriately  named  Fort  Deposite. 

The  enemy  bad  taken  post  behind  a  thick  wood,  rendered 
almost  inaccessible  by  a  dense  growth  of  undei^brush  and  fallen 
timber,  marking  the  track  of  a  tornado,  and  almost  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort  that  had  been  erected  by  Simcoe.  Their  left 
was  secured  by  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river.  The  Americans 
advanced  for  the  attack  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  At 
about  ten  o'clock,  having  proceeded  nearly  five  miles,  the  ad- 
vance guard,  commanded  by  Major  Price,  received  so  brisk  a 
fire  £rom  the  enemy,  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods  and  the 
tall  grass,  as  to  compel  it  to  fidl  back.  The  ground  was  most 
happily  chosen  by  the  enemy  for  their  mode  of  warfare,  so  ob- 
structed and  difficult  of  access  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
ibr  the  cavalry  to  act.  Immediately  on  the  attack  upon  the 
corps  of  Major  Price,  the  legion  was  formed  in  two  lines  and 
moved  rapidly  forward.  The  thick  forest  and  old  broken  wood 
already  described,  extended  to  the  left  of  the  army  several  miles — 
the  right  resting  on  the  river.  The  Indians  were  formed  in 
three  lines  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and  ex- 
tending for  about  two  ihiles  at  right  angles  with  the  river.  The 
American  commander  soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  his 
fire,  and  the  extent  of  his  lines,  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
enemy  to  turn  his  left  flank.  The  second  line  was  thereupon 
ordered  to  advance  in  support  of  the  first,  while,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  Scott  was  directed  with  his  KentucMans  to  turn  th^  en€b 
VOL.  ij.  49 
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vafs  right  In  concert  with  this  morement,  the  fiont  line  was 
ordered  by  Cienerai  Wayne  to  charge  with  trailed  arms,  and 
rouse  the  Indians  from  their  covert  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
Having  started  tham  up,  the  Americans  were  directed  to  fire, 
and  charge  them  so  closely  as  to  allow  no  time  for  re-load- 
ing. The  open  ground  by  the  river  permitted  the  movements 
of  cavalry,  with  which  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  was  gained 
and  turned.  Indeed,  such  were  the  promptness  of  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  of 
the  first  line  of  infantry,  that  the  Indians,  together  with  the  De- 
troit militia  and  volunteers,  wero  driven  from  all  their  coverts  in 
80  brief  a  space  of  time  that  the  mounted  men,  though  making 
every  possible  exertion  to  press  forward,  were  many  of  them 
unable  to  gain  their  proper  positions  to  participate  in  the  action. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
embarrassments  of  the  ground  already  enumerated,  were  driven 
more  than  two  miles,  by  a  force  of  less  than  half  their  numbers 
actually  engaged.  The  victory  was  complete  and  decisive; 
both  Indians  and  their  alUes,  composed  of  the  <<  mixed  multi- 
tude" already  mote  than  cmce  referred  to,  abandoning  themselves 
to  flight  in  terror  and  dismay, — Cleaving  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  Americans.  The  commanding  General 
staled  in  his  official  report  of  the  action,  that  <<  it  was  terminate 
^  ed  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the  British  garrison," — 
the  pursuit  having  continued  until  they  were  within  reach  of 
diose  guns.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded, 
inclucbng  oflScers,  was  one  hundred  and  seven.  Among  the 
slain  was  Captain  Campbell,  commanding  the  cavalry,  who  fell 
in  the  first  chaige.* 

The  loss  of  the  Indians  is  not  known.  It  must,  however,  have 
been  very  severe.  Seven  Nations  were  engaged  in  the  action, 
viz:  the  Miamb,  Wyandots,  the  Pottawattamies,  Delawaies, 

•  Itwu  in  this  memorable  action  that  Captain  Solomon  (now  Gknefml  Van  Rens- 
Mlier)  of  Albany,  an  officer  of  dragoons,  raoeived  a  wonnd  in  Ihe  eMnmencemeDt 
of  the  battle,  by  being  shot  throogh  the  lungs.  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  nko 
in  the  battle,  states,  in  his  Meraoira,  that  Van  Rensselaer  kept  his  horse,  and  coo- 
tinned  fighting  vntil  the  blood  spurted  from  his  month  and  nostrils.  General  Van 
Rensselaer  was  afterwaxd  dreadfully  wounded  in  half  a  doien  places,  at  the  daring 
Msanlt  upon  ^ueenston  Heights  in  1819.  He  yet  lives,  and,  after  having  served 
the  State  of  New-York  several  years  as  Adjutant  Gkneral,  and  been  lepeatedlj 
elected  to  Congress,  has  fbr  the  last  fifteen  yean  held  the  office  of  Fost-onaslw  in 
Albany. 
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Shawanese,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  a  portion  of  the  Senecas. 
All  the  Chiefi  of  the  Wyandots  engaged  in  the  battle,  being  nine 
in  number,  were  killed.*  Great  slaughter  was  made  by  the 
legionary  cavalry  in  the  pursuit,  so  many  of  the  savages  being 
cut  down  with  the  sabre,  that  the  title  of  ^  Lang  Knives^ 
years  before  given  to  the  Americans,  was  brought  again  into 
general  use  among  thelndians.t  It  was  believed  by  many  that 
the  Indians  would  not  have  incurred  this  signal  disaster  had 
the  advice  of  the  LUtle  Turtle  been  heeded.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  a  general  engagement  at  that  time,  and  it  has 
even  been  asserted  that  he  was  rather  inclined  to  peace.  Dur- 
ing the  night  preceding  the  engagement,  the  Chiefi  of  the  se- 
veral tribes  were  in  council,  and  a  proposition  was  submitted 
to  make  a  night  attack  upon  the  Americans  in  their  encamp- 
ment The  proposal  was  overruled,  and  a  general  engagement 
on  the  following  morning  was  determined  upon.  Little  Tur- 
tle alone  was  opposed  to  the  plan,  while  Blue  Jacket^  a 
Shawanese  warrior  of  high  character  and  influence,  strenuously 
supported  the  course  adopted  by  the  council.  Colonel  IWKee 
was  in  the  council,  and  is  beUev^  to  have  urged  the  Indians  to 
fight  Little  Turtle  was  inspired  with  a  presentiment  that 
they  could  not  successfully  encounter  the  Black  Snake.  '<  We 
"  have  beaten  the  enemy,"  said  the  Turtle^  "  twice,  under  sepa- 
'<rate  commandeis.  We  cannot  expect  the  same  good  for 
**  tune  always  to  attend  us.  The  Americans  are  now  led  by  a 
^  chief  who  never  sleeps.  The  night  and  the  day  are  alike  to  him : 
^  and  during  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  marching  upon  our 
^  villages,  notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  young  men, 
^<  we  have  never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of  it 
*^  There  is  something  whispers  me  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen 
^<  to  his  offers  of  peace."  For  holding  language  like  this,  he  was 
reproached  by  some  of  the  Chiefe  with  cowardice,  and  that  end- 
ed the  conference.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  an  imputation  which 
he  was  conscious  he  had  never  merited,  he  would  have  laid  the 
Tcviler  dead  at  his  feet ;  but  his  was  not  the  bravery  of  an  as- 
sassin. Suppressing  his  resentment,  he  took  part  in  the  battle, 
and  performed  his  duty  with  his  wonted  bravery.  The  event 
proved  that  he  had  iiot  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  tba 

«  1>iik«>s  Book  ofthe  Indiuifl.       f  TliataiMi*«Zif«i  of  tho  Indian  Chi«fik 
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character  of  Wayne ;  and  that  his  rival,  Blue  Jacket^  though 
equally  brave,  was  less  of  a  prophet  than  himself* 

Excepting  the  militia  and  refugees  gathered  about  Detroit, 
the  British  or  Canadian  authorities  took  no  part  in  the  battle ; 
but  the  direction  in  which  ran  their  sympathies  could  not  be 
mistaken,  firom  the  tone  of  a  somewhat  tart  correspondence  oc^ 
curring  after  the  battle^  between  General  Wayne  and  Major 
Campbell,  commanding  the  British  garrison.  On  the  day  after 
the  engagement,  Major  Campbell  addressed  a  note  to  General 
Wayne,  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  an  Ameri- 
can force  at  a  point  almost  within  reach  of  his  guns,  and  asking 
in  what  light  he  was  to  view  such  near  approaches  to  the  garrison 
which  he  had  the  honor  to  conunand^  General  Wayne^  with- 
out questioning  the  propriety  of  the  interrogatory)  replied,  that 
even  were  the  Major  entitled  to  an.  answer,  '<  the  most  full  and 
"  satis&ctory  one  was  announced  the  day  before  from  the  muzzles 
<'  of  his  small  arms,  in  an  action  with  a  horde  of  savages  in  the 
^  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  which  terminated  gloriously  to  the 
'<  American  arms."  But,  added  the  Greneral,  ^  had  it  continued 
''until  the  Indians  were  driven  under  the  influence  of  the  fort 
'<  and  guns  mentioned,  they  would  not  have  much  impeded  the 
''progress  of  the  victorious  army  under  my  command,  as  no 
"  such  post  was  established  at  th^  commencement  of  the  present 
"war  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States."  Major 
Campbell  rejoined,  complaining  that  men,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  were  approaching  within  pistol  shot  of  his  works,  where 
his  Majesty's  flag  was  flying,  and  threatened  hostilities  should 
such  insults  to  that  flag  be  continued.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  General  Wayne  caused  the  fort  to  be  closely  reconnoiter- 
ed  in  every  direction.  It  was  found  to  be  a  strong  and  r^rular 
work,  with  two  bastions  upon  the  rear  ahd  most  accessible  fiice 
of  it,  mounting  eight  pieces  of  artillery  upon  that  side  and  four 
upon  the  front  £sK:ing  the  river.  This  chity  having  been  dis- 
charged, General  Wayne  addressed  a  letter  to  the  British  com- 
mander, disclaiming,  of  course,  as  Major  Campbell  had  pre- 
viously done,  any  desire  to  resort  to  harsh  measures ;  but  de- 
nouncing the  erection  of  that  foitress  as  the  highest  act  of  ag- 
gression toward  the  United  States,  and  requiring  him  to  desist 

*  Schoolormft'fTmTels.    Tbatcfaer.    Dnko. 
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firmn  any  &ither  act  of  hostility^  and  to  retire  with  his  troops  to 
the  nearest  British  post  occupied  by  British  troops  at  the  peace 
of  1783.  To  this  requisition,  Major  Campbell  answered  that 
he  should  not  abandon  the  post  at  the  summons  of  any  power 
whatever,  unless  in  compliance  with  orders  from  those  under 
whom  he  served.  He  likewise  again  warned  the  American 
commander,  not  to  approach  within  the  reach  of  his  guns  with- 
out expecting  the  consequences  that  would  attend  it. 

The  only  notice  taken  of  this  last  letter  was,  by  immediately 
setting  fire  to,  and  destroying  every  thing  within  view  of  the 
fort,  and  even  under  the  muzzles  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
guns.  But  no  attempt  was  made  by  Major  Campbell  to  cany  his 
threat  into  execution.  Among  the  property  thus  destroyed  were 
bams  and  fields  of  com,  above  and  below  the  fort,  together  with 
"  the  barns,  stores,  and  property  of  Colonel  M'Kee,  the  British 
"  Indian  Agent  and  principal  stimulator  of  the  war  between  the 
^  United  States  and  the  savages.'^  The  American  army  lay 
three  days  before  the  fort,  when  it  retumed  to  the  Grand  Glaize, 
«rriviDg  at  that  place  on  the  28th  of  August.  A  vast  destrac- 
tion  of  Indian  property  took  place  during  this  expedition.  The 
Miamis  and  Grand  Glaize  ran  through  the  heart  of  the  country 
of  the  hostile  Indians.  "  The  very  extensive  and  highly  cul- 
"  tivated  fields  and  gardens  showed  the  work  of  many  hands. 
^  The  margins  of  those  beautiful  rivers  the  Miamis  of  the  lakes, 
"  and  the  Au  Glaize,"  wrote  General  Wayne,  "appeared  like  one 
"  continued  village  for  many  miles ;  nor  have!  ever  before  be- 
<<  held  such  immense  fields  of  com  in  any  part  of  America,  from 
"  Canada  to  Florida."!  All  were  laid  waste  for  twenty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  forts  erected  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  Indians. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  were  grievously 
disappointed  in  the  conduct  of  Major  Campbell  during  the  ac- 
tion. Among  the  papers  of  Captain  Brant,  is  the  copy  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  him  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  in  April,  1799,  where- 
in the  Baronet  is  reminded  of  various  wrongs  alleged  to  have 
been  suffered  by  the  Indians,  at  the  hands  even  of  his  Majesty's 
govemment.  The  following  remarkable  passage  in  this  letter 
induces  a  belief  that  the  Indians  expected  that,  in  the  event  of 

*  I^etter  of  General  Wayne.    State  Papers,  Vol.  lY. 
t  Ijett0roCO«a«iil  WiqnMtotheSaGntaryofWsr. 
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defeat,  the  gmaon  would  c<Hne  to  their  soocor,  or,  at  least,  that 
the  gates  of  the  fortress  would  be  thrown  open  to  them  as  a 
place  of  refuge  on  their  retreat : — ^^  In  the  first  place,"  wrote  the 
Mohawk  Chief  to  Sir  John,  <'  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  a  war 
<<  to  assist  the  English-— then  left  in  the  lurch  at  the  peace,  to 
<<  fight  alone  until  they  could  make  peace  for  themselves.  After 
^  repeatedly  defeating  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
"  they  sent  Commissioners  to  endeavor  to  get  peace,  the  Indians 
<<  were  so  advised  as  prevented  them  firom  listening  to  any  terms, 
<<  and  hopes  were  given  to  them  of  assistance.  A  fort  was  even 
"  built  in  their  country,  under  pretence  of  giving  refiige  in  case 
^'  of  necessity ;  but  when  that  time  came,  the  gates  were  shut 
<<  against  them  as  enemies.  They  were  doubly  injured  by  this, 
<<  because  they  relied  on  it  for  support,  and  were  deceived.  Was 
*^  it  not  for  this  reliance  of  mutual  support,  their  conduct  would 
<<  have  been  different.  I  imagine  that  your  own  knowledge  of 
^  these- things,  and  judgment,  will  point  out  to  you  the  necessity 
*<  of  putting  the  line  of  conduct  with  the  Indians  on  a  more 
^  honorable  footing,  and  come  as  nigh  as  possible  to  what  it  was. 
*^  in  the  time  of  your  fiither." 

Considering  the  distance,  and  the  difiiculties  of  travelling  at 
tiiattime,  intelligence  of  the  disaster  which  had  beftdloi  his  Indian 
finends  was  very  rapidly  conveyed  to  Governor  Simcoe  at  Nia- 
gara, and  by  him  communicated  to  Captain  Brant  in  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

GovEaNoa  Simcoe  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Navy  Hall,  2Sth  August,  1794. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  understand  that  the  Indians  and  Wa3me  had  an  acti(»i  on 
the  2(Hh  near  McCormack's ;  that  the  Indians,  who  amounted 
to  nine  hundred,  retreated  with  the  loss  of  some  principal  chiefs 
of  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  and  Shawanese ;  a  deserter  reports  that 
the  Americans  lost  au  hundred  men. 

"The  Wyandots,  and  a  fiiend*  of  your's,  most  gallantly 
covered  the  retreat. 

"The  Indians  having  retreated  to  the  Miami  Bay,  Mejor 
Campbell  was  summoned  to  deliver  the  post,  which  of  course 

•  Although  the  fact  doei  not  appear,  yeC  it  is  boUavad  diat  a  goadlj  Bonbar  of 
Mohawk  wanion  wero  in  the  battle  afunit  WayiM^  and  Bnal  wta  likewiie  to 
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he  refused,  and  reports  that  he  considered  it  tenable  against 
Wayne's  force. 

"  The  Indians  having  placed  their  women  and  children  in 
safety,  have  again  moved  forward  to  an  advantageous  position, 
I  imagine  Swan  Creek,  where  they  wait  for  reinforcements,  and 
I  hope  will  recover  their  spirits. 

"  All  the  militia  on  the  La  Branche  are  gone  to  Detroit. 

<<  I  shall  proceed  in  the  first  vessel,  and  am,  in  great  haste, 
your  fedthful  humble  servant,  ^  <<  J.  G.  Simcoe. 

«  To  Captain  Brant/' 

The  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
not  having  yet  been  adjusted,  and  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions continuing  still  a  probable  event,  it  suited  not  the  Canadian 
authorities  to  allow  the  Indians  to  conclude  a  peace,  notwith- 
standing their  signal  overthrow.  The  north-western  posts, 
moreover,  within  the  territory  not  only  of  the  far  west,  but 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  New- York,  were  obstinate- 
ly retained,  while  an  attempt  was  made  to  grasp  additional  terri- 
tory on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  during  the  Sum< 
mer  of  this  year,  that  Captain  Williamson  commenced  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Great  Sodus  Bay,  about  forty  miles  from  Oswego ; 
and  in  this  same  month  of  August,  Governor  Simcoe  despatched 
Lieut  SheafT  to  that  place,  to  demand  by  what  authority  such  an 
establishment  was  forming,  and  that  it  should  be  immediately  re- 
linquished.* General  Simcoe  himself,  pursuant  to  the  intimation 
in  his  letter  to  Brant,  hastened  to  the  west,  as  also  did  the  Chief, 

have  been  in  the  field  with  them.  Several  yean  afterward,  Brant  stated  these  facts 
in  a  eonversatioo  with  the  Tenertble  Jacob  Snell,  Esq.  yet  living  (1837)  in  Pala« 
tine.  The  Chief  stated  to  Mr.  Snell  that  be  obtained  the  ammunition  used  by  the 
InittenSi  himself,  at  Cluebec,  and  that  he  should  have  led  his  Mohawks  in  person  but 
waa  detained  by  sickness. 

*  MarshalL  Captain  Williamson  being  absent  from  Sodus  at  the  time  of  Lieut, 
Siksaff's  visit,  that  officer  left  a  written  declaration  of  which  the  following  is  a  co« 
py :— ^  I  am  ooounanded  to  declare  that,  during  the  inezecution  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  until  the  existing  difficult 
ties  respecting  it  shall  be  mutually  and  finally  adjusted,  the  taking  poesession  of  any 
fmit  of  the  Indian  territory,  either  for  the  purposes  of  war  or  sovereignty,  is  held  to 
bn  a  ifiract  violation  of  his  Britannic  Mijeety's  rigjhts,  as  they  unqoestionahly  existed 
before  the  treaty,  and  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  interrupt,  and  in  its  progress  to 
destroy,  that  good  understanding  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  his  Britannio 
Bdajesty  and  the  United  States  of  America.    I  therelbre  require  you  to  denst  firooi 
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attended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  warriors— -evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  in  the  exercise  of  an  unfriendly 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  against  the  United 
States*  The  Governor  was  at  the  fort  near  the  battle-field,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  as  also  were  Captain  Brant  and  Colo- 
nel M'Kee.  The  Indians  had  already  made  some  advances  to 
General  Wayne  toward  a  negotiation  for  peace ;  but  their  at- 
tention was  diverted  by  Simcoe  and  Brant,  who  invited  a  coun- 
cil of  the  hcKstile  nations  to  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the  Der 
troit  river  on  the  10th  of  October.  This  invitation  was  accept- 
ed, as  also  was  an  invitation  from  General  Wayne,  who  was  met 
by  a  few  of  their  Chiefs ;  so  that  the  wily  savages  were  in  &ct 
sitting  in  two  councils  at  once,  balancing  chances,  and  preparing 
to  make  peace  only  in  the  event  of  finding  little  further  encou- 
ragemelit  to  fight. 

At  the  council  on  the  10th  of  October,  the  Wyandot  Chiefs  ad- 
dressed Governor  Simcoe  as  follows : — 

"  Father  :  We  request  of  you  to  give  your  sentiments  can- 
didly :  we  have  been  these  many  years  in  wars  and  troubles : 
you  have,  from  time  to  time,  promised  us  your  assistance. 
When  is  your  promise  to  be  fulfilled  ?" 

Their  Fate(er'8  Answer. 

"  Children  :  Your  question  is  very  difEicult  to  be  answered. 
I  will  relate  an  ancient  history,  perhaps  before  any  of  you  here 
were  bom.  When  I  first  came  into  this  country,  I  found  it  in 
the  possession  of  your  fathers,  the  French.  We  soon  becanoe 
enemies  of  each  other.  In  time,  the  Great  Spirit  above  gave 
the  conquest  in  my  favor.  In  those  da3rs  the  United  States 
were  my  subjects.  We  lived  in  this  state  for  many  years  after. 
At  last  the  Americans  began  to  act  independently,  which  caused 
a  rupture  between  us.  The  contest  lasted  for  a  while.  At  last 
we  made  peace.  From  that  period  they  have  been  encroaching 
upon  your  lands.  I  looked  on  as  a  spectator — never  would  say 
a  word ;  they  have  even  named  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  Ohio. 

"  Children  :  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ohio  is  your 
right  and  title.  I  have  given  orders  to  the  commandant  of  Fort 
Miami  to  fire  on  the  Americans  whenever  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance again.  I  will  go  down  to  Q^uebec,  and  lay  your 
grievances  before  the  great  man.    From  thence  they  will  bd  fbiv 
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warded  to  tbe  King,  your  Ikther.  Next  Spring  you  will  know 
the  result  of  every  thing,  what  you  and  I  will  do." 

The  particulars  of  this  council,  and  the  labors  of  GoTemor 
Simcoe  and  Captain  Brant  in  otherwise  tampering  with  the 
Indians,  transpired  through  some  prisoners  taken  by  General 
Wayne,  and  also  through  the  means  of  a  confidential  deputation 
of  the  Wyandots  of  Sandusky,  who  were  disposed  to  peace.  Ac- 
cording to  their  statements,  Governor  Simcoe  advised  them  not 
to  listen  to  any  terms  of  pacification,  which  did  not  secure  to 
them  their  long-contes|ted  boundary.  He  moreover  proposed  to 
them  to  convey  all  their  lands  west  of  that  river  to  the  King,  in 
trust,  that  a  pretext  might  be  furnished  for  a  direct  interposition 
of  his  Majesty's  arms  in  their  behalf.  In  furtherance  of  this 
object,  he  advised  them  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until 
the  Spring  following ;  when  a  great  council  of  all  the  warriors 
and  tribes  should  take  place,  which  might  call  upon  the  British 
for  assistance.  The  English  would  at  that  time  be  prepared  to 
attack  ^  Aniericans  from  every  quarter,  and  would  drive  them 
back  across  the  Ohio,  and  compel  the  restoration  to  the  Indians 
of  their  lands. 

Captaia  Brant's  counsel  was  to  the  same  efEscU  He  told  them 
to  keep  a  good  heart  and  be  strong ;  to  do  as  their  &ther  ad- 
vised ;  that  he  woul4  return  home  at  present  with  his  warriors, 
and  come  again  in  the  Spring  with  a  stronger  force.  They  would 
then  have  the  whole  Summer  before  them  for  operations,  and 
the  Americans  would  not  be  able  to  stand  before  them.  He  had 
always  been  successful,  and  with  the  force  they  would  then  be 
able  to  bring  into  the  field,  he  would  ensure  them  a  victory. 
He  told  them,  however,  that  he  could  not  attack  the  Americans 
at  that  time,  as  it  could  do  no  good,  but  would  bring  them  out 
against  the  Indians  with  more  troops  in  the  Winter.  He  there- 
fore advised  the  Ghie£si  to  amuse  the  Americans  with  a  prospeet 
of  peace  imtil  the  Spring,  when  the  Indians  might  be  able  to 
fiUl  upon  and  vanquish  them  unexpectedly. 

There  was  considerable  division  of  opinion  in  the  council ; 
the  Wyandots  being  inclined  to  peace,  and  also  portions  of 
tbe  other  tribes.  But  large  presents  were  given,  and  the  coun« 
sels  of  Brant  and  Governor  Simcoe  prevailed — the  Indians  re- 
turning to  their  temporary  homes,  consisting  of  huts  and  tent3 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort  at  the  RapidSt  Captaii^  Brant| 
VOL.  lit  50 
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however,  left  these  councils  under  high  displeasure  toward  the 
Chie&  of  the  three  principal  tribes,  in  consequence  of  some  ne- 
glect which  he  construed  into  an  insult  What  was  the  pre- 
eise  nature  of  the  circumstances,  his  papers  do  not  disclose. 
Bnt  among  those  papers,  is  a  letter  from  seven  of  the  Chiefe 
of  those  tribes,  couched  in  terms  of  humble  apology.  The 
following  passages  are  cited  from  this  letter  : — 

^  The  Chie&  of  the  three  nations  are  very  sorry,  and  in  great 
trouble,,  that  Ccrfonel  Brant  was  obliged  to  leave  them  so  preci* 
pitately ;  that  it  was  their  intention  to  be  in  the  greatest  friend- 
ship with  him^  and  that  they  intended  to  hold  council  with  him 
immediately  after  that  with  the  Governor  was  finished. 

^  They  sincerely  hope  Colonel  Brant  will  take  their  apology 
for  not  waiting  upon  him  when  his  messenger  arrived  with  his 
pipe.  They  own  themselves  much  in  &ult,  but  axe  willing  by 
their  fiiture  services  to  convince  him  that  they  esteem  and  honoi 
him. 

^'  In  token  of  firiendship  they  send  Colonel  Brant  their  Union 
belt  of  wampum,  as  a  pledge  that  they  now  will,  and  their  chil- 
dren in  future  generations  will,  be  in  peace  and  imity  with  him 
and  the  Six  Nations,  and  wish  a  correspondence  to  commence 
immediately  by  exjNress  between  them^  on  the  most  friendly 
terms. 

^  They  have  heard  with  grief  that  Colonel  Brant  departed 
hence  with  a  heavy  heart  and  ftill  of  sorrow  for  their  ne^U 
geoice  and  mi8behavior,~and  therefore  send  him  an  additional 
string  of  wampum  to  enlighten  his  heart,  and  renew  fii^idship 
with  him.''* 

Such  was  the  posture  of  Indian  aftairs  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
1794 ;  and  the  prospect  then  was,  certainly,  that  another  cam- 
paign of  active  hostilities  must  ^isue.  But  it  was  otherwise  or- 
dered. The  Indians  th^nselves  were  growing  weary  of  the 
contest,  and  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  they  could 
not  contend  successfully  against  the  Americans,  of  whose  leader. 
General  Wayne^  they  stood  in  great  fear.    Before  the  close  oi 

*  This  letter,  or  **  speech  "  as  it  waB  called,  was  signed  as  follows — tke  names 
being  written  in  foil  by  a  gentleman  named  William  Bafley,  who  subscribes  the  pft- 
per  as  a  witness,  and  each  Chief  drawing  his  own  mark  mdely  with  the  pen  :— 
AatrsBUA,  the  mark  of  a  Fox:  Sowosat — a  Beaver:  CLuaqbbwon — a  Crmui 
CncHBHWASKisBBauA— a  Hatched :  BovBiiAWCirTUS— a  Wo{f:  GhiwsowAUfSB— « 
TyrtU:  ChArTnu--9B  Jhntw-head, 
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the  season,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  warriors  from  a  distance 
were  re-crossing  the  Mississippi,  declaring  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  longer  to  fight  In  March,  the  difficulties  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of 
Mr.  Jay,  which,  despite  the  influence  of  France  and  the  fierce 
•clamors  of  the  democratic  opposition.  General  Washington  had 
the  sagacity  and  firmness  to  ratify ;  so  that  the  Indians  were  de- 
prived of  even  the  expectation  of  farther  assistance  from  the  ac- 
customed quarter.  The  restlessness  of  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Mohawks  excepted,  had  been  quieted  by  the  victory  of  Wayne  ^ 
so  that  no  farther  support  could  be  anticipated  from  that  direc-  ' 
tion.  The  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was,  that  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  concluded  with  the  hostile  Indians  by  Ge- 
neral Wayne,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  the  long,  expensive, 
and  destructive  war,  which  had  for  so  many  years  desolated  that 
frontier,  was  terminated  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  laaspiage  of  Captain  Brant  in  one  of  his 
speeches  delivered  long  afterward,  <^  the  Indians,  convinced  by 
^  those  in  the  Miami  fort,  and  other  circumstances,  that  they 
''were  mistaken  in  their  expectations  of  any  assistance  from 
"  Great  Britain,  did  not  longer  oppose  the  Americans  with  their 
''wonted  unanimity.  The  consequence  was,  that  Oeneral 
"  Wayne,  by  the  peaceable  language  he  held  to  them,  induced 
"them  to  hold  a  treaty  at  his  own  head-quarters,  in  which  he 
"  concluded  a  peace  entirely  on  his  own  terms."  With  this 
event  closed  the  military  career  of  Joseph  Brant— Thayendane- 
gea. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Thayendanesea  in  dvil  life— Hia  actiyity — ^His  efibrta  to  accelerate  the  dyflization 
ctYoB  people — ^Diffioalties  respecting  the  title  to  has  lands— Sooeeaaive  Coondls 
and  Speeches'-Ooveroor  Shnooe  leaves  the  proTinoe— Captaio  Claiaa  appointed 
to  the  Indian  Agency — ^President  Russell — ^Brant's  Speeches  asserting  the  abso* 
Ime  Independence  and  Nationality  of  hispeople — ^Letter  to  Sir  John  Johnson — 
Correspondence  with  Lord  Dorchester — The  Connt  de  Puisy — Letter  of  Brant 
to  Thomas  Morris— Sharp  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Johnson — The  St.  Re- 
fis  and  Caughnawaga  Indians,  and  the  State  of  New- York  involTed  in  the  land 
controversy — Brant's  difficult ies  with  the  Caughna wages — ^Letter  to  Thomas 
Morris — Brant's  visit  to  the  Caughnawasas^Council — Satisfactory  explanations 
—Fresh  difficulties  at  home— Norton's  Alission  to  En^and^Plots  a^tnst  the 
character  of  Brant — Ali^iation  of  some  of  his  friends — Conspiracy  to  depose  litm 
-»Red  Jacket  and  Farmer's  Brother  active  in  the  plot — Character  of  Red  Jacket 
^Brant  deposed  by  an  illegal  Council — Letter  to  tne  Duke  of  Northumberiand — 
A  le^^al  Council  convoked— Brant  meets  his  accusers,  and  defends  himself — 
Another  Council— Speech  of  Brant — ^Acquitted  of  all  churges  against  hioa— 
Council  aAer  the  return  of  Norton  from  England — ^ProceedinfiB  of  Red  Jacket's 
Council  nullified — ^Brant  re-instated — Letter  to  the  Duke  of  NortbuinberlaDd — 
Letter  of  the  Duke  in  reply— Last  letter  of  Brant  to  the  Duke. 

The  termination  of  Brant's  military  life  brought  not  there- 
with a  state  of  inactivity.  The  proverbial  indolence  of  his  race 
in  regard  to  all  matters  excepting  the  war-path  and  the  chase, 
was  not  a  characteristic  of  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  history 
of  man  scarcely  supplies  a  parallel  instance  of  such  active,  unre- 
miuing,  and  unwearied  public  service,  as  well  in  the  council  as 
in  the  field,  as  was  performed  by  this  celebrated  man,  from  the 
day  when  he  first  fleshed  his  youthfiil  tomahawk  at  Lake 
George,  until  his  death  more  than  half  a  century  afterward. 
The  war  of  the  American  Revolution  being  ended,  it  has  alrea- 
dy been  seen  that  he  early  thereafter  directed  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  his  na- 
tion. Nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  this  object  during  the  years  of 
his  active  interposition  in  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  western 
nations  with  the  United  States. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  which,  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  the  Six  Nations 
were  involved,  respecting  their  lands  in  the  State  of  New- York, 
the  adjustment  of  which  repeatedly  demanded  the  attention  of 
Captain  Brant.  There  were,  likewise,  similar  difficulties  to 
be  adjusted  with  the  purchasers  of  the  Connecticut  reserva- 
tion in  Ohio,  respecting  which  formal  negotiations  were  held. 
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Nor  did  these  constitute  all  his  troubles.    But  a  few  years  had 
elapsed  after  the  grant  of  the  Grand  River  country  had  been 
obtained^  before  difficulties  sprang  up  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Provincial  Oovemment,  in  r^ard  to  the  nature  of  the  title  by 
which  the  former  were  to  hold  their  new  possessions.    The 
Chief  and  his  people  supposed  that  the  territory  allotted  to  them 
had  been  conveyed  in  fee  by  a  perfect  title.    But  in  this  suppo- 
sition they  were  disappointed.    There  is  scarcely  a  finer  or 
more  inviting  section  of  country  in  North  America  than  the 
peninsula  formed  by  Lake  Ontario  on  the  east,  Lake  Erie  on 
the  south,  and  Lake  Huron  on  the  west — through  the  heart  of 
which  flows  the  Grand  River.    The  Indians,  therefore,  had  not 
long  been  in  the  occupancy  of  their  new  country,  before  the 
white  settlers  began  to  plant  themselves  down  in  their  nei^ 
borhood.     To  a  man  of  Brant's  sagacity,  it  was  at  once  obvious 
that  in  such  an  attractive  r^on  of  country  the  approach  of  the 
white  man  would  soon  circumscribe  the  hunting-grounds  of  his 
people,  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their  own  designated 
territory.    He  also  saW)  and  without  regret,  that  the  efiect 
would  be  to  drive  his  people  from  the  hunter  to  the  agricultural 
state ;  in  which  case,  while  his  territory  was  too  small  for  the 
former,  it  would  be  fiur  lai^er  than  would  be  necessary  for  the 
latter  condition  of  life.    As  a  comp^:isation  for  the  loss  of  his 
game,  therefore,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  sales  of  por- 
tions of  his  lands,  for  the  creation  of  an  immediate  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  and  of  leasing  other  portions  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  ensure  a  perpetual  revenue.    There  was  no  selfish  de^ 
sign  in  this  project,  farther  than  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
bis  own  fcNTtunes  were  idaitified  with  those  of  his  people.    How- 
ever covetous  Captain  Brant  may  have  been  of  honor  and  power, 
lie  was  neither  covetous  nor  mercenary  in  regard  to  property. 
In  one  of  his  speeches  he  declared,  with  all  solemnity,  that  he 
had  never  appropriated  a  dollar  of  money,  or  its  value  in  other 
property,  belonging  to  his  nation,  to  his  own  use.    Nor  had  he 
ever  charged  his  nation  a  dollar  for  his  services,  or  even  for  his 
personal  expenses,  in  all  the  journeys  he  had  performed  upon 
tfaeir  business.    All   his  personal  wants,  under  all  circuuh 
BtSEnces,  had  been  supplied  from  his  own  private  funds. 

^here  W9B  another  consideration  connected  with  his  desire 
to  make  sales  and  leases  of  lands  to  white  settlers.    He  was 
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anxious  to  promote  the  civilization  of  his  people  ^  and  in  his 
first  negotiations  with  General  Haidimand,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  scho<4- 
house ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  £sfect,  that  the  first  temple  erected 
for  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  Upper  CaiMda,  was  built  by 
the  Chief  of  a  people  recently  pagan  ;  and  the  first  bell  which 
summoned  the  people  to  the  house  of  prayer  in  that  province 
on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  was  carried  thither  by  hiuL  In  the 
furtherance  of  his  plans  of  civilization,  the  Chief  knew  very 
well  that  an  increasing  contiguous  white  population  would  be 
the  means  of  introducing  such  of  the  common  arts  and  employ- 
ments of  life,  as  would  materially  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  his  people,  while  at  the  same  time  their  prqgress 
in  civilization  would  be  greatly  accelerated. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  commenced  disposing  of  some  small 
portions  of  land,  than  the  colonial  government  raised  objections. 
It  was  alleged  that  his  title  was  imperfect — that  a  pre-emptive 
right  to  the  soil  had  been  retained  by  the  government ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  Indians  had  no  right  to  sell  a  rood  of 
ground,  since  it  was  their's  no  longer  than  they  thenoselves 
should  occupy  it  The  question  proved  a  fiuitful  source  of 
disagreement  Ibetween  the  parties,  and  of  perpetual  vexation  to 
the  old  Chief  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Council  after  council 
was  holden  upon  the  subject,  and  conference  after  conference ; 
while  quires  of  manuscript  speeches  and  arguments,  in  Bract's 
own  hand,  yet  remain  to  attest  the  sle^ess  vigUance  with 
which  he  watched  over  the  interests  of  his  people,  and  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  he  asserted  and  vmdicated  their  rights. 

Even  his  fi'iend  Grovemor  Simcoe  was  among  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  claim  of  the  Indians  to  the  fee  of  the 
soil,  and  in  one  iostance  attempted  to  curtail  their  grant  by  di- 
recting the  land  board  to  run  a  line  due  west  firom  the  head  o{ 
Lake  Ontario,  which  would  have  stripped  the  Mohawks  of  the 
fidrest  half  of  their  possessions.  On  examining  the  grant  firom 
Greneral  Haldimand,  however,  the  Governor  desisted  firom  this 
purpose ;  but  still  was  determined  that  the  Indians  should  neither 
lease  nor  sell  any  portion  of  their  grant,  nor  make  any  manner 
of  use  of  it,  excepting  such  portions  as  they  should  cultivate  witk 
their  own  hands.  By  these  proceedings,  the  situaticm  of  the 
Indians  was  rendered  truly  uncomfortable.  :  Reduced  to  a  nar^ 
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low  scrip  of  land  of  only  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  their  hunt- 
ing was  of  course  seriously  affected ;  while  their  skill  in  agricul- 
ture was  so  imperfect,  that  some  other  resources  were  indispen- 
sable to  their  sustenance. 

In  order  to  define  more  clearly  and  explicitly  the  rights  of 
the  Indians,  two  other  deeds  were  successively  framed  and  pre- 
sented for  their  acceptance-^both  of  which  were  promptly  re* 
jected,  as  being  less  favorable  than  their  original  grant.  Fi^ 
Daily,  in  1796,  Governor  Simcoe  visited  Grand  River  with  his 
councillors,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  he  said,  the  real 
wishes  and  condition  of  the  Indians.  A  Council  was  holden, 
and  the  Chief  delivered  an  elaborate  speech,  containing  the 
whole  history  of  the  grant,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
had  been  made,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  been  called  to  en« 
counter.  Among  other  objections,  it  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ibied by  the  Provincial  authorities,  as  a  pretext  for  dealing 
hardly  by  the  Indians,  that  the  government  had  been  deceived 
in  regard  to  the  location  and  value  of  the  territory.  General 
Haldimand  had  supposed  that  tlie  territory  in  question  lay  a  long 
distance  from  Niagara,  and  would  not  be  approached  by  a  white 
population  for  an  age  to  come.  These  assertions  were  sternly 
denied  by  Brant,  who  declared  that  the  Commander4n-chie^ 
at  the  time  of  making  the  grant,  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tiie  situation,  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  its  value. 

This  conference  with  Governor  Simcoe  resulted  in  nothing 
more  than  a  promise  that  the  speech  of  Thayendanegea  should 
be  forwarded  to  Lord  Dorchester.    Governor  Simcoe  left  the 
province  soon  afterward,  and  a  change  was  made  in  the  admi 
nifltration  of  the  Indian  department,  by  the  appointment  of  Cap- 
tain Glaus  to  the  Indian  agency  at  Niagara.    It  appears  that 
before  his  departure,  the  Governor  had  confirmed  sucK  sales 
as  had  been  previously  made  by  the  Indians ;  but  difficulties 
arose  on  making  the  surveys,  which  once  more  placed  every> 
thing  afloat.     The  consequence  was,  that  another  hearing  took 
place  before  Mr.  Glaus  at  Niagara,  in  October,  1796,  at  which, 
in  another  written  speech,  the  Chief  gave  a  historical  argument 
of  his  case.    From  portions  of  this  speech,  it  appears  that  Upper 
Canada  had  already  become  infested  with  unprincipled  land- 
jobbers,  who  were  the  especial  dislike  of  the  Chief.    "  I  cannot 
^  help  remarking,'*  said  he,  <<  that  it  appears  to  me  that  certain 
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'^  characters  here,  who  stood  behind  the  counter  during  the  last 
<^  war,  and  whom  we  knew  nothing  about,  are  now  dictating  to 
'^your  great  men  concerning  our  lands.  I  should  wish  to 
"  know  what  property  these  officious  persons  left  behind  them 
'<  in  their  own  country,  or  whether,  through  their  loyalty,  they 
<  eyer  lost  any !  I  doubt  it  much.  But  'tis  well  known  thai 
"  scarcely  a  man  amongst  us  but  what  sacrificed  more  or  less 
'<  property  by  leaving  oiu:  homes.  I  again  repeat,  that  if  these 
'<  officious  persons  have  made  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  property, 
<<  then  I  think  they  may  in  some  measure  be  allowed  to  inter- 
'<  fere,  although  it  may  be  well  known  that  personal  interest 
*'  prompts  them  to  it,  not  the  public  good,** 

This  speech,  the  Chief  declared,  should  be  his  final  eSoit  to 
obtain  justice  from  the  "  great  men  below  " — the  provincial  go- 
vernment meaning.  If  not  successful  there,  he  declared  his 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  England,  and  bringing  his  case  in 
person  before  the  King.  But  this  resolution  was  contingent, 
and  was  not  kept  On  the  departure  of  (Governor  Simooe,  the 
Executive  government  of  the  colony  devolved  upon  the  Hon. 
Peter  Russell,  President  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  pro* 
vince.  For  the  more  convenient  administration  of  the  Indian 
affidrs  of  the  province,  Mr.  Russell  was  clothed  with  all  the 
powers  upon  that  subject  previously  exercised  by  the  General- 
in-chief  at  (Quebec,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Superintendr 
ent-General  of  Indian  Affairs,  Sir  John  Johnson.  Captain 
Brant  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  subject  of  his  land  title  be? 
fore  Mr.  Russell,  and  he  speedily  succeeded  in  part  The  sales 
already  made  were  confirmed,  and  the  old  Chief  wrote  to  his 
firiend  and  correspondent,  Thomas  Morris,  Esq?,  then  a  lesir 
dent  of  Canandaigua,  that  their  difficulties  respecting  lands 
were  nearly  removed,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  hence- 
forth their  aflairs  would  go  on  to  their  satisfiiction.*  The 
basis  of  the  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the  acting  Governor, 
was,  that  the  lands  then  sold,  or  intended  to  be  sold,  by  the  In- 
dians, should  be  surrendered  to  the  government,  which,  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  agreement,  was  to  issue  grants  to  thd  per- 

«  Letter  to  Thooiae  Morrii,  Esq.,  July  30, 1797.  [Mr.  Monis  has  foraished  tiw 
author  with  a  package  of  letters  from  Capt  Brant,  written  between  the  years  1796 
and  1801,  which,  thou^  chiefly  upon  priTate  business,  hare  neveithelen 
fbond  of  use  in  the  present  woiIl] 
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wms  nominatad  as  parchasers  by  the  agent  transacting  the  land 
business  of  the  nation.  Captain  Brant  was  acting  in  that  capa- 
city. The  lands  were  of  course  to  be  mortgaged  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney. It  was,  moreover,  the  duty  of  the  Agent  to  appoint  three 
trustees,  to  receive  the  payments  in  trust  for  the  Indians,  and 
to  foreclose  the  mortgages  in  cases  of  default — ^the  lands  to  revert 
to  the  Indians.  Captain  Brant  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment to  the  letter  ;  but  the  government  failed  altogether  to  com- 
ply with  its  own  corresponding  duty.  Some  of  the  purchasers 
had  paid  their  interest  for  several  years,  but  could  not  obtain  their 
titles ;  others  died,  and  the  heirs  were  in  the  like  predicament, 
and  the  whole  business  became  involved  more  than  ever  in 
difficulty.  Added  to  all  which,  as  the  Indians  themselves  im- 
proved in  their  agricultural  labors,  the  system  of  possessing  all 
things  in  common  operated  unequally,  and  interposed  great  em- 
barrassments to  individual  industry.  But  so  long  as  the  govern- 
ment lefiised  to  the  Indians  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  fee 
of  the  soil,  the  nation  could  not  convey  any  portion  of  its  own 
domain  to  its  own  people.* 

There  were  other  difficulties  in  the  business,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate,  the  residt  of  all  which  was,  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  iu  fact  a  nullity.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Mo- 
hawks felt  themselves  to  be  an  independent  nation,  and  they,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  their  proud  and  indomitable 
Chief,  could  ill  brook  submission  to  such  a  species  of  guardian- 
ship. The  ^  satisfiiction"  arising  from  the  arrangemenC  under 
the  auspices  of  President  Russell,  was  consequently  of  but  short 
continuance,  and  the  Captain  was  compelled  to  fight  his  land  bat- 
tles over  again.  Many  were  the  councils  and  conferences  which 
succeeded,  in  all  of  which  Brant  was  the  principcd  speaker 
and  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  people  to  the  fee  of  their 
lands.  The  design  of  the  British  government  was  to  hold  the 
Indians  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
United  States ;  and  consequently  to  allow  them  merely  the  oc- 
cupancy of  lands  of  which  the  government  claimed  the  title. 
But  neither  the  Mohawks  nor  ttieir  indefatigable  leader  would 
listen  io  any  such  doctrine  ;  always,  on  all  occasions  asserting 

*  Memorial  of  John  Nortcn  to  the  M^rquii  of  Camdjn. 
VOL.   TI.  5} 
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their  own  conqdete  and  entire  independence  as  anotion.  They 
were  an  independent  nation  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk^  ar- 
gued the  Chief  in  one  of  his  speeches,*  and  were  the  undisputed 
owners  of  the  soil  of  their  countiy.  Thdr  right  in  this  respect 
had  never  been  questioned.  On  the  breaking  oul  of  the  war,  thej 
had  relinquished  their  countcy-^-their  M — because  ef  their 
friendship  and  loyalty  to  the  King.  '^  In  the  year  1775,"  said 
the  old  Chief  in  the  speech  now  referred  to,  ^  Lord  Dorchestei^ 
<<  then  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  at  a  very  numerous  council,  gave  us 
^  every  encouragement^  and  requested  us  to  assist  in  defending 
"-  their  country,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  defending  his  Mar 
'<  jesty's  possessions ;  stating,,  that  when  the  ha^py  day  of  peace 
^  should  arrive,  and  should  we  not  prove  successful  in  the  contest^ 
<^  that,  he  would  put  us  on  the  same  footing  in  which  we  stood  pre- 
^  vious  to  our  joining  him.  This  flattering  promise  was  pleas- 
^<  ing  to  us,  and  gave  us  spirit  to  embark  heartily  in  his  Majesty's 
^  cause.  We  took  it  for  granted  that  the  word  of  so  great  a 
^  man,  or  any  promises  of  a  public  nature,  would  ever  be  held 
^  sacred."  Again,  in  another  part  of  the  speech,  the  Captain 
remarked: — ^<We  were  promised  our  lands  for  our  service^ 
^  and  those  lands  we  were  to  hold  on  the  same  footing  with 
^'^  those  we  fled  from  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
*^  when  we  joined,.fought,  and  bled  in  your  cause.  Now  is  pub- 
^  lished  a  proclamation,  forbidding  us  leasing  those  very  lands 
'<  that  were  positivdy  given  us  in  lieu  of  dioee  of  which  we 
^<  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  soil.  This,  brothers,  is  surely  a 
"contradiction  that  the  least  discerning  person  amongst  you 
«<inust  perceive,  and  which  we  think  wonderful.  Of  those 
^  lands  we  have  forsaken,  we  sold,  we  leased,  and  we  gave 
^  away,  when  and  as  often  as  we  saw  fit,  without  hindrance  on 
^  the  part  of  your  government ;  f<Nr  your  government  well  knew 
^we  were  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  the  soil,  and  they  had  no 
'<  right  to  interfere  with  us  as  independent  nations."  In  support 
of  this  assertion,  the  Chief  proceeded  to  enumerate  various  sides 
and  gifts  of  their  lands ;  among  which  he  mentioned  the  large 
and  celebrated  tract  to  Sir  William  Johnsoii,  commonly  called 

^  Speech  delivered  ^t  a  meeting  oT  the  Chieft  end  waniore  at  Niagani  belbfe  Co> 
tonel  Shea£b^  Colond  Claus,  and  others,  in  Aiigost,  1803,  on  the  oecaskm  of  a 
goTemment  pxodamatiQa  forbidding  the  sale  or  leasing  of  a^jr  of  their  lands  by  the 
Indians. 
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the  Royal  Grant,  and  for  signing  the  conveyance  of  which  the 
Captain  asserted  that  he  received  a  present  of  fifty  pounds. 

The  hii^ory  of  the  whole  cont^versy  was  very  clearly  stat-. 
ed  in  the  speech  just  cited,  and  the  argument  throughout  ex- 
ceedingly well  put    The  Captain,  in  some  of  his  speeches, 
dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  another  feature  of  bis  case,  affording 
a  ferther  example  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Mohawks  in  their 
dealings  with  the  government,  and  the  want  of  that  attribute  as 
evidenced  in  the  manner  of  their  requital.     The  Indians  never 
asked  of  the  crown  any  compensation  for  the  vast  tracts  of  their 
hnnting^rounds  relinquished  by  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the 
crown.     In  a  letter  written  to  Sir  John  Johnson  at  this  stage  of 
the  controversy,  the  veteran  Chief  cut  with  a  two-edged  blade  z — 
"  Yon  know  we  demand  nothing  new.    We  have  made  no  de 
"  mand  for  compensation  for  our  hunting-grounds,  which  were 
^  very  extensive,  nor  for  our  wood-lands  adjoining  our  improve 
''  ments.     All  we  ask  is  a  confirmation  of  our  just  right  to  this 
«  very  land,  which  we  receive  in  lieu  of  those  for  which  we  re 
^  ceived  no  compensation.    I  presume  few  loyalists  have  omit 
^  ted  charging,  and  receiving  pay  for  their  woodlands,  as  we 
"  did ;  many  of  whom  received  lands  who  had  never  possessed 
"  one  foot  before."* 

But  the  prospect  of  obtaining  justice  from  the  Provincial  Go- 
vernraent  beconnng  less  and  less  fetvorable  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  Chief  again  directed  his  attention  to  the  parent  government 
Availing  himself  of  the  return  to  Europe  of  the  Count  De  Puisy, 
whom  he  describes  <'  as  a  brother  soldier  and  fellow-suflerer 
in  the  cause  of  loyalty,"t  the  Captain  placed  in  his  hands  a 
succinct  history  of  the  troubles  he  was  laboring  to  remove,  with 

*  In  a  letter  fubsequenHjr  addressed  to  Iiord  Dorchester,  after  the  relinquUhmeirt 
by  that  officer  pf  the  Canadian  Government,  Captain  Brant  estimated  those  mint- 
ing groands  relinquished  "by  his  tribe  at  more  than  two  millions  of  acret. 

f  In  one  of  Captain  Brant's  speeches,  dated  October  88, 1800,  this  passage  oc- 
ean :— '^  <t  had  for  some  tine  been  observed  that  the  too  large,  aninhabited  space 

*  between  York  and  the  head  of  the  Lake  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  commo- 

*  nidKion  by  land,  we  therefore  thought  it  a  fit  occasion  to  remove  the  diiGcalty,  by 
'presenting  the  Count  de  Puisy  and  his  adherents  a  tract <of  land  in  this  spac»— 
"  symp&thning  with  them  as  having  sufiered  in  the  cause  of  loyalty,  and  bemg 
^'obliged  to  quit  thmr  native  clime  on  that  account,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  this  nn- 
''cottivated  region.  This  was  objected  to,"^.,  Ice.  V^hen  the  yoanger  Bnmt 
ipisited  London,  twenty  years  afterward,  he  relers  ta  fte  Count  as  then  living  m  re- 
tirement in  the  neighborhood  of  that  capital 
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an  urgent  request  that  he  would  lay  the  same  before  his  Majes- 
ty's ministeis.  By  the  same  conveyance  he  likewise  addrened 
a  Tigorous  appeal  to  Lord  Dorchester,  then  in  England,  enclos- 
ing to  his  Lordship  a  copy  of  his  original  promise  to  him 
(Brant)  as  written  down  in  1776,  and  also  the  subsequent  con- 
firmation of  that  promise  by  General  Haidimand.*  He  was, 
moreover,  in  active  correspondence  upon  the  subject  with  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  whom  the  Mohawks  had  ever  a 
constant  friend. 

'  These  attempts  to  enlist  the  parent  government  in  behalf  of 
the  Indian  claim,  were  backed  by  the  mission  to  England  of 
Teyoninhokarawen,  alias  John  Norton,  who  spread  the  case  be- 
fore the  ministers  in  a  strong  and  lucid  memorial  addressed  to 
Lord  Camden,  then  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Among 
other  considerations,  it  was  uiged  by  Norton,  that  in  case  their 
lands  should  be  released  from  all  incumbrances,  and  every  tribe 
and  family  be  allowed  to  have  their  just  portion  of  land  con 
firmed  to  them,  the  province  would  be  strengthened  by  the  emi- 
gration thither  of  the  major  part  of  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, who  still  remained  in  the  United  States.  It  had,  doubt- 
less, entered  into  the  policy  of  Brant  to  bring  the  ancient  con- 
federacy of  the  Six  Nations  once  more  together,  within  the 
jurisdiction  either  of  England  or  the  United  -States.  The 
removal  of  the  Mohawks  into  Canada  had  not  dissolved  the 
union  of  those  nations,  although  their  sqmration)  thrown,  as 
they  were,  under  the  action  of  different  superior  laws,  and  oblig- 
ed sometimes  to  hold  their  own  councils  widiin  the  boundary  of 
one  nation,  and  at  other  times  within  the  limits  of  anotfa^,  could 
not  but  be  attended  with  many  embarrassments.  Indeed,  so 
numerous  were  the  difficulties  they  were  obliged  to  ^counter, 
and  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  government  in  Ihe- 
gard  to  their  lands,  that  the  Mohawk  Chief^  notwithstanding  his 
attachment  to  the  crown,  had  at  one  period  contemplated  with- 
drawing from  Canada  with  his  people  in  disgust.  That  such  a 
project  was  actually  entertained,  appears  by  die  following  lette 
to  his  friend  Morris : — 

«  The  eofff  of  thii  letter  toLoni  DorcheiteT  is  not  entira    Two  foolenp  pegoi 
liatv  only  been  pieetived,  er  nlher»  aU  bat  the  fim  iwo  pages  hae  been  loeL 
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Captain  Brant  to  Thomas  Morris,  Esa. 

(SBCaST  AMD  COMPIDBJfTlAU) 

<^  Qrand  River^  December  26,  1800. 
'^  Dear  Sir, 

^  From  our  friendship,  and  the  regard  you  have  continually 
diown  to  Indians  in  general,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  assist  in  What  I  am  about  to  communicate  to  you. 

^  There  are  numbers  of  our  people  scattered  about  in  the 
westward  at  Sandusky,  the  Miami,  &c.  I  wish  to  have  them 
collected  in  one  plac^  and  for  that  purpose  intend  making  a 
purchase  of  the  Western  Indians,  so  that  any  moving  from  here 
may  also  find  a  place  to  go  to.  We  are  certain  that  the  Indians 
there  will  be  very  happy  at  the  proposal,  and  that  they  even 
would  give  it  for  nothing ;  but  we  rather  wish  to  buy,  that  it 
may  be  indisputably  our  own.  ~  The  favor  I  have  to  ask  of  you 
is,  that  you  would  please  to  oblige  us  so  far  as  to  sound  some  of 
your  friends  in  Congress  if  such  a  thing  could  be  confirmed  by 
them,  for  if  we  should  move  there,  we  would  desire  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  What  you  may  say  on  the 
subject  to  any  one,  I  hope  you  will  do  it  in  a  confidential  man- 
ner ;  you  naay  learn  the  general  sentiments  in  the  way  of  con- 
versation, without  making  known  our  real  intentions.  The 
reason  of  my  being  so  cautious^  is  the  great  jealousy  of  the 

British. 

•<  Dear  Sir, 

<<  I  am  in  truth, 

^  Your  sincere  friend 

^  And  humb.  serv% 

"  Jos.  Brant% 
«  Thomas  Morris^  Esq.^ 

Nothing  fiirther  is  disclosed  among  the  manuscripts  of  Brand 
respecting  this  design  of  removal  into  the  United  States,  and  th6 
sujgg^tion  was  most  likely  owing  to  a  momentary  feeling  of 
despondency  and  vexation.  But  it  was  his  fortune  soon  after- 
ward to  encounter  an  annoying  circumstance  fit>m  another  and 
most  unexpected  quarter — ^his  long  and  well-tried  friend.  Sir 
John  Johnson.  The  circumstance  referred  to  was  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  the  Baronet,  then  at  Niagara,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember Isti  1801,  in  which,  after  apologizing  for  his  long  delay 
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in  answering  certain  letters^  from  an  apprehension  that  he  could 
not  so  frame  his  communications  as  to  avoid  hurting  the  old 
Chiefs  feelings^  the  writ»  adverted  to  the  difficulties  respecting 
the  lands.  He  spoke  of  some  uneasiness  prevailing  at  Grand 
River  ^  and  stated  that  he  had  given  his  views^  as  to  these  trou- 
bles, to  Captain  Claus,  in  writing,  and  advised  the  Chief  to  aid 
in  getting  up  a  council,  and  adjusting  the  matter  upon  the  basis 
he  had  proposed.  In  r^;ard  to  the  claim  of  the  Moha\vks  upon 
a  portion  of  the  Mississagua  reservation,  the  Baronet  advised  the 
Chief  to  abandon  it  at  once^  admonishing  him  that  the  govern- 
ment was  deter aiined,  und»  no  circumstances  whatsoever,  to 
sanction  that  claim  {  but  on  the  contrary  would  protect  the  Mis- 
sissaguas  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  all  their  lands. 
The  letter  concluded  as  follows : — <'  Let  me  therefore  once  more 
'<  advise  you  to  give  up  all  concern  in  their  affairs,  and  desist 
"  from  assembling  the  different  nations  in  distant  parts  of  the 
'^  country,  and  only  attend  to  the. business  of  your  settlement, 
«  except  when  called  upon  by  government  to  do  otherwise ;  as 
''  it  gives  opening  to  the  world  to  put  un&voraUe  constructions 
''  on  your  conduct,  which  must  tend  to  lessen  your  consequence 
'<  in  die  opinion  of  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  j  and  I  much  fear 
*<  may  do  you  serious  injury.  And  as  you  can  have  no  doubt 
<'of  my  friendship  for  you  and  your  fine  family,  I  earnestly  re^ 
''  quest  you  will  maturely  weigh  what  I  now  recommend  to 
'*you,  and  consider  it  as  the  result  of  serious  reflection." 

This  missive  kindled  the  indignation  of  Brant,  and  elicited 
some  spirited  letters  in  reply.  Its  burden  was  the  existence  of 
difficulties  among  tlie  Indians  themselves,  arising,  as  the  Baro- 
net had  left  the  Chief  to  infer,  from  their  distrust  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Brant  himsel£  The  council,  which  the  Superintendent- 
General  had  directed  his  Deputy,  Captain  Clans,  to  convoke, 
had  been  held,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  by  any 
other  results  than  an  entire  exoneration,  by  the  sachems,  of  their 
principal  Chief  from  all  censure.*  The  Captain,  however,  was 
not  satisfied  with  allowing  the  matter  to  rest  there ;  and  he 
wrote  the  Baronet,  in  a  tone  of  decision,  demanding  specific 
charges,  if  any  could  be  produced  against  him,  accompanied  by 
Ihe  names  of  his  accusers.    He  likewise  severely  upbraided  the 

•  ^See  AppendiXy  No.  Xm 
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officers  of  the  government  for  their  conduct  toward  him,  charg- 
ing the  &ct  upon  them,  explicitly,  of  having  not  only  sanctioned 
the  great  Indian  Confederacy  of  which  there  has  been  occasion 
so  frequently  to  speak,  but  of  having  caused  the  formation  of  that 
confederacy  under  their  own  immediate  auspices.  This  letter,  as 
a  historical  document,  bearing  upon  other  relations  than  those 
appertaining  to  the  writer,  as  an  individual,  deserves  preserva^ 
tion,  and  is  accordingly  transcribed : — 

Captain  Brant  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  Bar't. 

^  Grand  Rivety  November^  1801, 
«  Dear  Sir, 

«  When  I  answered  your  fevor  of  the  first  of  September  last, 
I  promised  to  let  you  hear  farther  from  me  after  the  meeting 
should  have  taken  place,  which  you  then  said  Captain  Claus 
was  to  hold  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  discontented,  &c. 

<<  He  did  not,  however,  do  any  thing  in  the  business,  as  I  ex- 
pected, from  your  letter,  he  would  have  done  \  but  the  Chiefs, 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  it,  became  un- 
easy, and  called  a  scrutiny  to  find  who  it  was  among  the  In^- 
dians  on  this  river  that  had  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  my  con- 
duct respecting  the  public  lands.  The  dissatisfied  party  was 
found  to  be  only  a  few  of  the  lower  Mohawks,  mostly  women, 
and  no  real  chief  among  them.  Afterwards,  the  Chiefs  unani- 
mously expressed  their  general  approbation  of  my  conduct  as 
their  agent  in  land  matters,  in  a  speech  to  Captain  Claus.  They 
at  the  same  time  hinted  at  the  almost  impossibility  of  things  be- 
ing done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  every  particular  indivi- 
dual, which  was  also  the  case  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  duty 
as  Superintendent ;  but  assured  him  that  they,  the  Chiefs,  who 
had  constituted  me  their  agent  in  land  affairs,  were  perfectly 
satisfied.  Since  that  I  hear  no  more  of  the  discontented ;  all 
seem  quiet  Then  I  was  prepared  to  give  a  full  explanation  oi 
all  my  transactions,  and  also  put  them  in  mind  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  I  had  been  at  on  their  business ;  but  this  conduct 
of  the  Chiefs  prevented  me,  thinking  if  I  yet  persevered  it  would 
be  wantonly  ripping  up  old  grievances,  &c, 

^  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  let  me  know  who  in- 
fenned  you  that  there  prevailed  such  an  universal  discontent 
am^"g  the  Grand  River  Indians  at  my  transactions,  as  you  sai4 
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was  the  case ;  and  you  will  infinitely  oblige  me  by  making  me 
acquainted  with  the  author  of  this  rumor,  which  has  not  a  little 
hurt  my  feelings ;  and  it  would  also  give  satisfaction  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  Chiefi  here. 

<<  Respecting  your  advice  not  to  have  more  councils  of  other 
nations,  &c.,  the  Chiefs,  both  here  and  at  Buffalo,  cannot  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  it ;  and  I  have  been  particularly  re- 
quested, by  two  messengers  from  the  latter,  to  remain  unshaken 
in  my  public  capacity,  and  attend  to  their  cooomon  interests  as 
usual ;  I  therefore  hope  you  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  reason  why  I  should  desist  from  attending  any 
councils  of  the  nations  of  the  General  Confederacy  which  we 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Great  Britain ;  and  if  our  firiendly 
intercourse  with  each  other  is  supposed  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  government,  and  in  what  measure ;  for,  since  the 
year  1760, 1  perfectly  remember  what  has  passed  ai  most  counr 
cils,  and  I  never  recollect  an  instance  of  government  interfering 
to  prevent  our  mutual  correspondence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  rather  encouraged  our  uniting.    Should  it  therefore  be  the 
case,  that  what  formerly  gave  satisfaction,  has  now  quite  a  dif- 
ferent effect,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  act  so  as  not  to 
get  censured,  without  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  change  oC 
politics.    Also,  the  serious  consequences  you  mention,  that  the 
not  complying  with  your  advice  may  be  of  to  me,  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  it  is.    1  hope  that  laws  and  customs  are  not 
so  far  changed,  as  that  punishment  is  first  to  be  inflicted,  and 
the  trial  brought  on  afterwards,  and  you  should  give  me  no 
plainer  hint  of  it  than  that.    In  short,  your  advice  seems  no  other 
than  a  threat  in  disguise.    Still,  my  dear  fhend,  don't  think  that 
I  suspect  you  to  be  the  author  of  it ;  but  rather  that  yon  have 
jKoflened  the  original  so  as  to  save  my  feelings. 

<'  During  the  war,  although  /  bore  the  commission  of  a  cap- 
fain,  I  never  received  conmiands  as  such,  but  acted  as  War 
Chie^  which  I  believe  was  of  more  utility  than  if  I  had  been  in 
the  other  capacity — generally  having  more  men  unJer  my 
command  than  is  customary  for  one  of  that  rank.  Since  the 
peace,  I  have  attended  to  oar  affairs  as  a  sachem.  I  never  sap? 
posed  it  to  be  wrong  my  so  doing ;  if  it  is  so,  I  could  wish  to 
have  written  instmctions  how  I  am  to  conduct  m3^ael^  so  as  to 
prevent  the  serious  consequences  spoken  of^  by  which,  piobaUyi 
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may  be  meant  the  takmg  from  me  my  half-pay  or  pension.    I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  to  heer  from  yoo  as  soon  as  possible ; 
.  at  the  same  time  I  imnain 

'•<  Dear  Sir, 

'^  Yonr  TBiy  humble 

'^  And  obed%  servant, 
"  Jos-  Brant 
*^Sir  JMn  Mmsan,  Bar^t^ 

Norton  had  becya  furnished  by  Brant  with  letters  to  his  friends 
in  England,  and  among  them  to  the  Diike  of  Northumb^rl^d, 
who  interested  himself  warmly  in  behalf  of  the  object  of  his 
nussion,  Such,  moseover,  were  the  ^eal  and  ability  with  which 
he  discharged  the  dudes  of  his  errand,  that  for  a  time  there 
was  a  pfospect  of  his  mission  beiug  crowned  with  entire  suc- 
cess. The  decision  of  the  ministers  wa^  favorable  to  the  In- 
dians, and  letters  to  that  effect  were  dispatched  to  the  Provincial 
government.  These,  however,  were  met  by  an  unexpected 
QM>vement  at  home,  which  palsied  the  exertions  of  the  agent, 
^nd  caused  his  i^turn  with  hopes  at  least  deferred,  if  not  blight- 
ed* The  caiise  of  this  untoward  change  in  the  course  of  the 
9ai«it  government  will  be  developed  in  a  few  succeeding  pages. 

It  appei|is  thfit  in  the  course  of  the  controvei!sy  violent  dis- 
^gieements  had  arisen  between  Captain  Brant  aqd  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  which  were  ultimately  embittered  by  mutual 
f^lleg^tions  of  pecuniary  delinquency.  A  charge  pf  this  descrip> 
tion  had  been  made  against  Brant,  a  few  yeais  before,  in  con- 
iieJEion  with  a  negotiation  between  the  government  of  the  State 
of  New- York  and  the  Caughnawaga  and  St.  Regis  Indians,  call- 
ing themselves  the  Seyen  Nations  of  Canada.  These  nations,  as 
(jbe  reader  has  been  informed  in  a  former  part  of  the  present  work, 
were  clans  of  the  Mohawks,  who  had  long  before  separated  from 
the  principal  nation,  and  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. In  the  year  1792,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  New- York,  claiming  a  tract  of  land  cover- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state ;  all,  indeed, 
lying  between  Lake  Champlain  on  the  East,  and  the  head  watersf 
a[  the  Mohawk  on  the  West,  bounded  north  by  the  St.  Law^ 
rence,  and  south  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  a  point  between 
fort  Edward  and  Lake  George  to  the  junction  of  Canada  Cr^l^ 
VOL.  II,  62 
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Urith  die.  Moluwk  BiVer^  in  the  ndgUbofhodd  of  the  liUle  Falk. 
This  erteoEBiTe  claizD  vas  resisted  by  the  state  upon  seTend 
grounds.  One  of  these  was,  that  the  IndioB  tiUe  had  been  ea> 
tinguished  to  a  portion  of  the  territory  in  question  by  the 
French  ;  another^  that  sereral  patents  from  the  English  crown 
had  eztingaished  their  title  to  other  portions  of  it ;  added  to  all 
which,  it  was  held  by  the  state  that  the  Caughnawagas  had 
never  any  just  title  to  the  land^  inaamach  as  it  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Six  Nations,  of  whom  the  claimants  formed  but  a 
small  number.  As  proof  of  this  position,  it  was  contended  by 
the  state  that  the  Six  Nations  had  themselves  sold  this  same 
territory,  together  with  a  large  additional  tract,  extending  from 
die  ^ohawk  River  to  the  Pennsylvania  Ime,  to  Colonel  Jolm 
Livingston.  This  sale  to  Colonel  Livingsten  was  fivst  made  by 
forty-five  chie&  of  the  Six  Nations  in  1787,  and  was  confirmed 
in  the  following  year,  by  a  second  deed,  signed  by  sixty-five  ef 
their  chiefit,  and  witnessed  by  CoFonel  John  Butler  and  Joseph 
Brant  The  purchase  by  Colonel  Livingston  being  unconstitu- 
tional, was  annulled ;  but  the  fact  that  such  a  sale  had  been 
made  by  the  Six  Nations  at  large,  was  adduced  i^inst  die  claim 
of  the  Caughnawagas,  by  way  of  showing  Ibat  it  was  unfound* 
ed.  Still  as  the  St.  Regis  and  Caughnawaga  Indians  persisted 
in  their  claim,  a  eommnsion,  consisting  of  Egbert  Bensen, 
Richard  Varick,  and  James  Watson,  was  appointed  to  treat  wJ4i 
their  Chiefe  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Summer 
of  the  year  1796  that  an  arrangemmit  was  effected,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Seven  Nations  relinquiished  their  claim,  whh  the  ex- 
ception of  the  St.  Regis  reservation,  for  a  small  sum  in  hand 
paid,  and  a  yet  smaller  perpetual  annuity. 

It  was  as  a  witness  only  to  the  deed  of  sale  to  Colonel 
Livingston,  that  the  name  of  Captain  Brant  came  to  be  involved 
in  this  controversy.  The  Commissioners  maintained  to  the 
hist  that  the  Six  Nations  had  sold  the  lands,  and  that  their  great 
chief,  Brant,  was  a  witness  to  the  sale.  In  reply  to  which,  the 
Caughnawagas  insisted  that  the  Sir  Natimis  had  no  more  right 
10  sell  the  lands  they  claimed  than  they  had  to  diqxise  of  the 
eity  of  New-York.*  The  Caughnawaga  Chiefi,  probably,  did 
not  exaetly  understand  the  case  of  the  sale  to  Ctrionel  Livings 

*  Ttlk  of  the  Seven  Nations,  delivered  to  the  CoouniBsioQen  at  AlbwiT,  Mar. 

irse. 
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fltmiy  which  was  set  atide  as  being  catitiary  to  the  fiindamental 
Imw  of  the  state,  nor  the.  position  in  which  the  name  of  Joseph 
Bnat  stood  upon  the  deedL    On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
have  beett  impressed  with  an  idea  that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks 
had  been  selling  their  lands  U>  the  state.    The  consequence 
was  a  contiwveesy  between  the  Cau^nawagas  and  the  Mo- 
hawks^ which  gaye  the  old  Chief  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble — 
e?en  after  the  affair  between  the  fenioer  and  the  State  of  New 
York  had  been  amicably  closed.     The  charges  of  the  Gaugh 
nawagas  amounted  to  this^-that  Brant  and  the  Ifehawks  had 
sold  their  lands  to  the  state,  and  pocketed  the  avails.    Brant 
repelled  the  charge  with  indignation.    In  regard  to  the  deed  oi 
sale  to  which  he  was  a  witness,  he  affirmed  that  not  a  foot  of 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  Caughnawa^as  was  embraced  within 
it,  but  that  the  sale  was  of  a  portkm  only  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  Seneeas.     He  demanded  of  the  Caughnawagas  their  au- 
thority for  the  charge  against  Mmself  and  the  Grand  River  In- 
diana   They  tepUed,  that  their  iufermation  was  derived  from 
the  repreaentatioBs  of  the  officers  of  the  Stale  of  New-York  at 
Albany,     ftrant  opened  a  corre^ndence  with  George  Clinton  * 
and  Gbmemor  Jay  upon  the  subject,  the  negotiations  having 
ooouBeneed  under  (he  administration  of  the  former  and  been 
concluded  under  the  latter.    But  not  satisfied  with  any  thing 
nsttlting  fiom  the  correspondence,  he  caused  a  deputation  of 
his  tribe  to  repair  to  Albany,t  at  the  head  of  which  was  hi? 

*  Soe  AppendUx,  Na  XI. 

t  Brant  had  previously,  in  1797,  visited  Albany  on  the  same  basiness,  accom- 
panied by  Corn-planter  and  two  or  three  other  sachems.  Arriving  at  Canajoharie 
in  the  evening  Brant  called  ivirh  his  party  upon  ?4ajor  Hendrick  Frey,  who 
hid  setvwi  in  the  cause  of  the  crown  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  ro- 
Uwned  to  his  native  oo«mi^  after  the«lose  of  the  contest  The  meeting  of  Brant 
with  Frey  was  like  that  of  two  brothers.  The  party  adjourned  to  a  ta:vern,  where 
they  had  a  merry  time  of  it  during  the  live-long  night  Many  of  their  adventures 
during  the  war  were  recounted,  among  which  was  a*  duel  that  had  been  fought  by 
ff^ney,  to  wImnii  Briiit  actsd  as  second,  in  >the  coarse  of  those  rclationo,  Com-plaiv 
ler  adkBOwlodged  that  he  shot  the  girl  who  was  gathering  berries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Stanwis,  as  related  by  Colonel  Witlett  and  cited  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  present  work.  Corn-planter  said  he  was  larking  about  the  fort  in  order  to  sein 
a  prisoner ;  b«t  faifingin  that  ol^ect,  fired  upon  ihe'giil.  The  landlord  of  the  itOy 
iMiaed  K6tfe,  had  resided  near  Fort  Stanwia  at  the  lime,  and  could  hardly  be  ro- 
stEuned  from  doing  violence  upon  Com-planteronliearing  the  relation. — {Ccmotnth 
ftou  of  the  tnUhor  with  Jh,  Jonathm  Bights  rf  ^Slbantft  who,  being  at  the  tkne  m 
ttttdmi  t9Uh  Jiejor  Freff,  toot  one  ^the  jMrly.] 
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adopted  nephew,  John  Norton,  to  meet  a  similar  depatatifln 
from  the  Caughnawagas,  face  to  face,  and  to  require  his  ac- 
cusers connected  with  the  government  of  the  State  of  New- 
Yoiic,  either  to  substantiate  their  diarges  or  acquit  him  in  the 
presence  of  both  delegations.  The  papers  of  Captain  Brant  are 
pretty  full  in  regard  to  this  controrersy,  which  seems  to  have 
aflfected  him  \iath  the  keenest  sebsibility.  The  resalt  of  this 
double  mission  to  Albany,  however^  does  not  esuictly  appear) 
save  that  the  Ctiief  was  not  well  salisfied  with  its  At 'least  thus 
much  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  annexed  letter  to  his 
friend,  Thomas  Morris,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New^York  at  that  time,  and  to  Whom  he  had  given  his 
deputies  letters  of  introduction : — 

Captain  Brant  to  Thomas  Morris,  Bsqi 

"  Grand  Biver,  April  4, 1T9». 
<<  Dear  Sir, 

<<  It  is  now  some  time  since  the  return  df  JMr^  Norton  find 
the  Cayuga  Chiefe  from  Albany:  they  have  acquainted  me 
with  their  treatment  there,  and  that  of  the  business  they  went 
on  ;  and  particularly  of  your  friendship  and  a^istance  td  them 
while  there ;  for  which  I  could  not  omit  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  Of  testifying  to  yoit  my  mosi  hearty  tlianks  for  the 
friendship  you  showed  them^  mid  hope  yoit  will  not  find  lis 
unmindful  of  tlie  favor. 

'<  At  the  some  time  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  surprise  to 
you  at  the  conduct  of  your  government  r^pecting  the  affiiirof 
the  Caughnawagas.  In  the  ifirst  place,  it  appeafs  their  Commis 
sioners  treated  the  business  so  mysteriously  as  to  make  thes6 
people  believe  we  had  sold  thcit  lands  -;  first  having  defrauded 
us  by  having  All  that  country  included  in  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Livingston's  deed  to  Mr.  Oliver  Phelps,  to  which  the  Senc- 
cas  signed  their  mmies^  only  supposing  that  they  sold  part  of 
tlieir  own  country^  and  to  which  I  signed  as  a  witness^  This 
was  made  ilse  of  to  convince  the  Caughnawagas  they  h*d  no 
right  to  the  country  they  inhabit ;  and  1  leart'i  that  il  was  not 
till  after  mu^h  argument  that  your  Ooverument  owiiied  thai  they 
ne'^r  paid  arty  money  to  me  or  the  Five  Nfttions  on  aocoont  of 
these  lairds,  and  that  they  never  lookeid  on  any  Indians  to  have 
a  right  to  them,  either  Caii^ghuawagas  .or  ]Piv9  iS^ations.     Had 
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diey  only  said  thid  at  fifst,  when  they  treal^  with  the  Oau^- 
nawagas,  and  not  brought  our  name  in  question,  they  would 
hove  saved  us  inuneUse  trouble.  And  now  I  cannot  imagine 
what  good  reasons  they  could  haye  to  refuse  our  Deputies  td 
certify  in  writings  that  they  n^er  paid  us  any  money  on  ac- 
coQBt  of  these  lands  claimed  by  the  Caughnawagas,  which  il 
is  certain  they  never  did.  It  still  appears  they  wish  to  make  the 
aflhir  riiystetious,  and  ^vade,  as  much  as  they  clan,  the  thorough- 
ly clearing  up  of  the  business,  so  as  to  keep  the  Caughnawagas 
from  making  fiurtber  claims  on  them  ;  for  it  nOw  appears  pretty 
clear  to  us  that  they  have  wronged  these  people.  However,  their 
conduct  comports  a  good  deal  with  the  unci^Iized  character  of 
Judge  Benson,  who,  I  find,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners ;  and 
now  the  Governor  left  the  business  mostly  to  him,  who  I  know 
would  skin  a  flint  if  it  was  possible,  should  it  belong  to  the  In- 
dians.* 

"I  intend,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  have  the  whole  affair, 
from  the  beginning  to  ending,  published  in  the  newspapers. 

"Dr.  Sir, 
**  I  am  your  most  humble  and 
Obd't.  Serv't. 

«  Jos.  Branip.    " 
<*  TAomM  MontiSj  Esifrl 

* 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  Brant  proceeded  to  the  Caughna  - 
waga  coimtry  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  Chiefe  of  seve« 
ral  of  the  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  investigation  in 
General  Council.  Such  a  council  was  convened  ;  and  the  diffi^ 
culties,  from  the  reports  of  the  speeches  preserved  in  writing 
by  Captain  Brant,  were  fully  discussed — and  that,  toa,  in  the  most 
amicable  manner.  From  several  intimations  in  these  speeches,; 
it  appears  that  the  whole  difficulty  had  been  caused  "  by  chat- 
tering birds,"  and  by  the  machinations  against  Captain  Brant,  of 
the  old  Oneida  Sachem,  Colonel  Louis.  The  Council-fire  was 
Kindled  on  the  8th  of  July.  On  the  9th  Captain  Brant  was 
satisfied  by  the  explanations  given,  and  remarked  <<  that  he  had 

4>  Jadg^  Bensoq -wm*  otttjrAOe  of  the  Comiiii8sioii«n  |  but  it  It  probably^  true' 
that  the  boabeu  was  oonfided  cotirely  to  him.  In  the  original  account  of  the  trea- 
ty with  the  Caughnawagas,  of  May,  1796,  containing  the  speeches  written  out  in 
fi4  on  both  lidea*  Souad  by  the  nthor  among  Brants  papers,  Judge  Benson'iBf  sig- 
««um  fltmda  alone  at  the  doee  of  the  whoio 
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"  puUed  tip  a  jrine,  and  planted  down  bttieath  it  the  skubU  bud 
^  that  tells  istories ;"  on  the  lOih,  the  Caughnawaga  Chief  n* 
plied-^^  Brother,  we  relum  yoa  thanks :  we  uho  join  with  y<m 
<<  to  put  the  chattering-bird  under  ground  from,  where  the  pine 
^  was  taken  up,  there  being  a  swift  stream  into  which  it  will 
<<  fall  beneath,  that  will  take  it  to  the  Big  Sea^  from  Whence  % 
^  never  can  return." 

The  result  of  the  Council  seems  to  have  hem  satisfactory  on 
all  hands.  Indeed,  as  Brant  himself  wrote  to  a  correspondent 
"  in  the  States,"*  A  short  time  afterward,  he  was  rather  8iiipri»- 
ed  that  he  had  so  little  to  eneounter  at  their  meeting: — ''We 
^  expected  they  would  hare  had  a  grei^  deal  to  say  to  ns^  hot 
^  instead  of  that,  they  said  they  had  never  accused  us  of  tbem^ 
''  selves — that  it  was  only  from  what  the  people  of  New-York 
"  said  that  they  had  inquired  about  the  matter ;  and  that  now 
''  they  hoped  we  would  be  so  good  as  to  agree  to  bury  ifae 
"  whole  afiair  undw  ground"  To  Sir  John  Johnson  fas  subse- 
^  quently  wrote  in  the  following  terms : — ^  Without  doubt,  long 
^before  this  you  have. received  an  authentic  account  of  our 
**  business  with  the  Caughnawagas,  which  has  convinced  you 
<'  and  the  world  of  our  innocence.  You  know  that  I  was  sup- 
''  posed  to  be  a  leader  in  that  business,  and  how  often  I  have 
*'  been  falsely  accused.  But  upon  investigation  my  rectitnde 
''has  ever  been  sufficiently  proved.  This  groundless  accu- 
^'sation  of  theirs  created  a  great  expense  to  government  as 
<<  well  as  us,  and  I  should  expect  that,  after  being  convinced  ot 
*<  their  enor,  some  iacknowledgment  should  be  made  for  the 
■**  great  trouble  they  have  put  us  ta" 

But  the  Caughnawaga  difficulties  were  no  sooner  at  an  end, 
than  it  was  his  lot  to  encounter  others  yet  more  nearly  touching 
his  pecuniary  integrity,  which  annoyed  him  not  a  little.  There 
were  active  spirits  about  him,  official  and  unofficial,  who,  for 
teasons  of  their  own,  looked  with  no  favorable  eye  upon  the 
mission  of  Teyoninhokftriiwen.  So  strongly  indeed  were  these 
men  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  Indians,  that  they  were  led  to 
the  adoption  of  very  unjustifiable  means,  not  only  to  circum- 
vent the  negotiations  of  Norton^  but  to  prostrate  the  power  and 

*  The  i^u»e«f  thin  comtpoodeiaMBat  gtriB  ate  CiVH'^i*"^^^)^ 
tor  preflenred  among  Braafs  papen. 
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influence  of  the  old  Chief  biiQ9el£    To  this  end,  domestic  dieh 
sensions  ware  fomeDted)  even  among  his  own  kindred^  ite  Mo< 
hawks.    The  Chief  was  again  acaised  of  peculations ;  and 
although  the  grant  of  the  Grand  River  territory  had  been  nolo* 
riously  made  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Mohawk  nation^ 
yet  the  Senecas,  and  others  of  the  Iroquois  Nations,  not  residing 
in  Canada,  were  sdned  up  to  claim  a  voice  in  the  disposition 
of  those  lands,  and  in  the  domestic  relations  of  that  nation,  by 
virtue  of  their  confederate  league,  which  had  never  before  been 
construed  as  clothing  them  with  any  such  rights  or  powers. 
In  ftirdierance  of  the  design  of  prostrating  Brant  and  thwart-^ 
ing  the  efforts  of  Norton  in  England,  a  Council  of  the  Six  Na« 
tions  was  held  at  Buffalo  Creek,  under  the  direction  of  the  Se* 
neca  Chie6,  Red  Jacket  and  the  Fanner's  Brother ;  at  which 
all  the  proceedings  of  Brant  and  Norton  were  formally  disavow*^ 
ed,  and  Brant  himself  deposed  &om  the  chieftainship  of  the  Coo- 
fedemey,  at  the  head  of  which  he  had  stood  for  more  than  a  quar* 
ter  of  a  century.  ^  His  associate  Mohawk  Sachems  were  likewise 
removed,  and  others,  taken,  as  Jeroboam  selected  his  priests,  from, 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  appointed  in  their  stead.    None  of  the 
Mohawk  Chiefe  were  preserit  at  this  Council,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  disconlentSy  and  of  the  more  worthless  members  of  Uie  nation, 
who  had  been  wrought  upon  by  the  white  opponents  of  th6  princi- 
pal Chief.    The  whole  movement  was  iU^al,  according  to  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  Confederacy,  in  other  respects.     The 
Council  was  not  convened  at  the  National  Council-fire,  which 
had  years  before  been  regularly  removed  from  Buffido  Creek  to 
the  dndndaga  Tillage  on  the  Grand  River.    Nor,  aside  from  the 
fii^  timt  the  Senecas,  and  others  residing  within  the  United 
States,  had  no  right  to  a  voice  in  regard  to  the  domestic  affairsi 
or  the  lands  of  the  Mohawks,  was  the  General  Confedisracy 
•pmperlj  or  legally  represented.    Red  Jacket,  however,  wa^ 
both  a  ready  and  a  willing  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Brant's 
opponents.    In  all  the  councils  in  which  it  had  been  the  for^ 
tune  of  the  two  Clue&  to  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business^ 
there  had  been  little  of  cordiality  between  them,  and  much  less 
of  firiendship.     Yau-go-ya-wat-haw,  or  Red  Jacket,  was  not  a 
chief  by  birth,  but  had  made  himself  such  by  his  cunning. 
lEb  was  artftd,  tioffam^  «nd  ambitious*    Aspiring  to  the 
rank  of  a  chief)*  he  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious  disposir 
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tions  of  his  people  to  attain  his  object.    His  first  essay  was,  to 
dream  that  he  was,  or  should  be,  a  Chief,  and  that  the  (xPeat 
Spirit  was  angry  because  his  nation  did  not  advance  him  to 
that  dignity.     These  dreams,  with  the  necessary  variations, 
were  repeated,  until,  fortunately  for  him,  the  small-^poz  broke 
out  among  the  Senecas.    He  then  proclaimed  the  loathsome 
infliction  as  a  judgment  of  the  Great  Spirit,  because  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  nation  to  him.    The  consequence,  ultimately, 
was,  that  by  administering  flattery  to  some,  and  working  upon 
the  superstitious  fears  of  others,  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambi- 
tion.   Brant,  however,  had  always,  on  all  suitable  oocasioiu«, 
pronounced  him  a  coward — the  greatest  coward  of  his  race. 
He  used  to  say  that  Red  Jacket  was  always  valiant  for  fight 
with  his  tongue ;  but  that,  although  by  his  eloquence  he  per- 
siiaded  many  warriors  to  fight,  he  was  ever  careful  not  to 
get  into  personal  danger  himself    He  also  asserted  as  a  iaot, 
that  having  sent  others  upon  the  war-path,  he  would  turn  to, 
and  steal  and  kill  their  cows  for  his  own  use,*^     Smarting  under 
the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Mohawk  Chief,  therefore,  ^ 
eloquent  demagogue  of  the  Senecas  was  not  backvraard  in  comr 
passing,  as  he  hoped,  the  overthrow  of  his  enemy,  if  not  his  rival. 
Hence,  for  years  antecedent  to  the  council  4;aJied  clandestinely 
for  the  deposition  of  Brant,  Bed  Jacket  had  labored,  with  all  art 
and  diligence,  to  create  jealousies  and  distrust  against  hioLt 

The  Chief  himself  was,  of  course,  early  apprised  of  what 
bad  taken  place,  and  the  manner  of  the  oemspiracy,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  written  a  full  account  to  his  firiend,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  copy  of  onl^  a  poction  of  that  com- 
munication has  been  discovered.  It  is  without  date,  but  mus( 
have  been  written  in  A.  D.  1805. 


^  Converealtons  of  the  author  with  Thomas  Morris,  Es^.  This  geDtlflii»o»dav 
mg  his  reEfidence  in  the  western  part  of  New? York  t  became  intimatdy  aoqoainted 
with  the  Senecas  and  Mohawks— res peoiallj  with  their  Chiefs — having  assisted  at 
several  treaties  with  them.  He  once  entertained  Brant,  Red  Jacket,  and  a  nundier 
of  other  chiefs,  at  his  own  house  in  Oanandaigua.  At  dinner,  Bnnt  wai  very  anitti 
ing ;  and  among  other  stones,  related  the  cowtkilting  etploits  of  a  Seoeca  Chii(  in 
such  an  arch  manner  as  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  upon  B^ 
Jacket,  and  yet  compel  Red  Jacket  himself  to  raise  an  affected  laugh. 

t  See  the  certificate  of  Israel  Chapin,  as  to  the  general  character  of  Brant,  and 
the  unfhundMi  jeBlooaiea  eioited  ag»inat  him  by  bii  oppboentfli  Apfiendi^NA  XII* 
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Captain  Brant  to  the  Dtjke  of  Northumberland. 
^  Mat  it  please  your  Grace  : 

<'Aj5  mj  nephew,  Teyoninhok&r&wen,  has  safe  retamed, 
gratitade  prompts  me  to  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  very  kind  reception  and  aid  you  gave  him,  and  express  the 
rqpret  myself  and  the  other  Chiefi  of  the  Five  Nations  inhabit* 
ing  the  Grand  River  feel,  that  after  the  trouble  your  Grace  has 
taken  in  our  affairs,  he  should  have  been  frustrated  in  having 
them  concluded  to  our  satisfaction  by  the  intrigues  of  .the 
Agent  for  Indian  affairs,  (a  Mr.  Claus,)  of  which  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  give  you  a  succinct  account. 

^  When,  in  consequence  of  the  warm  support  you  gave  my 
nephew,  dispatches  were  received  by  the  late  Governor  from 
England,  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  the  Agent  insinuated,  through 
his  instruments  of  intrigue,  that  he  was  about  effecting  some- 
thing much  to  their  detriment,  should  they  not  immediately  pre- 
vent it.  But  finding  that  he  could  not  succeed  at  the  Grand 
Biver,  a  few  of  the  common  people  went  to  Buffalo  Creek,  a 
village  of  die  Five  Nations  within  the  American  line,  where 
they  had  a  council,  and  then  went  to  Niagara,*  where  Mr. 
Glaus,  the  Agent,  dictated  to  them  what  was  sent  to  England. 
•  *  *  Several  of  the  principal  Chiefs  "from  Buffalo, 
who  signed,  are  pensioners  to  the  Americans ;  one  of  them.  Red 
Jacket,  or  the  CotthkiUerj  the  speaker,  and  the  greatest  coward 
of  all  the  Five  Nations,  at  the  Connecticut  (in  New-England) 
Assembly  swore,  or  promised,  kissing  the  portrait  of  General 
Washington,  to  be  true  to  their  interests.  But  to  make  their 
numbers  appear  more  respectable,  all  the  common  people  sign- 
ed as  Chie&,  from  the  villages  on  the  American  side,  as  did  ^e 
few,  with  three  or  four  petty  chiefs,  who  went  from  the  Grand 
Biver.  The  poor  fellows,  in  consequence  of  the  promises,  and 
having  signed  together  with  the  officers,  have  been  long  expect- 
ing to  receive  their  commissions  ;  and  even  some  of  them  have 
been  expecting  to  receive  tidings  of  them  by  TeyoninhokHrft- 
wen.  The  purport  of  the  writing  was,  that  the  mission  and 
proceedings  of  Teyoninhok&r&wen  should  be  disallowed  of  and 
disavowed;  that  I  should  be  displaced  from  being  Chief;  and 
that  a  few  settlers  introduced  by  the  Ohiefe .^ 

m 

•  Tide  certificate  of  Captain  Leonard,  and  other  American  offioen,  then  Btation« 
ed  at  Niagara.— Appendix,  No,  XIIL 

VOL,  II,  63 
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Here  the  copy  of  this  communication  abruptly  breaks  off. 
But  although  the  proceedings  referred  to  were  transmitted  to 
England  by  the  opponents  of  the  Chief,  and  follot^ed  by  conse- 
quences latEiI  to  the  mission  of  Norton  ;  yet  the  fisdlure,  so  far  as 
the  Chief  himself  was  OMicemed,  was  as  signal  as  the  plot  in 
all  respects  was  indBfensible  and  nnjust.  It  was  but  a  few 
months  anterior  to  these  proc  ^edings,  founded,  in  the  main, 
upon  all^;ed  embe^lements,  or  mal-appropriations,  of  the  rcve* 
ttue  of  his  nation,  that  a  General  Council  had  been  holden 
at  Grand  River,  which  was  attended  by  the  chiefe  and  warriors, 
the  Deputy  and  Superintendent-General,  and,  the  principal  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  province,  and  at  which  the  pecuniary  tranjG^ 
actions  of  Captain  Brant  had  been  fiilly  investigated — found  to 
be  accurate,  and  approved.  The  proceedings  at  this  council 
appear  to  have  been  dictated  in  .the  most  amicable  spirit ;  and 
from  their  complexion,  nothing  could  have  been  more  unlikely 
than  the  revival  of  charges,  then  so  thoroughly  shown  to  be 
without  foundation  in  truth/ 

But  the  old  Chief  did  not  remain  passive  under  his  persecu* 
tions.  He  took  an  early  occasion  to  meet  a  council  of  the  fac- 
tion of  his  own  nation  who  were  opposing  him,  and  to  upbraid 
them  in  no  very  measured  terms  for  their  ingratitude.  His 
address  was  written  out  in  full,  in  the  Mohawk  dialect,  and  was 
afterward  circulated  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  his  nation.f 
After  a  spirited  review  of  hb  life,  and  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered them  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  appeal  proceeded : — 

•  *  *  •  ''It  astonishes  me,  therefore,  after  all 
that  1  have  done  for  you,  to  hear  almost  all  of  you,  young  and 
old,  joining  your  voices  with  Colonel  Clans,  and  saying  of  me 
that  I  have  embezzled  your  property,  and  such  like  hard  speech- 
es, which  you  know  are  fiilse, — while  you  never  so  much  as 
think  of  mentioning  the  many  important  services  I  have  render- 
ed you,  the  many  privations  I  have  suffered  on  your  account, 
and  the  joumies  I  have  undertaken  for  your  benefit — ^for  tiio 


«  See  Appendix,  I?o.  XTV. 

t  ThMdocomentwM  never  tniulatedb^CipCtiiiBniit    Pcttioiiaofthei 
icript  tre  iUegibles  but  all  thftt  can  be  reed  bae  been  tcinalated  for  the  me  of  tfa* 
author. 
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time  and  expenses  of  which  you  have  oeyer  paid  me  one  penay. 

•        *        •        •  At  Philadelphia 

the  Americans  spoke  in  a  very  friendly  manner  to  me,  and 
made  me  large  offers  of  presents  for  myself  and  fimiily  if  I 
vould  preyent  any  farther  attacks  from  the  Tnl^jRlla-  Bnt  1 
positively  refused  to  accept  of  any  thing  from  them,  lest  I  should 
injure  your  good  name  as  the  Six  Nation  Indians.  And  again, 
I  knew  that  the  King  would  not  sufbr  me  to  be  in  want ;  and 
had  I  accepted  any  thing  at  this  time,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  I  bad  been  bribed,  and  become  a  traitor,  which, 
when  made  public,  would  have  been  disgraoefiil  to  me,  and  in- 
jurious to  you  as  ray  people.  I  thought  I  could  depend  on  our 
white  brethren,  the  King's  subjects,  should  I  at  any  time  need 
their  assistance.  *  *  There  was  the  Grand  River 
Tract,  upon  which  I  might  have  had  a  &rm,  and  lived  on  its 
produce.  These  considerations  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
deter  me  from  receiving  the  valuable  presents  offered  for  my 
accq>tance.  *  *  ••»  •  •  •  j  think 
the  only  way  I  could  satisfy  you,  would  be  for  me  to  pay  out  of 
my  own  purse  for  every  item  that  has  to  be  expended  for  your 
public  uses.  My  only  crime  is,  that  I  want  to  make  you  a 
hiq>py  people,  and  for  you  to  be  enabled  to  call  your  land  your 
own  forever ;  and  not  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  yours 
or  not.  I  say  you  would  be  well  pleased  if  every  thing  could 
be  done  for  the  general  good  of  the  Six  Nations,  without  part- 
ing with  a  foot  of  land  to  pay  for  contingencies.  Colonel  Clans 
asks  you  where  your  money  is  gone  to  ?  He  never  asks  where 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  your  lands  are  gone  to,  else  you  might 
tell  him  that  it  is  gone  to  assist  in  building  his  splendid  house. 
Whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  any  of  your  money,  I 
have  never  touched  any  but  the  interest,  end  have  left  the  princi- 
pal  entire.  But  your  friend  Claus  has  devoted  principal  and 
interest  together;  and  yet  you  come  to  my  house  complain- 
ing. •  9  •  J  ask  again,  what  do  you  find  in  my 
conduct  to  disapprove  of?  If  you  can  point  any  thing  out, 
I  should  like  to  hear  it  Or,  will  you  say  that  every  thing 
that  I  have  done  has  been  for  your  injury  and  not  for  your  be- 
nefit? 

*I  say  I  cannot  find,  in  all  that  I  have  done,  that  any  thing 
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has  tended  to  your  injury,  or  the  injury  of  the  King's  cause. 
Yet  you  speak  of  me  as  one  who  is  your  enemy — as  one  who 
does  what  he  can  to  injure  you  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you, 
who  are  hearing  me,  feel  so  toward  me  in  your  hearts,  although 
I  have  reiterated  in  your  hearing  many  instances  where  what 
I  did  tended  to  raise  your  name  as  well  as  my  own ;  and  in 
other  instances,  when  I  might  have  been  enriched^  I  have  re- 
fused receiving  for  fear  of  your  name  being  tarnished.  Still, 
you  would  almost  brand  me  with  the  name  of  thief,  although 
not  one  of  you  have  ever  subscribed  a  penny  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses when  I  have  travelled  on  your  public  business^'' 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  address  is  much  broken, 
especially  in  that  portion  of  it  containing  a  review  of  his  ser- 
vices in  connexion  with  the  wars  of  the  north-western  Indians 
with  the  United  States.  The  following  fragments  of  sentences 
upon  that  subject,  only,  have  been  translated  :-^ 

*  *  *  "  Every  man  of  us  thought,  that  by  fighting 
for  the  King,  we  should  ensure  to  ourselves  and  children  a  good 
inheritance.  •••»#«  At  another 
time,  at  the  last  council  we  held)  when  the  Americans  were 
talking  with  the  Indians,  I  spoke  to  Otsinarenta,  and  said,  'if 
the  Americans  fidl  in  *  *  * .  *  *  I  should 
like  to  go  and  surprise  Wayne  when  he  least  expects  it' " 

It  was  very  soon  manifest  that  the  pretended  deposition  of 
the  veteran  Mohawk,  at  the  instigation  of  white  men,  and 
through  the  immediate  agency  of  Red  Jacket,  was  no  act  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Six  Nations,  much  less  of  his  own  nation , 
and  the  attempt  to  shake  the  faith  of  their  <<  fathers  in  council," 
in  the  perfect  integrity  of  the  Chief  who  had  so  long  been  their 
leader  in  the  cabinet  and  in -the  field,  was  a  sifjrnal  abortion.  A 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  was  soon  afterward  held,  at 
which  the  whole  controversy  seems  again,  from  the  fragments 
of  the  proceedings  yet  in  existence,  to  have  been  renewed. 
From  one  of  the  speeches,  the  following  passages,  connected  im- 
mediately with  the  portion  and  conduct  of  Brant,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him^  are  extracted : — 

*^  Brother^  listen  !  Is  it  not  thus,  when  a  present  is  given^ 
that  the  bestower  will  not  think  of  again  grasping  hold  of  it  ? 
But  it  seems  as  if  we  were  in  that  predicament — ^not  being  con- 
sidered as  real  proprietors.    We  are  grieved  and  ashamed  that 
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80  much  should  have  been  said  on  the  subject,  without  it  being 
confinned  according  to  the  first  promise. 

«  Brother  :  We  find  divisions  among  us.  The  3^oung  roea 
think  to  take  the  lead,  who  know  nothing  of  our  affidrs  nor 
what  we  suffered  in  the  war.  According  to  the  first  fonnation 
of  our  confederacy,  the  Mohawk  was  the  leading  nation.  So 
it  has  been  since  our  establishment  at  the  Grand  River.  There- 
fore our  leading  Chief,  Captain  Brant,  has  stood  foremost  in  our 
affiiirs,  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted% 

<'  Brother  :  There  have  been  rumors  concerning  our 
money,  and  the  application  made  of  it.  We^  that  have  been  ^i*- 
gaged  in  the  public  afUrs,  know  where  it  is  gone.  He  has  not 
been  always  travelling,  and  employed  on  his  own  concerns — ^it 
has  been  on  those  of  the  public.  He  has  been  to  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  several  times  to  Quebec ;  and  always  in  these 
joimxies  expended  his  own  property,  we  never  making  any  col« 
lection  for  him  whatever.  And  now  what  he  may  have  made 
use  of  is  only  the  interest.  Nothing  has  been  taken  from  the 
principal.  The  payment  for  one  township  has  been  made  with- 
out any  delinquency  whatever.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
all  his  transactions. 

'<  Brother,  listen  !  That  which  was  done  at  Buffalo,  and 
which  you  have  confirmed  and  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  was  a  thing  that  had  never  before  taken  place,  in  which 
ttiey  pretend  to  break  our  Chief,  Captain  Brant.  But  we  assure 
you,  brother,  that  this  shall  not  be ;  for  we  know  not  his  hav* 
ing  so  transgressed  as  to  merit  such  treatment  Neither  is  it 
proper  that  such  a  proceeding  within  the  American  luie,  and 
done  by  Indians  inhabiting  that  territory,  should  be  countenanced 
by  you.** 

At  the  same  setting,  Tchaasennoffhts^  or  DugtuAn^  a  Seneca 
Chiei^  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  BitoTHER :  You  see  here  a  remnant  of  the  warriors  that 
fi)«gfat  last  war,  whose  hearts  are  grieved  that  they  have  lived 
lo  see  the  present  change  of  our  treatment,  and  our  situation. 
The  divisions  existing  among  us,  and  the  attempts  of  the  young 
men  to  put  the  Qiiefi  aside,  have  no  other  origin  than  the  In- 
dian store.  It  is  there  the  young  men  receive  fi'om  his  Majestjr's 
bounty  that  which  was  designed  for  those  who  fought  and  suf* 
fered  in  his  causei  and  who  are  now  treated  with  neglect    It  is 
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from  this  they  are  led  to  imagine  themselves  men  of  aUlity  and 
consequence.  It  is  eary  for  them  to  say,  now,  there  is  nothing 
CD  be  done,  or  no  danger — that  they  are  loyal,  and  side  with 
goyemment  We  are  no  less  loyal,  we  assure  you,  now  \  and 
when  occasion  required,  we  ga^e  proo6  of  our  attachment.  But 
we  know  our  Oreat  Fatli^  is  no  less  generous  than  opulent, 
and  does  not  want  our  lands.  Neither  can  we  think  ourselves 
departing  from  our  duty  in  wishing  to  preserve  them  for  our 
posterity,  for  we  are  poor.  It  is  not  Captain  Brant  who  is  the 
sower  of  dissension ;  but  it  is  what  I  just  mentioned  that  causes 
the  division  amongst  us. 

"  Brother  :  The  right  of  being  chie^  according  to  our  cus- 
toms, arises  either  from  hereditary  line  on  the  female  side,  or 
from  having  been  distinguished  by  meritorious  conduct,  so  as 
to  be  accepted  as  such.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  late 
appoiutment  you  simctioned.  One  of  them,  to  whom  you  pay 
great  regard,  we**  know  has  been  distinguished  in  your  opinion 
ibr  some  things  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  pay  that 
respect  to." 

Finally,  at  this,  or  a  subsequent  General  Council,  a  speech, 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  declaration,  was  executed,  under  the 
Sanctioa  of  the  signatures  and  seals  of  sixte^i  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished chiefs,  residents  upon  the  Grand  River,  and  repre- 
senting the  Mohawks,  Ca3ruga5,'Og^wagas,  Tuscaioras,  and 
tme  Delaware  chief;  bearing  the  most  unequivocal  testimony 
to  the  integrity  of  Thay^idanegea,  and  asserting  their  undimi- 
nished confidence  in  his  faithful  management  of  their  business, 
^  agent  in  die  matter  of  their  lands.  It  was  stated  in  this  pa- 
per that  he  had  desired,  of  himself  some  time  before,  to  widi- 
draw  from  that  agency,  and  that  he  had  only  consented  to  re- 
main therein  at  their  urgent  solicitation — ^he  requiring  that  a 
board  of  twenty-four  chiefs  might  be  selected  from  the  different 
tribes,  to  act  as  counsellors,  and  probably  to  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  doubt  or  controversy.  ^  This,"  says  the  declaration, 
*^  has  been  done — but  at  the  same  time  we  desired  that  he  might 
^<c(»itinue  at  the  head.  And  &rtber  hearing  that  there  are 
^<  many  obstacles  yet  preventing  the  equitable  conclusion  of  our 
^  land  business,  we  now  unanimously  renew  and  strengthen 
^'  him  in  quality  of  agent,  which,  from  the  oonfidence  we  have 
^  in  his  integrity  from  what  has  already  passed,  we  assure  our- 
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*'  selves  he  will  exert  himself  ia  that  office^  as  &r  as  lies  in  his 
<<  power,  to  ^promote  the  general  w^&re.  With  these  strings 
'<  we  therefore  exhort  him  to  continue  with  moderation  and  pa* 
"  tience,  and  flatter  o^jirselves  from  the  equity  of  our  brethreui 
<'  the  British  government,  and  his  abilities,  all  difficulties  will 
*^  at  last  be  surmounted." 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  this  testimony  of  exone* 
ration,  so  far  as  the  charges  against  the  Chief  were  connected 
with  his  management  of  the  land  concerns  of  his  people.  But 
his  vindication  did  not  rest  here.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Teyoninhok&r&wen  to  the  Grand  River,  a  general  council  of  the 
Six  Nations  was  convened  at  Niagara,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  Deputy  Superintendent-General,  and  entering  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  council  at  which  Red 
Jacket  and  the  Farmer's  Brother  had  pretended  to  depose 
Thayendanegea.  For  several  days  the  Deputy  declined  mee^ 
ing  the  Council,  upon  the  plea  of  waiting  for  ttie  attendance  of 
Mr.  Selby,  a  gentleman  from  Detroit.  But  as  that  gentleman 
did  not  arrive,  and  it  was  uncertain  when  he  would  come,  if 
at  all,  the  Chiefe  determined  to  proceed  with  their  business. 
The  Deputy,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Proctor,  met  the  Chiefii 
only  to  repeat  his  excuse,  and  to  declare,  that  under  existing 
circumstances,  he  would  not  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say. 
The  Chiefe,  however,  resolved  to  proceed  with  their  deliberar 
tions ;  and  their  protest,  yet  existing  in  the  chirography  of  Cap* 
tain  Brant,  was  read  and  sanctioned  by  the  council,  in  presence 
of  several  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  also  of  several  distin- 
guished civilians.  This  paper  contained  a  succinct  review  of 
the  controversy  respecting  the  lands ;  the  object  of  Norton's  mis- 
sion to  England ;  the  partial  success  of  that  agent — thwarted 
only  by  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  proceedings  of  Red 
Jacket's  unauthorized  and  illegally-constituted  council — a  re« 
view  of  those  proceedings ;  and  a  protest  against  the  whole,* 
After  the  reading  had  been  concluded,  OkoghsenniywUe^  a 
Cayuga  Chief^  rose,  and  declared  the  general  approbation  of  the 
document  by  the  council. 

With  these  proceedings,  it  is  believed,  the  efforts  to  prostrate 
Brant,  and  deprive  him  of  the  chieftainship,  ceased.  In  any 
event  they  were  not  successftil,  and  he  remained  at  the  head  of 
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the  Mohawks,  and  consequently  at  the  head  of  the  Confederacji 
until  the  day  of  his  decease. 

But,  even  under  all  these  discouragements,  it  was  not  the  de- 
sign of  the  indefatigable  Chief,  to  relinquish  his  exertions  to 
obtain  justice  for  his  people  at  the  hands  of  the  parent  govern- 
ment. For  tills  purpose  another  visit  to  England  was  deter* 
mined  upon,  to  be  performed,  either  by  himself,  or  Norton,  or 
perhaps  by  both.  This  determination  was  announced  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  by  letter,  early  in  the  year  1806 :— ^ 

Captain  Brant  to  thb  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

"  Grand  River j  January  24^A,  1806. 
<<  Mt  Lord  Duke, 

^  The  kind  and  affectionate  letter  I  received  from  your  Gracci 
has  deeply  penetrated  our  hearts  with  a  sense  of  the  honor  you 
confer  on  the  Five  Nations  in  the  sincere  regard  you  express 
for  their  wel&re ;  and  we  hope  that  our  future  conduct,  and 
that  of  our  descendants,  may  never  fail  to  cause  such  sentiments 
to  be  cherished  in  the  noble  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the  British 
nation.  For,  however  wounding  to  our  feelings,  or  detrimental 
to  our  interests,  may  be  the  treatment  we  have  received,  and 
^  ;yet^  continue  to  receive,  in  this  country,  our  reliance  on  the 
H  fiaherly  protection  of  his  M^vjesty,  and  the  confidence  we  have 
ever  placed  in  the  humanity,  love  of  justice,  and  honor  of  your 
nation,  is  not  weakened, 

^  The  reason  of  my  having  delayed  so  long  writing  to  your 
Grace,  is,  that  from  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,*  1  received 
some  hopes  thai  what  respects  our  land  affairs  might  have  been 
accomplished  to  our  satisfaction  in  this  country.  But  these 
hopes  are  now  vanished — ^for  appearances  give  me  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  old  council,  (principally  x^omposed  of  mea 
influenced  by  an  insatiable  avarice  for  lands,)  have  so  prejudice 
0d  his  Excellency  against  us,  as  to  disappoint  what  otherwise 
we  might  have  expected  from  the  innate  benevolence  of  our 
fiither^  representative.  It  is  there&re  the  determination  of  the 
jreal  cMeis  and  faitliful  warriors  to  comply  with  the  brotherly 

*    advice  of  your  Grace.t    Therefore,  either  both  of  us,  or  T&» 

<. 

*  Sir  Fmncu  Oora. 

t  Coatained,  piob«bl  j,  in  a  lettor  from  the  DHk%  wlddi  htm  not  been  fiioiidt 
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yoninhokiurliweD/  shall  make  another  attempt  in  England,  invest- 
ed with  full  powers  firom  our  nations,  in  writing,  according  to 
European  customs,  which  jronr  distance  and  our  situation  at 
present  render  absolutely  necessary.  Some  small  difficulties 
necessitate  delay,  or  we  would  immediately  be  on  the  road. 

<*  His  Excellency  has  expressed  that  he  will  only  hear  firom 
us  through  Mr.  Claus,  the  head  of  the  Indian  Department,  who 
is  our  implacable  enemy ;  and  from  what  has  already  passed,  we 
are  well  assured  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  thwart  our 
success.  Previous  to  receiving  any  speech,  he  requests  that  we 
give  him  a  copy  of  it ;  but  himself,  when  he  pretended,  last  of 
all,  to  make  a  defence  to  what  we  had  expressed  at  Niagara  in 
July,  in  reference  to  his  having  deceived  the  British  ministry 
by  the  improper  names  sent  to  England  to  thwart  the  mission 
of  TeyoninhokiLrlLwen,  he  read  his  speech  in  such  a  low  voice 
that  it  could  only  be  heard  by  those  who  sat  next  to  him,  and 
afterwards  refused  to  give  us  a  copy  of  it.  So  we  remain  as 
ignorant  of  what  he  alleged  in  his  defence,  as  if  he  had  made 
no  speech. 

^  The  same  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  our  allies,  which 
animated  my  courage  to  persevere  in  the  most  trying  situations 
daring  the  war,  and  exhort  to  a  similar  perseverance  those 
whom  extraordinary  difficulties,  or  American  intrigue,  might; 
stagger,  yet  encourages  me  to  hope  for  justice,  notwithstanding 
the  clouds  that  shade  us  from  it. 

<<  Mr.  Wyatt,  Surveyor  General  of  this  province,  does  me  the 
fiivor  to  take  this.  The  copy  of  the  speech  delivered  at  Niaga- 
ra last  July,  Teyoninhok&r&wen  sent  you  several  months  ago ; 
so  I  hope  you  have  received  it  by  this  time.  With  the  sincerest 
respect  fuid  gratitude,  I  remain, 

"  Your  Grace's 

<<  Faithfiil  Mend  and 
^  Brother  warrior, 
'^  Jos.  Brant, 

^  J%aiyendaneg€a^ 

u  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

«  Thorigkwaghi!' 


vol*  ii< 


t  John  Norton. 
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Tbb  Dvsb  of  Nortbomberland  to  CAPTAiif  Brart. 

Northumberland  House,  6ih  May^  1806. 
^  Mt  vert  good  Friend  and  Brother  Warrior  : 

*<  I  have  received  safely  your  letter  of  the  24th  January, 
which  reached  me  on  the  23d  of  last  month,  with  all  that  plea- 
sure which  is  naturally  felt  by  one  friend  when  he  receives  a 
letter  from  another  friend.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  interest 
I  took  in  the  affisdrs  of  the  Five  Nations  has  be^i  acceptable  to 
their  Board,  as  I  am  by  being  one  of  their  community,  lliey 
may  rest  assured  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  assist  them  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. 

^  I  was  very*  sorry  that  the  zeal  of  my  brother  Teyoninhoka- 
riwfiiren  &iled  of  success ;  but  I  can  assure  you  and  the  Chi^ 
of  the  Five  Nations,  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  constant  atten- 
tion and  the  most  unremitting  zeal  on  his  part  No  person 
eould  possibly  execute  the  mission  on  which  he  was  sent,  with 
more  ability  than  he  did.  It  is  only  a  piece  oi  justice  due  to 
him,  to  desire  you  to  mention  this  to  the  Oeneral  Council  when 
they  meet. 

^  The  names  of  those  who  gave  credit  to  Mr.  Claus's  fictitious 
eouncil,are  washed  out  from  the  admiDistratioa  of  this  country, 
anda  more  sensible  set  (tf  ministers  are  appointed  in  their  room, 
and  I  think  those  who  now  fill  the  high  offices  of  State  in  this 
king(k>m,  would  Ibten  to  the  wishes  of  our  brethren  in  the 
Five  Nations/  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  be  of  service  in  i»t>- 
curing  for  them  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  But  be- 
fore I  attempt  any  thing,  I  must  desire  clearly  to  understand 
what  are  Ae  wi^ies  of  the  Five  Nations.  Do  tfiey  desive  to 
have  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  Sir  Frederick  Haldimazid 
and  (if  possible)  to  have  it  under  the  Oieat  Thayendanegea,  d&c. 
with  the  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  1  Would  they  consent,  (if  such  a  thing  is  proposed) 
to  have  a  clause  iitiieited  in  the  confirming  grant  declarii^  die 

*  The  \>cki%  prolNibly,  referred  ta  the  dwaohition  of  Mr.  Addington*!  tdministm- 
tiop  m  1804,  and  the  retam  to  poirer  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Tnie^  the  ministry  of  the  lel* 
ter  was  dissolTed  by  the  decease  of  that  incoiD|iarable  premiery  in  Janoarj  anteoe* 
dent  to  the  time  the  Duke  was  then  writbg  ;  hot  it  must  have  been  the  Addrngbm 
ministry  which  was  in  powcar  at  the  time  of  Norton's  misaioii,  and  which  was 
«*  washed  out"  by  dissolution  after  Pitt  had  abandoned  it,  and  made  a  apeeeh  m  op« 
pootion,  even  on  the  tame  aide  with  Fox.— ^MAor. 
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grant  to  be  vacatedi  if  the  Five  Natioiia  should  At  any  time 
part  with  the  territory  thus  granted  to  them,  either  to  the 
Americans,  or  to  any  other  nation  of  Indians,  or  to  any  other 
person  or  persons  not  being  of  the  Fire  Nations,  or  a  British 
subject,  without  the  consent  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ?  I 
mention  this  circumstance,  because  I  think  something  of  this 
kind  was  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  the  improper  manner  in 
which  it  was  stated,  gave  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Five  Na- 
tions could  not  alienate  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  one  Indian  of 
the  Five  Nations  to  another  Indian  of  the  Five  Nations,  which 
never  was  intended  to  be  prevented. 

<'  I  should,  however,  advise  that  either  yourself,  TeyoninhokH- 
r&wen,  or  some  other  chief,  should  come  over,  properly  authoris- 
ed by  the  chiefs,  to  transact  and  finally  settle  all  this  business. 

'<  There  are  a  number  of  well-meaning  persons  here,  who  are 
very  derirous  of  forming  a  society  to  better  (as  they  call  it,)  the 
condition  of  our  nation,  by  converting  us  firom  hunters  and  war 
riors  into  husbandmen.  Let  me  strongly  recommend  it  to  you, 
and  the  rest  of  our  chiefi,  not  to  listen  to  such  a  proposition. 
Let  our  young  men  never  exchange  their  liberty,  and  manly 
exercises,  to  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  If 
they  will  teach  our  women  to  spin  and  to  weave,  this  would  be 
of  use ;  but  to  endeavor  to  enervate  our  young  men  by  doing 
nothing  but  tilling  the  earth,  would  bo  the  greatest  injury  they 
could  do  the  Five  Nations.  Nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  war- 
riors, enured  to  hardship  by  hunting,  are  a  most  respectable  and 
independent  body ;  but  what  would  the  same  number  of  men 
become  who  were  merely  hi^sbandmen  ?  They  would  hardly 
rate  a  small  parish,  seeking  for  protection  from  others,  scarcely 
heard  of  and  known,  and  obliged  temely  to  submit  to  laws  and 
rqrulations  made  by  other  people,  and  incapable  of  defending 
themselves.  If  you  want  an  example  of  what  the  Five  Nations 
would  soon  become,  look  only  at  the  Stockbridge  Indians, 
They,  like  us,  were  once  a  noble  and  formidable  tribe  ^  they 
now  are  less  than  women.  Some  of  the  persons  who  propose 
this  plan,  have  their  own  private  reasons.  They  wi^h  to  go 
over  among  you,  and  when  they  have  collected  you  together  in 
order  to  teach  you  to  cultivate  the  ground,  they  will  then  show 
you  how  very  small  a  part  of  the  land  granted  you  is  sufficirat: 
for  to  supply  your  wants,  and  will  next  endeavor  to  prevail  upon 
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you  to  grant  them  the  remainder,  in  gratitude  for  the  trouble  they 
have  had  in  instructing  you  in  agriculture.  No,  my  dear  friend 
and  brother  warrior,  never  suffer  yourself,  or  your  Chiefe,  to  be 
induced  by  their  plausible  ailments.  If  you  dOj  remember  I 
now  foretell  that  yon  will  become  a  poor,  dependent,  and  insig- 
nificant body,  instead  of  continuing  a  free,  warlikOj  and  inde- 
pendent nation  as  we  now  are.  I  wish  to  see  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, sobriety,  and  good  morals^  prevail  among  our  nation ; 
but  let  us  continue  free  and  independisnt  as  the  air  that*bloW8 
upon  us ;  let  us  continue  hunters  and  warriors,  capable  of  en- 
forcing respect,  and  doing  oturselves  justice ;  but  let  us  never 
submit  to  become  the  tillers  of  land,  hewers  of  wood)  and  draw- 
ers of  water,  by  the  folse  and  interested  advice  of  those  who^ 
from  being  our  pretended  friends,  would  soon  become  our  im>- 
perious  masters.  Accept  this,  my  good  friend  and  brother  war- 
rior, from  one  who  wishes  the  Five  Nations  ever  to  continue  a 
formidable  nation,  commanding  respect  from  all  its  neighbors^ 
and  who  interests  himself  most  sincerely  in  their  welfare.  Say 
every  thing  proper  for  me  to  my  brother  Chie&)  and  believe 
me, 

^<  Tour  foithfrll  frioid  and  brother  warrior, 

'*  Northumberland, 
"  Tharighwag-^ 

"  Dezonhighkor  (Lord  Percy)  desires  to  return  his  thanks, 
and  to  offer  his  compliments  to  you  and  to  Teyoninhok^&wen, 
(Norton,)  to  whom  I  desire  you  to  give  my  compliments  likewise. 
I  have  received  his  letter,  and  will  write  to  him  by  this  mail  if 
T  possibly  can." 

Pursuant  to  the  suggesttonis  of  the  plreceding  correspondency 
the  preparations  were  nude  for  another  mission  to  London,  by 
Thayendanegea  himself.  He  actually  commenced  his  journey, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  Albany^  with  the  design  of  embarking 
at  New-York.  Circumstances,  however,  occurred,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  his  own  country.  After- 
ward, owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  Undertaking  was  inde> 
finitely  deferred,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  communicatioil 
to  the  Duke,  which  was  probably  the  last  ever  addressed  to  that 
dobloman  by  his  brother  warrior  of  the  forest  :-^ 
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Captain  Brant  to  the  Dx^ke  of  Northumberland. 

<<  Head  qf  L^k9  Ontario^  June  26, 1807. 
"  My  Lord  Duke, 

"  I  wrote  you  last  by  the  Surveyor  Greneral,  Mr.  Wyatt,  ac- 
quainting your  Grace  that  Teyoninhok&r&wen  or  myself  should 
again  cross  the  sea  on  the'  subject  of  our  land  affairs,  &c. 
Shortly  after  that  we  have  been  formally  deputed,  either  jointly 
or  separately,  by  a  general  council  of  the  chie&  and  warriors  of 
the  Grand  Biver,  held  at  the  Onondaga  Tillage,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  Five  Nations. 

^  The  viTdcoX  of  money  for  the  journey,  and  suspicions  of  new 
intrigues  being  attempted  in  out  absence  again  to  firustrate  our 
endeavors  for  the  public  good,  havp  deterred  us  for  the  present 
bom  undertaking  the  intended  journey.  But,  confiding  in  the 
regard  which  we  know  that  your  Grace  has  for  your  brethren 
of  the  Five  Nations  and  their  interests ;  in  the  fatherly  affection 
of  his  Majesty ;  and  in  the  justice  of  the  British  nation ;  we 
send  you  the  pothers  we  have  received ;  and  beg  that  your  Grace 
may  grant  us  your  aid  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty  a  confirma- 
tion of  ^General  Haldimand's  grant  to  the  Five  Nations  under 
the  Great  Seal ;  and  that  the  part  we  haVe  surrendered  to  Go- 
vernment for  sale,  they  shall  guarantee  to  us  and  our  heirs  the 
jr^^lar  payment  of  the  purchase  money  stipulate^  according  to 
former  representation. 

<^With  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem,  I  have  the  honor 

to  be 

«  Your  Grace's  humble  servant,  and 

"  Faithful  brother  warrior  ^ 

For  a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  which  wUl  appear  in  the 
closing  pages  of  the  present  work,  the  claims  of  die  Mohawks 
were  prosecuted  no  farther  by  their  old  and  vigilant  Chie^ 
Thayendan^iea.  Nor  have  their  difficulties  with  the  officers  ol 
Ihe  crown  entirely  ceased  to  this  day. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 


Ezartbot  of  ThftjeodaaegHi  for  (ho  monl  oimI  social  unproronioDt  of  hb  poopl^ 
Hia  reli^ooa  views — ^EflbrCs  for  the  relizkras  instmctnn  of  bis  people — ^Letter  to 
Sir  John  Johnson  upon  the  snbject  of  obtaintns  a  resident  clergyman — ^Farther 
correspondence— 'Intenriew  of  Brant  with  the  Bimop— Disappointment— Letter  to 
the  Chief  Justice — Appeal  of  Brant  to  the  Lord  Bishop,  bat  without  sDccraa— Ap- 
plicalion  to  the  American  church — Letter  to  Colonel  Burr — Succeeds  in  obtain- 

.  mj  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Phelps— Estimate  of  Brani's  character  by  the  dervr— 
Letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mason— Rev.  Elksnah  Holmes— Letter  of  Brant  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller — Ardent  spints— Efforts  of  Brant  to  prevent  fheir  introduction — ^Letter 
to  Sir  John  Johnson— Interposition  of  the  women — Address  of  Brant  in  reply — 
Indian  games  and  pastimes— National  game  of  Cricket — Great  game  at  Grand 
River,  ^ween  the  Senecas  and  Mohawks— Judge  Woodruff's  visit  to  Brant's 
residence — Description  of  his  perBon^Tndian  funerals^Retport  for  the  drsd— 
Estimate  of  women— Their  inifuence— Funeral  speech  of  Seneca-George — ^Death 
of  MrL  Clans— Speech  of  oonddenoe  by  Captain  Brant— Captain  Claos  in  reply 
Brant's  visit  to  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Hartford,  in  1797— Attentions  to 
him  in  Philadelphia— Dinner  party  of  Colonel  Burr— Talleyrand  and  other  dis- 
tinguished guests— Letter  of  intmdoction  from  Colonel  Burr  to  his  daughter— Din- 
ner party  in  his  honor  by  Miss  Theodosia — ^His  mannen  described  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ler and  by  General  Porter— Designs  upon  his  life  in  the  Mohawk  countir-- The 
late  John  Welts— Striking  incident  in  Albany-* Anecdotes — ^Brant  and  General 
Ganaevoort— Brant  and  Colonel  Van  Courtlandt — Reasons  of  Brant  for  taking 
op  ams  for  the  King— His  reasonings  in  defence  of  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare. 

• 

Had  no  other  subjects  demanded  the  consideration,  and  re- 
quired the  active  personal  exertions,  of  Captain  Brant,  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  career,  than  those  already  reviewed, 
his  life  must  still  have  been  considered  one  of  uncommon  in- 
dustry. But  the  cares  upon  his  hands  were  multitudinous  in 
other  respects.  His  desire  for  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
of  Ihs  people  led  him  to  a  vigilant  oversight  of  all  their  domes- 
tic concerns.  Rude  as  was  their  government,  it  was  still  to  be 
administered,  and  a  domestic  police,  of  some  kind,  was  to  be  ob- 
served. The  administration  of  their  government,  moreover, 
was  probably  attended  by  none  the  less  difficulty  firom  the  pe- 
xniliar  position  in  which  the  Mohawk  Indians  were  placed  at 
that  particular  period  of  their  history.  Their  society  was  in  a 
transition  state — ^being  neither  the  hunter  nor  the  agricultural, 
but  partaking  in  part  of  both  ;  while,  notwithstanding  the  advice 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  it  was  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Chief  to  draw  them  from  the  former  to  the  latter  course  of  life. 
Before  their  transplantation  from  their  native  valley,  they  had, 
many  of  them,  made  considerable  advances  in  the  pursuit  of 
husbandry,  Brant  himself  having  cultivated  an  excellent  Arm 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  General  Herkimer'a  residence,  near  the 
Upper  Mohawk  Castle  ;*  and  though  the  vicissitudes  of  var  had 
cast  them  once  more  into  a  primitive  forest,  entirely  unsubdued, 
tbeChief  had  no  idea  of  lelinquishing  the  certainty  of  agricul^ 
tural  competence  for  the  precarious  supplies  of  the  chase. 

Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  what  alone  can  form  the  basis  of  an 
industrious  and  truly  moral  community.  Whether  he  was  him- 
self a  man  of  experimental  reli^on,  in  the  evangelical  sense  of 
the  term,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  his- 
torian to  decide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  believer  in 
the  great  and  essential  truths  of  revelation,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  after  his  return  from .  Dr.  Wheelock's  school,  he  was 
the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions.  But  whether  these 
impressions  were  jentirely  effaced  during  the  long  years  of  ar 
duous  and  active  public  service  in  which  he  was  subsequently 
engaged,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  politician — in  the  battle-field, 
in  the  council  of  war,  and  in  the  Indian  Congress — ^threading 
the  solitudes  of  his  native  forests,  or  amidst  the  splendid  gaieties 
of  the  Biiti^  metropolis — is  not  for  the  writer  to  affirm  or  deny. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  sagacity 
not  to  perceive  tlie  importance  of  education  and  religion,  as  aux- 
iliaries in  carrying  forward  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
of  his  nation ;  and  the  preponderance  of  testimony  favors  the 
opinion  that  he  was  never  careless  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
his  charge.  It  has  been  seen,  that  when  quite  a  young  man,  he 
was  engaged  with  the  Episcopal  and  other  Christian  missiona* 
ries,  assisting  in  translating  the  Church  Prayer  Book  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Ard  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  long 
conflict  in  which  he  had  borne  so  active  a  part,  he  was  again 
fbimd  recurring,  of  his  own  volition,  to  the  same  labors,  an4 
superintending  the  printing  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  other 
religious  works,  in  London.  One  of  his  first  stipulations  with 
Ae  Cbmmander-in-chief^  on  the  acquisition  of  his  new  territory, 
was  for  the  building  of  a  church,  a  school-house,  and  a  flouring 
mill ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  North-western  Indian  wars  been 
brought  to  an  end,  than  the  religious  principle  was  again  in  ac<r 
tion,  and  his  tfacnights  and  exertions  once  more  directed  to  the 

•  TIm  aathor  Tiated  the  pUntatkm  fbrmeily  belonging  to  Brant  in  the  Antumn 
of  1836.    Nothing  of  hb  doraiei],  saTO  the  oeUar,  renwined.    Hie  ercherd  of  appler 
)r,  wee  tfariify  ead  m  f«D  liteiing. 
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means  of  imparting  to  his  people  a  knowledge  of  their  relation 
to  Grod,  and  the  consequences  flowing  therefrom*  In  proof  of 
this  assertion,  the  following  letter  may  be  appropriately  intro- 
duced : — 

Captain  Brant  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  Bar't« 

«  Grand  River,  Dec.  16, 1797. 
<'Dear  Sir, 

'<  Since  writing  the  letter  accqptipanying  this,  the  Ghie&  have 
conferred  together  respecting  the  state  of  religion  among  the  Five 
Nations,  which  now  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  more  serious  con- 
sideration among  them  than  formerly.  We  are  sensible,  Sir,  of 
the  goodness  of  Govemm^it,  among  other  benefits,  in  accomr 
modating  us  with  a  church,  and  we  have  long  been  desirous  of 
having  a  clergyman  to  reside  constantly  with  us ;  this,  we  appre- 
hend, would  be  highly  promotive  of  morality  and  the  Christian 
virtues  among  our  people.  We  do  not  complain,  Sir,  of  the 
neglect  of  the  society  in  this  respect,  as  we  are  satisfied  that 
their  benevolent  attention  to  mankind  has  been  equal  to  their 
means ;  for  this  reason  we  have  hitherto  omitted  making  appli- 
cation to  them  upon  this  head.  Besides,  we  are  sensible  how 
difiicult  it  must  be  for  them  to  find  a  suitable  character  willing 
to  settle  among  us  in  this  rude  and  distant  quarter. 

'<  In  Older  to  discharge  my  duty  in  this  important  affidr,  and 
that  I  may  rest  in  peace,  1  have  conferred  with  a  gentleman  of  a 
liberal  education,  Mr.  Davenport  Phelps,  with  whose  character 
and  family  I  have  long  been  acquainted,  who  has  ample  testi- 
monials respecting  his  literary  and  moral  qualifications,  and 
who,  I  believe,  will  consent  te  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  among  us,  provided  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, shall  think  proper  to  ordain  him  to  the  sacred  office.  Mr. 
Phelps  with  great  candor  observes,  that  from  his  not  having 
been  so  conversant  with  books  for  a  number  of  years  past  as  he 
could  have  wished,  particularly  classical  ones,  he  is  diffident  of 
a  critical  examination  in  the  dead  languages.  But,  Sir,  from  his 
general,  I  may  say  almost  universal,  character  among  the  dis* 
ceming,  I  consider  the  prospect  of  his  usefulness  among  us  very 
great ;  and  assure  you  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Ohiefi  in  g^me- 
ral,  and  my  most  ardent  wish,  that  he  may  be  ordained  a  mis- 
sionary for  the  Five  Nations  on  this  river.    An4  &om  yotir 
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official  relatioii  to  11%  1  take  Ae  hbettf  of  begging  70a  to  com* 
nmicate  our  wishes  to  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  respecting  this 
gentleman)  that  we  may  be  informed^  if  possible^  before  the 
opening  of  the  Springs  whether  a  character  of  Mr»  Phelps's  de- 
scription will  be  approved  by  his  Lordship^  and  deemed  a  propel 

Bolgect  fiir  ordination* 

<' I  am^  dear  sir, 

'<  Tour  most  obedient 
'<  And  humble  8erv% 

^  JoSi  Br4NT« 

*^  Sir  John  Johnson^  Bar^tP 

^  P.  S.  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  observing  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  know  what  sum  the  society)  and  what  government  will 
severally  think  proper  to  allow  our  missionary ;  since)  should 
their  allowances  be  insufficient  for  his  support,  by  other  means 
it  nmst  be  made  adequate," 

The  Baronet  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  subject  before  thd 
Bishop)  but  difficulties  were  interposed  by  his  Lordship)  and  an 
occasional  correspondence  of  two  or  three  years  ensued,  befo]*e 
the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  for  the  ordination  of  a  spiritual  teach- 
er, were  complied  with.  The  first  objection  was  that  the  can- 
didate for  orders  had  not  been  examined.  In  reply,  Captain 
Brant  apologized  for  their  ignorance  as  to  the  pre-requisites^ 
and  urged  that  an  examination  might  be  undergone  before  the 
Bev.  ]Uhr«  Addison,  '<  who,  having  gone  through  the  forms  him* 
<'  sd(  must  be  acquainted  with  the  business."  Both  the  Chief 
and  his  people  were  impatient  of  delay ;  and  the  Captain  remind- 
ed the  Bishop,  through  Sir  John,  of  the  pledge  which  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  had  made  to  him  in  the  prc^nce  of  the 
King)  that  whenever  the  Indians,  by  the  erection  of  a  church, 
ahould  be  ready  lor  religious  instruction,  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  supply  their  wants. 

•  In  the  Spring  of  1798,  the  Chief  had  an  earnest  correspon* 
dence  with  Mr«  Russell,  the  provincial  Governor,  ^pon  the  sub- 
ject,  in  the  course  of  which.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  said:*-* 
*<  With  respect  to  any  uncertainty  or  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
«  obtaining  a  salary  from  government,  we  would  wish  that  that 
<<  should  not  entirely  restrain  his  Lordship ;  £>r,  should  govern^ 
«ment  not  be  willing  to  grant  an  allowance  Sta  a  daigyii¥Ui| 

VOL.  II*  ^S 
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'*  sooner  than  want  one  we  would  strain  erery  point  onrsehres 
*^to  i^ocure  a  salary,  and  would  be  joined  by  several  lespecta- 
'*ble  families  of  white  people  in  the  neighborhood." 

In  the  Summer  of  the  following  year,  on  his  return  from  a 
Tisit  to  the  lower  provinee,  the  Captain  met  with  the  Lord 
Bishop  at  Kingston,  and  again  urged  his  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and,  as  he  supposed,  arranged  matters  for  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Phelps  at  Niagara,  to  which  place  his  Lordship  was  prepar- 
ing to  extend  his  visit.  But  there  was  again  disappointment, 
arising  from  a  cause  altogether  unexpected.  The  following 
spirited  letter  will  disclose  the  motive  of  the  delay: 

Captaiit  Brant  to  the  Chief  Justice. 

"  Grand  River ^ * 

^  I  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  representing  to  your 
Honor,  that  from  the  consideration  of  the  great  importance  of 
having  a  missionary  resident  among  the  Indians,  and  that  from 
the  knowledge  I  have  long  had  of  Mr.  Davenport  Phelps,  and 
my  particular  acquaintance  with  his  famOy  and  connexions,  I 
have  been  earnestly  desirous  that  he  might  be  ordained  to  that 
office.  To  this  end,  the  Winter  before  last  I  wrote  the  Honora- 
ble Sir  John  Johnson,  who  communicated  my  wishes,  and  those 
of  the  other  chie&,  in  this  respect,  to  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of 
duebec.  No  determinate  answer  was  given,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  subject  thus  remained  till  the  Summer  past,  when,  on 
my  return  from  Lower  Canada,  at  Kingston,  in  a  conversation 
with  his  Lordship,  he  was  pleased  to  express  the  utmost  readi- 
ness to  do  what  was  incumbent  on  him  to  carry  what  was  de- 
sired into  effect — manifesting  a  cheerful  willingness  to  examine 
Mr.  Phelps,  in  order  to  his  ordination. 

"  Thus  circumstanced,  I  requested  Mr.  Phelps  to  accompany 
me  to  Newark,!  to  offer  himself  for  examination ;  but  to  my 
great  disappointment  found,  that  previous  to  our  arrival  Ifis 
Lordship  had  sailed  for  Quebec.  I  was.  Sir,  however,  surprised 
to  learn,  that  he  had  left  informatiou  pointedly  against  the  ex.- 

«  The  date  b  wantiDg  in  the  copy.    It  mnft  have  heen,  how erer,  towanl  th» 
tlope  of  1799. 
t  Foroierly  a  town  on  the  Niagua-roow  called  Nlagaia, 
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pected  examination ;  which,  though  then  to  me  mysterious,  I 
more  fiitly  understand  since  the  arrival  of  his  Excellency  Go- 
vernor Hunter,  at  that  place,  who  has  told  me  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  Mr.  Phelps  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  mob  in  the 
province.  This  charge,  replete  with  odium,  I  have  good  evi- 
dence to  believe  was  originally  made  by  Mr.  White,  Attorney 
General,  and  as  long  ago  as  1795.  I  must  acknowledge,  Sir, 
Aat  it  is  unaccountable  in  my  mind  how  a  charge  of  this  na- 
ture, made  by  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  seditious  practi- 
ces, should  remain  unnoticed  until  so  late  a  period,  and  then  be 
suggested,  as*  I  have  too  much  reason  to  believe,  to  defeat  a  pur-- 
pose  earnestly  desired  by  many  friends  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality. 

<<  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  truth,  omit  to  observe  that  the  propo- 
sal of  Mr.  Phelps's  being  ordained  to  the  church  did  not  origin- 
ate with  him,  (nor  has  it  since  been  solicited  by  him,)  but  by 
myself  and  others  of  respectability,  who  have  long  known  his 
virtues  and  abilities;  who  have  an  indubitable  claim  to  the 
honor  of  having  defended  this  country  against  the  King's  ene- 
mies ;  and  whose  loyalty  and  discernment  cannot  with  decency 
be  disputed.  If,  however,  a  charge  of  this  nature  be  proved,  I 
shall  remain  silent.  If  not,  I  humbly  conceive  justice  and  hu- 
manity require  that  due  reparation  be  made. 

^<  Your  HcHior's  love  of  justice  makes  me  confident  of  your 
best  advice,  and  wise  interference  in  this  affair. 

"  I  cannot  but  farther  observe,  that,  considering  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  this  affair,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
Mr.  White,  or  whoever  else  has  made  this  charge,  be  called  on 
to  prove  it  without  delay.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your 
answer  to  this  by  the  bearer.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  d^c." 

It  is  manifest  from  this  letter,  that  the  government  were  enter- 
taining political  objections  to  the  candidate.  The  conduct  of 
the  Attorney-General,  however,  would  not  stand  the  scrutiny  to 
which  the  Mohawk  was  disposed  to  subject  it.  Nothing  could 
be  more  apparent  than  that  the  charge  was  either  frivolous,  or 
adduced  as  a  pretext,  or  that  the  Attorney  General  had  been 
remiss  in  the  performance  of  his  own  official  duty.  Th3  In- 
dians still  adhered  to  Mr.  Phelps ;  and  such  was  tlie  strength 
of  their  attachment  to  him,  that  Captain  Brant  subsequently 
prepared  a  formal  memorial  to  the  Lord  Bishopi  setting  forth 
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his  excellent  qualities — his  talents,  his  yirtues,  and  his  Io]ralt7 — 
and  urging  his  ordination,  ^'  as  their  choice  had  been,  and  still 
^<  was,  fixed  on  him,  in  preference  to  any  other."*  But  every 
effort  to  obtain  the  ordinatiixi  of  Mr.  Phelps  from  the  English 
pinslat^  was  fruitless,  and  the  attention  of  Captain  Brant  waa 
thereupon  directed  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
thirougfa  the  interposition  of  General  Cbapin,  the  American 
Indian  Agent  resichng  at  Canandaigua,  and  Colonel  Aaron  Burr^ 
HGPi  I%elps,  die  candidate  for  orders,  visited  the  city  of  New* 
Toi^  und  was  the  bearer  of  the  following  letter  to  Colonel 
But  npon  the  subject  :— 

Captain'  Brant  to  Colonel  Burr. 

«  Grand  River,  May  7, 1800, 

••Sir, 
^  About  three  weeks  since,  I  received  a  message  from  O'Bail 
to  attend  a  council  at  Buffalo,  where  I  expected  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.     We  attended,  and  wi»ited  a  few  days ;   but  the 

*  The  iraMttllk  tf  Bnuit't  fri«n4iliip  for  Mr.  Pbelpt,  and  the  etrenglh  of  h» 
flttMhuent  to  him,  tre  explained  hj  the  oircvmetaiice  that  Mr.  Phelpi  had  manied 
tbedat^fater  of  the  elder  Preeident  Wheeleck,  with  whom  the  Chief  had  doobdesi 
beoome  acquainted  while  at  the  Moor  Chaii^  SchooL    As  Mr.  Phetps  rabaequent- 
Ijr  became  the  pioaecr  of  the  Episcopal  Cbureh  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  ol 
New-Yofk,  eome  fiiither  notice  of  fahn  will  be  proper  in  thia  place.    He  waa  a  na* 
tive  of  Hebron,  (Connecticut,)  where  he  waa  bom  in  175A.    He  was  gradnated  al 
Y«l«  CoUefc^  with  lug|i  credit  for  hie  dassical  attunmenta,  in  1775.    Soon  after* 
wafd  he  entered  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  in  Colonel  Beadle's  regiment — waa 
made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Montreal,  where  be  remained  so  long  that  he  acquired 
the  FSwndi  language  so  aa  to  speak  it  with  el^anoe.    He  waa  mairied  toCatbariM 
Wheriock  in  17S5,  and  waa  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  in  oooh 
pany  with  his  brothers-in-law,  Ebenezer  and  James  Wheelock,  in  Hartford  (Conn.) 
He  afterward  removed  to  Kew«Hampshire,  where  he  practised  law,  and  serred  as  a 
magistimtfi,    tn  1799  he  visited  Upper  Canada  in  company  with  James  Wheelock, 
where  they  jointly  obtained  a  glut  of  eightynfoiir  thousand  acfes  of  land  fimn  Q^ 
Tsmor  BimoQa,    Soon  afterward  he  removed  his  iamily  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
setded  foff  a  tee  at  Niagua,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  esta* 
blished  a  printing-office.    He  also  had  a  mercantile  concern  at  that  places  the  baa^ 
nMs  of  Which  was  chiefly  condMted  by  an  ageflt    He  had  fc  taste  for  agtieoituni 
iadhMMMlttiril  pnrsoits,  woA  paid  much  altentioa  to  bnsbandry  and  the  CQ]tiv«ti«i 
of  ttviU    A  close  intimapy  subsisted  between  himself  and  Captain  Brant,  and 
between  thdr  ftuniliea,    He  appears  to  haye  been  early  a  rdigious  man,  and  had, 
for  some  time  anterior  to  Brant^B  apt^cation  in  Us  behslf  for  orders^  a  strong 
t^  enter  the  fip&riiopalChiiroh.--JirS.LVk  4>/ Jem  IMxiyirt  I'Mps^  m 
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chiefr  there  iK>t  being  leady  to  meet  us,  and  we  haying  busiiieai 
that  required  our  attendance  at  this  place,  were  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  coming  away.  Had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
met  you  there,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  oonversed  with  3rott 
upon  a  subject  which  I  have  long  oonsideied  as  most  important 
to  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  the  Indians  on  bcih  sideB 
of  the  lakes  and  at  large ;  namely,  their  situation  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and  concerning  measures  proper  to  be  taken  in 
order  that  regular  and  stated  religious  instruction  might  be  in* 
trodttced  among  them. 

^  You  well  know,  Sii^  the  general  state  of  the  Indians  resU- 
ing  on  Grand  Biver,  as  well  as  in  other  parts.  A  considerable 
numbtf  of  some  of  these  nations  have  long  since  embraced 
Christianity,  and  the  conversion  of  others  nmst  depend,  under 
tiie  influence  of  the  Grreat  Spirit,  on  the  fiiidiful  labors  of  a  reei* 
dent  minister,  who  might  visit  and  instruct  both  here  and  else^ 
where,  as  ways  and  doors  mi^  from  time  to  time  be  opened 
for  him. 

^The  establishment  and  enlargement  of  civilization  and 
Chri3tianity  among  the  natives  must  be  most  earnestly  desired 
by  all  good  men ;  and  as  religion  and  morality  respect  man- 
kind at  large,  without  any  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  civil 
goyemments,  I  flatter  myself  that  you,  Sir,  will  approve  what 
many  of  the  chiefs  here,  with  myself  are  so  greatly  desirous  of. 

^  I  have  in  view,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  the  weUare  oi 
the  Indians  at  large ;  being  folly  persuaded  that  nothing  can  so 
greatly  contribute  to  their  present  and  foture  happiness  as  their 
being  brought  into  the  habits  of  yirtue  and  morality,  which,  I 
trust,  may  and  will  be  gradually  effected  by  instruction,  if  pro* 
perly  attended  and  enfoiced  by  example. 

<<  I  well  know  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  gentleman  suitably 
qualified,  and  willing  to  devote  his  U&  to  the  work  of  a  mission 
ary  among  them;  and  espeeiany  one  of  taknts  and  manners  to 
render  him  agreeable  in  a  degree  highly  to  fiiyor  his  usefulness. 
And,  m  order  to  satisfy  myself  in  this  respect,  I  faithfoUy  in- 
quired and  consulted,  and  am  clearly  of  <^nion,  that  Mr.  Daven- 
port Phelps,  who  is  recommended  as  a  gentleman  of  yirtue  and 
respectable  accomplishments,  is  the  most  suitable  character  for 
this  office  of  any  one  within  my  knowledge.  My  long  acquaint* 
ancewith  his  fimuly,  attd  paitieokor  knowledge  of  him,  as  wefl 
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as  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  most  respectable  characters 
among  the  white  people  in  this  vicinity,  who  earnestly  wish, 
for  themselves  as  well  as  for  us,  that  he  may  be  ordained  a  mis- 
sionary, make  me  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  officially  recom- 
mend both  the  design  and  him  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishops 
in  the  Umted  States,  or  to  some  one  €ff  them,  and  to  such  other 
characters  as  you  may  think  proper. 

'<  From  the  consideration  that  religion  and  politics  are  dis- 
tinct subjects,  we  should  not  only  be  well  satisfied  to  receive 
a  Missionary  firom  a  Bishop  in  the  United  States,  but,  for  va-^ 
rious  other  reasons,  would  prefer  one  from  thence. 

^  We  shall  be  able  here  to  do  something  considerable  towards 
Mr.  Phelps's  support ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  others,  who  have 
ability,  will  be  disposed  to  assist  in  promoting  so  good  a  work. 
I  will  add  no  more  than  that  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  being 
confident  of  your  fi'iendly  and  influential  exertions  in  this  im- 
portant affiiir,  and  that  I  am,  with  great  sincerity,  yours,  &c^ 

"  Joseph  Brant.'** 

The  application  to  the  American  Church  was  successful,  and 
the  Missionary  was  ordained.t    But  whether  the  measure  was 

«  Brant  had  had  tome  previous  aoqukintanoe  with  Colonel  Burr  and  bis  fiunily, 
as  will  appear  in  a  subseqaent  page.  This  letter  was  enclosed  bj  Colonel  Burr  to 
his  daughter  Tbeodoria,  then  Mrs.  Alston,  in  December,  1801,  with  the  following 
remark : — **  Yesterday  Mr.  Phelps,  mentioned  in  the  enclosed,  deliyered  to  me  two 
pair  of  moccasins,  directed-*-*^  From  Captain  Joseph  Brant  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alston." 
Vour  ship  having  sailed,  I  dont  know  how  or  when  I  shall  forwaid  them  to  yon; 
bat  we  will  see.  I  send  the  original  letter  of  CapU.  in  Brant,  merely  to  show  how  an 
Indian  can  write.  It  is  his  own  hand-writing  and  composition.  Upon  this  notice 
of  his  attention  you  should  write  him  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  for  his  hospita- 
lity," &C.  The  author  will  here  remark,  that  the  orthography  of  Captain  Bnot 
was  remarkable  and  almost  invariably  accurate. 

t  Mr.  Phelps  was  ordained  a  Deacon  in  Trinity  Church,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  by  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore^  on  Sunday,  December  13,  1801.  He  imme- 
dictely  returned  to  Canada,  and  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  a  mismonary,  hold- 
ing frequent  «ervioei,  JUid  travelling  fu  and  wide  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  His 
re^enoe  then,  and  for  several  years  before,  was  upon  his  farm  about  three  miles 
from  Burlington  Bay.  Captain  Brant  had  repeatedly  endeavored  to  induce  him  to 
accept  a  grant  of  land,  probably  with  a  view  to  his  residence  with,  or  near  him, 
at  Grand  River,  but  without  success — as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  was  nor  die 
desire  of  Mr.  Phelps.  In  1803  he  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in  SL  Peter's  Church, 
Albany,  also  by  Bishop  Moore.  Thenceforward  he  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  western  part  of  New- York,  and  in  1805  removed  his  family  from 
Upper  Canada  to  Onondaga.  He  subseqnendy  removed  to  Oenevm,  where  lie  died 
eeme years sinca-^S.  JkcmuU ^fkUUfihyDr. IMd. 
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by  the  exertions  of  Ck>loiiel  Burr,  is  not  known,  llie 
subject  has  been  treated  thus  at  large,  for  the  purpose  of  develog* 
ing  with  more  distinctness  the  religious  bias  of  the  Chieftain's 
character,  as  illustrated  by  tbe  earnest  perseverance  with  which 
he  sought  the  Christian  in^rovement  of  his  people.  From 
other  letters  and  documents  among  his  papers,  it  is  fiurther  ren- 
dered certain  that  several  religious  gentlemen  of  distinction  in 
the  United  States  were  in  occasional  correspondence  with  him 
upon  religious  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  history 
and  condition  of  his  people.  His  house,  likewise,  seems  to  have 
been  the  lEree  and  open  quarters  of  the  Missionaries  employed 
at  that  early  stage  of  the  modem  missionary  enterprise,  among 
the  borderers,  both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Aboriginal.*  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  description  of  correspondence,  the  following  letter 
is  given — for  the  double  puipose  of  showing  the  estimate  placed 
upon  the  character  of  Captain  Brant  by  the  great  and  good  of 
that  day,  and  of  embalming  the  nafne  of  one  of  the  most  devout 
and  faithful  pioneers  of  Christianity  that  ever  made  the  wilder 
ness  ring  with  the  Gospel  trumpet-^e  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes  r 

Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  to  Captain  Brulnt. 

''NeuhTork,  June  16^1801. 
"Sir, 
"  The  Directors  of  the  New- York  Missionary  Society  have 
Instructed  me  to  tender  you  their  acknowledgments  for  your 
friendship  to  their  missionary,  the  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes.t  This 
gentleman,  in  whose  discretion  and  integrity  they  repose  entire 
confidence,  they  have  employed  in  a  second  mission  to  those 
tribes  of  Indians  whom  your  influence  particularly  affects. 

*  Mr.  Phelps  had  much  intercourse  with  Captain  Brant  and  his  family.  When 
he  preached  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  family  of  Brant,  that  household  formed  a  part,  and 
a  Tery  attentire  part,  of  his  audienoe.-^ilf  S.  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Rudd, 

t  Mr.  Holmes  devoted  many  years  to  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians,  of 
wtMn  he  took  his  leave  about  the  year  1818.  He  Uved  many  years  afterward,  and 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Like  Heckewelder,  he  imbibed  Uie  most  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  Indian  character  in  its  native  unsophisticated  state.  In  the  coarse 
of  bis  experience,  however,  he  arrived  at  the  paialiil  conclusion  that  it  is  all  but' 
impossible  to  do  any  good  to  them  while  subject  to  the  moral  contagion  of  white 
men  and  strong  drink.  His  appearance  in  the  latter  yean  of  his  life  was  tralypa- 
triarclMd.  His  hair,  long  and  whiles  M  down  upon  Us  shoulders;  hie  manner  was 
reoMrkably  nnpTSssive^  and  his  whole  demeanor  that  of  one  who  was  ripe  for  heaven. 
He  wae  a  Cahriniitie  BaptkC^ 
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The  purity  of  their  viexm,  endiFaciDg  the  mcmt  and  religiiMis 
mterestB  <^  the  Indiansi  mduoes  them  to  believe  that  their 
attempti  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you;  and  your  finmer 
Mndnew  to  Mr.  Holmes  raiboldena  Ifaem  to  aak  for  him  such 
ocMintenance  a^d  advioe  aa  your  intimale  knowledge  of  Indian 
affiursy  and  the  weig^  of  your  opinion  in  directing' them,  ren« 
der  it  expedient  for  you  to  give.  For  your  fiurtber  eatiabetion 
with  regard  to  the  miaaionary  system,  Mr.  Holmes  wUl  present 
you  with  a  vdume  containing  the  sermons  preached  before  the 
Society,  and  the  annual  accounts  of  their  procedure ;  of  which 
the  directors  do  themselves  the  ptoiisure  to  rsqueat  your  accept* 
anoe. 

^  With  req)ect^  I  am,  Siri 

* "  Your  obedient  servanti 

^  JoBsi  M«  MasojVi  Seereiartf* 
^  Captain  J69epk  BratU.^ 

The  Caiief  was  likewise  in  comspondenee  with  the  Rev# 
Samuel  Miller  of  New-York,  now  Doctor  Miller,  of  Princeton^ 
as  appears  by  the  following  letter : — 

Captaik  Brakt  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller. 

«  Grand  River^  Feb.  9, 1801. 
"Sir, 
^  I  feel  a  particular  satisfactiou  that  I  have  now  had  an  op* 
portunity  of  answering  your  letter  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes.  I 
have  explained,  as  &r  as  in  my  power^  the  queries  you  have 
proposed.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  long  delay  I  have  made 
since  I  received  your  letter,  and  not  altogether  attribute  it  to  ne- 
glect or  unwillingness  to  serve  you ;  for  I  have  myself  a  strong 
inclination  for  searching  into  the  antiquities  of  our  nations  and 
others,  but  the  multiplicity  of  business  I  have  always  had  on 
hand,  has  hitherto  prevented  me.  Even  now,  what  I  have  said 
on  the  subject  is  in  haste,  and  as  brief  as  possesible.  Should  it 
so  happen  that  I  might  have  it  \sx  my  power  further  to  assist 
yon,  I  shall  do  it  with  ptoASure*^ 

«  Itkaaattttof  Boniiyif^frattiMatiM««th«rhMai(itb^  topncpn* 
oapfofthalitlarivfiBnBdtiito  Ailfaetet when t)h« now v«MnW« Dr. Miller pptilifl 
aeonH|Miid«^«itk  Bfieit,he««B  pf^ieetiag  «  IMtiy  ^  ^eie-Fevti^  «wl  vwi 
then  ooUectinff  mitffritlt  for  thit  obieot    Bnnt  hid  nim  enyflBnhSed  wvUbm  • 
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^  I  cannot  omit  acknowledging  the  aatisfiiction  1  feel  itotik 
what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  has  acquainted  me  with,  respecting 
the  generous  intentions  of  your  society  for  diffusing  religion 
and  civilization  among  the  Indian  nations  in  generals  I  would 
be  happy  to  hear  firom  you,  how  far  your  society  may  propose 
to  extend  their  goodness^  with  respect  to  the  education  of  Indian 
youths  that  might  be  well  recommended  to  them.  And  also,  if 
they  would  be  \i^lling,  and  it  might  be  consistent  with  their 
constitution,  to  assist  some  Indians  who  have  yet  claims  on 
limds  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Nantikokes  in  Mary- 
land, and  the  Munsees  near  Minisink,  who  have  requested  me 
to  make  the  application.  The  Rev*  Mr.  Holmes  can  more  pap* 
ticularly  inform  you  on  this  subject." 

Unfortunately  the  Mohawks,  like  all  other  primitive  Ameri« 
Can  nations  with  whom  the  white  people  have  come  in  contact, 
were  lovers  of  rum,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  the  evils  conse*' 
quent  upon  that  species  of  debasement.  The  prevalence  of  this 
vice  seems  to  have  been  viewed  with  deep  solicitude  by  Captain 
Brant,  and  a  system  of  prevention  eatly  entered  into  his  viewa 
on  commencing  the  labor  of  building  up  his  nation  anew*  But 
all  experience  has  shown  how  flitile  are  these  attempts  to  keep 
the  fire-waters  from  the  lips  of  the  Indian^  so  long  as  unprinci- 
pled white  men  are  permitted  to  approach  their  borders  with 
their  alembics,  or  minister  the  ready-made  liquor  to  their  burn- 
ing appetites.  In  like  manner  were  the  efforts  of  Captain  Brant 
frcustrated.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  dated  June  30th, 
1800,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  he  said : — <<  The  accidents 
^  which  have  happened  in  the  drunken  frolics  here,  have  princi* 
*'  pally  proceeded  from  an  opposition  party  to  those  chiefs  who 
*'  wished  to  adopt  some  necessary  regulations!    Captain  Clau9 

)dtliory  ot  Th4  Six  J^ationi  :  and  it  it  quits  probable  that  hb  nply  to  the  ^derUa  of 
Doctor  Miller  was  both  a  valitable  and  a  cttrioua  docoment  Wheo  Doctor  Miller 
nmoyed  from  New- York  to  Princetoo,  Id  the  year  1813,  be  was  jaet  reooveriog 
from  a  fit  of  aicknosa,  which  disabled  him  from  attending  to  his  papers.  The  conse* 
qoenoe  was,  that  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  others,  hia  manuscripts  and  hiatdlical 
ODUeetkms  were  greatly  loattered,  and  many  of  them  irrecoverably  lost  Among  the 
latter  were  the  letters  of  Captain  Brant,  as  the  author  has  been  informed  by  theDoo* 
tor  htmseU;  in  reply  to  a  leUer  addressed  to  him.  After  stating  the  circumstanoes 
attending  the  loss  of  his  manuscripts,  the  Doctor  says— ''after  the  mort  diligent 
aeaich  that  1  can  make,  I  cannot  find  a  line  of  what  I  leoeif  ed  from  that  reiMfkaM^ 
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4tt  Mn,  or  sKAirr^  ptOB* 

^imkM  "Mj  ttiVdtti^)  mSt  Widies  totahe  teiM  slspft  to  preVmt 
» Aid^  fiitltoeholy  ttdAfomines^  H«  oi^w ibe  t6  poktt  autaoal^ 
^'itlddb  iii  iM^hkh  it  can  be  efieoted.  In  answer  I  funiriied  hiak 
^  ifi  Waiting  with  a  detail  of  Ifae  flan^  (of  which  I  presmiie  he 
**  Will  send  y6tt  a  eopy^  wbk3i  wai  adopted  wbea  we  fiist  4e(- 
^a^  hidtet  and  which  could  at  that  iium  hatv  been  eartied  into 
*  effifieC,  but  for  the  inj^nnooiitiMe  impedinieiits  thrown  in  the 
"  Way  by  fh6  giy imminent,  i  should  be  g^od  of  your  (q^inioQ 
^M9m  finfontmal^  subject/' 

tt  mOBi  be  reekotied  among  the  mysleti^  in  the  economy  ol 
nr6vidence,  that  women^  of  every  age,  and  hue^  and  clime,  are 
doofded  to  auffer  mom  severely  frc»n  the  leffiscts  of  intemperanoe 
in  the  other  sex  than  men.  The  nrnddening  poison  of  the  in- 
t6&ieatiii|^  cup  itrfiiriates  the  sttonger  passions  of  die  men^  and  im- 
jMkfts  Mid-like  mergy  to  ihm  already  superior  phyncal  powers ; 
dM  iStatmg  saragB  as  well  as  civili2ed  daan,  those  under  its  dia- 
feolical  uetfluence  oAett  wrtek  theit  senseless  violence  upon  the 
huM  odbtiding  and  ttie  least  capable  of  resistance.  It  was  thua 
Ittnobg  the  Mohawks.  At  least  nothing  less  can  be  inferred 
from  the  following  memoreoida  of  f>roceediAgB  upon  this  sobyeetj 
htnxmg  the  papers  of  Captain  Brant :— * 

^  Ob  tbe^  22A  of  May,  1802^  the  women  aaseraibled  in  coitncil, 
to  Kiliidh  they  called  the  chie&  They  then  addressed  them  aa 
fbllo^i 

*^  t^NcLfis :  Some  time  ago  the  women  of  this  place  s^ke  to 
yem ;  bllt  ytiu  did  not  then  answer  them,  as  you  considered 
tfieit  ittoeling  not  sufficient.  Now,  a  considerable  number  of 
thoae  from  below  having  met  and  consulted  together,  join  in 
^nMmeAft,  aM  lam^it  as  it  were  wilh  tears  in  dur  eyes,  the  ma- 
tty  misfortunes  caused  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  We 
therefore  mutually  request  that  you  will  use  your  endeavors  to 
hove  it  removed  firom  our  neighborhood,  that  there  may  be  none 
Sold  nigher  to  us  than  the  mountain.  We  flatter  ourselves  that 
this  is  in  your  power,  and  that  you  will  have  compassion  on 
Mr  Mneasiness,  and  exert  yourselves  to  have  it  done." 

Strings  of  Wampuim. 

ItoW  like  Woman !  She  discerned  the  cause  of  the  evil  elie 
saw  and  felt:  yet  she  indulged  no  resentments — she  com- 
plaibed  not  ei  her  suflferings — but  mildly  entreated  that  the 
cause  might  be  removed.    Thus,  ever  forward  to  shield  those 
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flbs  laved  firom  temptation  and  danger,  by  her  influeupe  wd  p^^- 
suasicms  exerting  might  in  her  weakness^  and  rendering  thf 
stiOBg  man  strcNiger  by  her  anxious  yet  watchful  gu^ordi^^hlp 
of  bis  virtue.  But  their  counsel  did  not  end  here.  There  had 
been  domestic  feuds  and  collisions  among  their  Lo^^  The 
Seneca  deapagogue  had  sown  dissensions  between  the  ifirarrior^ 
and  their  chiefe,  and  the  Mohawk  women  appeared  Also  in  tbeir 
own  true  and  beneficent  character  of  peaco^nakers.  iJEter  tbt^ 
portion  of  theur  address  quoted  above  had  been  delivered^  '^  SQin^ 
others,"  (says  the  manuscript,)  spoke  thus : — 

'^  Uncles  :  The  division  and  separation  of  the  warriors  ftoq^ 
the  chiefs  gives  us  much  uneasiness ;  we  therefore  entreat  you^ 
both  chiefe  and  warriors,  that  you  will  bi^ry  all  dilute)  ijoj^  our 
nffiiirs  may  go  on  with  the  usual  friendship  and  tran<{^ility.  J^ 
for  our  part,  we  have  beeq  in  a  great  ijoeasMre  a  principal  pausQ 
in  infltiencing  our  qaiile  relations;  but  we  now  drop  U,  and 
pvomise  to  observe  a  quite  different  conduct,  and  we  hppe  in  fu- 
ture that  no  reports  sh^l  be  able  to  rekindle  the  fire  of  conten- 
tion." JSlrings  of  Wampum- 

The  manner  in  which  these  rude  feoaales  of  the  forest  made 
their  appeal,  might  serve  as  a  pattern  of  delicacy  to  m^ny  of  the 
«ex  of  loftier  pretensions.  Nor  was  it  without  its  effect  upon  the 
council  of  chiefs  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  After  adjoumjuQ^ 
a  short  time  for  consideration,  they  returned,  and  Captain  Brant 
delivered  their  reply  to  the  following  purpose : — 

"  NiECBs :  We  are  fully  conyinced  of  the  justice  of  your  re 
queol ;  drinkic^  has  caused  the  many  misfortunes  in  this  pl^ce, 
fmd  has  been,  besides,  a  great  cause  of  the  divisions,  by  the 
offect  it  has  upon  the  people's  speech.  We  assure  you,  therefore, 
Aat  we  will  use  our  endeavors  to  effect  what  you  desire.  Hoyv- 
ever,  k  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  goyermufent,  9s  the  dis- 
tance you  propose  is  within  their  Una.  We  cannot  })ie^forp 
absolutely  pvpmise  that  our  r^uest  witf  ^  cup^U^  y^^ 

^  NiBcn :  With  respect  to  your  request  to  bury  ^1  ^fkjj^JKC^ 
we  heartily  comply  with  it,  ajid  thank  you  for  die  yns^x^  ypu 
flb^wed  in  here  interfering.  It  was  the  ^ustouipf  our  j|pc(9stoi:B 
for  ch^  women^  by  their  moderation,  \o  hea}  up  ^1  anjimositi^^ 
Be  assured,  tb^refooe,  that  we  bury  every  thing  disagreeable 
Mu^  .^mf  h^ve  banpeqed  ^ttwerfej  w4iu  fHftfrei^  slwU  ]» 


'.  ^^ 
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upon  our  guard  against  tales,  and  also  saying  any  thing  thought- 
lessly ourselves ;  we  only  r^ret  that  the  warriors  are  not  here 
pre^nt,  to  concur  with  us  in  re-establishing  unity  and  amity." 

Strings. 

If  the  proceedings  of  this  female  council  appear  rather  too 
episodical  for  direct  historical  narrative,  they  are  nevertheless 
illustrations  of  Indian  manners  and  character.  It  is,  moreover^ 
a  satisfaction  thus  to  secure  from  oblivion,  and  preserve,  a  docu^ 
m^Ut  bearing  beautiful  testimony,  that  even  in  a  barbarous  state 
of  ao6i^,  women  are  still  found  foremost  in  the  conservation  of 
virtue,  aiid  as  persevering  peace-makers  in  the  midst  of  anarchy 
kmd  strif6.  And  besides,  the  females  of  no  other  race  have  had 
ipQ  little  justice  done  to  their  character  as  those  of  the  American 
Indian.  While  the  women  of  every  other  people  have  been 
apotheosized,  even  down  to  the  ebon  daughter  of  Africa  who 
inolstened  the  parched  lips  tS  Mungo  Park ;  who  has  ever  ren* 
der^  tihe  just  meed  of  homage  to  the  patient,  unostentatious 
virtues,  and  the  noble  qualities,  of  the  tawny  daughters  of  the 
American  fbrest,  save  in  the  case  of  Pocahontas  7 

The  reader  has  already  seen  that  the  religious  tefiets  of  Cap- 
tain Brant  were  Episcopalian,  It  came  not  within  the  requisi- 
tions of  his  creed,  therefore,  even  had  policy  been  out  of  the 
auestion,  to  discountenance  the  games  and  amusements  of  his 
peb^pie,  On  the  contrary,  he  loved  to  encourage  their  pastimes 
and  divertisements,  and  by  so  doing,  gave  evidence  of  liis  wis- 
dom. Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  this  respect, 
'the  ancients,  and  all  uncivilized  nations,  have  not  been  wiser 
m  their  generations  than  the  modern  Anglo-Saxons  and  their 
Americ€Cn  children.  Relaxation  of  mind  and  body  is  neces- 
sary ijlike  to  the  health  and  elasticity  of  both.  When  the  Puri- 
tans bf  New  England  banished  the  merry  Chru^tnias  festival  of 
Old  England,  they  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  creatmg  a  substi- 
tute, which  was  found  in  the  feast  of  Thanksgivings  Still,  di 
people  of  the  United  States  have  ever  been  so  thoroughly  utUr 
itarian  in  the  use  of  their  hours,  as  really  to  deny  themiselves 
time  for  a  suitable  indulgence  in  rational  amusements.  Thus 
ihe  harvest-home  is  forgotten ;  the  rustic  gambols  of  Christmas 
are  almost  unknown  j  no  joyous  groups  dance  around  the  May- 
pole, or  twine  the  garland  for  the  brew  of  its  queen.  The  Am&- 
yicans  have   no  seasons  foy  r^nvigorating  their  systems  by 
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wholesome  athletic  exercises,  or  dispelling  care  by  rural  sports 
among  flowers,  and  groves,  and  fountains.  The  native  sports 
of  the  Indians  are  less  refined  and  poetical  than  were  the  pas- 
times and  fisstivals  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  but  they  doubt-* 
less  contribute  as  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people,  while 
they  are  no  less  rational,  and  are  marked  by  a  high  degree  of 
moral  purity. 

The  neglect  of  athletic  exercises,  and  games,  by  the  white 
people,  moreover,  works  posdtive  itijury.  Contrast  the  tall,  erect 
posture,  the  elastic  tread  of  the  Indian,  with  the  plodding  pace 
and  inclining  gait  of  the  white  man !  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
diflSsreace is  attributable  to  the  difference  of  physical  training? 
The  white  laborer  is  generally  worked  too  hard  when  young, 
flis  labors,  whether  in  the  field  or  the  work-shop,  are  invaria- 
bly such  as  to  draw  the  body  forward,  while  there  is  no  exercise 
allowed  the  antagonistic  muscles — ^those  which  sustain  the  body 
in  an  upright  position.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  In- 
dian indulges  in  those  sports  which  expand  the  chest,  and  throw 
back  the  shoulders,  and  impart  agility  and  grace  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  limbs,  the  white  man,  instead  of  looking  upward 
to  the  heavens,  is  bowed  down  to  the  posture  of  the  brute  crea 
iion. 

Among  other  amusements,  in  addition  to  their  own  native 
sports  of  running,  wrestling,  and  leaping* — their  dances  and 
songs — their  sacrifices,  and  other  festivals  of  war  and  of  thanks^ 
giving — ^the  Six  Nations  had  adopted  from  the  whites  the  popu 
lar  game  of  ball,  or  cricket.  Indeed,  so  much  attached  were 
they  to  this  manly  exercise,  that  the  game  had  become  national 
throughout  the  Confederacy;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  one  nation'  to  challenge  another  to  play  a  match — ^upon  a 
mnch  larger  scale,  beyond  doubt,  than  was  ever  practised  among 
the  pale^faces. 

A  game  of  this  kind  was  commenced  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
year  1794,  between  the  young  Mohawks  and  Senecas,  which 
was  well  nigh  attended  with  fiital  consequences.  The  Mo- 
hawks were  the  challengers.    Alter  the  game  had  proceeded 


•  Marf  JemMOD  itatM  dutthaM  •AMc  funetand  oieraMi  were  inractisedy 
not  only  that  their  bodies  might  beoome  mora  supple,  or  rather  that  they  might  ndt 
beeoaie  enerrated,  hot  that  they  mig^t  be  enabled  to  make  proper  sdectioq  of  chii^ 
fiv  the  cooiicib  of  the  nitta  will  Iwdeit  Ibr  war. 
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£>r  a  ooosideiable  tjmo,  one  of  the  Mohawks,  in  a  struggle  wilh 
a  Seneca  for  a  stroke  at  the  ball,  struck  his  antagonist  a  shaip 
blow  with  his  bat  The  occurrence  having  been  obsarveGl  by 
the  players,  the  Seiaecas  (bopped  (heir  bats  instantly,  to  n  xxm^ 
and  retired  to  their  posts  with  silent,  though  Qvident  reaentinent 
Without  speaking  a  word,  but  with  bosoms  heaving  with  indig- 
nation, they  took  up  the  stakes  they  had  deposited,  and  letired 
to  tlieir  own  country,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Gwesee^  to- 
ward the  nortlieru  spur  of  the  All^hanies,  About  three  weeks 
subsequent  to  Uie  occurrence,  a  Seneca  messenger  arrived  at  the 
Mohawk  village^  dispatched  thither  by  Ked  Jacket,  the  Corn- 
planter,  and  otl>efs,  complainijig  of  the  insult,  demanding  satis- 
iJBbction  Cmt  tlie  affront,  and  denouncing  war  in  case  of  refusal. 
The  Mohawks,  feeling  tlaat  they  were  in  the  wrong,  wem  some- 
what troubled  at  ^he  messagp.  Brant  convened  a  council  of 
Iiis  ehie%  and  afier  consultation,  a  message  was  returned  to  the 
Senecas,  proposing  an  amicable  meeting  of  the  chiefr  of  both 
nations,  to  •confer  upon  tlie  subject  matter  of  complaint,  with 
a  view  of  healing  the  wound  by  compromise  and  explanation, 
and  of  course  without  bloodshed.  The  Senecas,  anxious  to 
avoid  hostilities  against  a  nation  with  which  they  had  be^  in  al« 
liance  so  long,  acceded  to  the  pacific  proposition,  and  a  joint 
council  was  the  eonsequence.  Red  Jacket,  however,  did  all  he 
pQuM  to  prevent  a  reconciliaticwu  He  delivered  an  inflamma* 
U>ry  speech,  laboring  with  all  his  art  end  eloquence  to  aggravate 
the  insult,  and  urging  his  nation  to  avenge  die  insult  by  an  i^ 
peal  to  arms.  But  </aptain  O'Bfiil,  and  some  others  of  the  older 
Seneca  chieis,  were  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  conciliatory 
course^  They  were  lUtle  moved  by  the  exciting  philippic  of  Bed 
Jacket,  and  desired  nothing  more  of  the  Mohawks  than  a  rea^ 
sonable  aad  honorable  Atpnemeut  for  the  wrong  done  to  their 
young  warrior  by  the  party  offending.  The  proposition  was 
met  with  eqwd  magnwaimiiy  on  ithe  part  of  the  JHohawks,  end 
the  lesuU  of  ^e  opuncil  was  an  a4|uatincipu  «if  the  di^cylty^ 
Hie  oiddimet  wp^s  emoked,  ;and  tA#  x^hisi^'^l  flsv^  ibe  dieap^ 
pointed  deil99gogue«  Rei  Jegfeet  s^psffited  iipon  the  most  amir 
cable  terms.* 
Three  years  aAervraid,  in  the  Anmmer  ef  1797,  aaoAer  malch 

•  N!oCeB  of  n  visit  to  Captain  Braq^  and  of  ooDTerpa;ion8  w^tt  him,  b^  Suniifll 
Woodni£(  Eaq.  of  Windaor,  Coo. 


6f  etldket  IfTaS  t>(ayBJ  bettre^ti  th^  t\v«  ttcilidtis.  The  ld«M6{is 
Were  thisi  time  tbe  challetigeTS,  but  tit  gAxM  WeM  played  at  the^ 
Mdhawk  village,  on  the  GiTand  Rhrer,  and  \^8l»  ccmnnenced  dtir* 
ing  tte  Vlstt  of  the  gtsntleman  (o  whom  Captttin  BftaUt  had  r^ 
lated  tbe  particulars  of  the  foregoing  unpleasant  occurr^ca  It 
-^^  in  flict,  the  conversaticm  n&ttirftlly  flowing  ftom  A6  penditig 
match  that  led  the  ChieJ'  to  speak  of  the  incideiit^  cofinected 
with  the  former.  The  playing  wte  to  conmieiled  at  9  o'eldck  in 
the  morning,  and  the  invitation  of  Captain  Brant  to  sd^  th# 
amusement,  was  accepted  by  his  guest. 

The  place  selected  for  the  trial  of  dtiength,  agility,  dcnd  stdll, 
was  a  broad  and  beautiful  green,  of  perhaps  one  hundred  dcre% 
perfectly  level,  and  smooth  as  a  carpet,  without  tree  or  ahnib,  or 
stone  to  encumber  it.  On  one  side  of  the  green  the  Senecas 
had  collected  in  a  sort  of  irregular  ehcampm^t — ^men,  women, 
and  children — ^to  th^  numbet  of  more  than  a  thousand.  On  the 
other  side  the  Mohawks  were  actively  assembling  in  yet  greater 
numbers.  The  stakes  deposited  by  eaoh  party  were  laid  upon 
the  ground  in  heaps,  eonsisting  of  rifles,  hatchets,  swordsj  belts, 
knives,  blankets,  wampum,  watches,  beads,  broaches,  ftirs,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles  of  Indian  utility  and  taste — amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  acooiding  to  the  estimate  of  Captain  Brant,  to 
upward  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  side.  By  the  side  of  the  stakes 
were  seated  n  group  of  the  aged  Chiefii-— '<  grave  and  reverend 
signers,"  whose  beard*  had  bten  silveted  by  tlie  frosts  of  m^y 
winters,  and  whose  visages  gave  evidence  of  the  toils  of  war  and 
the  chase. 

The  combatants  numbered  ^d5out  tix  hundred  upon  a  side, 
ytmng  and  middle^^aged  men — ^nimble  of  foot,  athletic  and  mus* 
cular.  Their  countenanced  beamed  with  animation  and  high 
hope.  Ta  Older  to  the  firee  asid  unfettered  use  of  thetr  sinewy 
IhMM,  their  peisdne  were  niiked  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
garment  tike  an  apron,  or  kflt,  fastened  around  the  waist,  and 
dM^dnding*  M«f\y  V^  the  knee.  The  area  of  the  playground 
was  desighated  by  tmA  pair  ef  ^  byes,"  ptaMl  at  about  thirty 
v6d)g  distant  fhom  each  other,  and  the  goals  of  eaoh  pair  i^ut 
Ibitiy  feel  apart  The  eombattttit9  ftuhged  fhemsel  ves  in  parat^ 
M  lines  M  eaeh  ^eof  <he  mm,  Atc^kig  inward,  and  leaving  a 
^pMb  bMween  them  ^  iboM  tdtt  rods  in  breadth.  Their  bats 
weife  three  ftidt  six,  iOi^M  in  lengA,  cntved  hi  the  lower  end 
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somewhat  in  the  fi)nn  of  a  ladle^  the'broad  part  for  striking  tha 
ball  being  formed  of  net->work^  woYen  of  thongs  of  untanned 
deer-skin,  strained  to  the  tension  of  tight  elasticity.  The  ball^ 
large  as  a  middling-sized  apple,  was  also  composed  of  elastic 
materials. 

On  one  side  of  the  area,  near  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  were  seated  a  body  of  elderly  sachems,  of 
each  nation,  with  knives  and  tally^tieks,  to  score  the  game* 
The  rules  governing  the  game  were  somewhat  intricate.  None 
of  the  players  were  allowed  to  touch  the  ball  with  hand  or  foot, 
until  driven  beyond  the  ''byes"  or  land-marl^.  It  was  then 
thrown  back  by  hand  toward  or  into  the  centre  of  the  area,, 
when  the  game  proceeded  as  before.  Thek  mode  of  counting 
the  game  was  peculiar,  the  tallies-men  not  being  in  all  cases 
bound  by  arbitrary  rules,  but  left  to  the  exercise  of  a  certain  de^ 
gree  of  discretionary  power«  Each  passage  of  the  ball  between 
^e  goals,  at  the  end  of  the  play-groimd,  counted  one,  so  long 
as  the  contest  was  nearly  equal ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  protract- 
ing the  game,  whenever  one  party  became  considerably  in  ad' 
vance  of  the  other,  the  tally-chiefi  were  allowed  to  check  or 
curtail  their  count  in  proportion  to  the  excess.  For  instance,  if 
the  leading  party  had  run  up  a  regular  count  to  thirty,  while 
their  opponents  had  numbered  but  fifteen,  the  tallies-men,  at 
Aeir  discretion,  pxid  by  consent  of  each  other,  though  unknown 
to  the  players,  would  credit  the  winning  party  with  only  two 
notches  for  three  passages  of  the  ball — ^varying  firom  time  to  time^ 
according  to  the  state  of  the  game.  The  object  of  this  course 
was  to  i»rotract  the  game,  and  to  increase  the  amusement,  while 
despondency  upon  either  side  was  prevented,  and  the  chance 
of  ultimate  victory  increased.  Frequently,  by  this  discretionary 
mode  of  counting,  the  game  was  continued  three  or  four  days. 

The  game  on  this  occasion  was  commenced  by  about  sixty 
players  on  a  sid^,  who  advanced  &om  their  respective  lines  with 
bats  in  their  bands,  into  the  centre  of  the  play^ground.  Of  this 
number  about  twenty  were  stationed  at  the  &ad  land-marks,  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  ball.  The  players  who  were  to  begin^ 
were  apparently  mingled  promiscuously  together.  All  thhiga 
being  thus  ready,  a  beautiful  maiden,  richly  dressed  in  the  na« 
tive  costume  of  her  people,  wearing  a  red  tiara  plumed  with 
eagles'  feathers,  and'  glittering  with  bracelets  and  other  oma* 
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ments  of  silver,  came  bounding  like  a  gazelle  into  the  area,  with 
the  ball,  which  she  placed  upon  the  ground  in  the  centre.  In- 
stantly the  welkin  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the  whole  multitude 
of  spectators,  and  the  play  began  ;  while  the  bright-eyed  maiden 
danced  back,  and  joined  her  own  circle  among  the  surrounding 
throng.  The  match  was  begun  by  two  of  the  opposing  players, 
who  advanced  to  the  ball,  and  with  their  united  bats  raised  it 
from  tlie  ground  to  such  an  elevation  as  gave  a  chance  for  a  fair 
stroke ;  when,  quick  as  lightning-,  it  was  sped  through  the  air 
almost  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bullet.  Much  depends  upon  the 
first  stroke,  and  great  skill  is  exerted  to  obtain  it. 

The  match  was  played  with  great  spirit,  and  the  display  of 
agility  and  muscular  strength  was  surprising.  Every  nerve 
was  strung;  and  so  great  were  the  exertions  of  the  players,  that 
each  set  was  relieved  by  fresh  hands  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes ;  thus  alternating,  and  allowing  every  player  of  the 
"whole  number  to  perform  his  part,  until  the  game  was  finished. 
The  scene  was  full  of  excitement  and  animation.  The  princi- 
pal Chief  entered  fiilly  into  the  eiyoyment,  and  by  his  explana- 
tions to  lais  guest  heightened  its  interest,  which  of  itself,  the  lat- 
ter declared  to  have  afibrded  him  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction 
than  any  game  or  pastime  that  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  con- 
test was  continued  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  aftf  r  a  severe 
struggle,  the  Senecas  were  proclaimed  the  victors,  sweeping  the 
stakes,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  proud-spirited  Mohawks — 
the  head  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Woodrufii  from  whose  notes  the  preceding  description 
has  been  derived,  was  highly  gratified  with  his  visit  to  the  Chief, 
with  whom  he  passed  several  days.  In  his  person  he  said  he 
was  graceful  and  dignified — easy  and  aflable  in  conversation. 
His  stature  was  five  feet  eleven  inches — of  the  finest  form  and 
proportions — robust  and  firm,  and  possessing  great  muscular 
power.  His  countenance  was  open,  placid,  and  inviting — his 
eyes  brilliant  and  expressive — ^in  short,  every  thing  in  relation  to 
his  person  was  engaging  and  prepossessing. 

No  people  are  more  particular  in  paying  honors  to  the  dead 
than  the  Indians,  and  their  funerals  are  marked  with  deep  and 
affecting  solemnity.  As  among  civilized  nations,  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  woe  vary  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased 
and  the  wealth  of  the  fiunily,  or  the  ability  and  disposition  of 
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friends  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  funeral^  the  entertainment 
at  the  grave,  and  the  presents  to  be  distributed.  But,  however 
humble  the  deceased,  the  remains  are  never  unhonored  or 
unwept ;  and  among  no  people  on  earth  are  stronger  evidences 
given  of  tender  affection.  Nor  are  funeral  honors  bestowed^ 
only  upon  the  men.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  generally  preva- 
lent, that  the  Indian  woman  is  treated  with  contempt,  arising 
from  the  well-known  fact,  that  certain  offices  and  labors,  account- 
ed as  menial  among  the  whites,  or  as  improper  to  be  imposed 
upon  women,  are  always  performed  by  them  among  the  Indians. 
But  the  allotment  of  those  duties  to  the  women  has  arisen  from 
their  usages,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  society,  time 
immemorial.  Nor  is  the  custom  any  evidence  of  disrespect  or 
contumely.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fe- 
males of  the  white  people,  even  among  nations  of  the  most  refin- 
ment,  exercise  a  higher  or  more  salutary  degree  of  influence,  than 
do  the  Indian  women.  Nor,  when  dead,  are  they  treated  with  less 
respect  than  the  warriors.  "  The  greatest  honors  are  paid  to  the 
"  remains  of  the  wives  of  renowned  warriors  and  veteran  chiefe, 
*  particularly  if  they  were  descended  themselves  of  a  high 
"  family,  which  is  by  no  means  im  indifferent  thing  among  the 
"  Indians,  who  love  to  honor  the  merit  of  their  great  men  in  the 
"  persons  of  their  relatives."*  The  funerals  of  chiefs  and  war- 
riors, and  of  distinguished  women,  were  attended  by  the  heads  of 
the  trilDC,  and  all  the  people,  and  their  ceremonies  were  highly 
impressive.  On  the  opening  of  all  their  councils,  a  ceremony 
of  condolence  was  performed,  and  an  appropriate  speech  de- 
livered, in  mcr.iory  of  those  who  had  died,  or  been  slain  on 
the  war-path,  since  their  last  meeting.  These  ceremonies  were 
solemn,  and  their  speeches  often  full  of  simplicity,  tenderness, 
and  pathos.  Among  the  papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson  is  a 
manuscript  of  a  speech  of  condolence,  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  council  in  1761,  by  Seneca  George,  a  few  passages  of 
which  may  be  cited  as  an  example : — 

"  Brothers  :  We  suppose  that  in  the  late  troubles  you  may 
have  lost  many  of  your  people,  either  by  sickness  or  war,  since 
we  were  last  together ;  by  this  string,  therefore,  we  wipe  away 
the  tears  from  your  eyes,  clear  your  throats,  wash  away  the 

*  Heckewelder. 
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blood  from  your  bodies,  sweep  the  council  chamber,  and  throw 
the  dirt  out  of  doors,  that  you  may  see  and  speak  to  us  clearly 
at  the  present  conference.  [A  Siring-. 

"  Brothers  :  We  are  sorry,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
for  the  death  of  your  men,  women,  and  children,  and  by  this 
belt  we  collect  all  their  bones  together,  bury  them  in  one  grave, 
and  cover  them  up. 

[A  black  belt,  eight  rotvs,  streaked  with  white. 

"  Brothers  :  We  are  at  great  loss,  and  sit  in  darkness  as 
^vell  as  you,  by  the  death  of  Conrad  Weiser,*  as,  since  his  death, 
we  camiot  so  well  understand  one  another.  By  this  belt  we 
cover  his  body  with  bark. 

[A  white  belt  of  seven  rows,  with  four  black  streaks. 

"  Brothers  :  By  the  last  belt,  I  mentioned  to  you  that  we 
both  sat  in  darkness.  Now,  by  this  belt  I  remove  the  clouds 
from  before  the  sun,  that  we  may  see  it  rise  and  set,  and  that 
your  hearts  may  be  eased  from  sorrow  on  account  of  what  I 
mentioned  before.  [Delivered  a  white  belt  of  five  rows,  with 
three  black  bars.]  We  pray  the  Great  God  above,  who  can  en- 
lighten our  hearts,  that  we  may  live  in  love  and  peace  until 
death." 

From  the  manuscripts  of  Captain  Brant,  it  seems  frequently 
to  have  been  his  duty  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  condolence, 
and  he  sometimes  speaks  of  making  a  journey  to  a  considerable 
distance  for  that  sole  purpose.  Only  one  of  his  speeches,  how- 
ever, on  such  an  occasion,  remains  among  his  papers.  That 
was  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1801,  at  Fort  George,  (Niagara,)  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
ClauSjt  the  mother  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent : — 

Speech  op  Condolence  to  Captain  Claus. 

"  Brother  :  We  are  here  now  met  in  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  above,  with  intent  to  keep  up  the  ancient  custom  of  con- 
dolement  We  therefore  condole  with  you  for  your  late  loss  of 
our  well-beloved  sister,  whom  now  you  have  interred. 

"  Brother  :  We  hope  that  this  may  not  damp  your  heart  so 
much  as  to  make  you  forget  us,  who  are  your  brothers — not 
only  ourselves,  but  our  wives  and  children. 

«  Celebrated  in  the  Indian  Annals,  for  many  years,  as  an  interpretei 
t  Daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jofanson. 
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"  Brother  :  We  say  now  again,  that  by  our  late  loss,  it 
seems  our  fire  is  somewhat  extinguished.  But  we  haye  now 
found  a  few  brands  remaining,  and  have  collected  them  together, 
and  have  raised  a  straight  smoke  to  the  clouds. 

"  Broxher  :  We  therefore  with  this  string  of  wampum  wipe 
away  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  would  take  away  all  sor- 
row from  your  heart.  But  that  is  impossible :  still,  it  is  the 
customary  way  of  making  the  s];)eech.  We  therefore  mention 
it :  and  with  the  said  wampum  we  wipe  away  all  stains  of 
whatever  should  remain  on  your  seat,  so  that  you  may  sit  down 
in  comfort. 

**  Brother  :  We  say  again  with  this  string  of  wampum,  as 
you  seem  to  be  all  in  darkness,  we  with  the  same  string  en- 
lighten the  skies  above  us,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  us  all  as  it 
formerly  used  to  do. 

"  Brother  :  We  say  again  with  this  string  of  wampum,  as 
we  have  now  made  our  speech  of  condolement,  we  hope  to  raise 
you  upon  your  feet,  as  you  formerly  used  to  be ;  for  since  our 
late  loss,  it  seems  you  have  been  confined  as  one  absent.* 

"  Brother  :  We  hope  you  will  not  forget  our  calamities — 
hoping  that  this  shock  may  not  put  us  out  of  your  memory  en- 
tirely— and  also  that  you  may  continue  to  help  us,  as  you  for- 
merlv  used  to  do. 

*'  Brother  ':  This  last  string  which  now  I  give  you,  is  given 
by  the  whole  Six  Nations,  so  as  to  strengthen  your  mind  and 
body — that  you  may  not  be  too  much  cast  down  by  the  occa- 
sion of  our  late  loss." 

An  address  was  likewise  transmitted  to  the  council  from  the 
women,  which  was  delivered  by  a  sachem  called  Old  Thomas  ; 
but  a  copy  has  not  been  preserved.  Only  the  last  half  sheet  of 
Captain  Claus's  reply  is  now  to  be  found.    The  conclusion 

was  this : — 

« *  *  *  *  *  She  was  good,  and  was  a  fi*iend 
to  you  all,  as  far  as  she  had  it  in  her  power,  by  speaking  in 
your  favor  always.  But  was  I  to  continue,  I  should  again  Imng- 
to  my  mc^morj^  her  great  love  for  me,  and  fill  my  eyes  and  heart 
again,  so  that  I  could  not  attend  to  your  affairs.    Accept  my 

•  Captain  Claus  had  been  ao  much  aflfected  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  as  to  be 
confined  to  his  room  ;  and  although  he  met  the  Chiefs  in  ooonci]  on  this  occasioD, 
1k»  was  unable  to  repiy— but  seat  his  speech  afterward  in  writing. 
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grateful  thanks  for  your  condolence,  and  allow  me  to  look  upon 
you  as  my  friends — wishing  you,  and  all  belonging  to  you, 
health  and  all  happiness. 

'<  Brothers,  I  now  address  myself  again  to  you.  As  the 
business  is  now  over,  and  you  will  be  turning  your  faces  toward 
nome,  I  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  will  make  your  road 
smooth,  and  leave  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  that  will  either  hurt 
or  stop  you ;  but  that  you  may  get  safe  home,  and  meet  your 
friends  all  well ;  whom  I  beg  you  will  salute  for  me.  I  shall 
always  be  happy  to  be  numbered  among  your  friends.'' 

In  private  life,  the  character  of  Brant  was  estimable,  and  in 
the  social  circle  often  very  agreeable.  The  testimony  of  the 
Baroness  De  Reidesel,  who  met  him  at  the  castle  at  Quebec,  has 
already  been  cited  in  a  forpier  chapter.  During  the  portion  of 
his  life  now  under  review,  being  the  last  twelve  years,  he  had 
many  journies  to  perform, — to  the  lower  province  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  his  own  immediate  people  ;  to  the  upper.  lakeSy 
to  keep  the  chain  of  friendship  with  his  old  confederates  from 
becoming  rusty ;  and  to  Canandaigua,  and  elsewhere,  to  visit 
his  friends,  and  upon  matters  of  business.  In  addition  to  all 
these,  early  in  the  year  1797  he  made  another  visit  to  Albany 
and  Philadelphia,  striking  from  New- York  into  New  England 
on  his  return,*  Judging  from  the  tone  of  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  after  his  arrival  home,  to  a  friend  among  the  upper  In- 
dian nations,  he  must  have  encountered  some  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances during  that  journey.  It  was  not,  however,  entirely 
divested  of  agreeable  associations ;  and  several  incidents  havo 
been  collected  by  the  author,  which  will  serve  as  better  illustra- 
tions of  his  socisd  character  than  any  other  in  the  entire  history  of 
his  career.    An  extract  from  the  letter  just  referred  to  follows : — 

«  Grand  River,  July  2,  1797. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
« It  is  some  time  since  I  received  your  letter,  and  I  have  alrea- 
dy answered  it  by  way  of  Fort  Erie  ;  but  I  did  not  in  it  men- 
tion the  particulars  of  my  jaunt  to  the  States.     In  the  first  place, 

*  His  quarters  in  the  dty  of  New- York,  daring  that  virit,  were  at  Batton'a  Ho- 
tel, the  old  brick  edifice  yet  standing  on  the  south  corner  of  Nassaa  and  John  atreets. 
The  Hon.  Jeromns  Johnson,  of  New- York,  has  furnished  the  author  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  viait  made  by  him  to  the  Chief  in  that  hotel,  in  company  with  Dr.  Dingey 
■ad  the  cdebratad  Dr.  Priea(i«y.    See  AppendiJi,  No.  XVL 
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I  met  with  a  very  cool  reception,  insomuch  that  I  did  not  see 
any  of  the  great  men  at  Philadelphia.  I  suppose,  by  this,  that 
they  must  have  forgot  that  I  was  a  Yankee  when  I  was  there 
before,  and  also  at  the  last  meeting  we  had  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rapids,  when  it  was  reported  among  you,  gentlemen  of  the  In- 
dian department,  that  I  was  favoring  the  Yankee  interest.  I 
expected  they  might  have  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  me, 
after  the  great  service  3rou  supposed  I  had  done  them.  I  was 
greatly  insulted  on  the  road  between  Philadelphia  and  Jersey,  by 
a  Yankee  colonel  whose  name  1  don't  recollect,  insomuch  that 
the  affair  was  nearly  coming*  to  blows.  At  New- York  they 
were  very  friendly,  and  likewise  in  Connecticut,  (in  New  Eng- 
land,) they  were  very  civil.  At  Albany  there  were  several  peo- 
ple who  threatened  to  kill  me  behind  my  back ;  so  that  the 
great  men  there  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  man  with  me,  as 
a  protector,  to  the  end  of  the  settlement  at  German  Flatts.  I 
suppose  these  people  have  also  forgot  that  I  was  a  Yankee.'* 

By  the  term  "great  men  at  Philadelphia,"  the  old  Chief  must 
have  meant  the  heads  of  the  administration,  since  he  was  most 
hospitably  entertained  by  some  distinguished  gentlemen  then  at 
the  seat  of  government.  The  attentions  which  he  received  from 
"the  great  men  at  Philadelphia,"  five  years  before,  were  bestow- 
ed under  peculiar  circumstances.  He  wi\s  there  at  that  time  in 
a  semi-official  capacity,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
government  itself ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
render  all  those  civilities  which  might  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  his  visit.  The  government,  moreover,  were  hoping  that  im- 
portant results  might  flow  from  that  visit,  and  very  marked  at- 
tentions were  the  natural  consequence.  It  is,  indeed,  too  much 
the  way  of  the  world — especially  of  courts,  whether  republican 
-or  monarchical — ^to  caress  and  flatter  where  they  have  a  purpose 
to  serve,  as  in  turn  the  great  are  caressed  and  flattered  by  those 
hanging  upon  their  favors.  But,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  second  visit  of  the  Mohawk,  divested,  as  it  was,  altogether 
of  official  character  and  importance,  his  expectations  of  particu- 
lar official  attentions  were  probably  unreasonable.  He  had  seen 
far  too  much  of  the  world,  and  had  mingled  too  much  in  society 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  yet  to  retain  the  simplicity  of  unso- 
phisticated nature,  and  he  might  therefore  have  understood  his 
altered  position,  and  spared  his  sarcasm.    Certainly,  though  he 
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might  not  have  breathed  the  air  of  the  court,  or  been  shouldered 
by  the  factious  bandyings  of  its  favorites,  he  was  treated  with 
marked  attention  by  gentlemen  at  that  time  of  high  distinction, 
and  his  society  much  courted.  Among  others,  the  late  Colonel 
Burr,  then  a  Senator  in  Congress,  gave  him  a  brilliant  dinner 
party.  The  Senator  had  previously  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  Chief,  and  liked  him  much.  Indeed,  it  was  upon  the 
Colonel's  invitation  that  he  visited  Philadelphia  at  that  time. 
Among  the  guests  from  abroad  assembled  on  that  occasion,  were 
the  minister  of  the  French  Republic ;  Volney  the  traveller ;  Tal 
Icyrand,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  that  nation, 
brought  hither  by  the  political  troubles  of  their  own  country. 
Knowing  his  colloquial  powers  to  be  very  good,  and  that  he  had 
the  faculty  of  rendering  himself  not  only  agreeable  but  fascinat- 
ing in  conversation,  the  Colonel  and  his  friends  were  somewhat 
disappointed,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  entertainment,  at  the 
Chieftain's  taciturnity.  All  the  cold  reserve  of  his  race  seemed 
to  have  come  over  him,  and  for  a  while  every  eflfort  to  draw  him 
out  in  discourse  was  ineffectual.  Meantime  the  Indians,  their 
character,  history,  and  destiny,  became  the  leading  topics  of  con- 
versation. At  length,  after  various  suggestions  had  been  made 
as  to  the  most  feasible  and  effectual  methods  of  their  civilization, 
Brant  suddenly  joined  in  the  discussion ;  treating  the  subject 
with  good  sense,  but  with  alternate  gravity  and  humor.  He 
avowed  it  as  his  settled  conviction,  however,  that  the  only  effect- 
ual process  of  civilizing  his  people,  must  be  their  amalgamation 
with  the  blood  of  the  whites ;  that  the  Indian  could  only  be 
tamed  by  intermarriages.  Occasionally  during  his  own  partici 
pation  in  ihis  discussion,  there  was  a  drollery  in  his  manner 
that  created  great  amusement.  During  the  residue  of  the  even- 
ing he  contributed  his  full  share  to  the  conversation,  exhibiting 
at  all  times  sterling  good  sense,  and  enlivening  the  hours  with 
sallies  of  pleasantry  and  wit  which  **  set  the  table  in  a  roar." 
The  result  was  not  only  an  agreeable,  but  highly  intellectual 
entertainment.* 

On  leaving  Philadelphia  for  New- York,  Colonel  Burr  gave 
the  Chief  the  following  letter  of  introduction  to  his  youthful 
and  gifted  daughter  Theodosiat — afterward  Mrs.  Alston : — 

*  Cooremtion0  of  the  aathor  with  Ck>lonel  Burr,  noted  down  on  the  day  the> 
bdd.  t  MiM  BttiT  was  then  in  her  fourteenth  year. 
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Colonel  Burr  to  his  Daughter. 

«  PhUadetphia,  Feb.  28, 1797. 
"  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Colonel  Brant,  the  celebrated 
Indian  Chief.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  Nataliet  will  be  happy 
in  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  man  so  much  renowned.  He  is 
a  man  of  education — ^speaks  and  writes  the  English  perfectly — 
and  has  seen  much  of  Europe  and  America.  Receive  him  with 
respect  and  hospitality.  Ho  is  not  one  of  those  Indians  who 
drink  rum,  but  is  quite  a  gentleman  ;  not  one  who  will  make 
you  fine  bows,  but  oria  who  understands  and  practices  what 
belongs  to  propriety  and  good  breeding.  He  has  daughters — if 
you  could  think  of  some  little  present  to  send  to  one  of  them — 
a  pair  of  ear-rings,  for  example, — it  would  please  him.  You 
may  talk  to  him  very  freely,  and  offer  to  introduce  him  to  your 
friend  Mr.  Witbeck,  at  Albany.     Vale,  et  ama, 

«  A.  B. 
"  Miss  Theodosia  Burr, 

«  No,  30  Partition-street,  New-  York^ 

Miss  Theodosia  received  the  forest  Chief  with  all  the  courtesy 
and  hospitality  suggested  ;  and,  young  as  she  was,  she  perform- 
ed the  honors  of  her  father's  house  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
been  as  gratifying  tb  her  absent  parent  as  it  was  creditable  to 
herself.  Among  other  attentions,  she  gave  him  a  dinner  party, 
selecting  for  her  guests  some  of  the  most  eminent  gentlemen 
in  the  city,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Moore  and  Doctors  Bard 
and  Hosack.  In  writing  to  her  father  upon  the  subject,  she 
gave  a  long  and  sprightly  aiccount  of  the  entertainment  She 
said  that,  in  making  the  preliminary  arrangements  she  had  been 
somewhat  at  a  loss  in  the  selection  of  such  dishes  as  would 
probably  suit  the  palate  of  her  principal  guest  Being  a  savage 
warrior,  and  in  view  of  the  many  tales  she  had  heard,  of 

The  Cannibalfl  that  each  other  eat, 

The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads  * 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders — 

she  added,  sportively,  that  she  had  a  mind  to  lay  the  hospital 
under  contribution  for  a  human  head,  to  be  served  up  like  a 

t  Natalia  Delagifi,  an  adopted  child  of  Col9neI  Burr,  bom  in  France,  and 
quently  married  to  a  son  of  General  Sumpter,  of  Sooth  Carolina. 
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boar's  head  in  ancient  hall  barbaric.    But,  after  all.  she  Ibnnd 
him  a  most  christian  and  civilized  guest  in  liis  manners.* 

It  has  been  seen  from  his  own  letter,  that  the  Chief  was  well 
pleased  daring  bis  visit  in  New- York.  He  had,  indeed,  reason 
to  be  gratified,  for  he  was  treated  with  marked  kindness  and 
consideration.  His  own  deportment  was,  moreover,  such  as  t  > 
secure  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into 
association.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  who  became  acquainted  with 
him  during  that  visit,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  already  referred 
to  in  a  note,  thus  speaks  of  him : — "  I  have  called  Joseph  Brant 
"<a  remarkable  man.'  He  was,  in  my  opinion,  truly  so.  My 
"  personal  intercourse  with  him  was  not  considerable ;  but  it 
«  was  quite  sufficient  to  impress  me  with  most  respectful  aenti- 
^  ments  of  his  intellectual  character,  his  personal  dignity,  and 
*^  his  capacity  to  i^pear  well  in  any  society.  I  met  with  him 
^FRpeatedly ; — ^was  with  him  at  a  dining  party — and  listened 
"  to  his  conversation  in  various  situations — some  of  them  rather 
"  trying ;  and  was  surprised  at  the  simple,  easy,  polished,  and 
^even  court-like  manners  which  he  was  capable  of  assuming; 
"  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  assured  that  ho  was  capable 
^of  being  as  great  a  savage  as  any  individual  of  his  nation.  I 
*•  remember,  on  one  occasion,  that  when  some  very  impertinent 
<'aod  unseasonable  questions  were  addressed  to  him  by  a  gen- 
^  tleman  who  ought  to  have,  known  better,  he  evaded  them  with 
^  perfect  civility,  and  at  the  same  time  with  un  adroitness  and 
'^  address  which  showed  that  he  was  fitted  to  be  no  mean  diplo 
**  matist.'' 

Another  gentleman,  whose  opportunities  of  studying  the 
manners  and  character  of  Captam  Brant  were  extended  through 
several  years  of  occasionalintercourse  with  him,  remarks : — '<  His 
*^  manners,  which  were  greatly  improved,  if  not  formed,  by  a  con- 
^  stant  intercourse,  not  only  with  the  best  society  in  the  pro* 

*  ConTemfions  of  the  author  with  Colonel  Burr.  The  Colonel  was  anzbos 
tibat  this  letter  from  lii«  daughter  should  be  found  among  his  papers ;  hot  .Mr.  Davis, 
bis  btographer,  after  diligent  senrch,  has  not  discovered  it-«-nor  hss  he  been  able  to 
find  the  correspondence  between  Brant  and  Colonel  Burr.  By  the  papers  of  Cup- 
tain  Brant,  it  appears  that  Mi^s  Burr  visited  him  at  Grand  River,  after  s^e  hecsme 
Mrs.  Alston,  in  company  with  her  husband.  Seeing  that  when  the  Chi*  f  saw  her 
In  New- York  ^she  was  Tery  young,  and  had  since  assumed  a  new  name,"  Goternar 
George  CUotoa  g^ve  the  jouog  naanied  couple  a  eordial  letter  of  introdoctioa  t» 
ftaCUst 
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<<vince,  but  also  in  England — ^which  he  visited  more  than  once, 
^  and  was  there  received  and  caressed  in  the  families  of  the  no- 
^  bility  and  gentry — ^were  remarkably  easy  and  dignified.  When 
^' among  strangers,  or  in  mixed  company;  he  was  reserved  and 
^  taciturn ;  but  extremely  affable  and  communicative  when  with 
*  friends  in  wltom  he  could  confide.  Although  not  particularly 
'^distinguished  as  a  public  speaker^  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
'^mind,  possessed  a  voice  of  surpassing  softness  and  melody,  a 
'^  fascinating  address,  and  great  colloquial  powers,  which  ren- 
^dered  him  a  most  interesting  companion.  He  lived  in  the 
'^  style  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  punctilious  iu  the  observance 
^  of  the  niles  of  honor  and  etiquette  practised  among  individuals 
"of  that  caste  in  their  social  relations."* 

From  New- York,  the  Chief  made  a  trip  through  Connecticut 
and  into  Massachusetts,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, as  appears  from  his  own  letter.  At  Northampton  he 
purchased  an  elegant  horse,  which,  greatly  to  his  r^^ret,  sick- 
ened and  died  in  Albany.t 

It  was  during  this  visit  in  Albany,  that  he  was  again  exposed' 
to  some  dangbr,  by  threats  against  his  life.  The  sufferers  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the 
ravagers  of  their  country  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  ^'  the 
monster  Brant "  was  still  held  responsible  for  every  act,  either 
of  barbarity,  or  of  death,  or  devastation,  by  the  wonted  usages  of 
war.  The  Mohawk  Grermans  of  that  day  were  neither  educated 
nor  discriminating;  and  knowing  that  Brant  was  the  great 
leader  of  the  Indians,  they  attributed  every  torch  that  had  l)een 
applied,  and  every  butchery  committed,  to  his  own  single  hmid. 
Hence,  as  has  been  stated  before,  it  was  notoriously  the  purpose 
of  many  in  the  valley  to  take  his  life  if  possible,  during  some  of 
his  transits  through  that  country.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  thai 
some  persons  from  the  valley  might  have  been  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  Albany,  as  had  been 
designed  by  a  Mohawk  German  in  New- York,  during  his  visit 
in  1792. 


*  Letter  to  the  aothor,  from  General  Peter.  B.  Porter. 

t  My  Tenerable  friend  Doiiw  Fonda,  now  of  AUiany,  aaya  Brant  wae  an  excel* 
lent  horseman,  an^  remarkably  fond  of  fine  horaes.  After  the  death  of  his  NoKb* 
ampton  horse  he  purchased  another  in  Albany,  to  pay  for  which  Mr.  Fond#  loaned 
him  Che  oMoey.    The  poto  for  tba  aiWMut  wm  promptly  net  at  iB«tQritjir-«»lkr*er. 
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Added  to  these  unpleasant  desi^s,  was  an  incident  coming 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  point  of  action,  which  is  worth  record- 
m^  as  an  illustration  both  of  history  and  character.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  ravafifing  of  Cherry  Valley,  the  reader  will  doubtless 
recollect  the  massacre  of  the  entire  family  of  Mr.  Wells,  with 
the  exception  of  John,  then  a  lad  at  school  in  Schenectady. 
But  that  lad  was  now  a  member  of  the  bar,  of  high  spirit  and 
uncommon  promise.  The  tragedy  by  which  his  whole  family 
had  been  cut  off,  had  imparted  a  shade  of  melancholy  to  his 
character,  deepening  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  descending 
with  him  to  the  grave.  Nineteen  years  had  elapsed  since  it  was 
enacted;  but  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  young  Welis. 
which  only  wanted  awakening  by  opportunity,  to  prompt  a 
strong  desire  of  avenging  the  foul  murders.  He  happaned  to 
be  in  Albany  during  the  visit  of  the  Chief,  and  erroneoir^ly 
looking  upon  him  as  the  author  of  the  murders,  his  feelings 
by  proximity  became  exceedingly  bitter  and  exasperated.  In- 
deec|«  he  could  not  restrain  his  desire  of  revenge ;  and  hastening 
to  the  tavern  at  which  Brant  had  put  up,  he  inquired  furiously 
where  he  should  find  his  enemy-— declaring  that  he  would  slay 
him  on  the  spot.  Of  course  his  friends  remonstrated,  and  other- 
wise opposed  his  purpose ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
he  was  persuaded  to  forego  it.  Brant,  hearing  the  disturbance, 
asked  what  caused  it ;  and  was  told  that  a  young  man,  whose 
fiitber  had  perished  at  Cherry  Valley,  was  below,  and  threaten- 
ing to  take  his  life.  His  answer  was  brief^  and  given  with  a  re- 
markably fine  assumption  of  dignity  and  composure.  Not  a 
feature  changed — ^not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  was  seen  to 
move — ^but,  slightly  drawing  himself  up  as  he  sat,  and  his  eyes 
glittering  for  an  instant  more  keenly,  even  than  was  their  wont, 
he  said,  calmly  and  quietly,  <^  Let  him  come  on ;"  and  nothing 
more  escaped  him  on  the  subject,  until  word  was  brought  that 
Mr.  Wells  had  left  the  house.^ 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  unpleasant  indications  that 
Governor  Jay  directed  a  guard  to  accompany  him  through  the 
Mohawk  Yalley  on  his  return  to  Upper  Canada.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  his  visit  in  Albany, 
there  were  circumstances  and  incidents  contributing  to  render 

•  The  partkolm  of  tbu  inddaot  bare  been  deriTad  fronn  William  Idiimui,  Eaq. 
aow  of  Leydn,  N.  T.  who  wm  at  Ui»ho(«l  at  tbe  timo  of  ita  oocuironoc^ 
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it  otherwise  than  disagreeable  on  the  whole.  He  wbb  hospita- 
bly received  and  entertained  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens ;  and  during  that  and  a  subsequent  visit,  made  to  Albany 
in  1805  or  1806,  had  opportunities  of  meeting  at  the  festive 
board  some  of  the  veteran  officers  of  the  American  army, 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  field,  or  rather  in  the  forest  fights  of 
the  firontiers ;  on  which  occasions,  with  the  best  feelings  possi- 
ble, the  old  soldiers  "  fought  their  battles  o*er  again,"  as  old 
soldiers  are  wont  to  do.  Dining  with  General  Gansevcort,  the 
hero  of  Port  Stanwix,  their  conversation  turned  upon  the  memo- 
rable campaign  of  Sullivan,  and  the  march  of  Gansevoort 
with  his  regiment  at  the  close  of  that  campaign,  through  the 
wilderness  from  Seneca  Lake  to  Port  Schuyler.  Although  Gmi- 
sevoort  had  no  idea  that  Brant  was  nearer  to  him  than  Niagara, 
Brant  assured  him  that  he  was  hovering  about  him  duriuir 
the  whole  march ;  and  was  so  near  that,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"I  roasted  my  venison  by  the  fires  that  you  left."* 

He  also  met,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  with  the  late  General 
Philip  Vau  Courtlandt,  who  had  served  in  the  New- York  line, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  expedition  of  Sullivan  and  Clinton  to 
Ohemung,  and  thence  into  the  Seneca  country.  "  While  convers- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  the  battle  at  Newtown,  Brant  inquired — 
"  General,  while  you  were  standing  by  a  large  tree  during  that 
battle,  how  near  to  your  head  did  a  bullet  come,  which  struck 
a  little  above  you  ?"  The  General  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
replied — "  about  two  inches  above  my  hat."  The  Chief  then 
related  the  circumstances.  « I  had  remarked  your  activity  in 
the  battle,"  said  he,  '^  and  calling  one  of  my  best  mark&men, 
pointed  you  out,  and  directed  him  to  bring  you  down.  He  fired, 
and  I  saw  you  dodge  your  head  at  the  instant  I  supposed  the 
ball  would  strike.  But  as  you  did  not  fall,  I  told  my  warrior 
that  he  had  just  missed  you,  and  lodged  the  ball  in  the  tree." 

Another  incident  may  be  introduced  in  this  connexion,  illus- 
trative at  once  of  his  sagacity,  his  strong  sense  of  justice,  and 
his  promptness  of  decision  and  execution.  Among  the  border 
settlers  west  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  Manor  of  Livinjifston, 
was  an  opulent  farmer  named  Rose.  He  was  an  Irishman ; 
and  haying  no  child  to  inherit  his  wealth,  had  sent  to  the  Emer* 

•  CooTenatioiis  oT  the  author  m*ith  Oen.  Peter  Gansevoort,  of  Albanjr,  who 
via  pioMBt  at  the  diiuer,  though  a  lad  at  the  time. 
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aid  Isle  for  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  adopted.  In  one  of  Brant's 
hostile  incursions  upon  the  settlements,  during  the  war  of  the 
Resolution,  Rose  and  his  nephew,  with  others,  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Niagara.  During  the 
journey.  Brant  took  Rose  aside  one  morning,  and  admonished 
him  not  to  move  far  away  from  himself  (Brant,)  but  at  all  times 
on  their  march  to  keep  within  call.  "  I  have  reason  to  believe," 
said  the  Chief,  ''  that  that  nephew  of  your's  -  is  plotting  your 
^  death.  He  is  endeavoring  to  bribe  one  of  my  Indians  to  kill 
'*  yon.  I  shall  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  and  if  I  find  my  suspi> 
'<  cions  true,  I  will  execute  him  on  the  spot."  The  caution  was 
observed  by  Rose,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  Brant  in* 
formed  him  that  his  suspicions  were  well-founded.  The 
nephew,  for  the  purpose  of  an  earlier  possession  of  his  confiding 
uncle's  estate,  had  agreed  upon  the  price  of  his  murder  with  the 
savage  who  was  to  do  the  deed.  Having  fiiU  evidence  of  the 
fiict,  the  stern  purpose  of  the  Chief  was  executed  upon  the  in- 
grate  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  life  of  the  uncle  was  saved.* 

His  notions  on  the  subject  of  public  wars  were  founded,  how- 
ever, upon  those  of  a  savage.  The  reader  has  already  seen 
that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  detastation  in  which  his 
name  was  held  in  difierent  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mohawk  and  Susque- 
hannah  countries,  where  some  of  the  most  revolting  scenes 
of  savage,  Tory,  and  Indian  barbarity  were  perpetrated  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  bore  so  prominent  a 
part ;  and  he  always  seemed  particularly  anxious  to  justify,  by 
frauk  and  gratuitous  explanations  to  those  who  received  him 
as  friends — for  he  was  too  proud  to  make  explanations  to  bis 
enemies — the  course  he  had  taken  in  the  commencement  and 
conduct  of  that  war ;  and  his  plausible  statements  and  reason- 
ings were  well  calculated  to  lessen  the  horror  and  execration 
with  which  the  public  have  been  too  prone  to  regard  the  Indian 
diameter,  in  consequence  of  their  atrocities  in  war. 

Tlie  Indians,  he  said,  engaged  in  that  contest  reluctantly,  but 
6rom  necessity.  At  the  period  of  its  commencement,  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  said,  as  well  as  they,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  British  government,  and  were  liviug  under  its  protection ; 

•  ConvenaUons  of  the  anthor  with  (}enend  Moifui  Lewis,  of  whoM  fiunilj  ooa 
Rom  had  poichaaad  hit  land. 
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that  none  of  the  inducements  which  led  the  colonies  to  revolt 
had  any  place  with  them,  and  that  they  fought  against  the  colo- 
nies to  protect  their  womon  and  children,  and  to  preserve  the 
lands  which  God  had  given  to  them,  and  of  which  the  British 
authorities  threatened  to  deprive  them  unless  they  would  join 
in  their  defence  ;  and  it  is  apprehended  that  stronger  or  better 
reasons  for  going  to  war  will  rarely  be  found,  even  among  civ* 
ilized  nations. 

In  justification  of  the  savages'  practices  of  Indian  warfare, 
his  course  of  reasoning  was  somewhat  like  the  following : 
That  the  object  of  each  party,  when  engaged  in  war,  was  to  des- 
troy his  enemy,  or  to  weaken  and  intimidate  him  so  much  as 
to  force  him  into  a  reasonable  peace.  The  Indians,  he  said, 
were  destitute  of  many  of  the  means  and  implements  of  war 
which  the  white  people  possessed.  They  could  not  successfiiUy 
contend  with  them  in  the  open  field,  man  to  man,  because  they 
had  no  artillery,  so  indispensable  to,  and  so  destructive  in,  a 
field  fight.  Besides,  if  they  could,  the  Indians  being  generally 
infenor  in  numerical  force  to  their  white  enemies,  would  soon 
be  subdued  by  an  equal  sacrifice  of  man  for  man ;  that  the 
Indians  had  no  forts  to  resort  to  for  protection  after  a  discomfi- 
ture in  the  field  ;  no  battering  trains  to  dislodge  the  enemy  after 
they  had  retired  to  theirs ;  and  no  depots  or  jails  for  securing 
the  prisoners  they  might  capture.  The  simple  and  necessary 
princif^e,  therefore,  of  Indian  warfare,  was  extermination — to 
destroy  as  many  of  the  enemy,  and  save  as  many  of  themselves, 
as  practicable ;  and  for  this  purpose,  to  resort  to  ambuscades, 
stratagems,  and  every  species  of  deception,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
effect  their  object.  Brant  justified  taking  the  lives  of  prisoners, 
but  disapproved  the  piactice,  so  common  among  savages,  of 
torturing  them ;  and  he  always  maintained  that  he  had  himself 
at  different  times,  by  great  efforts,  saved  several,  not  only  from 
torture,  but  death.  As  to  taking  life,  he  thought  (and  with  some 
tmth,)  that  in  this  respect  there  was  but  little  practical  differ- 
ence between  the  red  and  white  men  ;  for  the  death  of  an  In- 
dian prisoner  was  as  certain  a  consequence  of  his  capturo, 
that  of  a  white  man  taken  by  the  Indians.* 

*  ConveraatiooB  of  Brant  with  Generml  Peter  B.  Potter. 
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Domestic  relations  of  Branf — Account  of  his  family — ^Bad  chsFscter  of  his  eldest  soo 
— His  death  by  the  hand  of  his  dthKr—CondoIence  ot  the  Chiefs— -Grief  of  tho 
fathtfr  at  the  event — Aniifty  fur  th**  ediirition  of  his  sons — Proposed  memorial  to 
the  Duke  of  PortUnd — ^Letter  of  Brant  to  Colonel  Smith-r-Correspondence  with 
the  Wbeelock  fAmiljr— Ltftter  from  Brant  to  James  Wheelock— Two  of  his  sona 
sent  to  school  at  Dartinooth — Various  letters  from  and  tntheWheelocks— Corres- 
pondence upon  other  subjects — Reply  to  thH  question,  whether  the  Indians  hsTO 
.  oeards— -Letter  from  Bishop  Peters — Views  of  Brant  on  imprisonment  for  debt— 
Tu  nu'i — Opin  oi  of  Brant  rouchins  their  ori^n — ^Indian  tradirion  of  white  set- 
tle iients  cut  ntr  in  a  single  nij;ht — ^Investigations  of  Samuel  WocMlniflP>-,^rant*a 
inquiries  in  Paris — The  discoveries  of  the  Northmen — Review  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Bant — ^His  death. 

The  life  and  character  of  the  Mohawk  Chief  in  his  domes- 
tic relations,  remain  to  be  considered.  These  have  never  been 
accurately  illustrated  or  understood ;  or  rather,  they  have  been 
greatly  misrepresented  and  misvinderstood,  from  the  circiim 
stcmce  of  a  severe  family  affliction,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
never  been  truly  set  before  the  public.  Those  even  partidly 
acquainted  witli  the  domestic  history  of  Brant  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  reference  is  here  made  to  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons 
by  bis  own  hands.  Several  accounts  of  this  unfortunate  trans- 
action have  been  published  by  travellers,  missionaries,  and 
others ,  but  most  of  them  darkly  shaded,  and  reflecting  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  upon  the  father.  In  the  preparation  of 
material  for  the  present  work,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  painfu!  incident. 

Captain  Brant,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  thrice  married.  By 
his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  Oneida  Chief,  he  had  two 
children,  Isaac  and  Christiana.  His  great  solicitude  for  the 
well  bringing  up  of  those  children  has  been  noted  in  the  early 
history  of  his  life.  By  his  second  wife,  the  sister  of  his  first,  he 
had  uo  children.  By  his  third  he  had  seven,*  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Joseph,  was  born  in  1783. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  the  children,  was  partly  educated  at  a 
school  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  his  educatipn  was 
completed  at  Niagara.  His  disposition,  bad,  from  his  youth, 
grew  worse  as  he  increased  in  years,  and  was  not  improved  by 

^  Joseph,  Jscob,  John,  Margaret,  Catharine,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  (the  present 
Ilia,  Kair).    Joaapht  JohD,  and  Mary,  ara  dead. 
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his  associations  at  the  military  post  of  Niagara,  after  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Many  of  the  officers  on  that  station  were  freei 
sometimes  to  excess,  in  their  living ;  and  in  the  progress  of  his 
intercourse  with  them  he  became  addicted  to  strong  drink. 
When  in  his  cups,  he  was  always  quarrelsome,  even  toward  his 
parents — forgetting  the  honor  due  from  a  son  to  a  father,  and 
particularly  disrespectful  to  hid  step-mother.  As  the  younger 
family  grew  up,  he  became  jealous  of  them,  imagining  that 
they  received  a  larger  share  of  parental  favor  than  his  sister 
and  himself.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  groundless  than 
were  his  suspicions,  since  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
survivors  of  the  family,  and  the  aged  contemporaries  of  the  old 
Chief  yet  living  at  Grand  River,  no  parent  was  ever  more  scru- 
pulous in  the  impartial  bestowment  of  his  affection  among  all 
his  children  than  Captain  Brant  As  an  evidence  of  this  feet, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  in  England,  in  1786,  he  sat  for 
his  likeness  in  miniature,  which  he  transmitted  in  a  golden 
locket  to  Christiana,  the  sister  of  Isaac.  Isaac  himself  moreover, 
notwithstanding  his  untoward  conduct,  received  the  most  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  parental  affecdon.  With  a  view  of  keeping 
him  more  immediately  under  his  own  eye,  and  if  possible  reclaim- 
*  ing  him,  his  father  had  caused  him  to  be  married  to  a  beautihd 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe,  and  installed  him 
in  the  capacity  of  his  own  secretary.*  But  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  demon  of  jealousy  had  gained  possession  of  his  bosom ; 
and  daring  his  drunken  frolics,  among  his  Indian  associates,  be 
often  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  his  fether.  StilU  he  was 
treated  with  kindness,  and  his  step-mother  invariably  kept  silent 
during  his  paroxysms  of  insult  and  abuse. 

His  career,  however,  in  addition  to  his  intemperance,  without 
the  circle  of  his  own  family,  was  marked  by  outrage  and  blood. 
On  one  occasion,  long  before  the  C4itastrophe  &tal  to  himself 
soon  to  be  recorded,  he  grievously  assaulted  a  young  man,  who 
was  riding  on  horseback  on  the  King's  highway — killed  the 
horse,  and  sadly  maimed  the  young  man  himself.  His  fiuher 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  by  way  of  compeosa* 
tion  for  the  outrage. 

Subsequently  to  this  brutal  afiair,  and  not  l<»ig  before  the 


*  MS.  noCat  of  ecmranatiaM  wilh  Bnurt,  bj  Stainl  WoodnS 
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pttinful  incident  with  his  father  soon  to  be  noted,  he  kiHed 
a  white  man  at  the  Mohawk  (Grand  River)  village  ontrigh^ 
and  in  cold  blood.  The  name  cf  his  rictim  'was  Lowell,  a  har- 
ne&s-maker  by  trade.  He  was  busily  engaged  in  his  shop  at 
work,  when  Isaac  Brant  entered,  and  said — '<  Lowell,  I  am  going 
to  kill  you.^  The  man,  supposing  him  to  be  jesting,  at  first 
liGiughv>d  at  the  threat;  and  then  remarked — "Why  should  you 
**  kill  me  ?  I  have  never  injured  you,  neither  have  we  ever 
"  quarrelled."  The  savage  then  deliberately  drew  a  pistol  and 
shot  him. 

But  his  rtekless  and  cruel  career  was  soon  arrested,  by  a  death 
wound,  received,  under  the  highest  degree  of  provocation,  at  tha 
hand  of  his  father.  The  circumstances  were  these :  At  the  timd 
of  theoccnrrence  there  was  an  assemblage  of  the  Six  Nations  at 
Burlington  Heights,  near  to  the  residonce  of  Colonel  Beasley,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  annual  bounty  of  the  gpvemment, 
consisting  of  presents  of  clothing  and  other  articles.  On  this  oc* 
casion  Isaac,  with  some  of  his  young  Indian  companions,  again 
drank  to  intoxication,  and  renewed  his  threats  i^ainst  the  life  of 
his  father,  declaring  his  intention  to  kill  him  that  nisrht.  The 
Chief  bad  that  evening  taken  tea  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Beets* 
ley,  (who  then  lived  near  the  margin  of  Burlington  Bay,)  and 
afterward  walked  up  to  a  small  inn  upon  the  hvU,  at  a  short  dis^ 
tance  from  the  Colonel's  residence,  to  lodge  for  the  night.  Isaac 
followed  his  fiitherto  the  inn,  entered  an  adjoinhig  room,  and 
began  abusing  him  to  the  people  abont,  in  language  perfectly 
audible  to  his  parent,  the  two  apartments  being  divided  only  by 
a  board  partition.  Becoming  quite  violent  in  his  conduct;  his 
father  entered  his  son's  apartment,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than  the  latter  sprang  toward  him  for  the  purpose  of  assault — 
arooed,  as  it  was  asserted  by  some,  though  the  fact  was  denied 
by  others,  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Captain  was  badly  wounded  by  a  cut  across  the  back  of  his 
hand.  Young  Brant  had  been  seized  around  the  waist  by  some 
of  the  Indians,  at  the  instant  he  was  leaping  upon  his  father ; 
while  the  latter,  irritated  by  the  wound,  had  also  been  seized  iti 
like  manner  by  some  white  men,  to  prevent  farther  injury.  The 
affiray  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  during  which  Captain.  Brant 
had  drawn  a  large  dirk,  which  he  always  carried  upon  his 
thigh,  and  with  which  fa«  struck  at  his  son.  In  the  descent  ot 
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ibe  blow,  the  point  of  the  dirk  fell  upon  the  head  of  Isaac,  and, 
cutting  through  his  hat,  inflicted  a  wound  which  would  have 
been  more  severe  had  the  position  of  the  parties  been  that  of 
closer  proximity.  The  wound  was  by  no  means  considered  dan- 
gerous at  the  time  it  was  inflicted,  although,  from  excitement  and 
intoxication,  it  bled  profusely.  But  such  were  the  rage  and 
violeuce  of  the  young  man,  that  he  resisted  all  attempts  to  dress 
the  wound — tearing  off  the  bandages  as  fiist  as  (hey  could  be 
applied,  until,  ultimately,  they  were  compelled  to  bind  him  fast 
for  the  return  of  sobriety.  He  then  allowed  his  head  to  be 
dressed  properly ;  but  the  next  day  he  resumed  his  drinking, 
and  tearing  the  dressings  from  his  wound,  caused  it  of  course 
to  bleed  afresh.  His  perverse  conduct  continued  sevenil  days ; 
a  severe  fever  of  the  brain  ensued,  and  the  result  was  a  speedy 
termination  of  his  life.* 

This  painful  transaction  took  place  in  the  year  1795.  The 
afllicted  father  immediately  surrendered  himself  to  the  civil  au« 
thorities,  and  resigned  the  commission  which  be  yet  retained  in 
the  British  service,  and  upon  which  he  drew  half  pay.  Lord 
Dorchester,  however,  would  not  accept  the  resignation  ;  and  the 
death  of  Isaac  was  universally  regarded  as  in  the  main  acciden- 
tal, and  in  any  aspect  of  the  case  justifiable  homicide.t  The 
Chief  called  a  council  of  his  elderly  sachems  and  warrioi^  on 
the  occasion,  to  whom,  when  assembled,  he  related  the  circum- 
stances of  tlie  melancholy  catastrophe.  After  great  delibera- 
tion— ^for  the  Indians  never  decide  hastily  upon  questions  of 
moment — the  council  delivered  an  opinion  nearly  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

'<. Brother  :   We  have  heard  and  .considered  your  case. 
We  sympathise  with  you.    You  are  bereaved  of  a  beloved  son. 

•  Such  were  the  real  facts  of  this  anhappy  affair,  as  eollected,  rrcratly,  for  the  um 
of  the  author,  from  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  of  the  transaction,  and  the  sur* 
viving  contemporaries  of  Capuin  Brant  And  yet  Dr.  Morse  and  Dr.  B<-lknap^ 
who  in  the  year  followins  the  eYent  were  sent  forth  by  the  Board  of  Commissmnera 
af  the  society  established  in  Scotlsnd  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge^ 
to  vbit  the  Oneida  and  Mohe^unah,  or  Stock  bridge  Indians,  recorded  the  incident  ia 
their  report  as  a  murder: — "Last  Summer,  Joseph  Brant,  a  Mohawk  Chief,  and  a 
"captain  in  the  British  service,  formerly  one  of  Doctor  Wheelock's  scholara,  mar» 
"dered  his  own  son,  who  was,  indeed,  a  bad  fellow,  and  had  attempted  the  Meal 
«h]f  fiuhar."  . 

t  Mflw  tnd  iiHinip'W  lUport  lotha  gcol^a  aocia^. 
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But  that  son  raised  his  parricidal  hand  against  the  kindest  of 
fathers.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  his  own  crime.  With 
one  voice  we  acquit  you  of  all  blame.  We  tender  yon  our 
hetirty  condolence.  And  naay  the  Great  Spirit  above,  bestow 
u|)on  you  consolation  and  comfort  under  your  affliction."* 

But  the  affliction  was  a  very  severe  one  to  the  old  Chief,  not- 
withstanding the  condolence  of  his  |)eople,  the  convictions  of 
his  own  conscience  that  he  had  not  done  intentional  .wrong,  and 
the  acquittal  of  all.  Doctor  Allen,  President  of  Bowdoin  Col 
lege,  has  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Joseph  Brant,  Jan.,  that 
as  his  father  lay  u|X)n  his  bed  and  looked  at  the  dirk  with  which 
the  wound  was  inflicted,  and  which  hunor  up  in  his  room,  he 
was  accustomed  to  cry  in  the  sorrow  of  his  heart. I* 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  this  trying  event  into  con* 
aideration,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  impressions,  arishig 
from  prejudice  and  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that 
roay  have  prevailed,  no  just  conclusion  can  be  drawn  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Chief  as  a  parent  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  evidence  that  can  be  obtained,  goes  to  establish  the  fact 
that  both  in  husband  and  father,  his  own  family  circlet  was 
most  happy.  Certainly  nothing  could  have  been  stronger  than 
his  desire  for  the  education  and  moral  culture  of  his  children. 
Knowing  his  solicitude  upon  this  subject,  and  appreciating  the 
disadvantages  of  his  position  in  that  respect^  several  gentlemen, 
in  the  year  1800,  suggested  to  hini  the  expediency  of  an  appeal 
to  the  parent  government  for  the  education  of  his  sons  at  tlie 
expense  of  4he  crown.    A  memorial  for  that  object,  addressed 

♦  Th€  account  of  this  proceeding  I  received  from  the  SiHTCtary  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince, at  Neurark,  while  at  his  ofKce  to  obtain  the  copy  of  a^  Indian  decd.*'-^JVW4 
^  Stmud  Woodruff. 

t  Allen*8  Biographical  Dictionary.  Isaac  Brant  led  a  widow  and  two  children. 
Judge  Woodruff^  in  his  notes,  says — "  The  widow  and  two  lovely  children  which 
be  h-ft,  [  saw  in  Brant's  family."  The  eldest  of  these  "  lovely  children,"  was  Isase, 
to  whom  hi«  gimnd father,  the  old  Chief,  lofl  a  just  proportion  of  hia  real  estate.  He 
also  devised  an  equal  proportion  of  his  real  estate  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Christiana. 
The  younger  I<aac,  however,  ji;rew  up  with  the  same  disposition,  and  walked  in  \ht 
fonbfteps  of  his  father.  He  was  nevertheless  a  hrave  fellow  in  the  field,  and  eihibi^ 
ed  his  proweKs  dunng  the  late  war  between  the  Unite  I  Slates  and  Great  Britain, 
18I3-*15.  He  wai  afterward  killed  in  a  drunken  frolic,  at  Brantford,  by  a  blow 
with  a  gun-barret,  inflicted,  as  was  aupposed,  by  a  white  man.  But  so  bad  had  his 
oharader  become,  that  his  poor  mother,  then  living,  seemed  rather  relieved  than  orhei^ 
wiaa  by  the  occurrence,  being  in  constant  fear  that  ho  would  oommit  somo  dM^dfiil 
••t  wlridi  woidd  bring  liim  to  aa  ignoninmia  Olid. 
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tx>^th«  Dake  of  POirtland,  was  drawn  np  by  one  of  his  friends  in 
the  Upper  Canadian  administration,  and  submitted  for  his  con- 
sideration. In  this  document  a  strong  case  was  made,  arising 
from  the  peculiar  services  which  the  Captain  had  rendered  to 
the  Crown,  and  the  policy  of  harinsf  his  sons  educated  in  sound 
principles  of  loyalty:  But  the  Chief  pex^mptority  declined 
making  snch  an  overture.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
his  letter  announcing  his  deternrfnation  : — 

Captain  Brant  to  Colonel  Smith. 

"  Grand  River,  September  20, 1800. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"I  have  very  seriously  considered  the  petition  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  for  the  education  of  my  sons,  which  your 
friendship  for  me  prompted  yon  to  advise  me  to  make,  and  must 
acknowledge  the  particular  satisfaction  I  feel  at  this  furtl^r 
instance  of  yoiw  inclination  to  serve  me  with  your  friendly 
advice.  I  am  confident  it  must  have  been  suggested  to  your 
mind  from  the  most  friendly  motives,  of  which,!  have  had 
sufficient  proofs  since  our  acquaintance.  But  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not altogether  comply  with  your  opuiion  on  this  point ;  for, 
considering  the  many  oppositions  I  have  met  with  since  the 
establishment  of  the  government  of  this  province,  in  obtaining 
what  I  only  considered  as  our  rights,  and  which  indeed  seems 
yet  to  be  in  some  measure  undetermined,  I  cannot  flatter  my- 
self with  any  prospect  of  succeeding  in  asking  sncii  a  particu* 
iar  favor.  I  therefore  decline,  purely  fmm  the  appreiiensions 
ef  having  my  feelings  'arther  hurt  by  a  refusal.  Notwitlist  Jid- 
big,  I  think  such  a  thing  being  granted  would  \ye  extremely 
for  the  good  of  my  family,  and  give  me  heartfelt  satisfaction, 
could  it  be  obtained  for  nie  by  my  friends,  without  my  running 
the  risk  of  meeting  with  farther  rebuffs.'* 

Tlie  Chieftain's  j^apefs  afford  evidence  tliat  an  occasional 
correspondence  must  have  l)ecn  maintained  between  Captain 
Brant  and  the  family  of  his  old  preceptor,  President  Wheelock, 
fot  many  years.  The  venerable  founder  of  MooFs  Charity 
School,  and  subsequently  of  Dartmouth  College,  luid  slept  with 
bis  fathers,  before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  being  suc- 
eeeded  in  the  presidentship  of  the  college  by  his  eldest  son, 
John  Wheelocl^  Esq.,  who  was  recalled  from  Q«liv«  servioe  ia 
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(he  BTiafy  to  assume  the  duties  of  that  station.  JamBS  Wheelocki 
another  son,  bad  resided  near  the  Chief  in  Upper  Canada,  after  th^ 
concUiaoQ  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  there  was  a  renewal  of  an* 
cieot  acquaintance  and  friendship.  During  this  period,  Mr. 
Wheelock  had  proposed  taking  charge  of  the  eldest  sunriving 
son,  Joseph  ;  and  having  relinquished  the  project  of  applying  to 
the  government  for  assistance  in  the  premises,  the  Captain  once 
more  turned  his  attention  to  the  land  m  which,  and  the  friends 
with  whom,  forty  years  before,  he  had  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  his  imperfect  education.  With  this  view  a  correspondence  was 
opened  with  James  Wheelock,  and  his  brother,  the  president, 
which  was  attended  by  the  desired  results.  Extracts  from  this 
correspondence  wil!  not  be  found  uninteresting,  afibrding,  as 
they  will,  farther  and  very  gratifying  illustrations  of  the  Chief* 
rain's  domestic  character : — 

Captain  Brant  to  James  Wheelock,  Esa. 

«  Niagaray  3d  October ,  1800. 

"Dear  Sir, 
"  Althougli  it  is  long  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
or  corresponding  with  you,  still  I  have  not  forgot  there  is  such 
a  person  in  being,  and  now  embrace  the  kind  offer  you  once 
made  me,  in  offering  to  take  charge  of  my  son  Joseph,  whom  I 
certainly  should  at  that  time  have  sent  out,  had  it  not  beeti  that 
there  was  apparently  a  jealousy  subsisting  between  the  British 
and  Americans ;  however,  I  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  1  send 
both  my  sons,  Joseph  and  Jacob,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  by  my  friends.  I  could  wish  them  to  be 
studiously  attended  to,  not  only^as  to  their  education,  but  like- 
wise as  to  their  morals  in  particular ;  this  no  doubt  is  needless  - 
mentioning,  as  i  know  of  old,  and  from  personal  experience  at 
youi  seminary,  that  these  things  are  paid  strict  attention  to. 
Let  my  sons  be  at  what  schools  soever,  your  overseeing  them 
will  be  highly  flattering  to  me.  I  should  by  this  opportunity 
have  wrote  Mf.  John  Wheelock  on  the  same  subject,  but  a 
hurry  of  business  at  this  time  prevrnts  me.  I  shall  hereafber 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  dropping  him  a  few  lines ;  until 
when,  please  make  my  l)est  respects  to  him,  and  I  earnestly  so 
licit  his  friendship  and  attentiDA  to  my  boys,  which  be  assured 
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o^  I  shall  ever  gratefully  acknowledge.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  wiab- 
ing  you  and  your  feuoiily  health  and  happiness, 

«  Your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

"  Jos.  Brant. 
"  Mr,  James  WheelockP 

The  lads  were  sent  to  Dartmouth  in  charge  of  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Sumuer,  of  Claremcmt,  (N.  EL.)  a  gentleman  who  had  re- 
si4ed  Meen  months  among  the  Canadian  Indians.  Colonel 
Sumner  gave  Dr.  Wheelock  a  vefy  gratifying  account  of  the 
surprising  progress  the  Mohawks  had  made  in  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  conveniences  of  living,  in  ccmsequence  of  the 
influence  exercised  over  tliem  by  Captain  Brant.  He  also  re- 
peated to  the  Doctor  the  anxious  charge  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Chief,  that  his  sons  should  be  educated  not  only  in 
letters,  but  in  piety  and  virtue.*  The  lads  arrived  at  Hanover 
safely,  were  well  received  by  President  Wheelock  and  his 
brother  Jarries,  and  domesticated  in  the  family  of  the  latter. 
Bo. b  the  President  and  James  Wheelock  wrote  to  the  Captain 
on  the  3d  of  November,  announcing  the  fa^t,  and  informing 
him  of  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made.  These  were 
hi^ly  satis&ctory  to  the  parent,  as  will  appear^ from  the  sub- 
joined letters :— : 

Captain  Brant  to  President  John  Wheelock. 

«  Grand  River,  Feb.  9,  1801. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  your  favor  pf  the  3d  of  November  last.  1 
have  delayed  answering  it  until  the  return  of  Captain  Brigham. 

» 1  receive  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  in  hearing  from  you, 
that  you  have  taken  my  sons  under  your  prote<:tion,  and  also  to 
find  that  you  yet  retain  a  strong  remembrance  of  our  ancient 
friendship.  For  my  part,  nothing  can  ever  efface  from  my 
memory  the  persevering  attention  your  revered  father  paid  to  my 
education,  when  1  was  in  the  place  my  sons  now  are.  Though  I 
was  an  unprofitable  pupil  in  some  respects,  yet  my  worldly  affairs 
have  been  much  benefitted  by  the  instruction  I  there  repeived.  I 
hope  my  children  may  reap  greater  advantages  under  your  care, 
boUi  with  respect  to  their  future  as  well  as  their  worldly  wel&re. 

*  M*Ciiite«s  Lil*  €f  WliMlock. 
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**  Their  siUiatiQii  lU  your  brother's  meets  my  highest  approba 
tion.  Your  froodness,  in  having  provided  for  them  out  of  the 
fimds,  far  exceeds  my  expectations,  and  merits  my  warmest 
thanks.  The  reason  that  induced  me  to  send  them,  to  be  in- 
stmcted  under  your  cure,  is  the  assuraoce  I  had  that  their 
morals  and  education  would  be  there  more  strictly  attended  to 
tlian  at  any  other  place  I  know  .of. 

^  I  am  much  ))leased  at  the  kindness  yon  show  in  pressing 
them  to  be  familiar  at  your  house.  I  beg  you  will  be  constant 
in  exhorting  them  to  conduct  themselves  with  propriety.  The 
character  you  give  me  of  the  worthy  gentleman,  their  preceptor, 
is  extremely  pleasing.  From  the  whole,  I  feel  perfectly  easy 
with  respect  to  their  situation,  and  the  care  taken  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  am  fully  convinced  that  all  now  depends  on  their 
own  exertions.  The  steady  friendship  you  do  me  the  honor  to 
assure  me  of,  is  what,  from  numberless  obligations,  I  doubly 
owe  your  family  on  my  part ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
that  until  death,  I  remain  your  sincere  friend. 

<^  Should  there  be  any  thing  you.  might  wish  from  these  parts, 
curiosities  or  the  like,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  them  to  you. 

"  Dear  Sir.  I  am 

"  Your  very  humble  serv't 

<  Jos.  Brant. 

«  Hi^n.  John  Wheelock.'' 

Fhom  same,  to  James  Whkelock,  Esa. 

«  Grand  River j  Feb.  9, 1801  • 
'^  Dear  Sir, 

^  It  is  Qow  some  time  since  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  kind  letter  of  the  3d  of  November,  1800.  It  gives  me  un* 
speakable  satisfaction  to  find  that  my  boys  are  with  you,  as  I  am 
fully  confident  they  could  not  have  a  bettor  or  more  agreeable 
situation.  I  am  assured,  from  the  J^nown  reputation  of  the 
President,  that  if  they  do  not  make  a  progress  in  their  studies,  it 
will  be  owing  to  themselves.  I  therefore  hope  you  will  shew 
roe  the  kindness  to  make  free,  and  be  particular  in  exhorting 
them  to  exert  themselves,  and  to  behave  in  a  becoming  manner. 

"  I  am  happy  to  find  you  yet  retain  the  same  sentiments  of 
friendship  for  me  that  you  have  ever  testified.  I  was  app^ehen- 
five  the  maimer  in  which  I  disappointed  you  respecting  my  sooi 
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when  you  was  here,  would  have  too  much  aHected  you.  The 
ocoasionof  it  then  was,  the  loo  great  jealousy  showed  by  out 
government  here. 

^  I  yet  odd,  that  I  should  wish  them  to  be  learned  that  it  is 
(heir  duty  to  be  subject  to  the  customs  of  the  place  they  are  in, 
even  with  respect  to  dress,  and  the  cutting  of  their  hair, 

"The  reason  I  did  not  answer  you  sooner,  is  that  I  have  ex- 
pected Captain  Brigham  back  this  way,  and  thought  him  the 
safest  opportunity  to  send  by.  Any  thing.you  might  want  from 
this  quarter,  I  should  be  happy  to  assist  you  in. 

''Dear  Sir,  I  am, 

"  With  respect  and  esteem, 

<<  Your  friend  ieuid  humble  servant. 

"  Jos,  BhaiI^t. 
"  Jaffus  Wheeloek^  Esq.^ 

Jambs  Wheelock  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Hanover  May  1,  1801. 
"Very  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  received  your  polite  and  very  agreeable  letter  of  February 
9th  some  days  ago,  for  which  please  to  accept  my  sincere  and 
cordial  thanks. 

"1  am  very  happy  in  again  gratifying  your  parental  feelingSy 
with  the  information  that  your  very  worthy  sons  conduct  them- 
selves still  in  a  most  agreeable  manner ;  are  qnite  attentive  to 
their  school,  and  make,  I  Believe,  very  laudable  progress  in  learn 
ing.  By  tlieir  amiable  dispositions  and  manly  behavior  they 
are  continually  growing  in  our  esteem ;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
and  trust  that  your  and  our  expectations  concerning  their  future 
tiBefiUness  &nA  respeciabiliiy  in  life,  will  be  highly  gratified. 
You  may  depend  on  my  friendly  freedom  in  advising  and  ex- 
horting them  ^hene^er  I  may  see  occasion.  But,  Sir,  (without 
flattery,)  such  occasions  will  be  very  rate. 

« What  has  become  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Phelps  ?  I  want 
to  hear  from  him ;  but  I  have  written  so  often  without  return, 
thafl  I  have  done.  Please  When  yon  see  him  to  remf»nber  and 
mention  me  to  him  with  cOTdial  affection,  and  Ask  him  to  think 
of  our  former  friendly  days. 

'^  I  wish  we  oould  have  the  pleasure  of  seeiiig  you  here — ^per* 
hups,  some  time  or  other,  we  may  be  Indulged  in  this  wiaii.  Plefoe 
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to  zmnember  me,  with  Mrs.  Wheelock,  affectionately  to  your  lady, 
end  believe  that  I  continue  to  be,  with  attachment  and  reqpect, 
Tery  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  sincere  friend. 

''  And  humble  servant, 

<<  Jas.  Wheelock. 
^  Captain  Joseph  Brant!* 


President  Wheelock  to  Captain  Brant. 

'*  Dartmouth  College^  May  6, 1801 . 
"  Dear  Sir, 
<<  Though  I  have  but  a  moment  now  allowed  me  to  write,  jBt 
I  cannot  omit  embracing  it  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  kkid 
lavor  of  February  9th  ult. 

^  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  health  ;  and  great  also  is  my 
happiness  to  be  able  to  inform  you  of  the  regular  conduct,  and 
steady  application,  and  laudable  improvements  of  your  dear  sons 
with  me.  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  their  good,  and  future  useful- 
ness ;  and  may  God  grant  that  they  shall  be,  and  long  continue, 
great  sources  of  comfort  and  assistance  to  you  in  the  sublimo 
business  of  enlightening  and  meliorating  your  nations.  I  will 
write  longer  when  I  may  have  a  good  opportunity,  and  can 
now  only  ask  the  favor  that  you  will  accept  this  as  a  token  of 
my  cordial  respect,  and  perfect  friendship ;  I  am, 

«  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  ob'dt  serv't, 
'^  John  Wheelock* 
«  Capt.  J.  Brant,  4*c.  4«c." 

Captain  Brant  to  President  Wheelock. 

«  Buffalo  Creek,  July  23,  1801. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
''  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  my  sons  have  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  mnrit  your  approbation.  The  hope 
you  form  of  them,  is  pleasing  beyond  expression.  When  my 
sons  went  away,  I  promised  they  should  remain  only  one  year ; 
but  as  they  seem  to  make  progress,  I  hope  you  will  begin  by 
times  to  convince  them  it  is  their  interest  to  remain  another 
winter,  and  exert  themselves  in  their  studies.    I  intend  going 
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Iti  England  this  Pall,  and  should  I  letom  safe  in  lbs  Spraigb  1 

irill  see  tliem,  and  they  might  then  cooks  out  on  a  visit  home^ 

^<  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

.  «  Your  friend  sincerely, 

"  Jos.  Brant. 
"*  Ban.  John  WhedockJ' 

The  same  to  James  Wheblock,  £sa. 

''  Buffalo  Creek^  July  23, 1801. 
"  Yery  Dear  Sir, 
^  Your  kind  letter  gives  me  «i  extreme  pleasure  to  find  that 
you  and  family  are  well,  and  that  my  sons  grow  in  your  esteem. 
I  hope  sincerely  they  may  continue  to  behave  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deserve  a  continuance  of  it  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Phelps 
since  I  received  your  favor,  but  expect  I  shortly  shall,  and  I 
will  then  mention  what  you  desire.  We  are  likely  to  succeed 
in  gettin^f  him  ordained  for  a  minister. 

^  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  sent  any  pocket  mcmey  to  die  bo]rs. 
I  shall  in  a  few  days  send  by  Mr.  Gideon  Tiffany,  a  ueie  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  N.  Y.  C.  I  would  do  it  sooner^  but  have  no^ 
had  the  opportunity  of  oonvcjrance.  My  hes4  lespecls  to  Mrs. 
Wheelock  and  family. 

<^I  am,  Dear  Sir,  aincerely, 
^  Your  friend  and 

"  HumUe  servant^ 

"  Jos.  Brant. 
"  P.  8.  I  send  a  letter  of  Captain  Elliott's  son,  their  cousin,  who 
is  much  younger  than  they,  to  shew  them  bow  he  improves.* 
^^  James  Wheelock^  Esq.^ 

Jau/lzb.  Wheelock  to  Captain  Brant. 

"  Marcellus,  Sept.  19th,  1801. 

''  Very  Dear  and  Respected  Sir, 

"  X  am  almost  overjoyed  at  meeting  your  worthy  son,  Joseph, 

this  morning,  on  his  way  homeward.    By  him  I  have  only  a 

moment  to  write  to  express  my  respect  for  you,  and  my  attach- 

n^ent  9f\d  regard  for  your  dear  and  promising  sons.    They  have 

t  TliA  name  of  Cipt^in  Elliott  bas  npmtMy  oeoorred  before,  in  conoeziiMi  vith 
thfiBnliili-lAdiaA  «ffiiic«  at  P«troit  aiwl  tha  Miamit.  Ca^ain  Brant,  in  one  of  bis 
l^^Kfsra.to  Sir  ^ohi^  Jobnaoo,  oomplainpd  tbat  Elliott  was  disniaaediKm  the  poUie 
for  aoiiia  raaaon  not  itatmii  and- wHkovt  triaL 
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been  so  long  in  my  iaikiily,  that  to  see  Joseph  seems  like  meet- 
ing one  of  my  own  children ;  indeed  they  are  both,  by  their 
pleasing  conduct,  which  has  been  uniform,  highly  esteemed  by 
ail  their  acquaintance  with  lis.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  ex- 
pectations  concerning  them  will  be  answered,  and  that  they  will 
both  be  good<,  useful^  and  honorable  in  the  world. 

<<  It  is  some  weeks  since  I  left  home.  I  want  much  to  see 
yon,  and  Joseph  mentions  that  by  a  letter  from  you  since  I  left 
home,  we  may  expect  that  pleasure  next  Spring,  on  your  return 
from  your  intended  European  tour.  I  hdpe  we  shall  nbt  be 
di.sappointed.  I  wish  I  could  have  the  pleasure  ttf  my  fricind 
Joseph^s  company  on  my  return  home,  as  I  have  mention^  to 
him.  May  every  blessing  and  happiness  coiistantly  attend  yoll 
and  yours,  is  the  sincere  wish  o^ 

«  Dear  Sir,  yout  very 

<  Sincere  friend,  and 
"  Humble  servant, 

^  JaS.  WkfiELOCK* 

"  Capt  Joseph  BrarUP 

Captain  Shant  to  Mb*  Whrblock. 

»  Grand  River^  22d  Oct.  1801. 

«  My  IDIbar  Sir, 
« I  received  your  kind  letter  favored  by  my  iton  Joseph,  and 
am  extremely  happy  to  find  they  both  give  such  great  satisfac- 
tion to  their  friends,  of  then-  good  conduct,  as  well  as  to  me.  I 
cannot  express  myself  the  great  pleasure  you  give  me  by  the 
great  attention  to  my  children.  I  would  really  wish  you  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  continue  them  as  your  own  children,  mA 
give  them  every  good  advice,  so  they  may  he  useful  and  honorir 
ble  in  the  world.    As  for  my  European  route,  it  is  uncertain. 

« I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

«  Your  sincere  friend, 

«  And  very  hiiriiW^  Wrv^t^ 
^  Jos.  Brant. 

«  Jos.  Wheelock,  Bsq."^ 

Unfortunately,  trhile  ihtts  happily  situated,  pursuing  then 
stndi^  tirith  diligence,  and  so  demeaning  themselves  toward 
«i^if  AnAnda  aa  to  win  ffoldon  opliftiMi  £»te  aiL  idm»  diOcttky 
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arose  between  the  brothers  themselves,  which  prodaeed  a  sepa- 
ration ;  Joseph,  the  eldest,  leaving  the  school  and  returning  home. 
Jacob  followedin  the  course  of  the  Spring, on  a  visit  only,  return- 
ing to  thaschool  again  in  the  Autumn.  Two  or  three  letters  more 
will  close  all  that  can  be  found  of  this  interesting  correspondence. 

Captain  Brant  to  Mr.  James  Wheelock. 

«  Grand  River,  March  20,  1802. 
^  Mt  Dear  Sir, 
^  I  received  your  favor  of  the  25th  January,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  leani  by  it  that  your  friendly  arguments  had  not  tlie  desired 
effect  of  dissuading  Joseph  from  his  determination  of  coming 
this  way.    I  regret  very  much  his  leaving,  so  unreasonably,  the 
advantageous  situation  he  was  in,  for  improvement ;  for  I  am 
ftilly  confident  he  could  not  have  been  in  a  better  place,  and  I 
shall  ever  remain  thankful  for  your  kind  attention  and  that  of 
the  President,  although  the  impnidence  of  youth  has  rendered 
it  ineffectual.    At  the  same  time  I  must  assure  yon  thai  Joseph 
has  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  civilities  he  received  from 
you  and  family,  and  acknowledges  to  have  been  as  happy  and 
comfortable  as  he  could  wish  to  be ;  and  perfectly  at  nome  in 
your  house. 

"  After  the  great  care  and  attention  the  worthy  President  has 
been  pleased  to  show  to  my  sons,  it  doubly  grieves  me  that  any 
part  of  their  conduct  should  have  the  least  appearance  of  ne- 
glect, or  disrespect  to  a  character  that  it  was  their  duty  to  revere, 
and  to  which  they  were  so  much  indebted. 

"  The  only  reason  Joseph  con  allege  for  his  coming  away, 
is  the  perpetual  disagreement  between  him  and  his  brother 
Jacob.  Mrs.  Brant  joins  me  in  thanks  and  best  respects  to  you 
and  Mrs.  Wheelock,  and  be  assured  we  think  equally  well  of 
your  kh)d  endeavors  as  if  they  had  had  the  desired  effect. 

"  My  best  respects  to  the  President,  and  in  a  short  time  I  shall 
write  huu  in  answer  to  tlie  letter  I  received. 

«  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  remain,  affectionately, 
"  Your  friend  and 
'<  Humble  servant, 

"  Jos.  Brant. 
<*  Jbmct  Whedock,  Es^r." 
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James  Wheblock  to  Captain  Brant. 

<'  Hanover,  April  19,  1802. 
"Very  Dear  Sir, 

^  It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
friendl/  and  obliging  letter  of  March  20th, — am  glad  to  learn 
that  Joseph  arrived  at  home ;  for  I  assure  you,  I  felt  not  a  little 
anxious  for  him,  on  his  setting  out,  horseback,  at  such  a  season 
of  the  year,  so  long  a  journey.  I  hope  he,  as  well  as  Jacob, 
will  somewhere  complete  his  education,  and  that  they  both  will 
have  a  disposition  and  abilities,  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
worthy  parent,  in  promoting  eminently  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  advantage  of  their  fellow  men,  while  you  and  I  shall  be 
asleep  wUh  our  fathers, 

^  My  brother,  the  President,  has  mentioned  particularly  con- 
cerning the  conduct,  &c.  of  Jacob,  which  renders  any  thing 
from  me  in  his  praise  unnecessary;  however,  I  must  just  say, 
that  from  what  I  have  seen  and  understood  since  he  left  our 
house,  (not  from  our  desire,  but  his  own,)  his  conduct  has  been 
quite  unexceptionable,  amicable,  and  pleasing;  and  I  shall 
always  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  shew  him  any  mark  of 
friendship,  by  advice,  or  otherwise,  that  may  be  in  my  power. 

^  My  brother  has  likewise  mentioned  to  him  Captain  Dun- 
ham,* the  gentleman  who  will  accompany  Jacob.  He  is  a 
gentleman  w^  highly  esteem  and  respect,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
he  will  meet  with  your  friendly  notice  and  attention. 

<<  I  shall  always  be  happy  in  an  opportunity  to  render  yon, 
or  any  of  yours,  any  services  that  may  be  in  my  power  ;  but 
how  happy  should  I  be  in  an  opportunity,  especially  at  my  own 
hou^e,  to  see  you,  and  to  manifest  that  respect  to  which  you  ar^ 
90  justly  entitled,  and  to  which  my  own  feelings  so  warmly 
would  prompt  me.  Mrs.  Wheelock  joins  me  in- cordial  respects 
to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Brant 

"  I  am,  very  Dear  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

.    ^  Jas.  Wheelock." 

**  Capt  Joseph  Brant^  ^c  ^cP 


•  Captain  Joaiah  Dunham,  anoflioer  in  the  Ammioa*!  aenrioe— a  geDtleman  of  ta 
lantfl  and  lelteri.    After  the  rarrender  of  the  Northweetero  potts,  10  long  reUined 
Of  Gseat  Britam,  Captain  Dunham  was  aUtioned  at  MichilUmackinack.    Sobee- 
qwntlj,  during  theearliar  pact  of  Mr.  Madiaon'a  adminiatrmtion,  CapUin  Di  edited 
a  polHkal  paper  with  ngnal  abiii^,  in  VeniiMt 
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Frobi  OAPTAm  BaAKf  to  Jaxeb  Whbelock. 

"  Niagara,  Uth  December,  1802. 
**  My  Dear  Sir, 
^  1  received  your  very  polite  and  friendly  letter  by  my  son 
Jacob,  and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  your  brother,  and  all 
friends,  for  the  great  atteutions  that  have  been  paid  to  both  my 
80QS ;  likewise  to  Captain  Dunham,  for  the  great  care  he  took 
of  Jacob  on  the  journey. 

« My  son  would  have  returned  to  you  long  before  this  but 
for  a  continued  sickness  in  the  family  for  three  months,  which 
brought  Mrs,  Brant  very  low ;  my  son  Jacob  and  several  of  th6 
children  were  very  ill. 

"  My  son  now  returns  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  President, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  pay  such  attention  to  his  studies, 
as  will  do  credit  to  himself,  and  be  a  comfort  to  his  parents. 
The  horse  that  Jacob  rides  out,  I  wish  to  be  got  in  good  order 
after  he  arrives,  and  sold,  as  an  attentive  scholar  has  no  time  to 
ride  about  Mrs.  Brant  joins  me  in  most  affectionate  respects 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Wheelock 

"  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
"  With  great  respect,  your  sincere  friend  and 

<<  Humble  servant, 
«  Jos.  Bran'I'. 
'<  James  Whedock,  Esq,, 
"  Hanover, ^^ 

The  only  remaining  letter  of  this  branch  of  Captain  Brant's 
correspondence  which  has  been  obtained,  was  addressed  to 
James  Wheelock,  in  October,  1804.  It  reUites  to  matters  indif- 
ferent to  the  present  work,  save  only  the  mention  that  by  the 
bursting  of  a  gun,  his  son  Jacob's  left  hand  had  been  shattered, 
and  that  he  was  '^  about  marrying  one  of  our  Mohawk  girls.''* 
The  whole  of  this  correspondence,  however,  speaks  the  old 

«  Joseph  Brant,  Jr.  died  eeveral  years  agOu  Jscob  Brant  is  yet  lfthi|^  f  Jolyt 
1837.]  A  daughter  of  Captain  Brant  mamed  a  Frenchman,  wbo^  in  Jone^  1789, 
was  kilfed  hj  a  party  of  Ind^s  wbifs  peaceably  traveiliifg  up  the  Wab«ili  Rmr. 
H«  was  in  eompany  with  nine  ocbens  Ibor  of  whom  were  killed,  And  throe  wwiadedL 
When  fh«»  hortile  party  came  up  to  them,  and  diseoyfaed  the  ooiMii-kw  of  tba  M«^ 
hawk  Chief,  they  asaiaced  m  dimwh^  Iha  wva w«  Irom  the  wJ— dad<  aad  the* 
off — Cmrefi  Muiewm'-'fweUd  kff  JPrdfcip 
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Chief  exoeedingly  well  in  his  domestic  relationa.  No  psicnt 
could  have  been  more  solicitous  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
training  of  his  ofepring.  His  letters  are  characterised  by  an 
amiable  temper,  and  by  good,  sound,  common  sense — breathing 
a  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection  throughout  And  such  was 
bis  general  character  in  his  family. 

In  addition  to  his  correspondence  upon  public  aflUrs,  npoo 
the  business  of  his  own  nation  exclusively,  and  in  regard  to  his 
jnrivutQ  and  domestic  concerns,  which  must  have  been  very  ex* 
tensive,  Captain  Brant  wrote  many  letters  upon  miscellaneous 
subjects  to  which  his  attention  was  from  time  to  time  invited. 
His  fame  was  co-extensive  with  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  he  must  have  had  acquaintances  in  France.  His  personal 
friends  were  very  numerous,  and  tliose  to  whom  he  was  known, 
fer  more  numerous  still.  The  consequence  of  these  friendships 
wd  this  celebrity,  was  frequent  applications  analagoua  to  those 
made  by  Doctor  Miller,  for  information  in  r^ard  to  the  history, 
Qondttion,  and  polity  of  his  own  people,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  his  own  vie*.vs  and  opinions  upon  given  subjects.  Of 
these  miscellaneous  letters,  but  few  have  been  preserved.  The 
annexed  ts  given  as  an  example.  It  had  long  been  caatexkded 
by  physiologists,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  that  the  Ameri* 
can  aix>riginala  naturally  have  do  beards^  Nor  is  the  opinion 
uncomnion  at  the  present  day.  it  was  for  a  solution  of  this 
qaestioa  thai  a  Mr.  M'Causelimd  wrote  to  Brant,  soon  after  the 
okiee  of  the  American  war.  The  following  was  the  Chiefs 
leply  :-^ 

«  Niagara,  AprU  19, 1783. 

<<  The  men  of  the  Six  Natbns  have  all  beards  by  nature ; 
as  have  likewise  all  other  Indian  nations  of  North  America^ 
which  I  have  seen.  Some  Indians  allow  a  part  of  the  beard 
upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow,  and  a  few  of  the  Mohawks 
shave  with  razors,  in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans ;  but  the 
generality  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard  by  the  roots,  as  soon 
as  they  hecfin  to  appear ;  and  as  they  continue  this  practice  all 
their  lives,  they  appear  to  have  no  beard,  or,  at  most,  only  a 
few  straggling  hairs,  which  they  have  neglected  to  pluck  out. 
\  w^  however  of  opinion^  that  if  the  Indians  were  to  shave^ 
they  would  never  kwve  beaida  ailogelber  so  thick  aa  Iha  Eura* 
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peans ;  and  there  are  some  to  be  met  with  who  have  actaally 
very  little  beard. 

"  Joseph  Brant, 

"  Thayendanegea,^ 

Among  others,  the  late  eccentric  Samuel  Peters,  LL.  D., 
either  opened,  or  attempted  to  open,  a  correspondence  with  the 
Chief,  a  few  years  before  his  decease.  Dr.  Peters  was  a  natiye 
of  Hebron,  (Conn.)  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1757, 
and,  taking  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  had  charge  of  the 
churches  at  Hartford  and  Hebron,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  contest.  Being  a  friend  of  the  crown,  he  went 
to  England,  wh'^re  he  remained  many  years,  and  in  1781  pub- 
lished his  extraordinary,  and  m  many  respects  fabulous,  history 
of  his  native  state.  In  the  year  1805,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States ;  and  in  1817  or  1818,  nuide  a  journey  into  the  country 
of  the  great  northwestern  lakes,  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony; 
claiming  a  large  extent  of  territory  in  that  r^on,  under  a  grant 
to  the  ancient  traveller,  Captain  Carver.* 

On  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  his  views  were  those 
of  an  enlightened  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  as  will  be 
manifest'from  the  following  interesting  letter  discovered  among 
the  papers  of  the  late  Thomas  Eddy ;  a  name  ever  to  be  revered, 
as  among  the  most  honorable,  if  not  the  brightest,  adorning  the 
annals  of  humanity.t  Mr.  Ekldy  was  at  the  period  mentioned, 
and  for  years  afterward,  directing  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline,  and  his  mind  was  much  occupied  on  the 
question  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  views  of  Uie  Mohawk 
Chieftain  were  coincident  with  his  own.  Both  were  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  advance  of  public  opinion  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  that  important  feature  of  English  and  American 

*  A  letter  of  Dr.  Peters  to  Captain  Brant,  written  in  April,  1803,  k  ao  cbarec* 
teriitic  of  its  author  that  a  place  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  Appendix,  (Na 
XVI  f,)  as  a  curiosity.  Doctor,  or  Bishop  Peters,  as  he  was  called,  died  in  the  dty 
of  New-York,  April  19, 1826,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  Hebron. 

t  This  letter  was  transcijbed  by  Thomas  EJdy,  into  a  rolnme  of  Indian  doco- 
ments,  speeches  &c.,  ooUected  by  him  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  In* 
dian  commissioner  for  certain  purposes.  He  had  much  interoonrse  with  the  Oneida, 
Stockbridge,  and  some  other  tribes  of  Indians,  some  forty  yean  ago^  and  w«a  led  In 
iaqidriea  and  eMrtkmi  for  tbeir  mend  md  neiil  inpioTtnaenl. 
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jurisprudence ;  and  how  much  in  advance  of  England,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Lbttgr  from  Joseph  Brant  to  *    *    *     * 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 

<<  Your  letter  came  safe  to  hand.  To  give  you  entire  satisfao- 
tion  I  must,  I  perceive,  enter  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject  ob 
which  I  have  often  thought  My  thoughts  were  my  own,  and 
being  so  different  from  the  ideas  entertained  among  your  people, 
1  should  certainly  have  carried  them  witli  me  to  the  grave,  had 
I  not  received  your  obliging  favor. 

^  You  ask  me,  then,  whether  in  my  opinion  civilization  is 
favorable  to  human  happiness?  In  answer  to  the  question,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  there  are  degrees  of  civilization,  from 
Cannibals  to  the  most  polite  of  European  nations.  The 
question  is  not,  then,  whether  a  degree  of.  refinement  is  not  con- 
ducive to  happiness ;  but  whether  you,  or  the  nativ,es  of  this 
laud,  have  obtained  this  happy  medium.  On  this  subject  we 
are  at  present,  [  presume,  of  very  different  opinions.  You  will, 
however,  allow  me  in  some  respects  to  have  had  the  advantage 
of  you  in  forming  my  sentiments.  I  was,  Sir,  born  of  Indian  • 
parents,  and  lived  while  a  child  among  those  whom  yoii  are 
pleased  to  call  savagep ;  I  was  afterward  sent  to  live  among  the 
white  people,  and  educated  at  one  of  your  schools ;  since  which 
period  I  have  been  honored  much  beyond  my  deserts,  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  number  of  principal  characters  both,  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  After  all  this  experience,  and  after  every 
exertion  to  divest  myself  of  prejudice,  I  am  obliged  to  give  my 
opinion  in  favor  of  my  own  people.  I  will  now,  as  much  «b  I  ' 
am  able,  collect  together,  and  set  before  you,  some  of  the  rea- 
sons that  have  influenced  my  judgment  on  the  subject  now  be- 
fore us.  In  the  government  you  call  civilized,  the  happiness  of  the 
people  is  constantly  sacrificed  to  the  splendor  of  empire.  Hence 
your  codes  of  criminal  and  civil  laws  have  had  their  origin  ; 
hence  your  dungeons  and  prisons.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  an 
idea  so  sinerular  in  civilized  life,  and  perhaps  disagreeable  to 
you,  and  will  only  observe,  that  among  us  we  have  fio  prisons ; 
we  have  no  pompous  parade  of  courts;  we  have  no  written 
law»;  and  yet  judges  areas  highly  revered  amotigst  us  as  they 
are  among  youi  and  their  dscisiofis  are  as  ifiucb  vegardid. 
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'^  ^toimxtff  to  fay  the  least,  is  aa  well  guarded,  and  crimes  are 
as  impartially  punished.  We  hare  among  us  no  splendkl  vil- 
lains above  the  control  of  our  laws.  Daring  wickedness  is 
here  never  suffered  to  triumph  over  helpless  innocence.  The 
estates  of  widows  and  orphans  are  never  devouced  by  enterpris- 
ing aharpenu  In  a  word,  we  have  no  robbery  under  the  color 
9f  law.  No  person  among  us  desires  any  other  reward  for  per* 
jbmuilg  a  brave  and  worthy  action,  but  the  consciousness  of 
having  served  his  nation.  Our  wise  men  are  called  Fathers ; 
tiiey  truly  sustain  that  ch-imcter.  They  are  always  accessible, 
I  will  not  say  to  the  meanest  of  our  people,  for  we  have  none 
ipiew  but  such  as  render  themselves  so  by  tlieir  vices. 

^  The  palaces  and  prisons  among  you  form  a  most  dreadful 
qoatrai^  Cio  to  the  former  places,  and  you  will  see  perhaps  a 
4efyrmed  piece  ef  earth  assuming  airs  that  become  none  but 
the  Great  Spirit  above.  Oo  to  one  of  your  prisons ;  here  de- 
scription utterly  fails  !  Kill  them,  if  you  frfetise ;  idll  them,  too,  by 
tortures ;  but  let  the  torture  last  no  longer  than  a  day.  Those 
you  coll  savages,  relent ;  the  most  fiirious  of  our  tonnentors  ex 
hausts  his  rage  in  a  few  hours,  and  dispatches  his  unhappy  vie 
tim  with  a  sudden  stroke.  Perhaps  it  is  eligible  that  incorrigible 
Q&nders  should  sometimes  be  cut  off.  Let  it  be  done  in  a  way 
that  is  not  degrading  to  human  nature.  I^et  such  unhappy  men 
hfiva  an  opportunity,  by  their  fortitude,  of  making  an  atonement 
in  sqioe  measure  for  the  crimes  they  have  committed  during 
their  lives. 

^  But  for  what  are  many  of  your  prisoners  confined  ? — ^for 
debt ! — astonishing ! — and  will  you  ever  again  call  the  Indian 
nfttions  cruel  ?  Liberty,  to  a  rational  creature,  as  much  exceeds 
property  as  the  light  of  the  sun  does  that  of  the  most  twinkling 
star.  But  you  put  them  on  a  level,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace 
of  civilization.  I  knew,  while  I  lived  among  the  while  people, 
m^y  of  the  most  umiable  contract  debts,  and  I  dare  say  with 
the  best  intentions.  Both  parties  at  the  time  of  the  contrart 
eq)^  to  find  their  advantage.  The  debtor,  we  will  supposr, 
by  a  train  of  unavoidable  misfortunes,  £uLs ;  here  is  no  crime, 
nor  even  a  lault ;  and  yet  your  laws  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
craditov  to  throw  the  debtor  into  prison  and  confine  him  there 
^  Ufr  I  ^  puniibmeDt  infinitely  worse  than  death  to  a  bravn 
nan!    $sfA\  !TOiPMil3i4%J«»Ihntmihir  dtis^  hy^  tuA 
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00v«re  torttires  ever  inflicted  on  this  eotitinenty  than  biqpnh  kl 
one  of  your  prisons  for  a  single  year.  Great  Spirit  of  thd  Uai^ 
verse ! — and  do  yon  call  yourselTes  Christians?  Doeft  tUm  the 
rcsli^on  of  Itim  whom  you  call  your  Saviour,  inspire  this  spirit, 
and  lead  to  these  practices  ?  Surely  no.  It  is^^ecotded  of  him^ 
that  a  bruised  reed  he  never  broke.  Oeaae,  then,  to  call  you^-* 
selves  Christians,  lest  you  publish  to  the  world  your  hypocrisy. 
Cease,  too,  to  call  other  nations  savage,  when  you  are  tenfcM 
more  the  children  of  cruelty  than  thoy." 

Few  subjects  of  greater  interest  have  been  presented  for  the 
con^deration  of  antiquaries  in  North  America,  than  then 
monuments  of  an  age  and  a  people  that  are  lost,  found  scattered 
over  western  New- York,  through  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  in 
great  numbers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  called  TumulL 
These  mounds,  or  b  irrows,  as  they  are  usnally  tor  tied  in  older 
countries,  have  been  objects  of  extensive  iiquiry  and  much 
speculation ;  but  their  origin,  in  America,  and  the  purposes  of 
their  erection,  are  yet  among  those  hidden  mysteries  which  it  is 
probable  that  even  time  itself  will  not  unfold.  Amon^  the 
Greeks,  on  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  in  the  north  of  EnrDpe«  m 
England,  Ireland,  and  New  South  Wales,  in  all  which  coda- 
tries,  and  several  others,  they  abound,  it  has  been  viteM  as6et« 
tained  that  these  tumuli  were  monumental  heaps,  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  raised  over  the  remains  of  the  dead.  But  in  flie 
United  States,  and  in  Mexico,  where  similar  baitows  are  nuMS^ 
rous,  appearances,  in  regard  to  very  many  of  them,  have  seemed 
to  warrant  a  diflTerem  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  their  formatioA. 
Their  magnitude  in  this  country  is  much  greater  than  in  imf 
other,  some  of  the  largest  American  tumuU  being  appnsttched  itt 
dimensions  only  by  the  celebrated  Irish  baatow  al  New  Otmgfif 
described  by  Governor  Pownall  ;*  while  the  forini  of  Vcvy  tdwoff 
Of  the  American  has  induced  at  least  a  plau3it>le  coojeetDm^  that 

•  TIm  Irish  bwrMf  in  N«ir  Qnngbt  ooantj  Meatb,  Mvwt  tw^  mam  U  Ad  teMi 
the  ciiciifiif(*rence  at  the  top  being  thne  hundred  feet,  and  its  height  ninety.  It  con- 
sists of  small  pebbles,  snd  has  s  gallery  within,  siily-two  feet  long,  leading  to  a 
caTo.  There  is  one  near  Whedtng,  on  the  Ohio,  between  tMriy  and  Ibrty  mdb  ll 
cifMraferenoe  «t  the  hase^  one  hundred  sod  eightj  at  the  top,  and  suiuaij  ihilU|fa 
Near  Cohokia  there  is  a  ntimeanis  groupi  stated  at  about  two  hundred  in  ali--tbs 
largest  of  which  is  a  parallelogram,  about  ninety  (net  hi^  and  eight  hundred  yards 
b  dreait.    \Bncg.  AmtriomuH    Thnra  art  sonid  vwy  tugtf  and  6C4MM  tfDikWf 
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they  were  the  military  defences  of  a  people  long  since  become 
eztioct 

While,  therefore,  every  inquiry  of  the  white  man  concerning 
these  remains  in  America  has  ended  as  it  began,  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  as  deep  in  obscurity  as  before,  the  opinion 
of  a  man  of  Brant's  information  and  sagacity,  thoroughly  con- 
versant, as  he  was,  with  the  traditions  of  his  own  people,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  curious  reader.  That  opinion,  or 
rather  such  information  as  the  Chief  had  derived  from  the  dim 
lighjtrof  Indian  traditbn,  has  been  supplied  in  the  manuscript 
notes  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  already  referred  to  several  times  in 
the  preceding  pages.     A  few  extracts  follow : — 

<<  Among  other  things  relating  to  the  western  country,"  sa3rs 
Mr.  Woodruff, "  I  was  curious  to  learn  in  the  course  of  my 
convcnrsations  with  Captain  Brant,  what  information  he  could 
give  me  respecting  the  tumuli  which  are  found  on  and  near  the 
margin  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi  He  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  subject  had  long  been 
agitated,  but  yet  remiiined  in  some  obscurity.  A  tradition,  he 
said,  prevailed  among  the  different  nations  of  Indians  through- 
out that  whole  extensive  range  of  country,  and  had  been  hand- 
ed down  time  immemorial,  that  in  an  age  long  gone  by,  there 
came  white  men  from  a  foreign  country,  and  by  consent  of  the 
Indians  established  trading-houses  and  settlements  where  these 
tumuli  are  found.  A  friendly  intercourse  was  continued  for  seve- 
ral years ;  many  of  the  white  men  brought  their  wives,  and  had 
children  bom  to  them ;  and  additions  to  their  numbers  were 
made  yearly  from  their  own  country.  These  circumstances  at 
length  gave  rise  to  jealousies  among  the  Indians,  and  £sars 
began  to  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  increasing  numbers, 
wealth,  and  ulterior  views  of  the  new  comers ;  apprehending 
that,  becoming  strong,  they  might  one  day  seize  upon  the  country 
as  their  own.  A  secret  council,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  different  nations  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi, 
was  therefore  convoked  ;  the  result  of  which,  after  long  delibe- 
ration, was  a  resolution  that  on  a  certain  night  designated  for 
that  purpose,  all  their  white  neighbors,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, should  be  exterminated.  The  most  profound  secrecy 
was  essential  to  the  execution  of  such  a  purpose ;  and  such  was 
the  fidslity  with  which  the  fatal  determination  was  kept,  that 
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the  conspiracy  was  successful,  and  the  device  carried  completely 
iiito  effect    Not  a  soul  was  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

^The  Captain  tapressed  no  opinion  himself  as  to  the  tnith  of 
the  tale,  but  added,  that  from  the  vessels  and  tools  which  had 
been  dug  up  in  those  mounds,  or  found  in  their  vicinity,  it  was 
evident  that  the  people  who  had  used  them  were  French. 

"  In  the  year  1801,  having  occasion  to  travel  through  the 
States  of  New- York  and  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania," 
(continues  Judge  Woodruff,)  '^  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
viewing  the^e  artificial  mounds,  as  well  as  the  entrenched  plots 
of  land  contiguous  to  them.  They  are  all  placed  upon  small 
and  handsome  elevations  of  ground.  The  entrenched  plots  are 
of  various  dimensions,  from  six  to  ten  rods  square.  Tiie  ditches 
and  their  banks  are  yet  plainly  visible.  Their  antiquity  may 
be  inferred  from  the  size  of  ttie  trees  standing  both  in  the  ditches 
and  on  the  banks — being  as  large  as  any  of  those  in  their  vici- 
nity. Many  of  these  trees  I  saw  which  were  more  than  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Near  one  corner  of  each  of  these  areas,  is  a 
space  of  twelve  feet  in  width,  where  tHe  ground  appears  never 
to  have  been  broken.  It  is  evident  that  these  spaces  were  used 
for  gota-ways.  About  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from  these  gate-v*ays, 
stand  the  mounds.  These  are  of  different  dimensions,  in  differ- 
ent traces,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  elevation,  being  now  much  flattened 
down. 

<' Various  have  been  the  conjectures  for  what  use  these 
mounds  were  raised.  Some  have  supposed  they  were  made  as 
depositories  of  the  dead ;  others,  for  places  in  which  to  store 
provisions  in  winter  ;  and  others,  for  watch-towers,  on  which 
sentinels  were-  posted  to  guard  the  garrisons  from  approaching 
danger.  While  in  Ohio,  I  felt  an  anxiety  to  satisfy  myself,  if 
possible,  for  which  of  these  uses,  or  for  what  other,  these  tumuli 
were  designed.  I  employed  a  party  of  young  men  to  dig  down 
through  one  of  them,  beginning  at  the  centre  of  the  apex.  When 
they  had  descended  through  to  the  natural  surface  of  thfe  ground, 
it  appeared  by  the  mould,  or  soil,  that  the  earth  had  not  there 
been  broken.  All  we  found  there,  were  a  few  oaken  chips, 
nearly  sound,  and  bearing  the  mark  of  the  axe.  These  circum- 
stances, in  my  judgment,  served  greatly  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
bability that  the  mounds  had  been  designed  and  used  only  for 
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watch-towers.  Mr.  Quimby,  the  owner  of  the  land,  shewed  me 
a  tinner's  anvil,  a  pair  of  shears,  and  an  adze,  which  he  had 
found  on  the  area  within  the  lines  of  the  entrenchment.  Ail 
these  were  evidently  of  French  origin.  Many  other  tools  and 
vessels,  as  I  was  well  informed,  had  been  finind  at  other  of  these 
stations,. in  tlifferent  parts  of  the  western  countrf ,  all  of  the  same 
character. 

''  In  farther  conversation  with  Captain  Brant,  he  informed  roe 
that  he  hod  ever  entertained  a  strong  desire  fo  know  something 
more  decisive  conceminsf  those  white  people — their  former 
neighbors — and  that  while  in  England,  he  made  a  visit  to  the 
French  capital  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  his  inquiries  upon 
the  subject.  Letters  of  introduction  were  furnished  by  his 
friends  in  London,  to  some  literary  gentlemen  in  Paris,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  great  politeness  and  respect,  and  kindly 
assisted  in  making  researches  in  the  public  libraries.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  found  in  any  of  their  histories,  respecting  the 
object  of  his  inquiries,  excepting,  that  about  the  year  1520,  (if  I 
rightly  remember.)  several  ships  were  fitted  out  and  sailed  from 
L^Orient,  bound  to  North  America,  freighted  with  goods  suita- 
ble ^or  that  market,  and  carrying  out  a  number  of  traders,  and 
other  enterprising  individuals,  with  their  fomilies,  to  plant  a  co* 
lony  in  that  part  of  the  worid.*  But  nothing  farther  was  re- 
corded concerning  the  enterprise.  Hence  Captain  Brant  waa 
induced  to  give  additional  credit  to  the  tradition  before  men- 
tioned.'* • 

There  seem  to  be  many  strong  reasons  for  believing^  thai 

•  John  Norton,  the  intelligefit  Mohawk  ChiefJ  horeColbra  rcyjtcdly  «eiitmedg 
§«▼•  a  riifiennt  TerMon  of  tha  tradidon  apon  thia  aulijact.  Bein^  at  Albany,  npoa 
tho  bnainaaa  of  tha  St  Regia  Reaervation,  during  the  admHiintration  of  Governor 
Jay,  the  Qorernor  took  occaaion  to  ask  Norton  if  he  knew  any  thing  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Indian  fortifications,  aa  they  were  caHed,  found  in  such  numhera  in  mfenf 
parte  of  the  United  Statea.  He  answered,  that  there  waa  a  tradilioii  in  hia  tribe 
that  Ibey  were  eonatructed  by  a  people  who  in  anci<*nt  timea  occupied  a  grrai  cxieat 
of  eoantry»4>nt  who  had  been  extirpated;  that  there  bad  been  long  and  bloDdy 
ware  between  this  people  and  the  Five  Nations,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  fiaalff 
victoriona.  He  added,  that  one  of  the  lest  of  the  (brtification!«  which  wa#  taken,  had 
been  obstinately  defended ;  that  the  waniora  of  the  other  four  nationa  of  the  Cos* 
Meracy  had  aasaiiltcd  it  without  waiting  for  the  Mohawk%  and  had  been  repulaed 
with  great  loas,  but  that  the  latter  coming  to  their  aavi^tancethe  attack  was  renewed^ 
the  place  taken,  and  all  who  were  m  it  deatroyed. — LHter  lo  Uu  mtkor  fnm  Urn 
Bon.  FtUt  Agnsfut  /nf,  leAawarprttanf  dmkig  I4e 
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at  some  remote  period  of  time,  a  race  of  men,  difibrent  from  the 
Indians  found  in  occupancy  by  the  English,  farther  advanced 
in  civilization,  and  possessed  of  arts  of  which  they  were  igno- 
rant, must  have  been  in  possession  of  portions  of  this  country. 
The  Indians  have  various  traditions  upon  the  subject  of  such  a 
lost  race  of  men,  difibring,  however,  among  different  tribes,  and 
ofien  among  individuals  of  the  same  tribes.  Mary  Jemison^ 
who  was  raised  among  the  Senecas,  and  spent  a  long  life  with 
them,  states  that  the  Indians  held  that  the  flatts  of  the  Genesee 
were  cleared,  and  had  been  cultivated,  by  another  people,  before 
the  Indians  came  into  possession.  They  were  a  people  of  whom 
they  could  give  no  account,  because  "  their  fiithers  had  never 
seen  them."  By  the  sliding  of  a  bank  of  Mary's  farm  into  the 
river,  a  burial-place  was  discovered,  of  which  the  Indians  had 
no  knowledge,  and  they  held  that  the  bones  were  not  those  of 
Indians.*  But  of  what  race,  nation,  or  complexion,  were  this 
ancient  people,  will  probably  never  be  known.  That  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  was  discovered  by  the  Normans,  during 
the  patriarchal  government  of  the  Colony  of  Greenland,  by 
Erik  the  Red,  five  centuries  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  is 
no  lon^r  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  coast  of  New  England,  were  visited  by  Lief 
and  Thorwald,  the  sons  ot  Erik,  and  colonies  planted,  as  far 
back  as  the  tenth  century.  These  colonies,  however,  were  soon 
lost  or  extirpated ;  and  from  the  Icelandic  records,  and  the  his- 
tories of  the  Northmen,1  there  is  but  foint  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  few  colonists  of  Yinland,  as  the  new  cmmtry  was 
named,  or  their  descendants,  could  have  extended  themselves 
from  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  across  into  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.! 
The  tradition  recited  by  Brent,  however,  tends,  especially  in  its 
.  details,  to  corroborate  the  well-known  legend  of  the  Welsh,  con-^ 
ceming  Prince  Mado^,  or  Madoc,  which  has  occasioned  so  many 
stories  of  White  and  Welsh  Indians,  mther  than  any  other  tale  ot 
discovery  and  colonization  with  which  the  public  is  acquaint- 
ed.   According  to  the  Welsh  tradition,  Madoc — if  indeed  there 


•  See  Appendix,  No.  XVIIL 

t  YkK  Hietoqr  of  tho  NorthiQeo,  hj  Hemy  Whettoo ;  Vofi(M  of  Setwstaa 
Cabol,  Ibe*  Ae. 
t  get  t ppiilT,  Wd  Xa^ 
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was  such  a  veritable  persona^^e — ^in  conaequenoe  of  some  domes- 
tic dissensions,  went  to  sea,  with  ten  ships  and  three  hundred  men, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  discovered  land  far  to  the  west.  He 
made  several  voyages  to  and  from  this  unknown  land,  but  final- 
ly, with  all  his  followers,  was  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  tradition  of  Brant,  that  the  white  strangers  made 
annual  voyages  to  and  from  their  own  country  for  several  years, 
corresponds  with  the  story  as  related  in  the  Welsh  Triads,  and 
by  Hakluyt,  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  supposed  voyages 
of  the  Prince.  The  cutting  off  of  the  colouists  at  one  fell  stroke, 
as  related  by  Brant,  also  shows  very  satisfactorily  why  his  fate 
was  never  known.  (Edipus  solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx ; 
but  unless  he  was  able  to  solve  still  greater  mjrsteries,  the  origm 
and  uses  of  the  American  tumuli  present  questions  that  would 
have  baffled  the  wisdom  even  of  the  accomplished  though  un- 
fortunate son  and  husband  of  Jocasta. 

In  bringing  the  life  and  actions  of  Joseph  Brant — Thayendane- 
gea,  to  a  close,  something  in  the  form  of  a  summary  review  of 
his  character  will  doubtless  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  the  bio- 
grapher. This  task  can  be  readily  and  expeditiously  executed, 
from  the  method  adopted  in  the  composition  of  the  work  itself. 
Nor,  after  the  record  already  given  of  his  public  life  and  con- 
duct, and  the  occasional  anecdotes  and  illustrations  of  character 
introduced  in  the  regular  progress  of  the  narrative,  will  the 
reader  be  surprised  to  find  the  author  disposed,  not  only  to  set 
aside,  but  to  reverse  th''.  popular  estimate,  and  all  previous  deci- 
sions of  history,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  that  remarkable 
man. 

His  fine  personal  appearance  in  the  full  maturity  of  manhood 
has  already  been  described  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Woodruff  and 
General  Porter.  His  early  advantages  of  education  were  limit- 
ed, but  of  these  he  evidently  made  the  best  use.  Probably,  be- 
ing connected  by  the  alliance  of  his  sister  with  Sir-Willia'm* 
Johnson,  he  may  have  attended  some  of  ihe  missionary  schools 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  previous  to  his  being  sent  by  the  Baro- 
net to  the  Moor  cliarity  school,  under  the  care  of  the  elder  Doc- 
tor Wheelock.  But  as  he  had  already,  though  at  so  early  an 
age,  been  upon  the  war-path  in  two  campaigns,  his  opportunities 
of  study  could  not  have  been  great, — to  jsay  nothing  of  the » 
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friuctance  with  which  an  ardent  youth,  looking  with  d^ 
light  upon  tho  pride,  pomp  and  circunostance  of  glorious  war» 
and  iupatient  of  military  renown,  might  be  expected  to  confine 
himself  to  the  dull  and  quiet  pursuits  of  the  school-roouL  Stilly 
he  acknowledged  in  after  life  that  he  had  derived  great  and  last* 
ing  advantages  from  the  instructions  of  Doctor  Wheelock. 
The  wara  of  Pontiac  a  third  time  called  him  to  the  field ;  but  the 
campaign  was  no  sooner  ended,  than«he  was  again  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries.  The 
influence  of  his  sister  in  the  administration  of  the  Indian  de^ 
partment,  called  him  more  directly  into  active  public  life 
on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  although  he  had  been 
much  employed  in  the  transaction  of  business  with  the  Indians 
previous  to  that  event.  These  avocations  had  of  course  de* 
prived  him  of  much  time  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
devoted  to  study;  and  when  upon  him  had  devolved  tbe 
chieftainship  of  the  whole  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations^ 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  official  claims  upon  his  atten« 
tion  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  occupy,  unremittingly,  the 
most  active  mind.  Then  followed  the  protracted  conflict  of  the 
American  Revolution,  requiring,  from  his  position,  and  the  sidtf 
he  espoused,  the  exercise  of  all  his  energies,  physical  and  intellec- 
.  tual.  But  his  return  to  his  books,  the  moment  that  the  great  con- 
test was  ended;  the  prcqspressive  improvement  in  the  style  of  his 
letters ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  translations  he  producf^ 
are  circunnstanccs  proving  his  perseverance  amidst  the  most 
harassing  cares  and  perplexities  of  his  after-life,  and  that  he 
had  a  natural  taste  for  literature,  and  was  zealous  in  the  acquisi-* 
tion  of  knowledge.  His  solicitude  was  great  for  the  thorough 
education  of  his  children ;  and  he  had  himself  not  only  pro- 
jected writing  a  history  of  his  own  people,  but  had  it  in  coBleav- 
plation  himself  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Ornek  language} 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  read  the  Pfew  Testament  in  thd 
original,  and  thus  make  a  mora  perfect  translation  of  Aie  Greek 
Scriptures  in  the  Mohawk  tongue. 

His  character  has  been  represented  as  savage  and  cruet ;  and 

in  the  meagre  sketches  of  his  life  hitherto  published,  altliough 

an  occasional  redeeming  virtue  has  been  allowed  by  soma,  anee- 

dotes  of  treachery  and  blood  have  been  introduced,  to  sostain 
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the  imputed  disposition  of  relentless  ferocity.*  The  causes  of 
this  general  libel  upon  the  native  character  of  the  Indians,  and 
upon  that  of  Brant  in  particular,  have  bem  indicated  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  work.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  &ct.  On  the  contrary,  making  the  necessary  allowances  for 
his  position,  his  own  blood,  and  the  description  of  warriors  he 
commanded,  after  the  most  diligent  and  laborious  invest^tion, 
the  author  is  firee  to  declare  his  belief  that  Brant  was  no  less  hu- 
mane than  he  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  have  been  brave.  He 
was  an  Indian,  and  led  Indians  to  the  fight,  upon  their  own  prin- 
ciples and  usages  of  war.  Bold  and  daring,  sagacious  and  wily, 
he  often  struck  when  least  expected ;  but  the  author  has  in  .vain 
sought  for  an  instance  of  wanton  cruelty— of  treachery — or  of 
the  murder  of  prisoners,  or  others,  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  his 
permission,  in  cold  blood.  At  the  first  outbre  «kof  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  he  interposed  and  saved  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirkland  when  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  victim  to  Indian 
fiiry,  although  not  at  that  time  on  the  very  best  terms  with  that 
gentleman.  The  first  battle  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  which 
Brant  was  engaged,  was  that  of  the  Cedars,  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Immediately  after  the  fatex>f  the  day  was  de- 
cided, he  interposed  to  save  the  prisoners,  and  actually,  at  hb 
own  private  expense,  appeased  the  Indians,  and  prevented  the 
sacrifice  of  the  brave  Captain  M'Kinstry.  This  gentleman  was 
well  known  to  the  author,  and  he  ever  entertained  a  high  regard 
for  Captain  Brant,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  visited  on  the 

•  A«  a  specimen  of  these  bloody  anecdotes,  take  the  following,  related  many 
years  since  by  a  traveller  named  Weld,  from  whom  it  has  been  aniversally  copied 
since.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  its  composition : — "  V^ith  a  con- 
■ideraUe  body  of  his  troops,  he  joined  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Johnson.  A  skirmish  took  place  with  a  body  of  American  troops ;  the  action  was 
warm,  and  Brant  wss  shot  by  a  musket  ball  in  his  heel ;  hut  the  Amencann  in  the 
end  were  defeated  and  an  officer  and  rxty  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  offi« 
cer,  after  having  delivered  up  his  sword,  had  entornd  into  conversstion  with  Sir  John 
Johnson,  who  commanded  the  British  troops,  and  they  weretalkin|^  o  etberio  the 
most  friendly  manner,  when  Brant,  having  stolen  slily  behind  them,  laid  the  Ameii- 
can  officer  low  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignation  of  Sir  John  John- 
son, as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  act  of  treachery,  and  be  rs- 
sented  it  in  the  warmest  terms.  Brant  listened  to  him  onooncemedly,  and  when  hs 
-bad  Bnisbed,  told  him  that  he  WM  Sony  for  his  displeasure^  but  that  indeed  his  heel 
Was  extremely  painful  at  the  moment,  and  he  could  not  help  revenging  himself  oo 
Um  only  chief  of  the  party  that  he  saw  taken.  Since  he  had  killed  the  officer,  be 
added,  his  hasl  was  mocb  less  painful  to  him  than  it  bad  beso  bsfofSb" 
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• 

manor  of  LivingstotL  The  Ghieftain's  efforts  at  the  massacre 
of  Cherry  Valley,  to  stay  the  efiiision  of  innocent  blood,  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  that  tragic  irruption.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  circumstances  there  narrated.  Doctor  D wight, 
who  was  as  careful  as  he  was  diligent  in  the  collection  of  his 
&cts,  relates,  that  on  entering  one  of  the  houses  in  Cherry  Val- 
ley, Walter  Butler  ordered  a  woman  and  child,  who  were  in 
bed,  to  be  kUIed ;  but  the  Mohawk  Chief  interposed,  and  said — 
^  Vf  hat !  kill  a  woman  and  child !  No !  That  child  is  not  an 
'^  enemy  to  the  King,  nor  a  friend  to  the  Congress.  Long  be- 
^fore  he  will  be  big  enough  to  do  any  mischief,  the  dispute 
"  will  be  settled."  At  the  affair  of  Wyoming,  for  which  he  has 
always  received  the  severest  condemnation,  he  was  not  present 
His  conduct  to  Captain  Harper  and  his  fellow-prisoners  was 
any  thing  but  cruel,  in  the  Indian  acceptation  of  the  term, 
although  the  execution  of  the  aged  and  weary  prisoner,  if  done 
with  his  knowledge  or  by  his  direction,  was  indefensible.  But 
at  Minisink,  according  to  his  own  relation  of  the  circumstances, 
(and  his  veracity  has  never  been  questioned,)  his  conduct  has 
been  grossly  misrepresented.  He  exerted  himself  in  the  first 
instance  to  avert  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  was  fired  upon 
while  in  the  act  of  making  pacific  overtures.  True,  Colonel  Wis- 
ner  was  finally  killed  by  his  own  hand ;  but  the  very  blow  was 
prompted  by  humanity,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  an  Indian. 
The  soldier  was  wounded  past  cure  or  removal ;  and  after  reflec- 
tion upon  the  painfiil  case,  to  prevent  bis  dying  agonies  from  be- 
ing aggravated  by  beasts  of  prey,  the  Chief  put  an  end  to  his  suf- 
ferings through  an  honest  dictate  of  compassi<m.  A  thonjughly 
civilized  warrior  would  neither  have  reasoned  nor  acted  as  he 
did  under  the  circumstances.  Still,  the  act  was  prompted  by 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  was  doubtless  such  in  reality.  Lieu^ 
tenant  Wormwood  was  killed  at  Cherry  Valley  by  mistake,  and 
after  refusing  to  stand  when  hailed.  Lieutenant  Boyd  and  his 
companion  were  treated  with  humanity  by  Brant  after  tlie  cap- 
ture in  the  Oenesee  country,  and  the  dreadful  tragedy  which 
ended  their  lives  was  not  enacted  until  Crant  had  departed  for 
Niagara.  The  reader  cannot  well  have  forgotten  the  touching 
and  beautiful  incident  of  the  restoration  of  the  infant  to  its 
mother,  at  Fort  Hunter,  as  related  to  the  author  by  Governor 
Lewis,  an  eye-witness  of  the  transaction.    To  all  which  may  be 
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added,  that  his  last  act  of  the  last  battle  he  fought  was  the  res* 
cuing  of  an  American  prisoner  from  a  savage  Irish  ally  of  his 
own  Indians,  who  was  about  to  murder  him.* 

In  the  course  of  his  conversations  with  Major  James  Cochran 
and  General  Porter,  long  after  the  war,  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
cruelty  of  his  career.  Brant  assured  those  gentlemen  that  he  had 
always  spared  in  battle  whenever  it  could  be  done  without  bring- 
ing upon  himself  the  censure  of  his  own  people  In  more 
instances  than  one,  he  said,  he  had  been  instrumental  in  pie- 
serving  life  when  exposed  to  the  fury  of  his  warriors^  and  that 
he  had  winked  at  the  escape  of  white  prisoners,  whose  suffsr- 
ings  would  not  permit  them  to  proceed  on  their  march.  He 
related  one  instance  in  particular,  in  which  a  young  female  pri- 
soner had  lagged  behind,  and  whom  he  himself  hid  in  the  bushes 
that  she  might  escape  and  return  to  her  home.  This  account 
of  himself  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Captain  Philip  Frey, 
son  of  </olonel  Hendrick  Frey,  of  Tryon  county,  of  most 
respectable  character  and  connexions,  and  an  officer  in  the  Bri- 
tish army,  who  had  served  with  Brant  on  several  military  expe- 
ditions, and  shared  with  him  the  dangers  of  several  battles.t 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  principal  events  in  his  career 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  respect  to  which  his  con- 
duct was  certainly  the  opposite  of  savage  and  Mood-thirsty,  this 
point  of  his  vindication  may  be  appropriately  closed  by  the  fol- 

•  This  incident  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Colonel  Kerr,  his  8on»in-lmw.  The 
oocarrenoe  was  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair. 

t  Iietfer  of  Mojor  Cochran  to  the  author.  In  farther  illustratioQ  of  Brands 
(enenl  desire  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood  onneoessarily,  the  following  incideot 
haft  been  communicated  to  the  author  while  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the 
press:— "The  late  Jonathan  Maynard,  Esq.  of  Framin^am,  (near  Boston,)  Mas> 
eachusetis,  forrocrly  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State,  was  actrrely  eegagad 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolotioo,  and,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  to  his  friend^ 
iPts  takes  prisoner  at  one  time  in  the  western  part  of  New- York  by  a  party  of  the 
mmnf,  composed  chiefly  of  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Brant.  The  eavagee 
were  disposed  to  put  him  to  death  according  to  the  exterminating  mode  of  wai&ie 
practised  in  that  section  of  the  country  by  the  oombined  Indians  and  Tories  j  and 
^^parations  were  making  to  that  efTcct,  when,  having  been  partially  stripped,  Brant 
-tfecdvefed  the  symbols  of  FreemaBonry  marked  upon  the  prisoner's  arms,  whidi 
Jed  him  to  interpose  and  save  his  life.  Mr.  Maynard  was  then  sent  a  priscfeer  to 
Canada,  where,  after  remaining  several  months,  he  was  finally  exchanged,  and 
ttstumed  home.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age^  vniveraally  respected  in  the  town 
where  he  resided,  as  an  upri^t  roan  and  iaithfnl  magistmte ;  and  was  favorably 
loMiwii  thraughout  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  he  represented  in  the  Senate  ef 
tlM  CQauwrnwealth."— £e<l<r  to  the  mUhot  6y  Gtorgt  FoUam,  JUq. 
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lowing  extract  fiom  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  February,  1792| 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirklaad,  than  whom  none  was  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  general  character  and  disposition : — 

Bet.  Mr.  Kirkland  to  Captain  Brant. — (Extract.) 

"  Genesee,  February  Uth,  1792. 
"  My  Dear  Friend, 

"  I  was  honored  with  your  very  polite  and  aflfectionate  letter 
of  the  1st  inst.  by  Dr.  Allen,  last  Saturday.  The  opportunity 
which  now  presents  of  addressing  you,  is  very  unexpected. 
Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short  interview  with  Captain 
Williamson,  who  had  lately  passed  through  Philadelphia,  where 
he  received  a  large  packet  for  Colonel  Gordon,  commanding  at 
Niagara,  soliciting  his  aid  in  behalf  of  a  disconsolate  mother, 
to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  her  son,  Captain  Turner — on  unfor- 
tunate officer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  prisoner  among  the  Mior 
miSf  and  taken  in  the  action  of  last  Fall.  I  told  Mr.  William- 
son that  no  person  would  be  more  willing  and  ready  on  such  an 
occasion  to  make  inquiry,  and  perhaps  no  one  under  equal 
advantages,  to  obtain  the  much-desired  information,  than  your 
self;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  your  martial  fire  and  hero- 
ism, you  possessed  a  sensibility  of  soul  that  would  weep  at 
the  tale  of  woe.  He  gave  me  a  most  affecting  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  afflicted  mother — probably  he  was  a  darling  son. 
Mr.  Williamson  has  accordingly  written  you  on  the  subject" 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  character  was  his 
strong  sense  of  justice.  It  will  be  recollected,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  captivity  of  Alexander  Harper  and  others,  that  during 
their  long  and  fatiguing  march,  when  his  own  warriors  and 
himself  were  suffering  almost  the  extremity  of  hunger,  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  the  most  rigid  impartiality  exercised  in  the 
distribution  of  such  scanty  supplies  of  food  as  they  were  able 
casually  to  procure.  Every  prisoner  was  allowed  a  full  share 
with  himself;  and  at  the  end  of  their  inarch,  it  has  been  seen 
how  adroitly  he  averted  the  torture  of  the  gauntlet-running, 
which  it  was  so  customary  with  the  Indians  to  inflict  upon  their 
prisoners.  This  same  love  of  justice,  moreover,  marked  his 
conduct  during  the  Indian  wars  of  1789 — '95,  and  pervaded 
his  correspondence  connected  with  those  wars,  and  his  own 
subsequent  difficulties  with  the  British  Government  touching 
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the  Grand  River  land  title,  and  in  all  his  negotiations  with  the 
State  of  New-York.  He  honestly  thought  the  claim  of  the 
north-western  Indians  to  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  boundary 

-  a  just  one.  Hence  his  untiring  exertions,  year  after  year,  to 
adjust  the  difficulties  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States 
upon  that  basis.  When  he  thought  the  Indians  claimed  too 
much,  he  opposed  them ;  and  so  far  as  he  thought  them  in  the 
right,  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  them.  In  a  letter  to  General 
Chapin  upon  this  subject,  written  in  December,  1794,  he  says : 

"  Your  letters  from  Kanandaigua  are  now  before  me.  I  have 
to  say  that  our  meetings  during  tlie  whole  of  last  summer,  at 
all  of  which  our  thoughts  were  solely  bent  on  fixing  a  bounda- 
ry line,  such  as  we  thought  would  be  the  means  of  fixing  a 
peace  on  a  solid  basis,  for  which  reason  we  pointed  out  the  line 
we  did,  well  knowing  the  justness  of  it,  and  being  certain  that 
the  whole  Indian  confederacy  would  ratify  it. 

<'  I  must  regret,  as  an  individual,  to  find  that  this  boundary 
has  been  abandoned,  as  I  am  well  convinced  a  lasting  peace 
would  have  ensued  had  it  been  adopted.  I,  therefore,  ever 
have,  to  bring  aboiit  this  desirable  end,  exerted  every  nerve, 
wishing  for  nothing  more  than  justice  between  us.  This  line, 
you  will  recollect,  was  ofiered  to  Governor  St.  Clair  at  Musk- 
ingum. Notwithstanding  the  two  successful  campaigns  of  the 
Indians,  I  still  adhered  to  the  same  line,  and  still  do.  This,  I 
hope,  will  satisfy  you  that  my  wish  ever  was  for  peace.  The 
ofier  made  was  rejected -by  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  what  the  conse- 
quences have  been  you  well  know.  *  *  •  •  # 
*****  You  will  recollect  that  I  differed 
even  with  my  fiiends,  respecting  the  boundary,*  and  to  the  two 
last  messages  that  you  then  received,  my  name  was  to  ueitberi 
for  the  reason  that  I  thought  them  [the  Indians]  too  unreason- 
able. For  this  reason  I  was  obliged  to  take  more  pains  and  trou- 
ble to  bring  the  Indians  and  you  to  an  understanding,  than  I 
was  under  any  obligation  to  do,  otherwise  than  having  our  mu- 
tual interests  in  view.  As  to  politics,  I  study  them  not.  My 
principle  is  founded  on  justice,  and  justice  is  all  I  wish  for. 

,  Never  shall  I  exert  myself  for  any  nation  or  nations,  let  their 

*  Captain  Brant  bad  proposed  a  compromise  boondarj  line,  of  whicfa  he  was 
hwsspMking.   But  nsitlMr  the  United  States  aor  the  Indians  wonidlisCttii  to  it 
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opinions  of  me  be  what  they  will,  unless  I  plainly  see  they  are 
sincere  and  just  in  what  they  may  aim  at,  and  that  nothing 
more  than  strict  justice  is  what  they  want.  When  I  perceive 
that  tliese  are  the  sentiments  of  a  people,  no  endeavors  ever 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  bring  nations  to  a  good  under- 
standing." 

These  views  are  frank,  manly,  and  honorable ;  and  corre- 
spond with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  speeches  and  correspondence, 
as  well  upon  that  as  all  other  questions  of  controversy  in  which 
he  was  called  to  participate. 

His  efforts  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  his 
people  were  indefatigable.  In  addition  to  the  details  already 
presented  upon  this  point,  the  fact  is  no  less  interesting  than 
true,  that  the  first  Episcopal  church  erected  in  Upper  Canada 
was  built  by  Brant,  from  funds  collected  by  him  while  in  En- 
gland in  1786.  The  church  was  built  the  same  year,  and  the 
first  <<  church-going  bell"  that  tolled  in  Upper  Canada,  was  plac- 
ed there  by  him.*  The  Rev.  Davenport  Phelps,  in  writing  to 
President  John  Wheelock,  November,  1800,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  exertions  of  Captain  Brant,  and  the  progress  his  people  were 
makmg  in  religious  knowledge  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
under  his  influence,  remarks : — "  I  cannot,  sir,  but  here  observe, 
*<  that  strong  hopes  may  be  entertained  that  we  may  yet  see  the 
^  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  There  is  already  a 
"  degree  of  civilization  among  a  number  of  the  Indians  which 
^  would  surprise  a  stranger.  And  with  some  of  them  there  is 
*'  such  an  appearance  of  Christianity,  that  many  of  the  whites 
^  who  possess  it,  might  well  blush  at  a  comparative  view.  Of 
<*  this  great  and  important  alteration,  and  of  the  present  pleasing 
"  prospect  of  success  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  Redeem- 
^er  among  them,  I  am  fiiUy  persuaded  the  labors  of  your  vene- 
*<  rable  predecessor,  under  Giod,  have  been  the  cause.  Colo- 
<*nel  Brant  greatly  encourages  civilization  and  Christianity. 
"Through  his  exertions  and  influential  example  among  the 
<<  Indians,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  progress  toward  refinement 
"  may  yet  be  considerable."t  His  earnest  desire,  beyond  a  doubt, 
was  to  render  himself  a  benefieurtor  to  his  people. 

«  Lot t«r  to  ihe  author  from  Colonol  W.  J.  Kerr, 
t  M^lort's  lift  of  WhMlook. 
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As  a  warrior,  he  was  cautious,  sagacious  and  brave ;  watching 
with  sleepless  vigilance  for  opportunities  of  action,  and  allowing 
neither  dangers  nor  difficulties  to  divert  him  from  his  well-set* 
tied  purposes.  His  constitution  was  hardy,  his  capacity  of  en« 
durance  great ;  his  energy  untiring,  and  his  firmness  indomita^ 
ble.  His  character,  in  his  social  and  domestic  relations,  has  been 
delineated  at  length,  and  needs  no  farther  illustration.  In  his 
dealings  and  business  relations  he  was  prompt,  honorable,  and 
expert ;  and,  so  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  obtain  infcv- 
mation  from  gentlemen  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  a  pattern 
of  integrity.  The  purity  of  his  private  morals  has  never  been 
(Questioned,  and  his  house  was  the  abode  of  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. 

His  manners  in  refined  society  have  been  described  by  Dr. 
Miller  and  General  Porter.  Without  divesting  himself  alto- 
gether of  the  characteristic  reserve  of  his  people,  he  could, 
nevertheless,  relax  as  occasion  required,  and  contribute  his  fiill 
share,  by  sprightly  and  intelligent  conversation,  to  the  pleasures 
of  general  society.  .  He  was  at  once  affable  and  dignified,  avoid- 
ing frivolity  on  the  one  hand  and  stiffness  on  the  other ;  in  one 
word,  unbending  himself  just  to  the  proper  medium  of  the  well- 
bred  gentleman.  He  has  been  described  by  some  as  eloqueJit  in 
his  conversation.  Others,  again,  deny  him  the  attribute  of  elo- 
quence, either  in  public  speaking  or  in  the  social  circle;  asserting 
that  his  great  power  lay  in  his  strong,  practical  good  sense,  and 
deep  and  ready  insight  into  character.  Mr.  Thomas  Morris 
avers  that  his  sagacity  in  this  respect  exceeded  thai  of  any 
other  man  with  whom  he  has  been  acquainted.  His  tempera- 
ment was  decidedly  amiable ;  he  had  a  keen  perception  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  was  both  humorous  and  witty  himself— some- 
times brilliant  in  this  respect ;  and  his  conversation  was  often 
ftscinating,  by  reason  of  its  playfiilness  and  vivacity.* 

*  As  an  illustration  of  his  shrewdness  and  s^gsdty,  the  following  aneodoto  of 
Brant  has  been  commanicated  to  the  author  by  Professor  Grisoom  : — '^  When  J^ 
mima  Wilkinson,  (who  professed  to  be,  in  her  own  person,  the  Sarioar  of  the  world 
in  his  second  appear  noo  on  earth,)  was  residing  on  h«r  domain  in  western  Neir- 
York,  surrounded  by  her  di'Iuded  and  subservient  followeni  she  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Colonel  Brant ;  while  the  celebrity  of  the  Chieftain  most,  in 
turn,  have  forcibly  commended  itself  to  her  attention.  This  led,  of  coorae,tDa 
mutual  desire  to  see  each  other,  and  Brant  at  length  presented  himself  at  her  men- 
fiioD,  and  requested  an  interview.    After  tome  foraettty  he  wm  ndfldtted»  end  4m 
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iThe  implacable  resentments  imputed  to  the  American  Indians 
were  not  characteristic  of  him.  In  a  speech  to  a  council  of 
Misissaguas — a  clan  of  the  Hurons,  located  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte, — on  the  occasion  of  certain  grievous  personal  insults,  of 
which  some  of  their  people  were  complaining,  he  remarked : 
— ^^  Brothers,  I  am  very  glad  you  suffer  these  abuses  so  pa- 
"  tiently.  I  advise  you  to  persevere  in  your  patience  and  pru- 
"  dence,  never  allowing  yourselves  to  feel  and  exercise  revenge, 
"  until  every  regular  step  be  taken  to  remove  them."t  In  the 
whole  course  of  his  correspondence,  positive  hostility,  of  a  per- 
sonal character,  seems  only  to  have  been  cherished  toward 
Colonel  Claus,  the  Deputy  Superintendent  General  of  the  In- 
dian Department.  The  precise  nature  of  this  difficulty  the 
author  has  not  ascertained.  It  was  connected,  however,  with 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Indians,  in  regard  to  which  Brant 
was  exonerated  from  censure  at  every  scrutiny.  Still,  perfec- 
tion cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Mohawk  Chief  more  than  other 
men,  and  the  author  has  not  discovered  a  particle  of  evidence, 
going  to  inculpate  the  moral  or  official  conduct  of  Colonel 
Claus — save  that  he  appears  to  have  connived  at  the  unsuccess- 
ful machinations  of  Red  Jacket  and  other  enemies  of  Brant,  to 
effect  the  chieftain's  deposition. 

Like  other  men.  Brant  doubtless  had  his  faults,  but  they  were 
redeemed  by  high  qualities  and  commanding  virtues.  He  .was 
charged  with  duplicity,  and  even  treachery,  in  regard  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Indians  and  the  United  States,  in  connexion  with  his 
first  visit  to  Philadelphia.  But  the  aspersion  was  grievously 
unjust.    During  the  years  of  those  wars,  his  position  was  trying 

addressed  to  hirn  a  few  words  in  the  wsy  of  a  welcome  salutation.  He  replied  to 
her  by  a  formal  speech  in  his  own  tangua^e,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  she  in- 
fbrmed  him  that  she  did  not  anderstand  the  langna^  in  which  he  spoke.  He  then 
addressed  her  in  another  Indian  di^ilacC,  to  which,  in  like  manner,  she  objected* 
After  a  paose^  he  oomroenced  a  speech  in  a  third,  and  stl*l  different  American  Ian* 
gnage,  whan  she  intermpted  him  by  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  bis  persist- 
itkg  to  ftpeak  to  her  in  terms  which  she  could  net  underatand.  He  arose  with  dig- 
Oky,  and  wkh  a  signUleaot  motion  of  the  hand,  said—*  Madam,  you  are  not  the  peiw 
'  Mtt  j4a  pretend  In  beu  Jetfua  Ofariit  can  imderstand  one  langnage  as  irell  aa 
*  another,'  and  abruptly  took  his  leaTe."  Since  this  striking  and  eharacteristie 
anecdote  was  "aecrred  from  Dr.  (^risoom,  I  have  discovered  that  it  has  been  attribut* 
ad  to  R4d  Jaeket  Yhli  Chi«C  hdweter,  was  a  Pagan^a  disbelierer  in  Jesos 
Clutati  andanBrntttwiitfia  c^pdsiti^  tfaeanecdotaianwfathaiaataiiitk  of  Idrik 
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and  peculiar.  He  had  his  own  ulterior  objects  to  consult  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indians  of  the  upper  lakes.  He  desired  to  see  jus- 
tice done  to  them,  and  also  to  the  United  States.  And  he  like* 
wise  desired  not  to  impair  his  own  influence  with  those  Indians* 
At  the  same  time  he  had  a  difficult  game  to  play,  with  the  Co- 
lonial and  British  governments.  The  doubtful  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  induced  the  former  to  keep  the 
Indians  in  a  Yery  unpacific  mood  toward  the  latter  for  a  aeries 
of  years ;  sometimes  even  pushing  them  into  hostilities,  by 
means  and  appliances  of  which  policy  required  the  concealment, 
and  the  means  of  diplomatic  denial,  if  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  while  Brant  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  King,  he  was 
nevertheless  resolved  upon  maintaining  the  unfettered  inde- 
pendence of  his  own  peculiar  nation ;  friendly  relations  with  the 
Colonial  government  being  also  essential  to  his  desire  of  a  per- 
fect title  to  his  new  territory. 

Such  a  position  must  at  all  times  have  been  full  of  embarrass- 
ment and  difficulty,  and  at  some  conjunctures  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  deeply  perplexing.  And  yet  he  sustained 
himself  through  the  whole — ^proving  himself  above  the  infla- 
ence  of  gold  at  Philadelphia,  and  passing  the  ordeal  without 
dishonor.  In  letters,  he  was  in  advance  of  some  of  the  Grene- 
rals  against  whom  he  fought ;  and  even  of  still  greater  military 
chieftains,  who  have  flourished  before  his  day  and  since.  True, 
he  was  ambitious — and  so  was  CaBsar.  He  sought  to  combine 
many  nations  under  his  own  dominion — and  so  did  Napoleon* 
He  ruled  over  barbarians — and  so  did  Peter  the  Great 

A  few  jrears  before  his  death.  Captain  Braat  built  a  commo- 
dious dwelling-house,  two  stories  high,  on  a  tract  of  land  present- 
ed him  by  the  Ring  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario — directly  north 
of  the  beach  which  divides  the  lake  from  the  sheet  of  water 
known  as  Burlington  Bay.  The  situation  is  noble  and  oom- 
mandinsr,  alSbrding  a  glorious  prospect  of  that  beautiful  lake, 
with  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  picturesque  country  around  it  At 
this  place,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1807,  he  closed  a  life  of 
greater  and  more  unintermpted  activity  for  the  space  of  half  a 
century,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  almost  any  other  man 
whose  name  has  been  inscribed  by  the  muse  of  history.  He 
was  a  steadfast  believer  in  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  the  time  o( 
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his  decease.  He  bore  his  illness,  which  was  painful,  with 
patience  and  resignation.  He  died  in*the  ftiU  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and,  according  to  the  belief  of  his  attendants,  in  the 
full  faith  of  the  Christian  religion.*  His  age  was  sixty-four 
years  and  eight  months.  His  remains  were  removed  to  the  Mo- 
hawk Tilhige,  on  the  Grand  River,  and  interred  by  the  side  of 
the  church  which  he  had  built.  The  interests  of  his  people, 
as  they  had  been  the  paramount  object  of  his  exertions  through 
life,  were  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  to  the  end.  His  last  words 
that  have  been  preserved  upon  this  subject,  were  contained  in  a 
charge  to  his  adopted  nephew,  Teyoninhokliriwen  : — "  Have 
**  pity  on  the  poor  Indians :  if  you  can  get  any  influence  with 
"  the  great,  endeavor  to  do  them  all  the  good  you  can."  With 
great  justice  the  surviving  Mohawks  might  have  made  a  similar 
exclamation  to  that  of  King  Joash  at  the  bed  of  the  dying  pro- 
phet— "  My  father,  my  fiither,  the  chbriot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof  P 

*  Sea  Appendu^  N0.XX. 
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Aeooant  of  the  family  of  Brant  subsequent  to  his  death — Catliariae  Brant — ^Tbe 
line  of  descent  amontfthe  Mohawks — John  Brant,  the  youngest  son,  appoioied 
to  theCiiiefiaiuship-^be  war  of  1S18— -General  Van  RenHsJaer  on  Ihtt  JNiagaia 
frontier — Preparations  for  a  dercent  upon  Clueension  Heights — ^Firsi  aticmpt 
frustrated— Arrangement  for  a  second  moveiitent — Arrival  oT  Lieutenant-ctiloiiel 
So  'tt  oil  the  line:( — ^His  efforts  to  accompany  the  eipedition — ^Landin^  of  Colonel 
Soloman  Van  Llenssolaer  andliis  party — Intrtspidity  of  the  attack — van  Rennse- 
laer  and  others  grievously  wounded--Captain  Wool  carries  the  Heighta — Ad- 
vance of  Qeoeral  B-ock — His  defeat  and  tail — Arrival  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Scott  upon  the  Heiuhbi — Attack  of  the  Indians  ^Qenera I  SheafTo  advances  frum 
Niacrara  with  reinfoioementi*— -Battle — The  Americans  driven  down  the  Hi-i^his 
—Attempts  of  ScoU  to  capiLulate — His  fla^-bearers  shot  down — Determines  to 
bear  a  flag  himself — ^A  youn^  Indian  leaps  upon  him  like  a  tiger— His  rescoe— 
Interview  with  General  Shea'ffc; — Capitulation — March  to  Niagara— *ReMiaik*ble 
interviKW  between  ScoU  and  two  Indians  at  Niagara,  the  younger  of  whom  vi  as 
John  Brant — B^se  pultroonry  of  the  militia — Battle  of  the  Beaver-dams — Chise 
of  young  Brant*8  military  lif<% — Removes  to  the  Brant  House  with  hi^^  sister — Ac- 
count of  thrt  family  by  Lieutenant  Hall — Vi^it  of  the  Briiish  Consul  to  the  Biant 
House— Controversy  of  John  Brant  with  Archdeacon  ^trsohan— HeviMtsEng* 
land  respecting  the  ancient  land-title  controversy — Succeeds  with  the  ministers^ 
Disappointed  by  the  Colonial  Government — Correspondence  with  Campbell  re- 
specting the  memory  of  his  father — ^Attention  to  the  moral  wants  of  bis  people- 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Mohawk  schools — Presentation  of  a  silver  dup— 
His  election  to  the  Provincial  Parliiment — Seat  conte^taii — Dt^ath  by  cholera — His 
character— Farther  no' ices  of  the  family— Description  of  his  sister,  and  of  bis 
successor — Death  of  Catharine  Brant— Conclusion. 

Catharine  Brant,  the  widow  of  Thayendanegeo,  was 
forty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  bis  decease.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Mohawks^  which,  like  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  unwritten,  the  inheritance  descends  through  the  female 
line  exclusively.  Consequently  the  superior  chieftainship  does 
not  descdnd  to  the  eldest  male ;  but  the  eldest  female,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  royal  line,  nominates  one  of  her  sons  or  other 
descendants,  and  he  thereby  becomes  the  chief.  If  her  choice 
does  not  fall  upon  her  own  son,  the  grandson  whom  she  invests 
with  the  office  must  be  the  child  of  her  daughter.  The  widow 
of  Thayendauegea  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  head  chief  of 
the  Turtle  tribe — first  in  rank  of  the  Mohawk  nation.  la 
her  own  right,  therefore,  on  the  decease  of  her  husband,  she 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  alone  clothed  with 
power  to  designate  a  successor  to  the  chieftaincy.  The  official 
title  of  the  principal  cliief  of  the  Six  Nations,  is  Tekarihooea  ; 
to  which  station  John,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son,  whose  In* 
difoi  name  was  Ahyouwaighs,  was  appointed. 
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On  the  removal  of  the  old  C7hie(  ThayeodanqpN^  lo^  hi»  sew 
^  establtsbment  ai  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  he  had  adopted  tfaA 
English  mode  of  living,  and  arranged  his  hoosehold  aGeordinnfly^ 
Mrs.  Brant,  however, — the  dueen  mother  she  might  be  staled 
in  Europe — ^preferred  the  customs  of  her  people,  and  sooa  a&ev 
the  death  of  her  husband  returned  to  the  Mohavk  YillagB  oa 
the  Grand  River,  where  she  ever  afterward  resided. 

The  young  Chief  was  bom  at  the  Mohawk  Tillage  on  the* 
27th  of  September,  1 794 — ^being  at  the  time  of  his  finthec's  daceasQ 
thirteen  years  of  age.  He  received  a  good  English  educatioor 
at  Ancaster  and  Niagara,  under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr.  Bicbaid 
Cockrel ;  but  through  liie  improved  his  mind  greatly^  by  tha 
study  o£  the  best  English  authors,  by  associations  with  good 
society,  and  by  traveL  He  was  a  close  and  discriminating  ob*- 
server  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  upon  which  he  reasoned  ia 
a  philosophical  spirit  Amiable  and  manly  in  his  feelings  and 
character,  and  becoming  welL  acquainted  with  English  litems 
ture,  his  manners  were  early  developed  as  those  of  an  accom^ 
plished  gentleman. 

When  the  war  of  1812-16,  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  broke  out,  tiie  Moluiwks,  tnie  to  their  ancient  &idi, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  the  Tekarlhogea  took  the 
field  with  his  warriors.  He  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  ao^ 
tions  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  all  of  which  his  bearing  waa^ 
chivalrous  and  his  conduct  brave.  His.  first  effort  was  at  tb« 
battle  of  dueenston — commenced  so  auspiciously  for  the  Ameiir 
can  arms  by  the  gallant  and  daring  Tan  Rensselaer,  and  auk4 
so  disastrously  by  reason  of  the  cowardice  of  the  militia  oil  tbcr 
American  side,  who  refused  to  cross  the  river  and  secure,  dit 
victory  which  had  been  so  bravely  won. 

There  were  incidents  marking  that  battle,  however,  involvangi 
the  conduct  of  the  young  Chie^  and  connected  with  th»  lift  e| 
an  American  officer  whose  name  firom  that  day  forth  hasbeei^ 
idisntified  with  the  military  glory  of  his  country,  which  foiUdr 
tLat  the  transactioD  should  be  thussunmiarily  doqialched^  Afid^n 
mpreover,  from  the  part  borne  by  John  Brant  in  the  buttle,  andi 
the  exciting  incidents  to  be  related,  sufficient  of  thenisetvea  toir 
form  a  chapter  that  might  well  be  entitled.  ^  the  lomanoe  of  hi«« 
tory,"  many  fiicts  connected  with  that  singutor  «gay mottt  hftW 
lo  this  day  remained  unwritten*. 
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The  command  of  the  Niagara  section  of  the  American  iron- 
tier,  during  the  Autumn  of  1812,  had  been  committed  by  Gover- 
nor Tompkins  to  Major  Geneial  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
senior  officer  of  the  State  Cavalry  of  New- York.  Attached  to 
his  staff  was  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  an  officer  who, 
as  a  subaltern  in  the  regular  service,  had  signalized  himself  by 
Ills  undaunted  bravery,  and  coolness  and  intrepidity  in  ection, 
during  the  Indian  wars,  and  particularly  under  the  command  of 
General  Wayne  at  the  Miamis.  The  situation  of  General  Van 
Rensselaer  had  been  exceedingly  embarr&'^ng  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  command,  or  nearly  three  months  before  the  move- 
ment imder  review.  His  selection  for  that  post  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  New- York,  considering  the  adverse  state  of 
their  political  relations,  was  deemed  an  equivocal  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor.  But,  although  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
war,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  first  paternal  estate  in  America, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  which  can  sweeten  life, 
Gi^neral  Van  Rensselaer  hesitated  not  to  comply  with  the  call 
of  his  country,  and  took  the  field  immediately.*  After  recon- 
noitering  the  frontier  from  Ogdensburgh  to  Lake  Erie,  he  deter- 
mined to  establish  his  head-quarters  at  Lewiston,  on  the  Strait 
of  Niagara.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  General  Hull, 
who  had  been  ingloriously  captured  with  his  army  at  Detroit, 
the  next  point  of  attack  upon  the  enemy's  country  was  obvi- 
ously the  Canadian  peninsula  at  Niagara.  But  the  season  for 
active  military  operations  had  almost  glided  away  under  the 
tardy  levy  of  regular  troops,  and  the  uncertain  assemblages  of 
the  militia ;  and  it  was  October  before  General  Van  Rensselaer 
found  himself  in  force  to  warrant  offensive  operations.  His 
solicitude,  not  only  for  the  interests  of  the  public  service  and  the 
honor  of  his  country,  but  for  his  own  reputation,  determined  him 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy  if  possible,t  in  order  to  obtain 
a  position  for  winter-quarters  on  the  Canada  shore.  Added  to 
which  was  the  manifestation  of  a  strong  and  impatient  desire 
by  the  militia  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  This  desire  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  resistance  seemed  scarcely  possible,  and 
patriotism  was  apparently  passing  the  limits  of  subordination.) 
Indeed,  the  determination  of  the  militia  was  expressed  to  the 

^  M«Bioin  of  Gweral  Wilkinson.  f  IM, 
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(Seneral  through  various  channels,  as  an  alternative^  that  they 
must  have  orders  to  act  against  the  enemy  or  they  would  go 
home.*  Nor  was  the  General  himself  less  desirous  of  action 
than  his  troops  professed  to  be.  He  felt  that  the  dis^ace  of  the 
American  arms  at  Detroit,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
could  only  be  wiped  away  by  a  brilliant  close  of  it ;  and  that 
unless  a  signal  blow  should  be  struck,  the  public  expectation 
would  be  disappointed ;  all  the  toil  and  expense  of  the  cam- 
paign would  be  thrown  away ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  whole 
would  be  tinged  with  dishonor.t ' 

Impressed  by  considerations  like  these,  and  encouraged  by 
the  apparent  desire  of  the  militia  to  take  the  field,  dispositions 
were  made  for  an  attack^  upon  Clueenston  Heights,  with  a  view 
of  moving  thence  upon  Fort  George  at  Niagara,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  cstrry  by  storm,  and  then  take  up  the  quarters  of 
the  army  there  for  the  winter — an  excellent  position  for  obtain- 
ing supplies,  and  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  open- 
ing the  campaign  early  in  the  following  Spring.  I  General 
Brock,  the  British  commander  on  the  opposite  bhore  of  the  river, 
was  watching  the  motions  of  the  Americans  with  unwearied 
vigilance ;  but  a  spy,  who  had  been  despatched  across  the  river, 
having  returned  with  the  erroneous  information  that  that  officer 
had  moved  in  the  direction  of  Detroit  with  all  his  disposable 
foice,  arrangements  were  made  by  General  Van  Rensselaer  for 
crossing  the  river  and  attacking  Clueenston  Heights  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  llth  of  October.  The  design,  however,  was 
frustrated,  either  by  the  ignorance,  the  cowardice,  or  the 
treachery  of  a  boatman,  who  had  been  selected  as  the  leading 
water ^nan  for  his  skill  and  steadiness.  The  enterprise  was  to 
be  led  by  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Renssalaer. — "  The  corps 
^designated  for  the  expedition,  and  principally  composed  of 
"  militia,  assembled  punctually  and  in  good  order  at  the  place  of 
"  rendezvous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  weather,  which  was 
•*  wet  and  windy,  every  thing  wore  a  propitious  aspect.  But 
**  when,  after  long  and  patiently  abiding  the  pelting  of  a  north- 
<<  easterly  storm,  the  embarkation  was  oidered  and  the  boats  call- 

*  Gkoflral  Van  RanifaUier's  official  report. 

t  Lett«  of  G«n«nl  Van  RoiuMlaar  to  Oofwnor  Tompkina,  Oct  8^  IMS. 
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^ed  fbr,  none  were  found  to  be  in  leadinefls ;  and  on  inqairy  it 
<>  wae  discovered  that  the  person  having:  charge  of  them  had 
^  not  only  withdrawn  himself  but  had  carried  with  him  ail  the 
"  oars  necessary  for  the  service.  For  this  miexpected  occur* 
"  rence  there  was  no  remedy  but  patience ;  the  expedition  was 
^  accordingly  suspended,  and  the  troops  sent  back  to  their  can-' 
'« tonments."'^ 

The  impatience  of  the  militia  continuing,  and  having  receiv- 
ed a  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  r^ilar  troops 
under  Lientenan^colonel  Chrystie,  the  Greneral  determined  to 
renew  the  attempt  before  daylight  on  the  OMMming  of  the  13th. 
Colonel  Yan  Rensselaer  was  to  command  the  expedition  as 
before,  and  lead  the  attack  with  three  hundred  militia,  to  be  fol* 
lowed  by  Lieutenant-colonel  CSirystie  with  three  hundred  r^i- 
lars.  IJeutenant-colonels  Chrystie  and  Fenwick  had  agreed 
to  waive  rank,  and  serve  under  Cdonel  Yan  Rensselaer. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fenwick,  with  Major  Mulianey,  was  to  fol- 
low Chrystie  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops  and 
some  pieces  of  artillery,  after  whom  the  greater  body  of  the 
militia  were  to  succeed  in  order.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  dis- 
positions for  the  movement  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber. Meantime  Lieutenant-colonel,  (now  Major  general  Scott) 
haJ  arrived  with  his  regiment  of  artillery  at  Schlosser,  two 
miles  above  the  Falls,  and  twelve  from  Lewiston,  on  the  day 
before  the  engagement  Having  heard  from  Colonel  Stianahan, 
of  the  Otsego  militia,  whose  regiment,  stationed  at  the  Falls,  was 
on  the  move,  that  an  expedition  of  some  kind  was  contemplated 
by  General  Yan  Rensselaer,  Scott,  then  young,  and  ardent  as 
he  is  now,  impatient  of  an  early  opportunity  to  meet  an  eaemy, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  full  speed  to  Lewiston.  He  forth- 
with presented  himself  to  the  Commanding  General,  from  whom 
be  learned  the  character  of  the  enterprise  on  foot,  and  of  whom 
he  solicited  the  privilege  of  taking  a  part.  The  General  rs« 
plied  that  the  details  had  all  been  arranged — ^that  Colonel  Solo- 
mon Yan  Rensselaer  was  to  have  the  command,  and  chat  Lien* 
lenant-colonels  Fenwick  and  Chrystie  had  waived  their  rank, 
and  were  to  serve  under  that  officer.  But  such  was  the  urgency 
of  Scotty  that  the  General  gave  him  peranssion  to  accompany 

•  Qenenl  AinwtiMig'*  liotiow  on  the  war  of  X81S. 
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the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  if  be  also  would  waive  his  rank. 
This  proposition  was  declined;  but  as  Scott  was  anxious  to 
bring  his  regiment  down  to  Lewiston,  it  was  ultimately  stipulat 
ed  that  he  might  select  a  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  use  his  artillery  to  such  advantage  as  opportunity  might 
afford.  Under  this  arrangement  he  hastened  back  to  his  regi* 
ment  at  Schlosser,  which,  although  wearied  by  its  long  journey, 
was  nevertheless,  by  a  forced  march,  over  horrible  roads,  brought 
down  to  Lewiston  all  in  good  time  in  the  evening.  Scott  again 
importuned  for  permission  to  participate  directly  in  the  enter- 
prise. But  in  vain.  Had  he  been  in  the  field,  his  rank  in  the 
line  of  the  regular  service  would  have  given  him  the  command 
of  a  Colonel  of  militia — ^in  which  only  Van  Rensselaer  bore  a 
commission  ;  and  as  the  whole  project  had  originated  with  the 
latter,  the  commanding  General  designed  that  he  should  reap 
the  laurels  in  expectancy. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to 
dwell  upon  th^  variety  of  untoward  and  vexatious  circumstan- 
ces which  delayed,  and  had  nearly  caused  a  total  failure  of,  the 
enterprise.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  those  difficulties  had 
been  in  part  surmounted,  the  expedition  departed  uix>n  its  peril- 
ous undertaking.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
enemy  was  keeping  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  motions  of  the 
Americans,  and  they  had  discovered  indications  of  a  move- 
ment of  some  kind  during  the  last  few  preceding  days.  The 
narrowness  of  the  river,  without  the  agency  of  spies,  enabled 
them  to  make  these  observations  ;  added  to  which  the  sound  of 
the  oars  had  been  heard,  so  that,  instead  of  being  surprised,  the 
enemy  was  measurably  prepared  for  Van  Rensselaer's  reception. 
Indeed,  a  fire  was  opened  before  the  boat  of  Colonel  Yan  Rens- 
selaer had  reached  the  shore,  and  Lieutenant  Rathbone  was  kill- 
ed  in  the  Colonel's  boat.  Two  companies  of  regular  troops, 
however,  and  Captains  Armstrong  and  Malcom,  had  previously 
landed  without  annoyance  or  discovery.* 

Other  boats  successively  followed,  and  the  landing  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  men  was  effected,  although  the  detach- 
ments first  arriving  suffered  severely  fix>m  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
especially  in  the  loss  of  their  officers.    The  troops  formed 

*  Amuitronsf s  Notioei  of  the  War. 
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under  a  very  warm  fire,  climbed  the  bank,  Van  Renssela^ 
himself  leading  the  detachment,  and  routed  the  enemy  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  without  firing  a  shot.  In  this  operation 
Eusign  Morris  was  killed,  and  Captains  Armstrong,  Malcom, 
and  Wool  were  wounded,  tlie  latter  slightly.  Colonel  Yan  Rens- 
selaer himself  was  a  severe  sufferer,  having  received  one  ball  in 
his  hip,  which  passed  out  at  his  spine,  two  in  his  thigh,  one  of 
which  lodged,  two  in  his  leg,  and  fi  sixth  in  his  heel.  Liente- 
nant-colonel  Fenwick  was  also  severely  wounded,  and  Colonel 
Chrystie  slightly.  Indeed  Captain  Wool,  himself  wounded 
also,  was  now  the  senior  officer  fit  for  duty.  The  gallant  lead- 
er, concealing  his  wounds  under  his  great-coat  as  long  as  he 
could,  immediately  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  toward  the 
town,  ordered  Captain  Wool,  the  senior  officer  capable  of  duty, 
to  ascend  the  mountain  and  carry  the  battery,  giving  him  a 
direction  for  the  movement  by  which  he  would  avoid  tbe  fire  of 
the  enemy's  artillery — placing  Lieutenants  Randolph  and  Gan- 
sevoort,  who  volunteered,  at  the  head  of  the  little  column,  and 
Major  Lush,  another  volunteer,  in  the  rear,  with  orders  to  put  to 
death  the  first  man  who  should  fall  back.*  This  enterprise  was 
gallantly  executed  by  Captain  Wool,  and  the  battery  was  car- 
ried "  without  much  resistancc't  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  how- 
ever, unable  longer  to  sustain  himself,  fell  to  the  ground  soon 
after  the  party  had  filed  off  before  him ;  but  he  did  not  lose  his 
consciousness,  and  the  pains  of  his  wounds  were  soon  alleviat- 
ed by  the  shouts  of  victory. 

Meantime,  the  most  intense  anxiety  was  felt  on  the  American 
shore  to  learn  the  result  of  the  daring  attempt ;  and  before  it 
was  well  light,  the  painfiil  intelligence  was  received  tliat  the 
gallant  leader  had  fallen,  covered  with  wounds.  And  upon  the 
heels  of  that  unpleasant  news,  the  report  came  that  Colonel  Feu- 
wick  had  also  fallen,  dangerously  wounded.  Had  Scott  been  in 
the  field,  Fenwick  would  have  ranked  him,  being  the  oldest  in 
conmiission.  Chrystie  was  younger  in  rank  than  Scott ;  but 
while  the  latter  wa^  again  urging  to  be  sent  across,  Chrystie 

«  Wilkinson's  Memoirs. 

t  Report  of  Captain  Wool.  The  officers  engaged  in  storming  the  battery  wen 
CaptaiiM  Wool  aad  Ogiivie;  lisaleiMnts  Kearney,  Hoginen,  Carr,  and  Sammoa* 
of  the  13th  regiment ;  Lieutenants  GJansevoort  and  Randolph  of  the  light  aitilleiyy 
and  Major  Lush  of  the  niUlia. 
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himself  appeared  at  Gieneral  Yan  Rensselaer's  marquee,  having 
received  a  slight  wound  in  the  hand.  Scott  was  now  entitled 
to  the  post  he  had  been  seeking,  and  was  immediately  gratified 
with  directions  to  cross  the  river,  and  assume  the  command. 

But  while  these  arrangements  were  concerting  on  the  American 
side,  and  before  Lieutenant-colonel  Scott  had  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  another  important  act  in  the  changing  dranui  of  the  day 
had  been  performed.     The  landing  of  the^Americans  had  been 
opposed  by  the  light  company  of  the  49th  regiment  of  grenadiers, 
and  the  York  volunteer  militia,  together  with  a  small  number 
of  Indians.     The  light  troops  had  been  dislodged  by  the  Ameri- 
cans on  ascending  the  heights,  and  an  eighteen  pounder  battery 
taken.*    The  fortress  on  the  heights,  carried  by  Captain  Wool, 
was  manned  by  a  detachment  of  the  grenadiers,  tlie  whole  num- 
bering, as  was  supposed,  one  hundred  and  sixty  regulars.!     The 
heights  having  been  cleared  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  upon  the 
village  of  dueenston,  the  Americans  were  allowed  to  repose  a 
short  time  upon  their  laurels.     But  the  respite  was  brief    Ge- 
neral Brock  being  at  Niagara  when  the  action  commenced,  was 
stcurtled  from  his  pillow  by  the  roar  of  the  artillery ;  but  so 
rapid  were  his  movements,  that  he  arrived  at  Queenston  ere 
the  grey  of  the  morning  had  passed,  accompanied  by  his  Pro 
vincial  aid-de-camp.  Lieutenant-colonel  McDonell.t     Placing 
himself  immediately  at  the  head  of  four  companies  of  his  &- 
vorite  49th  grenadiers  and  a  body  of  militia,  General  Brock  ad- 
vanced for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  left  of  the  Americans,  and 
recovering  the  ground  that  had  been  lost.    A  detachment  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  directed  by  Captain  Wool  to  take  posses 
sion  of  the  heights  above  the  battery,  and  hold  General  Brock  in 
check,  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  superior  number's.  An  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  the  course  of  which,  after  some  fighting,  the 
Amerieans  were  driven  to  the  edge  of  the  bank.      With  great 
exertions.  Captain  Wool  brought  his  men  to  a  stand,  and  di- 
rected a  charge  immediately  on  the  exhaustion  of  his  ammuni- 
tion.   This  order  was  executed,  though  with  some  confusion. 
It  was.  nevertheless,  effectual,  and  the  enemy  in  turn  were  driven 
to  the  verge  of  the  heights,  where  Colonel  McDonell,  having  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  fell,  himself  mortally  wounded.}    In  the 

*  Chryttie>0  acooant  of  tho  Canadian  War. 

t  Wilkinaon*!  Memotn.       t  Chrystie.       §  Captain  Wool's  official  Report. 
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meantime  General  Brock,  in  attempting  to  rally  his  forces,  re* 
oeived  a  musket  ball  in  his  breast,  and  died  almost  immediately. 
The  last  words  he  uttered  as  he  fell  from  his  horse,  were,  <^  Push 
on  the  brave  York  Volunteers.''*  The  enemy  thereupon  dispers- 
ed in  every  direction  ;t  and  Captain  Wool,  receiving  at  that  time 
a  small  reinforcement  of  riflemen  from  the  American  side,  set 
about  forming  a  line  on  the  heights,  fronting  the  village,  de- 
taching flanking  parties,  and  making  such  other  dispositions  as 
were  first  prompted  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  time,  being  yet  early  in  the  morning, 
that  Lieutenant-colonel  Scott  arrived  on  the  heights,  where  he 
found  the  troops,  both  regulars  and  volunteers,  in  considerable 
disorder.  He  inimediately  announced  his  name  and  rank,  and 
assuming  the  command,  with  the  assistance  of  his  adjutant,  an 
officer  of  great  activity  and  intelligence,  brought  them  into  line. 
On  counting  his  men,  he  found  that  of  regular  troops  there  were 
three  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file,  all  told,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  volunteers,  under  General  Wadsworth  and 
Colonel  Stranahan,  the  former  of  whom  at  once  waived  his  rank 
in  favor  of  Scott  Just  before  Scott  had  arrived  upon  the  ground^ 
Captain  Wool  had  ordered  Lieutenants  Gansevoort  and  Randolph, 
with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  to  drill  out  the  eighteen  pounder 
heretofore  spoken  of  as  having  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  at  a 
point  some  distance  below  the  crest  of  the  heights,  but  which 
had  been  spiked  before  its  capture.  Hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  being  told  that  the  gun  had  been  spiked  only  with 
a  ramrod,  Scott  hurried  away  in  person  to  direct  the  process  of 
extracting  tliis  impediment  to  its  use.  He  was  not  long  absent, 
and  on  reascending  the  heights,  great  was  his  astonishment  to 
find  a  cloud  of  Indians  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  his  line, 
tomahawk  in  hand,  while  his  troops  were  breaking,  and  evidently 
on  the  point  of  a  general  flight.  The  Indians  bore  down 
fiercely,  and  were,  some  of  them,  within  ten  i^es  of  his  men, 
when  he  gained  his  place  just  in  season  to  prevent  total  disor- 
der, and  bring  them  to  the  right  about,  fiicing  the  enemy,  upon 
whom  they  were  turning  their  backs.  All  this  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment.  The  Indians,  finding  this  sudden  change 
in  the  mode  of  their  reception,  recoiled ;  and  after  a  sharp  en« 

•  Chrystler.  t  Captain  Wool. 
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gagement,  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Their  leader  was  a 
dauntless  youth,  of  surprising  activity ;  dressed,  painted  and 
plumed  efi  Indien,  cap-a-pied. 

The  Americans,  it  will  be  recollected  by  those  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  war,  retained  possession  of  the  heights, 
and  of  the  little  fortress  they  had  taken,  during  several  hours 
— undisturbed  by  the  regular  troops  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
waiting  for  reinforcements  from  Fort  Greorge  at  Newark,  six 
miles  below.  But  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  In- 
dians, who  hovered  about  them,  occasionally  advancing  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  who  were  invariably  put  to  flight  when 
seriously  engaged  by  the  Colonel's  handful  of  an  army.  The  strip- 
ling leader  of  the  bidians  was  of  graceful  form  and  mould,  and. 
as  already  remarked,  of  uncommon  agility.  He  was  often  ob- 
served by  Colonel  Scott,  and  others,  and  was  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  dark,  stalwart  chief,  evidently  of  great  strength,  who 
was  subsequently  known  as  Captain  Jacobs.  It  was  discovered 
thiit  these  two  Indians  in  particular  were  repeatedly  making  a 
mark  of  Scott,  who,  like  the  first  monarch  of  Israel,  stood  a  full 
head  above  his  soldiers,  and  who  was  rendered  a  yet  more  con- 
spicuous object  by  a  new  and  brilliant  uniform,  and  a  tall  white 
plume  in  his  hat.  The  conduct  of  these  two  Indians  having 
been  particularly  observed  by  an  officer,  a  message  was  instant- 
ly sent  to  Scott  upon  the  subject,  with  his  own  overcoat,  ad- 
vising the  Colonel  to  put  it  on.  But  the  disguise  was  declined  ; 
and  the  Indians,  having  taken  refuge  in  a  wood  at  some  distance 
on  the  left,  were  driven  thence  by  a  spirited  charge,  gallantly  led 
by  Scott  in  person. 

By  these  successive  actions,  however,  the  numbers  of  the 
Americans,  both  regulars  and  volunteers,  had  been  sadly  re- 
duced, the  wounded  having  been  sent  across  the  river  to  the 
American  shore  in  the  few  boats  not  rendered  useless  by  the 
enemy's  fire  in  the  morning.  The  British  column,  led  by 
General  Sheafie,  the  successor  of  General  Brock,  was  now  dis- 
covered advancing  in  the  distance  from  Niagara.  Its  approach, 
though  slow  and  circumspect,  was  steady  and  unremitting  ;  and 
of  its  character  and  objects  there  could  be  no  doubt.*  The 
column  with  which  General  Sheafie  was  thus  advancing,  con- 
Mted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  4lst  regiment,  se- 

•  Gknenl  Aimitiongfi 
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▼eral  companies  of  militia,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indiang, 
Reinforcements,  both  of  troops  and  Indians,  arriving  froax  Chip- 
pewa, the  force  of  the  enemy  was  augmented  to  eight  hundred.* 
Major-General  Van  Bensselaer,  having  crossed  the  river  before 
he  made  this  discovery,  hastened  back  to  his  own  camp,  to  make 
another  appeal  to  the  militia  to  cross  over  to  tlie  rescue  of  the 
little  band  of  their  own  countrjrmen,  now  in  such  imminent 
perii.  But  in  vain.  Not  a  man  could  overcome  his  constitu- 
tional scruples  about  crossing  the  confines  of  his  own  country ; 
and  for  more  than  two  hours  the  troops  and  volunteers  upon 
the  heights  were  allowed  to  behold  an  advancing  enemy,  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them,  while  by  looking  over 
their  right  shoulders  they  could  see  an  army  of  American  mili- 
tia, abundantly  sufficient  to  defeat  the  approaching  column,  and 
maintain  the  victories  of  the  moming.f  The  march  of  General 
Sheaffe  was  protracted  by  an  extensive  detour  to  the  west,  beyond 
the  forest  heretofore  spoken  of  as  having  been  a  shelter  to  the 
Indians.  Scott  and  his  officers,  in  consideration  of  their  own 
diminished  numbers,  marvelled  greatly  at  this  fatiguing  measure 
of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  but  were  afterward  in- 
formed by  the  officers  into  whose  bands  they  fell,  that  the  enemy 
had  no  idea  that  the  dimixmtive  force  they  saw  upon  the  heights 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  army  they  were  marching  to  en- 
counter. 

During  the  breathing-time  thus  mjoyed  by  the  Americans,  and 
prolonged  by  the  extreme  caution  of  the  enemy,  a  note  fix>m  Grene- 
ral  Yan  Rensselaer  was  received  by  Creneral  Wadsworth,  inform- ' 
ing  him  of  the  &cts  heretofore  stated  respecting  the  cowardice  of 
the  militia,  and  advising  a  retreat.  The  General  stated  that  not 
a  company  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  cross  the  river ;  that  he 

*  This  10  the  estimate  of  the  Canadian  historiaiii  Robert  Chiystieu  CoIodoI 
Chrystie  of  the  American  forces,  in  hie  eetimatei  stated  the  force  of  Shea&  at  fiom 
four  to  five  hundred  reguUrs,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  from  fire  to  six  hmdred 
militia,  and  three  hundred  Indians. 

t  *<  Neither  entreaty  nor  threats,  neither  arguments  nor  ridiorie,  availed  any 
tiung.  They  had  seen  enough  of  war  to  satisfy  them  that  it  made  no  part  of  their 
special  calling ;  and  at  last,  not  disdaining  to  employ  the  mask  invented  by  fac- 
tion to  oov^r  cowardice  or  treason,  fifteen  hundred  able-bodied  men,  well  armed  and 
equipped,  who  a  week  before  boasted  largely  of  patriotism  and  prowess,  were  now 
found  openly  pleading  constitutional  scruples  in  justifieaticn  of  disobediinoo  Co  A« 
lawful  anthni^  of  their  iidaf,"'^*Qpifr(U  ,Srm0trw^*$  jmai  ^tke  Ww. 
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had  himself  seen  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  Knew  that 
they  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  the  handful  of  men 
upon  the  heights ;  and  that  he  would  endeavor  to  furnish  boats 
and  coyer  a  retreat.  Still,  he  left  it  optional  with  Wadsworth 
and  his  officers,  to  govern  themselves  according  to  circumstances 
under  their  own  more  immediate  view.  A  consultation  of  the 
officers  was  immediately  held ;  but  nothing  was  decided  upon. 
Meantime  the  enemy  continued  to  approach,  but  with  undimi- 
nished circumspection — "  manoeuvering  from  right  to  left,  and 
<<from  left  to  right,  and  countermarching  nearly  the  whole 
"  length  of  the  American  line  twice,  as  if  determined  to  count 
« every  man  in  the  ranks,  and  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
<<  every  foot  of  the  position  before  he  hazarded  an  attack."* 
This  deliberation  gave  time  for  renewed  councils  on  the  part  of 
the  American  officers.  A  retreat,  however,  was  considered  hope- 
less ;  whereupon  Colonel  Scott  literally  mounted  a  stump,  and 
made  a  short  but  animated  address  to  his  soldiers : — "  We  can- 
<*  not  conquer ;  we  may  fall ;  we  must  die,"  said  Scott ;  "  but  if 
<<  we  die  like  soldiers,  wcL^ffect  more  by  our  example  of  gallantry 
<<  upon  a  <x)nquered  field,  than  we  could  ever  have  done  for  our 
<<  countrymen  if  surviving  a  successful  one."  A  unanimous 
shout  of  approval  answered  the  stirring  appeal.  Nor  were  the 
militia  volunteers,  who  had  continued  faithful  through  the  mom 
ing  skimushiogs,  backward  in  seconding  the  determination. 
Indeed,  though  inexperienced,  there  were  no  braver  men  upon 
the  field  than  Wadsworth  and  Stranahan.t  The  British  ad- 
vanced steadily  in  column,  reserving  their  fire,  as  did  the  Ameri- 
cans,  excepting  the  single  piece  of  artillery  in  their  possession, 
until  they  came  within  eighty  paces.  Several  well-directed  and 
effective  fires  succeeded — the  Americans  maintaining  their 
ground  firmly  until  actually  pricked  by  the  bayonets  of  the  ene- 
my. They  then  retreated  toward  the  river,  the  side  of  the  steep 
being  at  that  day  covered  with  shrubs,  which  enabled  the  sol- 
diers to  let  themselves  down  from  one  to  another,  with  sufficient 
deliberation  to  allow  an  occasional  return  of  the  fire  of  their 
pnisuers.  Presently,  however,  the  Indians  came  springing 
down  firom  shrub  to  shrub  after  them;  which  circumstance 

*  Geoeral  Armstrong's  Notices  of  the  War. 

t  The  kle  CoIoimI  Famoid  Stnnalnn,  of  Coopentown.    Oooeral  Wadswoith 
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somewhat  accelerated  the  retreat  of  the  Americans.  On  reach- 
ing the  water's  edge  not  a  boat  was  at  command ;  and  to  avoid 
the  galling  fire  of  the  pursuers,  Scott  drew  his  men  farther  up 
the  river,  to  obtain  shelter  beneath  the  more  precipitous,  and,  in 
feet,  beetling  cUfis. 

Escape  was  now  impossible,  and  to  fight  longer  was  not  only 
useless  but  madness.  After  a  brief  consultation  with  Gibscm 
aod  Totten,  therefore,  (the  latter  ofiSicer  having  returned  to  the 
field  in  the  afternoon, )  a  capitulation  was  determined  upon.  A 
fiag  was  accordingly  sent,  with  a  proposition.  After  wait- 
ing for  some  time  without  any  tidings,  another  was  sent, 
and  afterward  yet  another — ^neither  of  which  returned ;  and  it 
subsequently  appeared  that  the  bearers  had  been  successively 
shot  down  by  the  Indians.  Scott  thereupon  determined  to  go  with 
the  fiag  himself.  But  while  preparing  to  execute  his  hazardous 
purpose,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  two  of  his  men,  who 
were  deliberately  stripping  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  inquir- 
ing their  motive,  they  replied  that  they  might  as  well  drown  as 
be  hanged,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  if  taken,  since  they  acknow- 
ledged themselves  to  be  deserters  firom  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
Saying  which  they  plunged  into  the  dark  torrent  flowing  madly 
along  in  its  mighty  eddies  and  whirlpools.  It  was  a  fearful 
leap,  but  both  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Americlm  shore  in 
safety,  and  the  Colonel  afterward  saw  and  conversed  with  them. 

But  to  resume.  Colonel  Scott  having  determined  to  bear  the 
fourth  flag  himself,  Totten's  cravat  was  taken  from  beneath 
his  stock  for  that  purpose.  Totten  and  Gibson  both  resolved 
to  accompany  their  commander,  who,  being  the  tallest,  bore  the 
handkerchief  upon  the  point  of  his  sword.  Keeping  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  sheltering  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could  behind  the  rocks,  the  Lidians  continually  firing  in  the 
meantime,  they  passed  down  until  the  bank  afforded  no  &rther 
protection,  when  they  turned  to  the  left  to  take  the  road.  But 
just  as  they  were  gaining  it,  up  rose  the  two  Indians  who  had 
been  aiming  at  Scott  in  the  morning — ^the  young  and  agile  chief, 
and  the  more  muscular  Captain  Jacobs — ^who  both  sprang  upon 
them  like  tigers  from  their  laiis.  Scott  remonstrated,  and  made 
known  the  character  in  which  he  was  seeking  the  British  con^ 
mander.  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Indians  gTq)pled  with  them 
fiercely,  and  Jacobs  succeeded  in  wrenching  the  sword  from  the 
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Colonel's  hand.  The  blades  of  Totten  and  Gibson  instantly 
leaped  from  their  scabbards,  and  the  Indians  vvere  raising  their 
hatchets  when  a  British  serjeant  rushed  forward,  hoarsely  ex- 
claiming— ^^  Honor P^  ^^  Honor r — and  having  a  guard  with 
him,  the  combatants  were  separated,  and  Colonel  Scott  was 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  General  Sheaffe.  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed a  surrender,  and  with  whom  terms  of  capitulation  were 
speedily  arranged — the  General  at  once  saying  that  they  should 
be  treated  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  that  the  firing  should  cease ;  but  these  orders  were  not 
promptly  obeyed,  which  caused  a  remonstrance  from  Colonel 
Scott,  and  finally  a  peremptory  demand  to  be  conducted  back 
to  his  troops.  This  prolonged  fire  was  firom  the  Indians,  whom 
General  Sheafb  admitted  he  could  not  control,  as  they  were 
exceedingly  exasperated  at  the  amount  of  their  loss.  Scott 
passed  a  rather  severe  rebuke  upon  an  enemy  who  avowed  allies 
of  such  a  character  ;  but  officers  being  ordered  among  them  in 
all  directions,  they  were  presently  compelled  to  desist. 

The  prisoners  surrendered  by  Scott  numbered  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  regular  troops,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
volunteers,  just — the  Colonel  accurately  counting  them  of  him- 
self.* They  were  all  marched  down  to  Newark,  (now  Niagara,) 
the  same  evening,  where  the  Colonel  and  his  two  principal  ofii- 
ceis  were  quartered  in  a  small  tavern,  having  invitations  the  first 
evening  to  dine  with  General  Sheafie*  While  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  ap  officer  to  conduct  them  to  the  General's  quarters, 
another  incident  occurred,  equally  spirited,  and  even  morestart- 

•  Wlien,  ihoitlj  aflerwtrd,  the  general  older  of  Sheefie  appeared,  it  was  annoan<K 
ed  that  two  handred  of  the  Americans  were  drowned  and  nine  hundred  taken 
prisoners.  Colonel  Scott  immediately  called  upon  General  Sbeaffe,  and  remoii* 
etrated  against  such  an  exaggeration ;  since  be  had  himself  counted  his  own  men, 
and  knew  that  the  numher  was  less  than  three  handred,  all  told.  Sheaflfe  replied 
that  the  nimibers  he  had  annocmced  bad  been  reported  to  him,  and  he  felt  strong 
confidence  in  the  aocoracy  ot  the  statement.  In  oondusion,.  he  invit^f'  Scott  to  go. 
to  the  barracks  and  see  for  himself.  He  did  so }  and  to  his  deep  mortificatioQ 
found  that  the  statement  of  the  freneral  order  was  iruot  On  an  mvestigation  of 
the  discrepancy,  it  appeared  that  the  number  oFptlaoQan  had  been  swollen  to  that 
amount  by  seferal  hundred  cowaidly  mscala  of  the  militia,  who^  upon  landing  on 
the  Canadian  abore^  had  aTail^d  themselves  of  the  darkness  and  other  facilities,  to 
hide  themselves  away  among  the  defls  of  the  rocks;  where  they  had  remained  in 
eoocealoient  dunng  the  day,  and  were  only  dragged  by  the  legs  from  their  lukin^ 
plafleabr^MBkUiihtioopaatethesiiiniidiK.  So  much  formifiliK, 
VOL.  II.  66 
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ling  than  the  scene  with  the  two  Indians  by  flie  load-dde.  Just 
at  twilight,  a  little  girl  entered  the  parlor,  with  a  message 
that  somebody  in  the  hall  desired  to  see  the  ^tall  officer." 
Colonel  Scott  thereupon  stepped  out  of  the  parlor,  unarmed,  of 
course,  into  the  hall,  which  was  dark  and  narrow,  and  withal 
incommoded  by  a  stairway ;  but  what  was  his  astonishtnent  on 
again  meeting,  face  to  face,  his  evil  geniuses,  the  brawny  Gap- 
tain  Jacobs  and  the  light-limbed  chief!  The  Colonel  had  shut 
the  door  behind  him  as  he  left  the  parlor ;  but  there  was  a 
sentinel  standing  at  the  outer  door,  who  had  improperly  allowed 
the  Indians  to  pass  in.  The  dusky  visitoTS  stepped  up  to  the 
Colonel  without  ceremony,  and  the  younger,  who  alone  spoke 
English,  made  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  Ymiia  which 
had  cut  through  his  clothes,  intimating  astonishment  that  they 
had  both  been  firing  at  him  almost  the  whole  day,  without 
effect.  But  while  the  young  Indian  was  thus  speaking,  or 
rather  beginning  thus  to  speak — ^for  such,  subsequently,  seemed 
to  be  the  import  of  what  he  meant  to  say — ^Jacobs,  rudely  seissing 
the  Colonel  by  the  arm,  attempted  to  whirl  him  round,  exclaim- 
ing in  broken  English,  <<  Me  shoot  so  often^  me  sure  to  have  hit 
somewhere."  <<  Hands  off,  you  scoundrel,"  cried  Scott,  indig- 
nant at  such  freedom  with  his  person,  and  adding  a  scomftrl  ex- 
pression reflecting  upon  the  Indian's  skill  as  a  marksman,  as  he 
flung  him  from  him. 

The  Indians  drew  instantly  both  dirk  and  tomahawk,  when, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  Scott,  vho  had  fortunately  espied 
a  number  of  swords  standing  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  seised  one 
from  its  iron  sheath,  and  placed  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence 
against  the  menacing  Indians.^  As  they  stood  in  this  picturesque 
attitude,  Scott  with  his  sword  ready  to  strike,  and  the  Indians  with 
their  tomahawks  and  dirks  in  the  air,  frowning  defiance  upon 
each  other, — both  parties  awaiting  the  first  blow,^  Colonel  Cof- 
fin, who  had  been  sent  with  a  gOard  to  omduct  Scott  to  the 
General's  quarters  to  dinner,  sprang  into  the  passage,  and  cried 
"  Hold  V  Comprehending  at  a  glance  the  dangerous  position  of 
Scott,  he  interfered  at  once,  by  sharp  remcmstranoe,  and  also 
by  weapon,  in  his  defence.  Jacobs,  exasperated,  turned  upon 
Colonel  Coffin,  and,  uttering  annenaco,  his  companion  also 
unguardedly  turned  to  observe  the  issue  of  the  new  combat. 
The  scene  was  of  the  most  Qxdtifig  and  earoestiOhaiacle^     Tte 
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Indians  having  thus  turned  upon  Coffin,  one  of  them  exclaimed 
— **  I  kill  you !"  Scott  instantly  raised  his  sabre,  which  was 
heavy  and  substantial,  so  that  a  descending  blow  would  have 
fiiUeii  upon  both  the  savages  at  once,  and  called  out,  <<  If  yoq 
strike,  I  will  kill  you  both !"  For  a  moment  they  stood 
frowning ;  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  Indians  gleaming  with  wild 
and  savage  fury,  while  Scott  and  Coffin  alike  looked  upon  both 
with  angry  defiance,  all  with  upraised  arms  and  glittering 
steel.  Recovering  somewhat  from  the  gust  of  passion  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown,  the  Indians  then  slowly  dropped 
their  arms  and  retired.  The  officer  who  thus  came  to  the  res- 
cue, was  the  aid  of  Greneral  Sheaffe,  whose  errand  was  to  con- 
duct the  Colonel  to  dinner,  and  who,  by  this  timely  arrival, 
probably  saved  his  life.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention 
who  was  the  young  chief  that  had  sustained  himself  so  actively 
and  bravely  through  the  day,  as  the  reader  will  already  have 
anticipated  the  name — ^John  Brant — the  successor  of  the  great 
Captain,  his  father,  who,  as  has  already  been  stated,  though 
not  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  led 
bis  tribe  upon  tbe  war-path.  Beyond  doubt  it  was  no  part 
of  the  young  Chiefs  design  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  captive 
American  commander.  His  whole  character  forbids  the  idea, 
for  he  was  as  generous  and  benevolent  in  his  feelings  as  he  was 
brave.  Having  been  exhausting  much  ammunition  upon  the 
Colonel  during  the  day,  this  visit  was  one  of  curiosity,  to  ascer- 
tain how  near  they  had  come  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
ject, like  Oassius,  the  Indian  bears  anger  as  the  flint  does  fire, 
though  not  always  cold  again  so  soon.  It  was  the  same  with 
Scott.  Neither  would  allow  of  personal  freedom — the  Colonel 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  ol^ect  of  their  visit,  and  a  sudden 
rencontre,  that  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal,  was  the  consequence.* 
In  the  successive  battles  fought  on  that  hardly-contested  fron- 

*  General  Sbeafle  10  an  American  by  birth,  and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
ezpUining  to  Colonel  Scott  bow  it  happened  that,  most  rehictantly,  he  was  in  anna 
against  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  lad  at  the  coRimen cement  01 
the  war  of  the  American  IleTolution,  living  with  his  widowed  mother  at  Boston. 
Whilethe  British  army  was  in  the  occopancy  of  that  town,  Elarl  Percy's  quarters  were 
in  the  boose  of  his  mother.  Hb  Lordship  manifested  a  strong  degree  of  partiality  for 
bim,  and  took  him  away  with  a  new  of  providing  for  him.  He  gave  him  a  militsry 
education,  and  placed  him  in  the  army,  purchasing  commissiona  and  promotion 
fiir  him  m  iar  as  promoUoo  can  be  acquired  by  purchase  in  the  British  lervioe.  Hia 
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tier  during  the  years  1813  and  1814,  young  Brant,  as  the  Indian 
leader^  sustained  himself  with  great  credit,  as  well  for  his  bravery 
$s  for  his  intelligence  and  activity.  In  the  course  of  the  extraor- 
dinary campaign  of  1813,  commenced  so  brilliantly  for  the 
American  arms  at  York,  and  followed  up  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same  success  at  Fort  George,  (Niagara,)  and  yet  attend- 
ed with  such  surprising  disasters  as  the  capture  by  the  ene- 
my of  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  and  the  surrender  of 
Colonel  Bcerstler  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  young  Brant  had  several 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  He  was  in  the  afiair  of 
Fort  George,  under  General  Vincent,  when  that  fortress  was  so 
gallantly  carried  by  the  American  troops  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Major-general  Lewis. 

After  Vincent  retired  into  the  interior,  with  a  view  of  taking 
up  a  position  at  Burlington  Heights,  and  after  the  disaster  of 
Winder  and  Chandler  at  Forty  Mile  Creek,  Colonel  BcBrstler 
was  pushed  forward  with  six  hundred  men  of  all  arms — dra- 
goons, artillery  and  infantry — ^to  dislodge  a  strong  picquet  of  the 
enemy  posted  in  a  stone  house  about  two  miles  beyond  a  hUly 
pass  called  the  Beaver  Dams,  seventeen  miles  from  Fort 
George.*  Arriving  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  Colonel  BoBrstler  was 
surprised  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  under  the  conduct  of  young 
Brant  and  Captain  William  J.  Kerr,  numbering  about  four  hun- 
dred and  My  warriors.  The  battle  was  maintained  for  about 
thr^  hours — the  Indians,  of  course,  fighting  after  their  own 
&shion,in  concealment — ^having  apparently  surrounded  Colonel 
BcBrstler  in  the  woods.  Indeed,  the  enemy  must  have  conducted 
the  battle  with  remarkable  adroitness ;  for  Colonel  Bcerstler, 
galled  upon  all  sides,  dared  neither  to  advance  nor  retreat,  while 
the  result  of  every  observation  was  a  conviction  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  far  superior  numbers.  At  length  liieutenant 
Fitzgibbons,  of  the  49th  enemy's  regiment,  arriving  on  the 
ground  with  forty-si:i^  rank  and  file,  sent  a  flag  to  Colonel  Bcerst- 

mbsequent  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major-general  bad  been  acquired  by  lerrice. 
The  breaking  ontof  tbe  war  had  foand  him  stationed  in  Canada.  He  lost  no  time 
in  staling  his  reluctance  to  serve  against  bis  own  countrymen,  and  solicited  a  trans- 
fer to  some  other  country.  But  his  request  had  not  been  complied  with  at  the  time 
cf  the  events  now  under  review.  For  bis  exploit  in  capturing  Scott  and  hia  litUe 
band  at  Ctueenston  Heists,  he  waa  created  a  Baronot, 
*  Qeneral  Aroistrong, 
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ler,  demanding  a  surrender.  After  some  parleying — ihe  British 
lieutenant  magnifying  the  number  of  their  troops,  and  pretend- 
ing to  conduct  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Major  De  Haren,' 
not  forgetting  a  few  occasional  suggestions  touching  the  horrors 
of  an  Indian  massacre — ^Colonel  Boerstler,  having  neither  re- 
serve to  sustain,  nor  demonstration  to  favor  him,t  surrendered 
his  detachment  as  prisoners  of  war.  This  battle  occurred  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  was  a  brilliant  affair  for  young  Brant,  since 
it  was  fought  by  the  Indians  alone,  not  a  single  cartridge  being 
expended  by  the  regular  troops  of  the  enemy.t 

After  this  achievement,  young  Brant  participated  in  almost 
all  the  skirmishes  that  took  place  on  the  Niagara  frontier  while 
the  American  army  occupied  Fort  George  and  the  village  of 
Niagara ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1814  he  was  engaged  in  the 
memorable  battles  of  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  Fort  Erie, 
while  that  post  was  invested  by  the  British  forces.  In  all  these 
engagements  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  command  the  admira- 
tion not  only  of  his  own  people,  but  of  the  British  officers — 
affording  promise  to  all  who  marked  his  prowess,  of  becoming 
a  very  distinguished  warrior. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  having  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
John  Brant,  and  his  youthful  sister  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  of 
his  father's  &mi[y,  returned  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  "  Brant  House" — ^living  in  the 
English  style,  and  dispensing  the  ancient  hospitalities  of  their 
father.  Lieutenant  Francis  Hall,  of  the  British  service,  who 
travelled  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1816,  visited  the 
Brant  House,  and  saw  the  old  lady  Chieftainess  at  that  place. 

•  Chrystie's  History  of  the  Wtr  in  CaDtda. 

*  Geoeral  Armstrong's  "Notices.*' 

I  Letter  to  the  author  from  Colonel  William  J.  Kerr.  This  singular  hattle  wai 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  at  the  time,  and  of  not  a  little  ridicule.  The  Ame- 
xiean  aecounts  first  published,  stated  that  Bmrstler  wss  attacked  by  five  hundred 
regular  troops  and  one  hundred  Indians  Colonel  BcerBtler^s  own  account  of  the 
affair  dwells  largely  upon  the  great  odds  in  numbers  against  him ;  but  although  the 
reader  is  lefl  to  infer  that  he  fought  long  against  regular  troops  as  well  as  Indians,  yet 
the  fact  is  nowhere  ezpres^jly  stated.  The  Colonel  maintained  that  it  was  an  ill- 
ad^tsed  expedition,  detached  in  consequence  of  false  information  comm  'nicated  by 
Maj«r  Cyrenius  Cbapin,  commanding  a  detachment  of  volunteers.  The  Major, 
he  averred*  behaved  like  a  consummate  coward  during  the  engagement.  In  regard 
to  the  battle  itself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Colonel  waa  out-generalled  by  Captain 
Ketr  and  young  Brant,  and  having  been  kept atbay for  Mirend  bom, wm  at 
tegth  indooed  to  fuireDdv  by  ■tzatafnit 
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He  also  speaks  highly  of  Hie  youthftil  Chief,  John,  as  "  a  fine 
^<  jroang  man,  of  gentlemanlike  appearance,  who  used  the  Eng- 
*<  lish  language  agreeably  and  correctly,  dressing  in  the  English 
<<  fashion,  excepting  only  the  moccasins  of.  his  Indian  habit." — 
Lieutenant  Hall  also  visited  the  Moha^  village  on  the  Grand 
River,  where  Elizabeth  happened  at  that  time  to  be,  and  of 
whom  he  gives  an  interesting  account  in  his  notice  of  the  Brant 
family,  their  situation,  and  the  people  as  he  found  them.  Speak- 
ing of  Thayendanegea,  this  intelligent  traveller  remarks : — 
^  Brant,  like  Clovis,  and  many  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  and 
^  Danish  Christians,  contrived  to  unite  much  religious  zeal 
^  with  the  practices  of  natural  ferocity.  His  grave  is  to  be  seen 
"  under  the  walls  of  his  church.  I  have  mentioned  <me  of  his 
''  sons :  he  has  also  a  daughter  living,  who  would  not  disgrace 
'<  the  circles  of  European  fashion :  her  &ce  and  person  are  fine 
'^  and  graceful :  she  speaks  English  not  only  correctly,  but  ele- 
^'^rantly;  and  has,  both  in  her  speech  and  manners,  a  sojflness 
^  approaching  to  oriental  languor.  She  retains  so  much  of  her 
"native  dress  as  to  identify  her  with  her  people,  over  whom  she 
"  affects  no  superiority,  but  seems  pleased  to  preserve  all  the  ties 
"  and  duties  of  relationship.  She  held  the  infant  of  one  of  her 
'<  relations  at  the  font,  on  the  Sunday  of  my  visit  to  the  church. 
^  The  usual  church  and  baptismal  service  was  performed  by  a 
"  Doctor  Aaron,  an  Indian,  and  an  assistant  priest ;  the  congre* 
^  gation  consisted  of  sixty  or  seventy  persons,  male  and  female. 
"  Many  of  the  young  men  were  dressed  in  the  English  fashion, 
'^  but  several  of  the  old  warriors  came  with  their  blankets  fold- 
"  ed  over  them  like  the  drapery  of  a  statue  ;  and  in'  this  dressi 
'<  with  a  step  and  mien  of  quiet  energy,  more  forcibly  reminded 
"  me  of  the  ancient  Romans  than  some  other  inhabitants  of  this 
"  continent  who  have  laid  claim  to  the  resemblance.  Some  of 
"  them  wore  large  silver  crosses,  medals,  and  trinkets  on  their 
"  arms  and  breasts ;  and  a  few  had  bandeaus,  ornamented  with 
"  feathers.  Dr.  Aaron,  a  grey-headed  Mohawk,  had  touched 
«  his  cheeks  and  forehead  with  a  few  spots  of  vermilion,  in 
^  honor  of  Sunday.  He  wore  a  surplice,  and  preached ;  but  his 
"  delivery  was  monotonous  and  unimpassioned.  Indian  elo- 
"  quence  decays  with  the  peculiar  state  of  society  to  which  it 
"  owed  its  energy."* 

•  HaU*i  Tia¥«U,  pp.  135,  ISC 
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Three  years  afterward,  in  1819»  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  H. 
B.  M.  consul  for  the  port  of  New- York,  made  the  tour  of  Upper 
Canada,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  daughters.  In  the  course 
of  his  journey  Hi.  Buchanan  visited  the  Brant  House,  of 
which  circumstance  he  subsequently  published  the  following 
agreeable  account  in  his  little  volume  of  Indian  sketches : — 

^^  After  stopping  more  than  a  week  under  the  truly  hospitable 
roof  of  the  Honorable  Colonel  Clarke,  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
I  determined  to  proceed  by  land  round  Lake  Ontario,  to  York  ;* 
and  Mrs.  Ciarket  offered  to  give  my  daughters  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction  to  a  Miss  Brant,  advising  us  to  arrange  our  time  so  as 
to  sleep  and  stop  a  day  or  two  in  the  house  of  that  lady,  as  she 
was  certain  we  should  be  much  pleased  with  her  and  her 
brother.  Our  friend  did  not  intimate,  still  less  did  we  suspect, 
that  the  introduction  was  to  an  Indian  prince  and  princess. 
Had  we  been  in  the  least  aware  of  this,  our  previous  arrange- 
ments would  all  have  given  way,  as  there  was  nothing  I  was  more 
anxious  to  obtain  than  an  opportunity  such  as  this  was  so  well 
calculated  to  afford,  of  seeing  in  what  degree  the  Indian  charac- 
ter would  be  modified  by  a  conformity  to  the  habits  and  con^ 
forts  of  civilized  life. 

«'  Proceeding  on  our  journey,  we  stopped  at  an  inn,  romantic 
cally  situated,  where  I  determined  to  remain  all  night.  Among 
other  things  I  inquired  of  the  landlord  if  he  knew  the  distance 
to  Miss  Brant's  house,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  it  was  about 
twenty  miles  fiirther.  He  added,  that  young  Mr.  Brant  had 
passed  that  way  in  the  forenoon,  and*  would,  no  doubt,  be  retum- 

*  Now  Toronto,  or,  more  iv^perly,  Tamnto,  which  is  the  Indian  name. 

*!  Mrs.  Clarke  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Kerr,  of  Niagara,  and 
grand-daoghter  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  by  Molly  Brant.  She  was  of  course  by 
blood  one  quarter  Mohawk.  Colonel  Clarke's  residence  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara,  a  short  distance  abore  the  great  cataract  His  gardens  and  grounds  were 
estensiTe,  highly  cultivated,  and  laid  out  with  the  taste  of  a  landscape,  gardener- 
washed  by  the  mighty  stream  thundering  over  the  rapids  past  it  on  one  sMe,  and 
bounded  on  the  other  of  its  sides  by  a  deep,  dark  g^en,  of  rocks,  and  trees,  and  wild 
turbulent  waters.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  a  lady  of  noble  appearanib^  of  highly  cultivated 
mind  and  manners,  and  of  sincere  and  unostentatious  piety.  Her  husband  died 
two  or  three  years  since ;  and  a  letter  to  the  author,  from  her  brother.  Colonel  Kerr, 
of  Brant  Hous^  received  while  these  pages  were  in  preparation  for  the  press,  an- 
noaneed  her  decease,  on  the  8d  of  March,  1837.  An  agreeable  visit  at  her  seat,  in 
September  preceding  her  decease,  eoIlglbteDed  by  her  eloquence  and  vivacity,  wtD 
»ot  MQA  h%  Ib^gottMi.— ^Mftor. 
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ing  in  the  evening,  and  that  if  I  wished  it,  he  would  be  on  the 
look-out  for  him.  This  I  desired  the  landlord  to  do,  as  it  would 
enable  me  to  intimate  our  introduction  to  his  sister,  and  inten^ 
tion  of  waiting  on  her  the  next  rooming. 

^  At  dusk  Mr.  Brant  returned,  and  being  introduced  into  our 
room,  we  were  unable  to  distinguish  his  complexion,  and  con* 
versed  wUh  him,  believing  him  to  be  a  young  Canadian  gentle- 
man. We  did  not,  however,  fail  to  observe  a  certain  degree  of 
hesitation  and  reserve  in  the  manner  of  his  speech.  He  cer- 
tainly expressed  a  wish  that  we  would  do  his  sister  and  him- 
self the  favor  of  spending  a  few  days  with  chem,  in  order  to 
refresh  ourselves  and  our  horses ;  but  we  thought  hib*  style  more 
laconic  than  hospitable.  Before  candles  were  brought  in,  our 
new  friend  departed,  leaving  us  still  in  error  as  to  his  nation. 

<'  By  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey. 
On  arriving  at  the  magnificent  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  the 
driver  of  our  carriage  pointed  out,  at  the  distance  of  &ve  miles, 
the  house  of  Miss  Brant,  which  had  a  very  noble  and  com- 
manding aspect ;  and  we  anticipated  much  pleasure  in  oar  visit ; 
as  besides  the  enjoyment  of  so  beautiful  a  spot,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  form  a  competent  idea  of  Canadian  manners  and  style 
of  living.  Young  Mr.  Brant,  it  appeared,  ima ware  that  with  our 
carriage  we  could  have  reached*  his  house  so  soon,  had  not 
arrived  before  us ;  so  that  our  approach  was  not  announced, 
and  we  drove  up  to  the  door  under  the  full  persuasion  that  the 
family  would  be  apprised  of  our  coming.  The  cuter  door,  lead- 
ing to  a  spacious  hall,  was  open.  We  entered,  and  remained  a 
few  minutes,  when,  seeing  no  person  about,  we  proceeded  into 
the  parlor,  which,  like  the  hall,  was  for  the  moment  unoccupied. 
We  therefore  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  about  us  at  our 
leisure.  It  was  a  room  well  furnished,  with  a  carpet,  pier  and 
chimney  glasses,  mahogany  tables,  fashionable  chairs,  a  guitar, 
a  neat  hanging  book-case,  in  which,  among*  other  volumes,  we 
perceived  a  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book,  translated  into 
the  Mohawk  tongue.  Having  sent  our  note  of  introduction  in 
by  the  coachman,  and  still  no  person  waiting  on  us,  we  began 
to  suspect  (more  especially  in  the  hungry  state  we  were  in,)  that 
some  delay  or  difficulty  about  breakfast  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
yoimg  lady^s  appearance.  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  a  keen 
morning's  ride  on  the  shores  of  an  American  lake,  is  an  ez!e^ 
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cise  of  all  others  calculated  to  make  the  appetite  clamorous,  if 
not  insolent.  We  had  abeady  penetrated  into  the  parlor,  and 
were  be^^ning  to  meditate  a  farther  exploration  in  search  of 
the  pantry,  when,  to  our  unspeakable  astonishment,  in  walked 
a  cliarming,  noble-looking  Indian  girl,  dressed  partly  in  the  na- 
tive and  partly  in  the  English  costume.  Her  hair  was  confined 
on  the  head  in '  a  silk  net,  but  the  lower  tresses,  escaping  from 
thence,  flowed  down  on  her  shoulders.  Under  a  tunic  or  morn- 
ing dress  of  black  silk,  was  a  petticoat  of  the  same  materiaLand 
color,  which  reached  very  litde  below  the  knee.  Her  silk  stock- 
ings and  kid  shoes  were,  like  the  rest  of  her  dress,  black.  The 
grace  and  dignity  of  her  movement,  the  style  of  hei  dress  and 
manner,  so  new,  so  unexpected,  filled  us  all  with  astonishment. 
With  great  ease,  yet  by  no  means  in  that  common-place  mode 
60  generally  prevalent  on  such  occasions,  she  inquired  how  we 
found  the  roads,  accommodations,  &e.  No  flutter  was  at  all 
apparent  on  account  of  the  delay  in  getting  breakfast ;  no  fidget- 
ting  and  fuss-making,  no  running  in  and  out,  no  idle  expres- 
sions of  regret,  such  as  '  O !  dear  me !  had  I  known  of  your 
coming,  you  would  not  have  been  kept  in  this  way ;'  but  with 
perfect  ease  she  maintained  conversation,  until  a  squaw,  wear- 
ing a  man's  hat,  brought  in  a  tray  with  preparations  for  break- 
fast. A  table  cloth  of  fine  white  damask  being  laid,  we  were 
regaled*with  tea,  coffee,  hot  rolls,  butter  in  water  and  ice  coolers, 
eggs,  smoked  beef,  ham,  and  broiled  chickens,  d&c. ;  all  ser^red  in 
a  truly  neat  and  comfortable  style.  The  delay,  we  aflerward 
discovered,  arose  from  the  desire  of  our  hostess  to  supply  us 
with  hot  roils,  which  were  actually  baked  while  we  were  wait- 
ing. I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description  of  these  com- 
forts, as  they  were  so  little  to  be  expected  in  the  house  of  an 
Indian. 

^  After  breakfast  Miss  Brant  took  my  daughters  out  to  walk, 
and  look  at  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  country.  I^he  and 
her  brother  had  previously  expressed  a  hope  that  we  would  stay 
all  day ;  but  though  1  wished  of  all  things  to  do  so,'and  had  de- 
termined, m  the  event  of  their  pressing  their  invitation,  to  accept 
it,  yet  I  declined  the  proposal  at  first,  and  thus  forfeited  a  plea- 
sure which  we  all  of  us  longed  in  our  hearts  to  enjoy ;  for,  as 
I  afterward  learned,  it  is  not  the  custiHn  of  any  uncomipted 
Indian  to  repeat  a  request  if  once  rqected.  Thejr  belitve  Aat 
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those  to  whom  they  offer  any  mark  of  friendship,  and  who  give 
a  reason  for  revising  it,  do  so  in  perfect  sincerity,  and  that  it 
would  be  nideness  to  require  them  to  alter  their  determination 
or  break  their  word.  And  as  the  Indian  never  makes  a  show 
of  civility  but  when  prompted  by  a  genuine  feeling,  so  he  thinks 
others  are  actuated  by  similar  candor.  I  really  feel  ashamed 
when  I  consider  how  severe  a  rebuke  this  carries  with  it  to  us 
who  boast  of  civilization,  but  who  axe  so  much  carried  away  by 
the  general  insincerity  of  expression  pervading  all  ranks,  that 
few  indeed  are  to  be  found  who  speak  just  what  they  wish  or 
know.  This  duplicity  is  the  effect  of  what  is  termed  a  high 
state  of  refinement  We  are  taught  so  to  conduct  our  language^ 
that  others  cannot  discover  our  real  views  or  intentions.  The 
Indians  are  not  only  free  from  this  deceitfulness,  but  surpass  as 
in  anodier  instance  of  good-breeding  and  decorum,  namely,  6[ 
never  interrupting  those  who  converse  with  them  until  they 
have  done  speaking ;  and  then  they  reply  in  the  hope  of  not 
being  themselves  interrupted.  This  was  perfectly  exemplified 
by  Miss  Brant  and  her  brother ;  and  I  hope  the  lesson  my 
daughters  were  so  forcibly  taught  by  the  natural  politeness  of 
their  hostess,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  them,  and  that  I  also 
may  profit  by  the  example. 

<^  After  stopping  a  few  hours  with  these  interesting  young  In- 
dians, and  giving  them  an  invitation  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  New- 
York,  which  they  expressed  great  desire  to  fiilfil^  and  which  I 
therefore  confidently  anticipated,  we  took  our  leave  with  real 
regret  on  all  sides.  As  we  passed  through  the  hall,  I  expected 
to  see  some  Indian  instruments  of  war  or  the  chase ;  but  per- 
ceiving the  walls  were  bare  of  these  customary  ornaments,  I 
asked  Mr.  Brant  where  were  the  trophies  that  belonged  to  his 
family  ?  He  told  me,  and  I  record  it  with  shame,  that  the  nume- 
rous visiters  that  from  time  to  time  called  on  him,  had  expressed 
their  desire  so  strongly  for  these  trophies,  that  one  by  one  he 
had  given  all  away ;  and  now  he  was  exempt  firom  these  sacri- 
fices by  not  having  any  thing  of  the  kind  left.  He  seemed, 
nevertheless,  to  cherish  with  fondness  the  memory  of  these  relics 
of  his  forefi&thers.  How  ill  did  the  civUized  visiters  requite  the 
hospitality  they  ef^rienced  under  the  roof  whose  doors  stand 
open  to  shelter  and  feed  all  who  enter ! 
\  ^Am  all  sbout  our  young  hostess  is  interostiiigi  I  will  add 
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some  &riher  particulars.  Having  inquired  for  her  aiother 
she  told  me  she  remained  generally  with  her  other  sons  and 
daughters,  who  were  living  in  the  Indian  settlement  on  the 
Grand  River,  that  fidls  into  Lake  Erie :  that  her  mother  pre* 
ferred  being  in  the  wigwams,  and  disapproved,  in  a  certain 
degree,  of  her  and  her  brother  John's  conforming  so  much  to 
the  habits  and  costumes  of  the  English." 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  present  work,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stewart,  formerly  a  missionary  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  sub- 
sequently Archdeacon  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  several  times  referred  to  as  authority  for  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars in  the  early  life  of  the  elder  Brant  The  sketches  of 
his  life  thus  referred  to,  were  in  feet  written  by  the  present  bono* 
rable  and  venerable  Archdeacon  Strachan,  of  Toronto,  from 
eonversalions  with  Dr.  Stewart,  and  published  in  the  Christian 
Recorder,  at  Eangston,  in  1819.  There  were  portions  of  those 
sketches  which  gave  oflknce  to  the  femily  of  Thayendanegea, 
and  his  son  and  successor  entered  upon  the  vindication  of  his 
father's  character  with  great  spirit.  Dr.  Strachan  had  used  an 
imfbrtunate  epithet  in  reference  to  the  old  Chiefj  and  virtually 
chai^ned  him  with  having  been  engaged  in  the  bloody  affair  of 
Wyoming ;  accused  him  of  having  entertained  designs  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  crown ;  of  wavering  loyalty ;  and,  before 
his  death,  of  intemperance.  These  and  other  matters,  contaih- 
ed  in  the  before-mentioned  sketches,  tending  seriously  to  detract 
from  the  respect  previously  entertained  for  the  memory  of  the 
fether,  were  repelled  with  vigorous  and  virtuous  indignation  by 
the  son  in  (he  course  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Reverend 
Archdeacon ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  the  matter 
was  in  the  end  satisfactorily  adjusted,  some  extracts  from  this 
correspondence  might  here  be  presmted,  by  way  of  exhibiting 
the  tact  and  talent  with  which  a  Mohawk  Chief  could  manage 
a  controversy  in  the  field  of  letters.  The  offensive  statements 
m  the  sketches  of  the  Christian  Recorder  were  clearly  shown 
to  have  arisen  from  mistakes  and  misrepresentations ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  explanations  that  ensued,  the  conduct  of  the 
Archdeacon  ^  was  most  honorable."  * 

The  difficulties  between  the  Mohawks  and  the  Provincial 
Government,  respecting  the  title  to  the  lands  of  the  former, 

»  Letter  of  WUUam  Xohnaon  Kerr  to  the  autbor. 
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which  the  elder  Brtaithad  so  long  labored,  but  in  vain,  to  adjust^ 
yet  continuing  unsettled,  in  the  year  1821  John  Brant,  alias 
Ahyouwaeghs,  was  commissioned  to  proceed  to  England,  as 
his  fisUher  had  been  before  him,  to  make  one  more  appeal  to  the 
justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  parent  government.  He  urged 
his  claim  with  ability,  and  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  his  people 
men  of  high  rank  and  influence.  Among  these  was  the  Diike 
of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  the  old  Duke — ^the  Lord  Percy 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  friend  of  his  fi&ther,  who 
had  deceased  in  1817.  The  Duke,  like  his  father^  had  been 
adopted  as  a  warrior  of  the  Mohawks  under  the  aboriginal  c<^- 
nomen  of  TeyonhighJcon ;  and  he  now  manifested  as  much 
zeal  and  friendship  for  the  Mohawks,  in  the  controversy  which 
had  carried  John  Brant  to  England,  as  the  old  Duke  had  done 
for  Thayendanegea  twenty  years  before.  The  young  chief 
likewise  found  an  active  and  eiSicient  friend  in  Saxe  Bannister, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  bred  both  to  the  navy  and  the  law,  who  had 
resided  for  a  time  in  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Bannister  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Indians  with  laudable  zeal,  and  wrote  several 
papers  for  the  consideration  of  the  ministers  in  their  behalf.* 
The  result  was,  that  before  leaving  England  in  1822,  the  agent 
received  a  promise  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  Lord 
Bathurst,  that  his  complaints  should  be  redressed  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.  Instructions  to  that  effect  were  actually  transmit- 
ted to  the  Colonial  Government,  then  administered  by  Sir  Pere- 
grine Maitland,  and  Ahyouwadghs  returned  to  his  country  and 
constituents  with  the  well-earned  character  of  a  successful 
diplomatist. 

But  the  just  expectations  of  the  Chief  and  his  people  were 
again  thwarted  by  the  provincial  authorities.  The  refusal  of 
the  local  government  to  carry  into  effect  the  instructions  from 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  the  pretexts  which  they  advanced, 
and  the  subterfuges  to  which  they  resorted  as  excuses  for  their 
conduct,  were  communicated  by  the  chief  to  his  friend  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  by  letter,  in  June,  1823.  He  also  wrote 
simultaneously  to  Mr.  Bannister  upon  the  subject  A  corre- 
spondence of  some  length  ensued  between  the  Chief  and  those 
gentlemen,  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  compass  a  sads- 

*  Mr.  Bannister  afterward  held  an  appointment  in  New  South  Walea,  and  wbHh 
•equenay  itiU  w«s  Chief  JoBtioe  of  tho  colony  of  Swm  Lnd^ 
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fiictorjr  and  final  arrangement  of  the  vexed  and  long^pending 
controversy.  But  these  efforts  were  as  unsuccessful  in  the  end 
B8  they  had  been  in  the  banning. 

While  in  England  upon  this  mission,  die  young  Chief  deter- 
mined to  yindicate  the  memory  of  his  £iither  from  the  aspersions 
that  had  been  cast  upon  it  there,  as  he  had  already  done  in 
his  own  country.  OampbelPs  "  Oertrude  of  Wyoming  "  had 
then  be&OL  published  several  years.  The  subject,  and  general 
character  of  that  delightful  work,  are  too  well  and  universally 
known  to  require  an  analysis  in  this  place.  .  With  a  poet's 
license,  Mr.  X?ampbell  had  not  only  described  the  valley  as  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  but  represented  its  inhabitants  as  being 
little  if  any  inferior,  in  their  character,  situation,  and  enjoy- 
ments, to  the  spirits  of  the  blessed.  Into  a  community  thus 
innocent,  gay,  and  happy,  he  had  introduced  the  authors  of  the 
massacre  of  1778,  led  on  by  ''the  monster  Brant."  This 
phrase  gave  great  offence  to  the  family  of  the  old  chief,  as  also 
did  the  whole  passage  in  which  it  occurred.  The  offensive 
stanzas  purport  to  form  a  portion  of  the  speech  of  an  Indian 
hero  of  the  tale,  an  Oneida  Chief,  who  is  made  to  interrupt  a 
domestic  banquet,  under  most  interesting  circumstances,  in  the 
following  strains,  prophetic  of  danger  near  at  hand : — 

*<  But  this  ii  not  the  time," — he  started  up, 

And  smote  his  heart  with  woe-denouncing  hand — 

**  This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  joyous  cup, 

^'The  mammoth  oomes,— the  foe, — the  monster  Brant,— 

**  With  all  his  howling,  desolating  band  ;— 

"These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  baming  pine 

**  Awake  at  once,  and  silence  half  your  land. 

**  Red  is  the  cap  they  drink — but  not  with  wine : 

**  Awftke,  and  watch  to-night !  or  see  no  morning  shine  t 

*■  Scorning  to  wield  the  hatdiet  for  his  tribe^ 
« *aaio8t  Brant  himself  I  wint  to  battle  forth : 
«<  Accursed  Brant]  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 
**  Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth : 
*<  No !  not  the  dog  that  watch'd  my  household  hearth 
"  Escaped  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains  I 
^  All  peiish*d — I  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 
**  To  whom  nor  relative,  nor  blood  remaini, 
<*  No  t^-not  a  kindred  dfop  that  runs  in  homaa  veins  I  ** 

This  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  speech  of  Logan — ^lesi 
portioali  liy  Itw  way/  tbaa  tbe  oiiginai— was  illustrated  by  notesp 
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asserting  positiTBly  that  Brant  ijdibs  the  Indian  ieacfer  at  Wyo- 
ming, and  proving  his  cool-blooded  ferocity  by  citing  the  anec* 
dote  from  Weld's  Travels,  quoted,  for  denial,  as  a  note  on  a  pre- 
ceding page.  John  Brant  had  previously  prepared  himself  with 
documents  to  sustain  a  demand  upon  the  poet  for  justice  to  the 
memory  of  his  father ;  and  in  December,  1821,  his  friend  Ban- 
nister waited  upon  Mr.  Campbell,  with  an  amicable  message, 
opening  the  door  for  explanations.  A  correspondence  ensued, 
only  a  portion  of  which  has  been  preserved  among  the  papers  of 
John  Brant ;  but  in  a  note  of  the  latter  to  the  poet,  dated  the  28th 
of  December,  the  young  chief  thanked  him  for  the  candid  roanner 
in  which  he  had  received  his  request  conveyed  by  Mr.  Bannister. 
The  documeats  with  which  the  Chief  had  furnished  himself 
for  the  occasion,  were  thereupon  enclosed  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
the  result  was  a  long  explanatory  letter  from  the  poet,  which 
has  been  very  generally  re-published.  Candor,  however,  must 
admit  that  that  letter  does  but  very  partial  and  evidently  reluc- 
tant justice  to  the  calumniated  warrior.  It  is,  moreover,  less 
magnanimous,  and  characterised  by  more  of  special  pleading, 
than  might  have  been  expected.*  In  addition  to  this,  it  appears, 
by  a  communication  from  the  young  chief  to  Sir  John  Johnson, 
dated  January  22,  1822,  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  not  only  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  the  injustice  done  the  character  of  his 
father,  but  had  promised  a  correction  in  the  next  edition — then 
soon  to  be  published.  This  correction,  however,  was  not  made, 
ns  it  should  have  been,  in  the  text,  but  in  a  note  to  the  subse- 
quent edition ;  and  although,  at  the  close  of  that  note,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell says,  for  reasons  given,  that  "  the  name  of  Brant  remains  in 
his  poem  only  as  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction,"  yet  it 
is  not  a  fictitious  historical  character,  and  cannot  be  made  such 
by  an  efibrt  of  the  imagination.  The  original  wrong,  therefore, 
though  mitigated,  has  not  been  fiilly  redressed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  the  poem  that  lives  in  the  memory,  while  the 
note,  even  if  read,  makes  little  impression,  and  is  soon  for- 
gotten«t 

•  See  doee  of  the  Appendix. 

t  The  note  referred  to,  is  as  fdlows :— <<  I  took  the  character  of  Brent  in  tiie  poen 
*  of  Oeitrode  from  the  oommon  histories  of  England,  aU  of  winch  jnepresented  him 
<*  as  a  bloody  and  bad  man,  (even  among  savages,)  and  chief  agent  in  the  horr^^'* 
of  Wyoming.    Some  yean  after  this  poem  appeared^  the  eon  of  Bltn^ 
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During  his  sojourn  in  London,  the  young  chief  seems  to  haye 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  public  institutions,  particularly 
those  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  character.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Butterworth  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society ;  and  in  his  diary  mentions  an  interesting  visit  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Suj^eons.  Other  objects  of 
interest  or  curiosity,  which  attracted  his  attention,  were  noted 
in  his  diary,  a  small  fragment  of  which  only  remains  among  his 
papers.  The  following  entry  is  not  very  flattering  to  British 
beauty: — 

'«  Thursday  Evening,.  16th  May,  1822, 1  went  to  Mr.  C.  A. 
Tiilk's,  M.  P.  party,  to  hear  a  little  music.  There  were  twenty- 
two  ladies — one  only  pretty — ^Casweighter,  said  to  be  the  best 
violin  player  in  Europe,  and  Solly,  celebrated  for  the  guitar  and 
piano.  I  met  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  my  father — 
formerly  of  the  dueen's  Rangers." 

But  his  attention  to  other  matters  did  not  lead  him  to  forget 
fulness  of  the  moral  wants  of  his  people.  The  war  between  the 
United  Stat^  and  Great  Britain,  the  principal  seat  of  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohawks'  territory,  had  had  a  most 
unhappy  efiect  upon  their  social  condition.  Their  farms  had  been 
neglected,  their  buildings  had  suffered  from  the  seune  cause,  as 
also  had  their  church  and  schools.  It  is  likewise  probable,  that 
after  the  decease  of  Thayendanegea,  in  the  absence  of  a  direct- 
ing master  mind,  there  had  been  but  little  advance  in  the  work 
of  public  instruction  before  the  war  ;  and  it  was  the  design  of 
young  Brant,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  to  resuscitate  and  extend 
the  schools  among  his  nation.    For  this  purpose  he  procured 

**  a  most  iateresang  and  inteUigent  youth,  came  over  to  England ;  and  I  formed  an 
**  acquaintance  with  him,  oo  which  1  still  look  back  with  pleasnre.  He  appealed  to 
**  my  aenae  of  honor  and  jnatitie^  on  hia  own  part  and  on  that  of  hia  aiater,  to  retract 
**  the  un&ir  aaaertion  which*  nnconadooa  of  ita  nn&imeea,  I  had  caat  on  hia  firther'a 
"  memory.    He  then  refeired  to  documenta  which  completely  aatiafied  roe  that  the 

*  common  acoounta  of  Brant'a  cmeltiea  at  Wyoming  which  I  had  found  in  hooka 
*of  triTela,  and  in  Adolphos's  and  aimilar  histories  of  England^  were  groea  errors ; 
**attd  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Brant  waa  not  eren  preaent  at  that  acene  of  desolation.'' 
«    •    •    •    •    *'Iaacertatned,alao,  that  he  often  atrove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of 

*  Indian  waifareu  The  name  of  Brant,  therefore,  remaina  in  my  poem,  a  pore  and 
**  declared  cfaarader  of  fiction."  Thia  ia  aomething  like  knocking  a  man  dowut 
and  then  dewing  that  he  would  rqgiidtliohlowaa  puzely  a  phantasy  of  the  imagjl* 
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an  appropriation,  in  1822,  from  the  New-England  Corporation 
for  the  civilization  of  Indians,  which  had  been  chartered  as  fiir 
back  as  1662.  After  his  retarn  to  Grand  River,  the  yonng  chief 
enteied  zealously  upon  the  work,  as  appears  from  an  active  cor- 
respondence maintained  for  several  years  with  the  officers  of 
that  institution.  The  following  extracts,  from  a  mass  of  his 
letter?,  arc  given,  not  only  as  examples  of  his  epistolary  style, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
exertions  he  was  making,  and  the  prospects  of  good  whidi  were 
opening  upon  him: — 

John  Brant,  (AHYouwAsaHs)  to  James  Gibson. 

^  Mohawk  ViUtige^  Grand  River^  U.  C.    ) 

'' I9th  June,  lS2i.  S 
It  *  *  •  I  have  attended  to  the  subject  of  your 
letters  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  I  bope.that  the  report 
I  am  now  about  to  make  to  you,  will  be  equally  satis&clory 
to  the  humane  and  benevolent  members  ci  the  New  England 
Corporation.  I  set  out  with  observing  that  the  appointed 
teacher  conducts  himself  in  every  point  of  view  corresponding 
to  our  expectations.  The  children  are  particularly  tuight 
religious  and  moral  duties ;  the  hours  of  prayer  are  r^fidly 
attended  to ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  the  scholars  attend  divine 
service.  Cleanliness  is  strictly  enforced,  and  all  laudable  means 
are  resorted  to  in  order  to  excite  a  liberal  spirit  of  emulation. 
Corporeal  punishment  is  discountenanced,  except  in  cases  of 
flagrant  indifference.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing,  through  the  medium  of  you,  Sir,  to  the  Corporation, 
that  the  donation  so  liberally  applied,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects.  It  is  an  agreeable  sight 
to  observe  the  rising  generation  of  the  aborigines  employed  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  in  a  spirit  of  true  worship  attending 
divine  service  on  the  Sabbath. 

"  One  of  our  tribes,  the  Oneidas,*  are  very  anxious  to  have  a 
school  established  for  them.    The  chiefi  have  aasnied  me  ^^t 

*  A  iMtioD  of  the  Oneida  nation.  After  the  war  of  tiie  Revolotion,  portiona  of 
all  the  Sut  Nationa  emigrated  to  the  new  Mohawk  terntoryi  although  the  majority 
of  all  the  Dationa,  exoapt  the  Mohawks,  remained  within  the  United  fttaton  an 
their  ancient  territory. 
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sot  leas  than  thirty  children  woold  attend  the  sBfaool  if 
blished. 

"  Seven  of  the  oldest  children  in  our  school  read  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Prayer^-book,  repeat  the  catechism,  and  answer  responses 
in  chorch.  The  others  use  our  primers,  and  spell  very  well  in 
them  to  seven  and  eight  syllables.  The  nunriieT  of  scholars  is 
'  twenty-one.  *  *  *  I  am  sensible  of  the  generous 
aid  that  the  Corporation  have  already  afforded,  and  I  am 
requested  by  the  Chiefs  of  my  tribe  to  return  their  sincere 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  N%w  England  Corporation. 

<<  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Brant, 

''  Ahyouwaeghs 
*^  James  Oibsm^  Esq. 

"  Treasurer  New  England  CarporatUmJ' 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  Mohawk  Vtilagey  Graf  id  Eiver,  U.  C.  ( 

19th  Jidy,  1826.    S 

<<  Dear  Sir, 

<<  After  having  visited  the  schools  which  are  supported  by  the 

New  England  Corporation,  where  more  than  sixty  cbildrai  are 

taught  to  read  and  write  in  the  Mohawk  dialect  andi  the  English 

langiihge,  I  beg  to  communicate  to  you  the  state  of  the  church 

in  our  village.    It  being  the  first  built  in  the  province,  is  now 

in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  we  have  not  the  funds  to  re* 

build.    We  have  made  an  allotment  of  two  hundred  acres  of 

land  for  the  use  of  a  resident  clergyman,  and  fifty  acres  for  the 

use  of  the  school ;  and  we  have  appropriated  six  hundred  dol* 

lars,  or  £150  province  currency,  toward  defraying  the  expenses 

of  building  a  parsonage;  and  although  that  sum  is  quite  insuffir 

cient  for  the  object,  yet  it  is  the  utmost  we  can  do,  considering 

the  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  respective  tribes.    We 

would  be  very  thankful  if  we  could  obtain  pecuniary  aid  suffi* 

cient  to  finish  the  parsonage  and  rebuild  our  church;  and 

would  rejoice  to  have  a  resident  clergyman  amongst  us,  who 

would  not  consider  it  too  laborious  fire(}uently  to  tiMrel  to  ear 

atvesd  hamletBi  to  preaoh  the  Gosfel  e£  tbs  amk  and.  kiriy 
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Jeras ;  to  visit  the  sick ;  and  alwajrs  to  evince,  not  only  by 
preaching,  bnt  by  example,  his  devotion  to  the  church  of  Christ 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

^  Your  friend  and  servant, 

"  J.  Brant  » 

Letter  from  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

«  Mohawk  ViUage,  Grand  River,  U.  C.  } 

October  27,  1828.  ) 

^  Dear  Sir, 

'<  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  your  communication  of 
the  17th  August  last,  subjoining  copies  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
New  England  Corporation  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  8lh  of 
March,  1825.  Permit  me  to  repeat  the  grateful  sentiments  for- 
merly expressed  on  the  part  of  my  tribe  to  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  for  their  liberal  contributions,  as  also  for  the  farther 
support  they  have  now  afforded  to  the  most  effici^it  and  practi- 
cal plans  of  promoting  education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  Mohawks. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  West,  dated  at 
New- York ;  but  have  not  as  yet  arranged  any  plans  with  that 
gentleman  relative  to  his  mission  ;  being  satisfied  that  after  a 
personal  conference  and  actual  observation,  we  can  in  a  much 
bettor  way  arrange  such  measures  as  may  appear  most  bene- 
ficial. 

«  Mr.  West  mentions  that  he  will  visit  me  in  the  month  of 
May  next  I  anticipate  much  satisfaction  in  meeting  the  reve- 
rend gentleman.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining 
our  relative  situations,  circumstances,  &c.  &c.  This  I  ardently 
desire  for  several  reasons.  It  will  enable  the  company  to  judge 
how  far  it  may  be  useful  to  extend  the  means  of  education,  and 
of  the  probable  results ;  as  also  the  difficulties  in  which,  for 
very  many  years,  a  continuation  of  unfavorable  circumstan- 
ces has  involved  the  Five  Nations.  To  effect  a  complete  change 
in  manners  and  customs,  that  have  been  long  established,  will 
indeed  be  an  arduous  task.  Let  not  the  difficulties  terriiy  us 
from  the  attempt.  The  more  arduous,  the  more  animating— 
inasmuch  as  if  the  attempt  succeed,  the  reward  will  be  great 
Not  that  those  who  commence  this  work  of  humanity  Are  to 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  complete  efiect  of 


1 
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their  labors ;  time  will  be  Required ;  and  when  the  foundation  b 
laid  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity,  no  doubt  can  remain  that,  with  the 
help  of  God,  the  edifice  will  be  raised. 

<<  With  respect  to  that  part  of  your  letter  which  refers  to  the 
relio:ious  faith  of  a  part  of  the  Five  Nations,  I  be^  for  a  short 
time  to  defer  a  reply ;  as  it  embraces  a  variety  of  important  con- 
siderations, in  connexion  with  the  attempt  to  introduce  reli- 
grious  instruction  among  them.  The  first  great  restraint,  as  to 
civilization,,  is  removed ;  I  mean  by  their  local  situation,  in  pos- 
sessing permanent,  or  rather  fixed  places  of  residence.  The 
<;ommencement  must  be  among  the  youth,  with  mildness  and 
assiduity.  To  render  the  task  not  only  a  good,  but  a  lasting 
work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  parents. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  explain  matters,  that  the  object  of  in- 
struction be  understood  as  clearly  as  possible  by  the  parents. 

<<  In  my  next  I  shall  draw  on  you  for  the  amount  appropn- 
ated  for  the  building  of  the  Mohawk  and  Oneida  school-houses, 
as  also  for  the  schoolmaster  at  Davis^  hamlet.  This  is  a  proper 
season  for  entering  into  contracts  for  building,  as  our  sleighing 
season  is  nigh  at  hand,  which  affords  great  facility  in  the  way 
of  collecting  materials.  As  you  have  not  mentioned  Lawrence 
Davids,  I  shall  continue  to  draw  for  his  salary  as  usual,  out  of 
the  £200  appropriated  by  the  Corporation  in  1822. 

<*  In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  how  the  scholars  get  on.  All  my 
letters  have  been  on  business.  I  will  in  a  few  days  write  in  a 
more  friendly  way,  for  I  remember  your  kindness  to  me  at 
Epsom. 

"I  beg  my  best  respects  to  the  Grovemor,  Mr.  Solly,  and  the 
other  members  of  the   Corporation,  with  whom  I  have  the  i 

pleasure  to  be  acquainted.  I 

"  I  am,  very  truly,  Dear  Sir, 

^*  Your  obedient  servant, 

«J.  Brart. 
''  Ahyauwaeghs. 

^  James  CHbstm^  Esq., 

^  TVeasurer  New  England  Corporation,  London/* 

I 
These  letters  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  phi  { 

lanthropy,  guided  by  true  wisdom.    The  writer  had  formed  a 

just  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  he  was 
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^Q9<V^  ^^  ^^  difficolties  to  be  enommtered ;  and  he  had  the 
io^acity  to  pereeive  the  only  practicable  method  of  accomplish- 
ing it — a  knowledge  of  the  only  means  that  could  be  success- 
fiilly  adapted  to  the  end.  The  society  of  which  he  was  the 
judicious  almoner  appreciated  his  worth,  and  in  the  year  1829 
presented  him  with  a  si^endid  silrei  cup,  bearing  the  following 
inscripticni : — 

Presented  by  the  New  England  Corporation, 
Established  in  London  by  charter,  A.  D.  166S|  for  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Indians, 
To  JOHN  BRANT,  Esa., 
Ahitouwaeghs, 
One  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  Nation, 
In  acknowledgement  of  his  eminent  services  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  Corporation.    A.  D.  1829. 

In  the  year  1827,  Ahyouwaeghs  was  appointed  by  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie,  then  Gommander-in  Chief  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can provinces,  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  also  Superintendent 
of  the  Six  Nations.  It  was  early  in  the  same  year  that  the 
Chief  heard  that  a  liberty  had  been  taken  with  his  name  in  the 
American  newspapers,  which  kindled  in  his  bosom  feelings  of 
the  liveliest  indignation.  Those  jGuniliar  with  that  deep  and 
fearful  conspiracy  in  the  western  part  of  New- York,  io  the  Au- 
tumn of  1826,  which  resulted  in  the  murd^  of  William  Mor- 
gan by  a  small  body  of  over-zealous  freemasons,  will  probably 
remember  tliat  the  name  of  John  Brant  appeared  in  a  portion  of 
the  correspondence  connected  with  that  melancholy  story.  The 
circumstances  were  these :  It  was  well  asoertaiued,  that  in  the 
origin  and  earlier  stages  of  that  conspiracy  no  personal  injury 
was  designed  against  the  unhappy  victim  of  Masonic  tanaticism. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  send  Morgan 
out  of  the  country,  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  so  great  a 
distance,  as  to  ensure  his  continued  absence.  But  they  had  ad- 
justed no  definite  plans  for  the  execution  of  that  purpose,  or 
distinct  views  upon  the  subject  of  his  destiny.  Having  abduct- 
ed «nd  illegally  carried  him  away,  those  entrusted  with  his  safe- 
keeping found  him  upon  their  hands,  and  knew  not  iriiat  to  do 
withor  whidier  losendhim.    In  this  dilemma,  one  of  their  {mto- 
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jects  was  to  eoavtfy  him  to  Ciuebec,  and  procare  his  enlistment 
on  board  of  a  British  manof-war.  Another  suggestion,  under 
the  8U{q)u6ition  that  the  M<diawk  chief  was  a  freemason  himself, 
and  would  of  coarse  embark  in  any  practicable  scheme  to  pre- 
vent the  disclosures  of  the  secrets  of  freemasonry,  which  Mor- 
gan was  in  the  act  of  publishing  when  seized,  was,  that  Brant 
should  take  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  cause  tus  transfer  by  the 
Indians  to  the  North-western  Fur  Company.  But  every  device 
for  the  banishment  of  the  unhappy  man  failed,  and  he  was  buried 
at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight  in  the  rocky  caverns  of  the 
Niagara.  The  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  prisoner 
to  Ahyouwaeghs,  however,  became  public,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
supposed  by  those  unacquainted  with  his  character,  that  he  mi^ht 
have  been  consulted  in  regard  to  that  murderous  transaction. 
The  imputation  was  most  unjust,  and  was  repelled  with  a 
q)irit  becoming  the  man  and  his  race,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  :— 

To  THE  Editor  op  the  York  Observer. 

*  Wellington  Square,  Feb.  29,  1827. 
"Sir, 

"  I  have  read  a  paragraph  in  the  New- York  Spectator  of  the 
16th  instant,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  fraternity  at  Niagara 
had  sent  for  me  to  receive  and  sacrifice  the  unhappy  Morgan,  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  lately  spoken. 

"  You  will  obli^  me  by  contradicting  this  report,  wfiich  is 
wholly  false.  Neither  in  that  instance,  nor  any  other,  has  such 
a  barbarous  proposal  bean  made  to  me;  nor  do  I  believe  the  man 
exists  who  would  dare  to  wound  my  feelings  in  such  a  heinous 
manner. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  man,  nor  of  any  transaction  relating 

to  him  ;  and  I  am  much  surprised  that  my  name  has  been  called 

in  question. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your's  respectfully, 

"J.  Brant." 

In  the  year  1832  John  Brant  was  returned  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  parliament  for  the  county  of  Haldimand*  compre- 
hending a  good  portion  of  the  territory  originally  granted  to  the 
Mohawks.  The  right  of  the  Indians  to  this  territory  yet  de- 
pended upon  the  original  proclamation  of  Sir  FYederick  Haldi- 
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mand,  which,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  Upper 
Canada,  conveyed  no  l^al  title  to  the  fee  of  the  land.  The  In- 
dians had  been  in  the  practice  of  conveying  away  portions  of 
their  lands  by  long  leases — for  the  term  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years — and  a  large  number  oi  those  persons  by 
whose  votes  Brant  was  elected,  had  no  other  title  to  their  real 
estate  than  leases  of  that  description.  As  the  election  laws  of 
Upper  Canada  very  wisely  require  a  freehold  qualification  for 
county  electors,  Mr.  Brant's  return  was  contested  by  the  oppos- 
ing candidate,  Colonel  Warren,  and  ultimately  set  aside,  and 
the  Colonel  declared  to  be  duly  chosen.* 

It  was  of  but  small  moment  to  either  candidate,  however, 
which  of  the  two  should  be  allowed  to  wear  the  ^rliamentary 
honors.  The  desolating  scourge  of  India — the  cholera — ^was 
introduced  upon  the  American  continent  in  the  Summer  of  that 
year,  commencing  its  ravages  at  duebec ;  and  among  the  thou- 
sands who  fell  before  the  plague,  as  it  swept  fearfidly  over  the 
country  of  the  great  lakes,  were  John  Brant — Ahtouwaeghs 
— and  his  competitor. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  figure  and  countenance,  and  great  dig- 
nity of  deportment,  though  by  no  means  haughty — having  the 
unassuming  manners  of  a  well-bred  gentleman.  "The  first 
"  time  I  ever  saw  him,  was  at  a  court  at  Kingston,  where  he  acted 
"  as  an  interpreter  on  the  trial  of  an  Indian  charged  with  mur- 
"  der.-  Another  Indian  was  a  witness.  One  of  the  Indians  was 
"  a  Mohawk  and  the  other  a  Chippewa,  of  the  Mississagua  tribe. 
"  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  questions  should  be  inter- 
"  preted  to  the  witness  in  one  language,  and  to  the  prisoner 
« in  the  other,  which  afibrded  me  an  opportunity  to  compare 
"  the  sounds  of  the  one  with  the  other ;  and  the  harsh  and 
"  guttural  language  of  the  Mohawkt  was,  indeed,  singularly  con- 
"  trasted  with  the  copiousness  and  smoothness  of  the  Chippewa, 
"  But  what  impressed  me  most  on  the  trial,  was  the  noble  ap- 
"  pearance  of  Brant,  and  the  dignity  and  composure  with  which 
"  he  discharged  his  duty."t 


•  Letter  to  the  author  fxom  the  Hon.  M.  S.  Bidwell,  who  sat  in  Pariiament 
the  Mohawk  Chief, 
t  Not  <*  harsh  and  guttoral,"  when  spoken  by  the  yonngest  dau^btar  of  Joseph 

Bnnt 
^  LiSttar  to  th«  anthor  fipom  the  Hoo.  M.  S.  BidwelL 
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Ahyouwaeghs  was  a  idsember  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  not  a  communicant.  A  number  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions were  with  him  when  he  died,  ail  of  whom  believed  his 
death  was  that  of  a  hi4>py  and  sincere  Christian.  In  closing 
the  present  imperfect  sketch  of  this  remakable  man,  who  had 
but  just  attained  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  was  cut  off  as  it 
were  in  the  dawn  of  a  career  bright  with  hope  and  brilliant  with 
promise,  the  Christian  philanthropist  may  pause  a  moment  in 
the  contemplation  of  at  least  one  proud  example  of  what  letters 
and  civilization  may  accomplish  with  the  sons  of  the  American 
forest. 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  Brant,  whose 
name  lias  already  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  was  married  several  years  ago  to  William  Johnson 
Kbrr,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Kerr  of  Niagara,  and  a 
grandson  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Mrs.  Kerr,  as  the  reader 
must  have  inferred  from  what  has  been  previously  said  respect- 
ing her,  was  educated  with  great  care,  as  well  in  regard  to  her 
mental  culture  as  her  personal  accomplishments.  With  her  hus- 
band and  little  family  she  now  occupies  the  old  mansion  of  her 
fitther,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario — a  noble  situation,  as  the 
author  can  certify  from  personal  observation.  Though  fully 
.  conscious  of  the  delicacy  due  to  a  lady  living  in  unostentatious 
retirement,  yet,  as  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Brant,  the  author 
trusts  that,  should  this  page  meet  her  eye,  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
father's  biographer  may  plead  his  apology  for  introducing  her 
before  the  public — ^more  especially  as  it  shall  be  done  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  fair  companions*  of  his  journey : — 

•  *  •  "  Let,  then,  my  reader  present  to  himself  a  lady  of 
rather  more  than  middling  stature,  of  dignified,  reserved,  and 
gentle  address,  most  pleasing  in  person,  and  attired  in  a  costume 
suflSciently  Indian  to  retain  the  flow  and  drapery,  but  donned 
with  the  ease,  adaptation,  and  grace,  so  peculiarly  the  attributes 
of  an  elegant  mind. 

<<  Let  my  reader  mark  the  keen,  penetrating  glance  of  that 
dark  eye,  as  now  it  rests  upon  the  stranger,  whose  too  eager 
interest  might  be  deemed  obtnisiveness,  or  anon,  its  soft,  tender, 
or  melting  expression,  when  it  falls  upon  the  portraits  of  her 

♦  MiM  Aon  EUnbeth  Waylaod. 
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brother,  is  cast  upon  her  fether's  miniature,  or  ladm  upon  her 
children. 

''  Let  him  mark  the  haughty  curl  of  that  lip  as  she  speaks  at 
those  who  depreciate  her  people,  its  sarcastic  curve  when  she 
alludes  to  the  so-called  delineations  of  her  father's  character,  or 
its  fond  smile  as  she  looks  upon  her  husband;  let  him  have 
before  him  a  being  in  whom  mind  rules  every  action,  and  pre- 
dominates above  all ;  and  let  him  attach  this  idea  to  one  who 
glories  in  the  fact,  that  the  blood  of  the  Mohawk  courses  in 
her  veins ;  and  he  will  know  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Brant 
But  no  ;  he  must  yet  learn  that  this  mind  and  these  energies 
are  devoted  not  alone  to  her  immediate  circle ;  but  have  been 
exerted  most  faithfully  for  the  improvement  and  well-being  of 
her  race.  She  has,  witliin  a  few  years,  translated  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  into  her  vernacular,  and  is  devising  various 
means  for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  character." 

Colonel  Kerr,  her  husband,  is  the  eldest  of  three  brothers, 
William  Johnson,  Walter,  and  Robert,  all  of  whom  bore  com- 
missions, and  fought  the  Americans  bravely  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  during  the  last  war.  They  were  likewise  all  wound- 
ed, and  two  of  them  taken  prisoners,  and  brought  to  Greenbush 
and  Pittsfield,  whence  they  escaped, striking  first  upon  Schoharie, 
and  thence  across  the  country  from  the  Mohawk  Yalley,  through  . 
the  woods  to  the  St.  Ijawrence — though,  it  is  believed,  not  both 
at  the  same  time.  Walter  was  accompanied  in  his  escape  and 
iight  by  a  fellow-prisoner  named  Oregg.  In  the  course  of 
their  travels  through  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  they  fell  in 
with  a  courier  going  from  the  American  commander  at  Sackett's 
Harbor  to  General  Wilkinson,  then  below,  on  his  nnsuccessful 
approach  to  Montreal.  The  fiigitives  had  the  address  to  pass 
themselves  <^for  Yankees  looking  for  lands,  and  obtained  from 
the  express  such  information  as  they  desired.  Gr^fg  was  dis- 
posed to  rob  him  of  his  dispatches,  but  Walter  Kerr  would  not 
consent  He  subsequently  died  from  the  efkcts  of  his  wound 
m  London.  Inheriting  a  share  of  Indian  blood,  from  their 
grandmother,  Molly  Braut,  the  young  Kerrs  have  been  repre- 
sented to  die  author  by  an  American  gentleman,  who  has  known 
lliem  well,  <<a8  being  dike  fearless  in  batOe,  and  fall  af  statft- 
gem." 
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On  the  death  of  her  favorite  son,  John,  the  venerable  widow 
of  Joseph  Brant,*  pursuant  to  the  Mohawk  law  of  succession 
heretofore  explained,  being  herself  of  the  royal  line,  conferr^ 
the  title  of  Tekarihogea  upon  the  infant  son  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Kerr.  During  the  minority,  the  government  is  exer  • 
cised  by  a  regency  of  some  kind;  but  how  it  is  appointed, 
what  are  its  powers,  and  at  what  age  the  minority  terminates, 
are  points  unknown  to  the  author.  The  in&nt  chief  is  a  fine- 
looking  lad,  three  quarters  Mohawk,  with  an  eye  piercing  as 
the  eagle's.  But  the  people  over  whom  he  is  the  legitimate 
chief— the  once  mighty  Six  Nations — ^the  Romans  of  the  new 
world — whose  conquests  extended  from  Lake  Ghamplain  west 
to  the  &lls  of  the  Ohio,  and  south  to  the  Santee — where  are 
THEY  ?  The  proud  race  is  doomed ;  and  Echo  will  shortly 
answer,  where  ? 

*  This  remaikable  Indian  prinoeu  died  at  Brantford,  on  the  Gnnd  Rivar,  on  the 
t4th  day  of  November,  1837-— thirty  years,  to  a  day,  from  the  death  of  her  haabaad* 
Her  age  was  78  yean. 

NOTE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Since  the  let  edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  the  author  has  aacertained  that 
bia  account  of  the  battle  of  Queenaton  is  not  complete,  nor  entirely  accurate, 
although  pains  were  taken  to  consult  the  beet  authorities,  and  all  known  to  be  ex- 
tant. The  reader,  therefore,  is  requested  to  examine  that  account  again,  com. 
mencing  at  page  505,  with  the  following  amendments  and  additions. 

The  American  force  that  first  crossed  the  river  consisted  of  three  companies, 
viz.,  those  of  Captains  Wool,  Malcom  and  Armstrong.  They  were  not  undiscoverad 
by  the  British,  but  were  seen  and  fired  upon  before  they  reached  the  bank.  The 
enemy,  however,  fled  aa  the  Americans  landed,  and  the  three  companies  mounted 
the  bank  and  formed  in  line  fronting  the  heights.  Captain  Wool  commanding,  aa 
the  senior  officer.  A  few  moments  afterward,  Captain  Wool  was  informed  of 
Col.  Van  Rensselaer's  landing,  and  ordered  to  prepare  for  storming  the  heights-^ 
and  soon  the  command  was  brought  him  to  march.  The  detachment  did  mar^ 
to  the  base  of  the  heights,  where  it  waa  ordered  by  an  aid  from  Col.  Van  Rens- 
aelaer  to  halt ;  and  in  a  few  nunutea  it  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  British  from 
Queenston,  which,  after  a  abort  but  severe  stmgg^,  was  repulsed.  In  this  afiair, 
Lieut.  Wallace  and  Ensign  Morris  were  kflled,  and  Captains  Wool,  Malcom  and 
Armstrong,  and  Lieut  Lent,  wounded. 

Shordy  after  this  success,  word  was  brought  to  Captain  Wool  that  Col.  Van 
Renaselaer  waa  mortally  wounded,  and  the  detachment  waa  ordered  to  return  to 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain  Wod'  repaired  to  the  Colonel,  and  volunteered  to 
stonn  the  battery  on  the  height*— and  this  service  was  gallantly  performed  by  the 
three  companies  of  the  13th  Infantry  under  his  command,  and  a  small  detachment 
of  artiUery  commanded  by  Lieuts.  Gansevoort  and  Randolph.  Through  some  cauae^ 
(probably  the  severe  wounds  of  Col.  Van  Rensselaer,)  full  credit  was  not  given  to 
Captain  Wool,  in  the  official  accounts,  for  his  successful  gallantry.  IVooi  thit 
point  the  narrative  is  eonreot,  as  it  proceeds  on  page  507. 
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«25th  May. — ^Fort  Stanwix  is  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  except 
two  small  bastions ;  some  say  by  accident,  bat  it  is  generally  thought 
the  soldiers  done  it  on  purpose,  as  their  allowance  is  short ;  prnti- 
flioB  stopped  from  going  there,  which  was  on  its  way. 

John's  Towir. 

**  At  this  place  there  is  a  captain's  guard* 

<«  Mohawk  Rivbr. 

**  There  are  no  troops,  or  warlike  preparations  (as  yet)  making  m 
this  quarter ;  but  it  is  reported,  that  as  soon  as  the  three  years  and 
nine  months'  men  are  raised,  they  will  erect  fortifications.  From 
this  place  and  its  vicinage  many  families  hare  mored  this  winter, 
and  it  is  thought  more  will  follow  the  example  this  $pring. 

**  ScHEr«BCTADT. 

**  This  town  is  strongly  picketed  all  round  $  has  six  pieces  of  ord. 
nance,  six  pounders,  block-houses  preparing.  It  is  to  be  defended 
by  the  inhabitants ;  (except  about  a  dozen)  are  for  Government. 
There  are  a  few  of  Courtlandt's  regiment  here ;  a  large  quantity  of 
grain  stored  here  for  the  use  of  the  troops ;  large  boats  building  te 
conv^  heavy  metal  and  shot  to  Fort  Stanwix* 

<*  Albany. 
**  No  troops  at  this  post,  except  the  Commandant,  General  Clinton^ 
and  his  Brigade  Major.     Work  of  all  kinds  stopped  for  want  of  pro- 
visions and  money.    The  sick  in  the  hospitals,  and  their  doctors,  starv 
ing.     8th  May — ^No  troops  yet  in  this  plac«  ;  a  fine  time  to  bring  it 
to  submission,  and  carry  off  a  tribe  of  incendiaries. 

«*  Washington's  Camp. 

"The  strength  of  this  camp  docs  not  exceed  twenty.five  thousand. 
Frovisiottd  of  all  kinds  very  scarce.  Washington  and  the  French 
have  agents  through  the  country,  buying  wheat  and  flour.  He  has 
«ent  to  Albany  for  all  the  cannon,  quick-match,  dec,  that  was  de- 
posited there.  Desertions  daily  from  !he  different  posts.  The  flower 
of  the  army  gone  to  the  southward  with  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette. 

«<May  8th.     They  say  Washington  is  collecting  troops  fast. 

''SonTHKBN  NbwS. 

<'On  the  15th  of  March,  Lord  Cornwallis  attacked  General  Green 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  in  North  Carolina,  and  defeated  him  witb 
the  loss  on  Green's  side  of  thirteen  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing ;  his  artillery,  and  two  ammunition  wagons  taken^  and  Gene* 
lals  Starns  and  Hegu  wounded. 

''  May  2:>th.  Something  very  particular  happened  lately  between 
here  and  New-Tork,  much  in  the  King's  favor,  but  the  particulAit 
kept  a  secret. 
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**  Eastbbn  Nbws. 

^  The  inhabitants  between  Albany  and  Boston,  and  several  pre- 
cincts,  drink  the  King's  health  publicly,  and  seem  enchanted  with 
the  late  proclamation  from  New-York.  By  a  person  ten  days  ago 
from  Rhode  Island,  we  have  an  account  that  the  number  of  land 
forces  belonging  to  the  French  does  not  amount  to  more  than  three 
huc*ired ;  that  when  he  left  it,  he  saw  two  of  the  French  vessels  from 
Chesapeake  much  damaged  and  towed  in ;  that  several  boats  full 
of  wounded  were  brought  and  put  into  their  hospitals,  and  that 
only  three  vessels  out  of  the  eight  which  left  the  island  escaped,  the 
remainder  brought  into  York.  Out  eastward  of  Boston  is  acting 
on  the  Vermont  principle. 

"  Statb  of  Vbrxokt. 

**  The  opinion  of  the  people  in  general  of  this  State  is,  that  its 
inhabitants  are  artful  and  cunning,  full  of  thrill  and  design.  About 
fifteen  days  ago  Colonel  Allen  and  a  Mr.  Fay  was  in  Albany.  I 
made  it  my  particular  business  to  be  twice  in  their  company ;  at 
which  time  I  endeavored  to  find  out  their  business,  and  on  inquiry  I 
understood  Orom  Colonel  Allen  that  he  came  down  to  wait  on  Gove* 
nor  Clinton,  to  receive  his  answer  to  a  petition  which  the  people  of 
Vermont  had  laid  before  the  Assembly ;  that  he  had  been  twice  at 
the  Governor's  lodging,  and  that  the  Governor  bad  refused  to  see  or 
speak  to  him.  Allen  then  said  he  might  be  damned  if  ever  he  would 
eourt  his  favor  again :  since  that  time  they  have  petitioned  the 
Eastern  States  to  be  in  their  Confederacy,  to  no  purpose.  I  heard 
Allen  declare  to  one  Harper  that  there  was  a  North  Pole  and  a 
South  Polo ;  and  should  a  thunder-gust  come  from  the  south,  they 
would  shut  the  door  opposite  to  that  point  and  open  the  door  facing 
the  north. 

**  8th  May.  By  this  time  it  is  expected  they  will  be  friendly  to 
their  King ;  various  opinions  about  their  flag. 

**  Saratoga. 
**  At  this  post  there  is  a  company  belonging  to  Van  Schaick's 
regiment,  lately  come  from  Fort  Edward;  which  garrison  they 
left  for  want  of  provision ;  and  here  they  are  determined  not  to 
stay  for  the  same  reason.  A  fort  erecting  here  by  General  Schuy- 
ler.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  this  place. 

"  FoHT  Edwabd. 

^Evacuated.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike  a  blow  in  these  parts. 
A  party  toward  Johnstown,  by  way  of  Division,  and  a  coii8ideraJl>le 
body  down  here,  will  efiect  your  wish. 


[Reperehcb  r&OM  Page  9S.] 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FORT  PLAIN. 

The  following  b  said  to  be  a  correct  drawing  of  Fort  Plaint  'omo- 
tinea  erroneousljr  called  Fort  Plank.* 


Tti«  Fort  waa  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
n<nth-weal  of  the  village,  so  aa  to  command  a  full  view  of  the  raltey, 
and  the  rise  of  the  ground,  for  several  miles  in  any  direction ;  and 
hence  it  doubtless  derived  its  name,  because  its  beautiful  location 
commanded  a  "plain "view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was 
erected  by  the  government,  aa  a  fortress,  and  place  of  retreat  and 
safety  for  the  inhabitants  and  lamilies  in  case  of  incureions  Irom 
dte  Indians,  who  were  then,  and,  indeed,  more  or  less  during  the 
iriiolu  Revolutionary  war,  infesting  the  settlements  of  this  whole  re- 
gion. Its  form  was  an  octagon,  having  port-holes  for  heavy  ord< 
nance  and  muskets  on  every  side.  It  contained  three  stories  or 
apartments.     The  first  story  was  thirty  feet  in  diameter;   the   s»- 

*  Fort  Pluik,  u  it  ii  written  in  lb>  books,  wu  situated  two  and  ■  half  mi[ea  Tnun 
Fort  Plain.  Ths  true  lume  wu  Fort  Btaok,  rrom  the  aime  at  ths  owner  of  Ihs 
him  OB  iriMi  it  stood— Frederick  BUnk. 
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flood,  forty  feet ;  the  third,  fifty  feet ;  the  last  two  fltories  projecting 
five  feet,  as  represented  by  the  drawirtg  aforesaid.  It  was  construct- 
ed throughout  of  hewn  timber  about  fifteen  inches  square ;  and,  be- 
side the  port-holes  aforesaid,  the  second  and  third  stories  had  per- 
pendicular port-holes  through  those  parts  that  projected,  so  as  to 
afibrd  the  regulars  and  militia,  or  settlers  garrisoned  in  the  fort, 
annoying  facilities  of  defence  for  themselves,  wives,  and  children, 
in  case  of  close  assault  from  the  relentless  savage.  Whenever 
scouts  came  in  with  tidings  that  a  hostile  party  was  approaching, 
a  cannon  was  fired  from  the  fort  as  a  signal  to  flee  to  it  for  safety. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  there  was  built,  by  the  inhabitants 
probably,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  one  above  described,  a  fortifica- 
tion,  of  materials  and  construction  that  ill  comported  with  the  use 
and  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  induced  government 
to  erect  another,  (Fort  Plain,)  under  the  superintendence  of  an  expe* 
rienced  French  engineer.  As  a  piece  of  architecture,  it  was  well 
wrought  and  neatly  finished,  and  surpassed  all  the  forts  in  that  re- 
gion. Ailer  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  Fort  Plain 
was  used  for  some  years  as  a  deposit  of  military  stores,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  B.  Hudson.  These  stores  were  finally  order- 
ed by  the  United  States  Government  to  be  removed  to  Albany. 
The  fort  is  demolished.  Nothing  remains  of  it  except  a  circom* 
vallation  or  trench,  which,  although  nearly  obliterated  by  the  plough, 
still  indicates  to  the  curious  traveller  sufficient  evidence  of  a  forti 
fication  in  days  by-gone. — Fort  Plain  Journal^  Dec  26, 1837. 
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Ccpycf  another  paper  in  the  same  haneUtoritmg^  taken  wkhihe  letter  t» 

Oenerdl  Haidimandfrom  Dr.  SmUh. 

•'April  20, 1781. 
«<  Fort  Stanwix. 

**  This  post  is  garrisoned  by  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  men. 
Under  the  command  of  Colonel  Courtlandt.  It  was  supplicMl  with 
provision  about  the  14th  of  last  month,  and  Brant  was  too  early 
to  hit  their  sleys ;  he  was  there  on  the  2d ;  took  sixteen  prisoners. 
A  nine-inch  mortar  is  ordered  from  Albany  to  this  fort,  to  be  sup- 
plied against  the  latter  end  of  May;  The  nine  months'  mea  raised 
are  to  join  Courtlandt's. 
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^  Norman's  Kill,  Nisquitha,  Hillbarracki  and  New-Scotland,  will 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  join  and  give 
provision.  Several  townships  east  of  Albany  and  soath-east,  are 
ready  to  do  the  like.  Governor  Trumbull's  son  was  hanged  in  Lon. 
don  for  a  spy :  he  had  several  letters  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  some 
lords,  which  were  found  upon  him.*  No  mention  in  the  last  Fish- 
kill  papers  that  Greene  obliged  his  Lordship  to  retreat,  as  has  been 
reported.  The  Cork  fleet,  of  upward  of  one  hundred  sail,  are  safely 
arrived  in  York.  No  hostile  intentions  on  foot  against  the  Province 
of  Canada. 

'*  May  25.  I  just  received  a  line  from  T.  H.  but  before  his  arri- 
val, I  despatched  a  courier  on  the  point  of  a  sharp  weapon,  to  which 
I  refer  you ;  and  lest  that  should  miscarry,  I  send  you  my  journal, 
from  which,  and  the  extract  sent  forward,  you  may,  if  it  arrives,  form 
something  interesting.  For  God's  sake,  send  a  flag  for  me.  ^My 
life  is  miserable.     I  have  fair  promises,  but  delays  are  dangerous." 

With  the  above  was  taken  another  paper  in  the  same  hand^writ. 
ing,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

'*  T.  H.  is  disobedient,  and  neither  regards  or  pays  any  respect  to 
his  parents :  if  he  did,  he  would  contribute  to  their  disquiet,  by  com. 
ing  down  contrary  to  their  approbation  and  repeated  requests. 

^The  necessaries  you  require  arc  gone  forward  last  Tuesday  by  a 
person  which  the  bearer  will  inform  you  of.  I  wish  he  was  in  your 
company,  and  you  all  safely  returned,  dec. 

^  My  life  is  miserable.  A  flag — a  flag^  and  that  immediately,  is 
the  sincere  wish  of 

«  H.  SENIORi" 

•  The  retsreoca  hora  is  to  Colonel  John  Tnimball,  the  former  Adjutant  Qenentl 
of  the  noftbero  department,  nrho^  eo  far  from  having  been  hanged  at  the  time  men- 
tbned,  is  yet  living,  (Feb.  183S,)  having  served  his  country  faithfully  and  success- 
fully in  a  high  civil  capacity  since  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  bat,  more  to  its  glory 
«U1^  by  bis  oontributioas  to  the  arts.  It  is  true,  tl<at  at  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
writer  of  these  memoranda,  Colonel  Trumbull  was  in  London.  He  had  repaired 
thither  to  study  the  divine  art  which  he  has  so  long  and  successfully  cultivated,  under 
the  instruction  of  his  countryman,  West,  and  with  the  tacit  permission  of  the  Bri- 
liih  minislsrs.  Owing,  however,  to  the  intrigues  of  some  of  tho  American  loyalists 
in  London,  who  bated  him'  bitteriy,  he  was  arrested  in  London  during  the  Autumn 
of  1780,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  committed  to  the  common  prison.  He  had  a 
narrow  escape,  especially  as  great  exasperation  was  kindled  by  the  execution  of 
Andrft,  and  it  was  hoped  that  an  offset  might  be  made  in  the  person  of  the  son  of 
a  Tsbei  Governor.  West  interceded  with  the  King,  and  Trumbull  was  liberated. 
Colonel  Trambuirs  Memoirs,  which  are  in  course  of  preparalioa,  will  contain  an 
intsiestiog  aocoont  of  this  afiir,  which  was  most  dis^aoeful  to  those  who  com- 
passed hu  arrest.— ^MAor. 
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1. 

A  Fisx  fortress  is  our  God,  a  good  defence  and  weapon : 
He  helps  us  free  from  all  our  troubles  which  hare  now  befallen  us. 
The  old  evil  enemy,  he  is  now  seriously  going  to  work ; 
Great  power  and  much  cunning  are  his  cruel  equipments, 
There  is  none  like  him  on  the  earth. 

2. 
With  our  own  strength  nothing  can  be  done,  we  are  very  soon  lost : 
For  us  the  right  man  \a  fighting,  whom  God  himself  has  duMwn. 
Do  you  ask,  who  he  is  ?     His  name  is  Jesus  Christ, 
The  Lord  Jehovah,  and  there  is  no  other  God ; 
He  must  hold  the  field. 

3. 
And  if  the  world  were  full  of  devils,  ready  to  devour  us. 
We  are  by  no  means  much  afraid,  for  finally  we  must  overcome 
The  prince  of  this  world,  however  badly  he  may  behave, 
He  cannot  injure  us,  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  is  judge ; 
A  little  word  can  lay  him  low. 

4. 
That  word  they  shall  BoSer  to  remain,  and  not  to  be  thanked  fer 

either : 
He  is  with  us  in  the  field,  with  his  Spirit  and  his  gifts. 
If  they  take  from  us  body,  property,  honor,  child  and  wife. 
Let  them  all  be  taken  away,  they  have  yet  no  gain  from  it. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  must  remain  to  us. 

[The  above  is  from  a  hymn  book  A,  D.  1741.    In  one  printed  in  IBM,  and  aoir 
m  ose  in  Pennsylvania,  the  ibUowing  is  added :] 

5. 
Praise,  honor  and  glory  to  the  Highest  God,  the  Father  of  all 

Mercy. 
Who  has  given  us  out  of  love  His  Son,  for  the  sake  of  our  defects^ 
Together  with  the 'Holy  Spirit.     He  calls  us  to  theElingdora : 
He  takes  away  firom  us  our  sins,  and  shows  us  the  way  to  beaven ; 
May  He  joyfully  aid  us.    Amen. 


▲FvaHoiz.  Tii 


No.  IV. 

[Rbfbbbkcb  fsom  Paob  167.] 

Cohnd  €km9mHjre$  Addres$  to  the  late  9d  New^Tork  RegtmefA. 

[Reginiental  Orders.] 

'« Saratoga^  Dec.  80th,  1780. 

^Thb  Colonel  being  by  the  new  arrangement  necessitated  to  quit 
the  command  of  his  regiment,  and  intending  to  leave  this  post  on  the 
morrow,  returns  his  sincerest  thanks  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  whom 
he  has  had  the  honor  to  command,  for  the  alacrity,  cheerfulness,  and 
zeal,  which  it  affords  him  peculiar  satisfaction  to  declare  they  hare 
so  frequently  evinced  in  the  execution  of  those  duties  which  their 
stations  required  them  to  discharge,  and  for  their  attention  to  his 
orders,  which,  as  it  ever  merited,  always  had  his  warmest  approba- 
tion. 

**  Though  he  confesses  that  it  is  with  some  degree  of  pain  he  reflects 

that  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  is  dissolved,  he  will  endeavor 
to  submit  without  repining  to  a  circumstance  which,  though  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  wound  his  feelings,  his  fellow-citizens  who  form 
the  councils  of  the  states  have  declared  would  be  promotive  of  the 
public  weal. 

*<  In  whatever  situation  of  life  he  may  be  placed,  he  will  always 
with  pleasure  cherish  the  remembrance  of  those  deserving  men  who 
have  with  him  been  sharers  of  almost  every  hardship  incident  to  a 
military  life.  As  he  will  now  probably  return  to  that  class  of  citi- 
zens whence  his  country's  service  at  an  early  period  of  the  war 
drew  him,  he  cordially  wishes  the  day  may  not  be  very  remote  when 
a  happy  peace  will  put  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  blessings 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  have  nobly  endured  every  incon- 
venience and  braved  many  dangers. 

•*  P.  Gansbvoobt." 


An  Addreee  to  CoUmd  Peter  Ganeeeoortf  hy  the  Oficere  of  hie  Regu 
meni,  on  hie  retiring  from  eermce^  t»  eoneequeneeof  the  new  ar^ 
rongemenit  ordered  hy  Congreee. 

«<  Saratoga^  Dee.  81,  1780. 

«*  Permit  us,  who  are  now  with  reluctance  separated  from  your 
coawMUid,  and  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  we  frequently  ezpe* 
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rienced  therefrom,  to  declare  our  sentiments  with  a  wannth  of  affec- 
tion and  gratitude,  inspired  by  a  consciousness  of  your  unwearied 
attention  to  the  welfare,  honor,  and  prosperity  of  the  Third  New- 
York  Regiment,  while  it  was  honored  by  your  command. 

M  We  should  have  been  peculiarly  happy  in  your  continuance  with 
us.  From  our  long  experience  of  your  invariable  attachment  to  the 
service  of  our  country,  your  known  and  approved  abilities,  and  that 
affable  and  gentlemanlike  deportment  by  which  (permit  us  to  say) 
you  have  so  endeared  yourself  to  officers  and  soldiers,  that  we  can- 
not but  consider  the  separation  as  a  great  misfortune. 

^Although  your  return  to  the  class  of  citizens  from  wbenoe 
our  country's  cause,  at  an  early  period,  called  you,  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter  of  choice  in  you,  nor  by  any  means  agreeable  to  us ;  yet  it  can- 
not but  be  pleasing  to  know  that  you  retire  with  the  sincerest  affec- 
tion, and  most  cordial  esteem  and  regards  of  the  officers  and  men 
you  have  commanded. 

**  We  are,  with  the  utmost  respect, 

«Sir, 
**  Tour  most  humble  servants, 

Jas.  Rosbkrars,  Major,  B.  Booardus,  Lieutenant, 

Conn's.  T.  Gansbn,  Captain,  J.  Baolet  do. 

J.  Greoo,  do.  Chrs.  Hattok,       do. 

Lrokard  Bleskbr,       do.  W.  Maoee,  do. 

Geo.  Sttez,  do.  Prentice  Bowsk,  do. 

Heurt  Tibboitt,  do.  Sahl.  Lewis,  do. 

HoffLOKB  Woodruff,  Surgeon,  John  Eluot,  Surgeon's  Matei  • 

J.  Van  Rbn89bi«aer,  Paymaster,  Benj.  Hrrbin«,  Ensign, 

Dovw  T.  FoNDAT,  Ensign,  Gbrrit  LANHnro,    do. 


No.V. 

[Rbfbrencb  frok  Paob  236.] 

Ai  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inkabikmts  of  the  Mohauk  Dislrici^  in 
Tryon  County,  Colonel  Joseph  Throop  tn  the  Chaxr^ 

Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try, relating  to  its  situation,  and  the  numbers  that  joined  the  enemy 
from  among  us,  whose  brutal  barbarities  in  their  frequent  visits  to 
their  old  neighbours,  are  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate  ; 

They  have  murdered  the  peaceful  husbandman  and  his  lovely  boys 
about  him,  unarmed  and  defenceless  in  the  field.  They  have,  with 
a  malicious  pleasure,  butchered  the  aged  and  infirm ;  they  have  wan- 


APPBNDIZ.  IX 

toaly  flportad  with  the  lives  of  helpleee  women  and  children ;  nam- 
here  thej  have  eealped  alive,  shut  them  up  in  their  houses,  and  burnt 
them  to  death.  Several  children^  by  the  vigilance  of  their  friends, 
have  been  snatched  from  flamiog  buildings ;  and,  thougli  tomahawked 
and  scalped,  are  still  living  among  us ;  tbey  have  made  more  than 
three  hundred  widows,  and  above  two  thousand  orphans  io  this  coun. 
ty ;  they  have  killed  thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  that  rotted  in 
the  field ;  they  have  burnt  more  than  two  millions  of  bushels  of  grain, 
many  hundreds  of  buildings,  and  vast  stores  of  forage;  and  now 
these  merciless  fiends  are  creeping  in  among  us  again,  to  claim  the 
privilege  of  fellow.citicens  and  demand  a  restitution  of  their  for- 
feited  estates ;  but  can  tbey  leave  their  infernal  tempers  behind  them, 
and  be  safe  or  peaceable  neighbors  1  Or  can  the  disconsolate  widow 
and  the  bereaved  mother  reconcile  her  tender  feelings  to  a  free  and 
cheerful  neighborhood  with  those  who  so  inhumanly  made  her  such  ? 
impoisiNe  !  It  is  contrary  to  nature,  the  first  principle  of  which  is 
self-preservation :  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  especially 
that  nation,  which,  for  numberless  reasons,  we  should  be  thought  to 
pattern  after.  Since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the 
British  throne,  five  hundred  and  twenty  peerages  in  Scotland  have 
been  sunk,  the  Peers  executed  or  fled,  and  their  estates  confiscated 
to  the  crown,  for  adhering  to  their  former  administration  after  a 
new  one  was  established  by  law.  It  is  contrary  to  the  eternal  rule 
of  reason  and  rectitude.  If  Britain  employed  them,  let  Britain  pay 
them !     We  will  not. 

Therefore,  Rucined  wumimaudy^  that  all  those  who  have  gone 
off  to  the  enemy,  or  have  been  banished  by  any  law  of  this  state,  or 
those  who  we  shall  find  tarried  as  spies  or  tools  of  the  enemy,  and 
encouraged  and  harbored  those  who  went  away,  shall  not  live  in 
this  district  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  and  as  for  those  who  have 
washed  their  laces  firom  Indian  paint,  and  their  bands  from  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  our  dear  ones,  and  have  returned  either  openly  or 
covertly,  we  hereby  warn  them  to  leave  this  district  before  the  twen- 
tieth  of  Jane  next,  or  they  may  expect  to  feel  the  just  resentment  of 
an  injured  and  determined  people. 

We  likewise  unanimously  desire  our  brethren  in  the  other  districts 
in  this  county  to  join  with  us,  to  instruct  our  representatives  not  to 
consent  to  the  repealing  any  laws  made  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
against  trsnton  or  confiscation  of  traitors'  estates ;  or  to  pasbiog  any 
new  acts  for  the  return  or  restitution  of  Tories. 

By  order  of  the  Meeting, 

JKof  ^  1788»  JosiAH  Thboopi  Chainnatt. 


X  APrSHDIZ. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  Canajoharie 
District,  in  the  County  of  Tryon,  held  at  Port  Plain  in  the  same 
district,  on  Saturday  the  7th  day  of  June,  1788,  the  following  re- 
solves were  unanimously  entered  into.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel 
Clyde  in  the  Chair : 

Whereoit  In  the  course  of  the  late  war,  laige  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  county,  lost  ta  every  sense  of  the  duty  they  owed 
their  country,  have  joined  the  enemies  of  this  state,  and  have,  in 
conjunction  with  the  British  troops,  waged  war  on  the  people  of  this 
state ;  while  others,  more  abandoned,  have  remained  among  us,  and 
have  harbored,  aided,  assisted,  and  victualled  the  said  Britidi  troops 
and  their  adherents ;  and  by  their  example  and  influence  have  en- 
couraged many  to  desert  the  service  of  their  country,  and  by  insults 
and  threats  have  discouraged  the  virtuous  citizens,  thereby  induc- 
ing a  number  to  abandon  their  estates  and  the  defence  of  their  coun* 
try :  and  whereas^  the  County  of  Tryon  hath,  in  an  especial  manner, 
been  exposed  to  the  continued  inroads  and  incursions  of  the  enemy, 
in  which  inroads  and  incursions  the  most  cruel  murders,  robberies^ 
and  depredations  have  been  committed  that  ever  yet  happened  in 
this  or  any  other  country ;  neither  sex  nor  age  being  spared,  inso- 
much that  the  most  aged  people  of  each  sex,  and  infonts  at  their 
mothers'  breasts,  have  inhumanly  been  butchered ;  our  buildings  (the 
edifices  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  not  excepted)  have 
been  reduced  to  ashes ;  our  property  destroyed  and  carried  away ; 
our  people  carried  through  a  far  and  distant  wilderness,  into  cap- 
tivity among  savages  (the  dear  and  faithfiil  allies  of  the  merciful  and 
humane  British !)  where  very  many  still  remain,  and  have  by  ill 
usage  been  forced  to  enter  into  their  service. 

And  whereoBf  Through  the  blessings  of  God  and  the  smiks  of  in- 
dulgent Providence^  the  war  has  happily  terminated,  and  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  United  States  firmly  established : 

AndwhereaSf  It  is  contrary  to  the  interestsof  tiiis  county,  as  well 
as  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  that  those  persons  who  have^ 
through  the  course  of  an  eight  years'  cruel  war,  been  contiiiually  aid- 
ing and  assisting  the  British  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  fieedomof 
America,  should  now  be  permitted  to  return  to,  or  remain  in  this 
county,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  those  free  governments  estaUisb- 
ed  at  the  expense  of  our  blood  and  treasure,  and  which  they,  by  every 
unwarrantable  means,  have  been  constantly  laboring  to  destroy, 

ReMlvedf  That  we  will  not  suffer  or  permit  any  person  or  per- 
sons ^diatever,  who  have  during  the  course  of  the  late  war  joined 
the  enemy  of  this  sftatOy  or  such  person  or  per8<»is  remaining 


hb,  and  who  have  any  ways  aided,  aaaisted,  netaalled,  or  harbored 
the  enemy,  or  such  as  have  corresponded  with  them,  to  return  to,  or 
remain  in  this  district. 

Retchedf  That  all  other  persons  oT  disaffected  or  equivocal  cha. 
racter,  who  have  by  their  examples,  insults,  and  threatenings,  occa- 
sioned any  desertions  to  the  enemy,  or  have  induced  any  of  the  vir- 
tuous citizens  of  this  county  to  abandon  their  habitations,  whereby 
they  were  brought  to  poverty  and  distress.  And  all  such  as  during 
the  late  war  have  been  deemed  dangerous,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  in  this  district,  or  to  return  to  it. 

Resoivedf  That  all  such  persons  now  remaining  in  this  district, 
and  comprehended  in  either  of  the  above  resolutions,  shidl  depart 
the  same  within  one  month  afler  the  publication  of  this. 

Resohedf  That  no  person  or  persons,  of  any  denominations  what, 
ever,  shall  be  suffered  to  come  and  reside  in  this  district,  unless 
such  person  or  persons  shall  bring  with  them  sufficient  vouchers  of 
their  moral  characters,  and  of  their  full,  entire,  and  unequivocal 
attachment  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  we  will,  and  hereby  do  associate,  under  all  the  ties 
held  sacred  among  men  and  Christians,  to  stand  to,  abide  by,  and 
carry  into  full  effoct  and  execution,  all  and  every  the  foregoing  reeo 
lutions. 

Resolved,  That  this  district  does  hereby  instruct  the  members  in 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  this  state  from  this  county,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  to  oppose  the  return  of  all  such  person  or  persons 
who  are  comprehended  within  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  above 
resolutions. 

Ordered,  That  the  preceding  votes  and  proceedings  of  this  dis- 
trict be  signed  by  the  Chairman,  and  published  in  the  New-Tork 

Gazetteer. 

SavusXi  Cltbb,  Chairman. 


No.  VI. 
[RxraBsifca  moK  Pags  388.] 

<<  At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
June  6th,  1789 — 

«« Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Corporation  be  presented  to  Co- 
lonel  Joseph  Brant,  Chief  of  the  Mohawk  Nation,  for  his  polite 
attention  to  this  University,  in  his  kind  donation  to  its  library  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the 


Gofpd  of  Marie,  trtMlated  into  the  Mohawk  laagoaga,  and  a  Prfi 

in  the  aaine  language. 

«« Attest,  JoMPH  WiLiann,  Premdm.' 


No.  VII. 

[Refesbncb  frok  Paok  812.] 

SAINCLAIRE'S  DEFEAT. 
'TwAS  November  the  fourth,  in  year  of  ninety^n6» 
We  had  a  sore  engagement  near  to  Fort  Jefferson ; 
Smdaire,  was  our  commander,  which  may  remembered  bOf 
For  there  we  lefl  nine  hundred  men  in  t'  West'n  Ter'tory. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Quebec,  where  many  a  hero  fell, 
Likewise  at  Long  Island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tell,) 
But  such  a  dreadful  carnage  may  I  never  see  again 
As  hap'ned  near  St.  Mary's  upon  the  river  plain. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  were  overpowered  and  driven  from  the  lawn : 
They  killed  Major  Chddham,  JLeotsi,  and  Brigg$  likewissb 
And  horrid  yell  of  savages  resounded  thro'  the  skies. 

Major  Butler  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire ; 
His  manly  bosom  swell'd  with  rage  when  forc'd  to  retire; 
And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  see, 
Exclaimed,  "  Ye  hounds  of  hell,  O !  revenged  I  will  be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  Bttffer  found 
Himself  so  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground : 
•<  My  God !"  says  he,  **  what  shall  we  do ;  we're  wounded  every  man 
Go,  charge  them,  valiant  heroes,  and  beat  them  if  you  can." 

He  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  there  resigned  his  breath, 
And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sunk  in  the  arms  ot  dtfath ; 
When  blessed  angels  did  await,  his  spirit  to  convey ; 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  he  quickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charged  again  with  courage  firm,  but  aoon  again  gave  groond, 
The  war-whoop  then  re.doubled,  as  did  the  foes  around ; 
They  killed  Major  Ferguwih  which  caused  bis  men  to  cry, 
**  Oar  only  oa&ty  is  in  flight,  or  fighting  hem  to  die.^ 


A^raNvu*  xiii 

•  Stand  to  jour  guns,"  sayp  valiant  Fordt  **  let^s  die  upon  them  thera^ 
Before  we  let  the  aav'ges  know  we  ever  habored  feiir.'* 
Our  cannon  balls  exhausted,  and  artillery-men  all  slain. 
Obliged  were  our  musket-men  the  en 'my  to  sustain. 

Tet  three  hours  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  wereforcM  to  yield. 
When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretched  upon  the  field. 
Says  Colonel  Gihson  to  his  men,  **  My  boys,  be  not  dismayed, 
Fm  sure  that  true  Virginians  wore  never  yet  afraid. 

**Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  gain  the 

field :" 
With  that  he  got  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yield. 
Says  Major  Clarke  *'My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  logger  stand,  , 
We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can." 

The  word  *  Retreat'  being  past  around.  therc»  was  a  dismal  cry 
Then  heltei;-skelter  through  the  woods*  like  wolves  and  sheep  tfaejr 

fly ;  ^ 

This  welKappointed  army,  who,  but  a  day  before,  * 

Defied  and  braved  all  dangcfr,  had  like  a  cloud  pass'd  o'er. 

Ala^!  the  dying  and  wounded,  how  dreadful  was  the  thought. 
To  the  tomahawk  and  sealping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought ; 
Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  that  day, 
Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  aflrav 

To  mention  our  brave  efikers  is  what  I  wish  to  do ; 

No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  fought  nK>re  bravoi  or  with  more  courage  true. 

To  Captaio  Bradford  I  belonged,  in  his  artillery ; 

He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 


No.  VIII. 

[Abfbbsticb  raox  Pagb  814..] 

iVorfOfias  of  the  CapihUy  and  Suferingg  of  Massy  Harhisfm.  in  the 

Spring  of  1792,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  PiUsburgh^  to* 

gether  with  the  Murder  of  her  ehildren^  her  own  Escape^  4*c. 

Ok  the  return  of  my  husband  from  General  St.  Clair's  drfeat,  men. 

tioned  in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  on  his  recovery  from  the  wound  he 

received  in  the  battle,  he  was  made  a  spy,  and  ordered  to  the  woods 

OB  duty,  about  the  a^d  of  March,  1793.     The  appointment  of  spi^^ 

TOU  Ok  70 


« 

to  watch  th«  moTementfl  of  the  ntr^^eB  was  m  coiMcimnt  with  the 
deatres  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  frontier  now  resam- 
•d  the  appearance  of  quiet  and  confidence*  Those  who  had  for 
nearly  a  year  been  huddled  together  in  the  Uock-house  were  scat- 
tered  to  their  own  habitations,  and  began  the  cultivntion  of  their 
farms.  The  spies  saw  nothing  to  alarm  theniv  or  to  induce  them  to 
apprehend  danger,  till  the  fatal  morning  of  my  captivity.  Thc*y 
repeatedly  came  to  our  house,  to  receive  refreshments  and  to  lodge. 
On  the  l*^th  of  May,  my  husband,  with  Captain  Guthrie  and  other 
spiest  came  home  about  dark,  and  wanted  supper ;  to  procure  which 
I  requested  one  of  the  spies  to  accompany  me  to  the  spring  and 
spring-house,  and  Mr.  William  Maxwell  complied  with  my  request. 
While  he  was  at  the  spring  and  Rpring-house,  we  both  distinctly 
heard  a  sound  like  the  bleating  of  a  lamb  or  fawn*  This  greatly 
alarmed  us,  and  induced  us  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  tiKo  the  house. 
Whether  this  was  an  Indian  dceoy,  or  a  warning  of  what  I  was  to 
jNMs  through,  (  am  unable  to  determine.  But  from  this  time  and 
circumstance,  I  i>ecame  considerably  alarmed,  and  untreated  my  hus- 
band tS  remove  me  to  some  more  secure  place  from  Indian  cruellies. 
But  Providence  had  designed  that  I  should  become  a  victim  to  their 
rage,  and  that  mercy  should  be  made  manifest  in  my  deliverance. 

On  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  May,  two  of  the  spies,  Mr.  John 
Davis  and  Mr.  Sutton,  came  to  lodge  at  our  house,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d,  at  day-break,  when  the  horn  blew  at  the  b1ock-house« 
wliich  was  within  sight  of  our  house,  and  distant  about  two  hundred 
yards,  the  two  men  got  op  and  went  out.  I  was  also  awake,  and  saw 
the  door  open,  and  thought,  when  I  was  taken  prisoner,  th  it  the 
scouts  had  left  it  open.  I  intended  to  rise  immediatoty  ;  hot  having 
a  child  at  the  breast,  and  it  being  awakened.  I  lay  with  it  at  the 
breast  to  get  it  to  sleep  again,  and  accidently  fell  asleep  myself. 

The  spies  have  since  informed  me  that  they  returned  to  the  house 
again,  and  found  that  I  was  sleeping ;  that  they  softly  fastened  the 
door,  and  went  immediately  to  the  block-house  ;  and  those  who  ex- 
amined the  house  aAer,  the  scene  was  over,  say  both  doors  bad  the 
appearance  of  being  broken  open. 

The  first  thing  I  knew  from  falling  asleep,  was  the  Indians  pullisg 
roe  out  of  the  bed  by  my  feet.  1  then  looked  up,  and  saw  the  house 
full  of  Indians,  every  one  having  his  gun  in  hisleA  hand  and  toma- 
hawk in  his  right.  Beholding  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  I 
was,  T  immediately  jumped  to  the  fioor  on  my  feet,  with  the  young- 
child  in  my  arms.  I  then  took  a  petticoat  to  put  on,  having  only 
Hie  one  in  which  I  slept ;  but  the  Indians  took  it  from  me,  and  as 
many  aa  I  ^attemp^d  to  put  on  they  succeeded  in  taking  from  me. 


99  that  I  had  to  go  just  as  I  had  been  iri  bed.  While  I  was  strujg^- 
gling  with  some  of  the  savages  for  clothing,  others  of  them  went  and 
took  the  two  ehildren  out  of  another  bed,  and  immediately  took  the 
two  (bather  beds  to  the  door  and  emptied  them.  The  savages  imme- 
diately  began  their  work  of  plunder  and  devastation.  What  they 
were  unable  to  carry  with  them,  they  destroyed.  While  they  were 
at  their  work  I  made  to  the  door,  and  succeeded  in  getting  out,  with 
one  child  tn  my  arms. and  another  by  my  side;  but  the  other  little 
boy  was  so  much  displeased  by  being  so  early  disturbed  in  the  morn* 
iog*  that  he  would  not  come  to  the  door. 

When  I  got  out,  t  saw  Mr.  Wolf,  one  cf  the  soldiers,  going  to  the 
spring  for  water,  and  beheld  two  or  three  of  the  savages  attempting 
to  get  between  him  and  the  bIock»house  ;  but  ^fr.  Wolf  was  uncon. 
seious  of  his  danger,  for  the  savages  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  I 
then  gave  a  terrific  screaro»  by  which  means  Mr.  Wolf  discovered 
his  danger,  and  started  to  run  for  the  block-house:  seven  or  eij^ht 
Indians  fired  at  him,  but  the  only  injury  be  received  was  a  bullet  in 
his  arm,  which  broke  it.  He  succeeded  in  making  hi^  escafie  to  the 
bloek*house.  When  I  raised  the  alarm,  one  of  the  Indians  came  up 
to  me  with  his  tomahawk,  as  though  about  to  take  my  life  ;  a  second 
came  and  placed  his  hand  before  my  mouth,  and  told  me  to  hush, 
when  a  third  came  with  a  lifted  tomahawk,  and  attempted  to  give 
me  a  blow;  but  the  first  that  came  raised  his  tomahawk  and  averted 
Che  blow»  and  claimed  me  as  his  squaw. 

The  Commissary,  with  his  waiter,  slept  in  the  store-house  near 
the  block-hoase ;  and  upon  hearing  the^  report  of  the  guns,  came  to 
the  door  to  see  what  was  the  matter«  and  beholding  the  danger  he 
was  in  made  his  escape  to  the  block-house,  but  not  without  being 
discovered  by  the.Indhins,  several  of  whom  fired  at  him,  and  one  of 
the  bullets  went  through  his  handkerchief,  which  was  tied  about  his 
fceadf  and  took  ofi*  some  of  his  hair.  The  handkerchief,  with  seve- 
ral bullet  holes  in  it,  he  afterward  gave  to  me. 

The  waiter,  on  coming  to  the  door,  was  met  by  the  Indians,  who 
{red  upon  him,  and  he  received  two  bullets  through  the  body  and 
fell  dead  by  the  door.  The  savages  then  set  up  one  of  their  tremen- 
Iqus  and  terrifying  yells,  and  pu:<hed  forward,  and  attempted  to  scalp 
the  man  they  had  killed ;  but  they  were  prevented  from  executing 
their  diabolical  purpose  by  the  heavy  fire  which  was  kept  up  through 
the  port-holes  from  the  block-house. 

In  thi^  scene  of  horror  and  alarniv  I  began  to  meditate  an  escape, 
and  for  Chat  purpose  I  attempted  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  In- 
diana from  mey  and  to  fix  it  on  the  block-house ;  and  thought  if  I 
could  suceee  J  ia  thii^  I  would  xotreat  to  a  lubterranoan  rock  With 


which  I  was  acquainted*  which  was  in  the  ran  near  where  we  were. 
For  this  purpose  I  began  to  converse  with  srime  of  thow  who  were 
near  me  respecting  the  strength  of  the  block-house,  the  number  of 
men  in  it,  &c.,  and  being  informed  that  there  were  forty  men  th<>re, 
and  that  they  were  excellent  marksmen,  Ibey  immediately  canoe  to 
the  determination  to  retreat,  and  for  this  purpose  they  ran  to  those 
who  were  besieging  the  block-house,  and  brought  them  away.  They 
then  began  to  flog  me  with  their  wiping  sticks  and  to  order  me  along. 
Thus  what  I  intcAded  as  the  mt^ans  of  my  escape,  was  the  means  of 
accelerating  my  departure  in  the  hands  of  the  sayages.  But  it  waa 
no  doubt  ordered  by  a  kind  Providence,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fort  and  the  inhabitants  in  it ;  for  when  the  savages  gave  up  the 
,  attack  and  retreated,  some  of  the  men  in  the  hottse  had  the  last  load 
of  ammunition  in  their  guns,  and  there  wan  no  possibility  of  procur* 
ing  any  more,  for  it  was  all  fastened  up  in  the  store*house,  which 
was  inaccessiole. 

The  Indians,  when  they  had  flogged  me  away  along  with  them,  took 
my  oldest  boy,  a  lad  about  Ave  years  of  age,  along  with  tliem,  for  be 
was  still  at  the  door  by  my  side.  My  middle  little  boy,  who  was  about 
three  years  of  age,  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  situation  by  the  fire 
in  the  house,  and  was  crying  bitterly  to  me  not  to  go,  and  making 
bitter  complaints  of  the  depredations  of  the  savages. 

But  these  monsters  were  not  willing  to  let  the  child  remain  behind 
them:  they  took  him  by  the  hand  to  drag  him  along  with  them,  but 
he  was  so  very  unwilling  to  go,  and  made  such  a  noise  by  crying, 
that  they  took  him  up  by  the  feet  and  dashed  his  brains  out  against 
the  threshold  of  the  door.  They  then  scalped  and  stabbed  him,  and 
left  him  fo.*  dead.  When  I  witnessed  thi^  inhuman  butchery  of  my 
own  child,  I  gave  a  most  indescribable  and  terrific  scream,  and  felt 
a  dimness  come  over  my  eyes  next  to  blindness,  and  my  senses  were 
nearly  gone.  The  savages  then  gave  me  a  blow  across  my  head 
and  face,  and  brought  me  to  my  sight  and  recollection  again.  During 
the  whole  of  this  agonizing  scene  I  kept  my  infant  in  my  arms. 

As  soon  as  their  murder  was  effected,  they  marched  me  along  to 
the  top  of  the  hank,  about  forty  or  sixty  rods,  and  there  they  stop- 
ped  and  divided  the  plunder  which  they  had  taken  from  our  house; 
and  here  I  counted  tneir  number,  and  found  them  to  be  thirty-twOt 
two  of  whom  were  white  men  paint(!d  as  Indians. 

Several  of  the  Indians  could  apeak  English  well.  I  knew  several 
of  them  well,  having  seen  them  go  up  and  dowp  the  Alleghany 
river.  I  knew  two  of  them  io  be  from  the  Seneca  tribe  of  In- 
dians, and  two  of  them  Munsees ;  for  they  had  called  at  the  ahop  to 
gat  thttr  guns  repaired,  and  I  saw  them  there. 


We  went  from  this  place  about  forty  rods,  and  they  then  caught 
my  uncle,  John  Curriers  horses,  and  two  ofthem,  into  whose  custody 
I  was  put,  started  with  me  on  the  horses,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Kis- 
kiminetas,  and  the  rest  ofthem  went  off  toward  Puckety.  When  they 
came  to  the  hank  that  descended  toward  the  Alleghany,  the  bank  was 
so 'Very  steep,  and  there  appeared  so  much  danger  in  descending  it 
on  horseback,  that  I  threw  myself  off  the  horse  in  opposition  to  the 
will  and  command  of  the  savages. 

My  horse  descended  without  falling,  but  the  one  on  which  the  In* 
dian  rode  who  had  my  little  boy,  in  descending,  fell,  and  rolled  over 
repeatedly;  and  my  little  boy  fell  back  over  the  horse,  but  was  not 
materially  injured.  He  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  Indians,  and  we 
got  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  had  secreted  some  bark  ca- 
noes under  the  rocks,  opposite  to  the  island  that  lies  between  the 
Kiskiminetas  and  Buffalo*  They  attempted  in  vain  to  make  the 
horses  take  the  river.  At'ter  trying  some  time  to  effect  this,  they  lefl 
the  horses  behind  them,  and  took  us  in  one  of  the  canoes  to  the  p6iat 
of  the  islahd,  and  there  they  lef^  the  canoe. 

Here  I  beheld  another  hard  scene*  for  as  soon  as  we  landed,  roy 
little  boy,  who  was  still  mourning  and  lamenting  about  his  little 
bruther,  and  who  complained  that  he  was  injured  by  the  fall  in  de- 
scending the  bank>  was  murdered. 

One  of  the  Indians  ordered  me  along,  probably  that  I  should  not 
see  the  horrid  deed  about  to  be  perpetrated.  The  other  then  took 
his  tomaliawk  from  his  side,  and  with  this  instrument  of  death  killed 
and  scalped  him.  When  I  beheld  this  second  scene  of  inhuman 
butchery,  I  fell  to  the  ground  senseless,  with  my  infant  in  my  arms, 
it  being  under,  and  its  little  hands  in  the  hair  of  my  head.  How 
long  I  remained  in  this  state  of  insensibility,  I  know  not. 

The  first  thing  I  remember  was  my  raising  my  head  from  the 
ground,  and  my  feeling  myself  exceedingly  overcome  with  sleep.     I 

•ft 

cast  my  eyes  around,  and  saw  the  scalp  of  my  dear  little  boy,  fre^h 
bleeding  from  his  head,  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  savages,  and  simk 
down  to  the  earth  again  upon  my  infant  child.  The  first  thing  I 
remember  after  witnessing  this  spectacle  of  wo,  was  the  severe  blows 
I  was  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the  savages,  though  at  that  time 
I  was  unconscious  of  the  injury  I  was  sustaining.  After  a  se- 
vere casligation,  they  assisted  me  in  getting  up,  and  supported  me 
when  up. 

Here  I  cannot  help  contemplating  the  peculiar  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  in  my  behalf.  How  easily  might  they  have  mur- 
dered me !  What  a  wonder  their  cruelty  did  not  lead  them  to  effect 
it !    But,  instead  of  this,  the  scalp  of  my  boy  was  hid  from  my  view. 


uid,  ill  order  to  bring  me  to  my  eenses  agaiiiy  they  took  me  beok  to 
the  river  and  led  roe  in  knee  deep  $  this  had  ite  intended  efiect.  Bat 
^  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.'* 

We  now  proceeded  on  our  journey  by  croesing  the  island*  and 
coming  to  a  shallow  place  where  we  could  wade  out,  and  so  arrive 
to  the  Indian  side  of  the  country.  Here  they  pushed  me  in  the 
river  before  them,  and  had  to  conduct  me  througli  it.  The  water 
was  up  to  my  breast,  but  I  suspended  my  child  above  the  water,  aad| 
through  the  assistance  of  the  savages,  got  safely  out. 

From  thence  we  rapidly  proceeded  forward,  and  came  to  Big  Buf. 
falo ;  here  the  stream  was  very  rapid,  and  the  Indians  had  sgain  to 
assist  me.  When  we  had  crossed  this  creek,  we  made  a  straight 
course  to  the  Connequenessing  creek,  the  very  place  where  Butler 
now  stands ;  and  from  thence  we  travelled  five  or  six  miles  to  Little 
Buffalo,  and  crossed  it  at  the  very  place  where  Mr.  B.  Server's  mill 
now  stands,  and  ascended  the  hill. 

I  now  felt  weary  of  my  life,  and  had  a  full  determination  tomahs 
the  savages  kill  me,  thinking  that  death  would  be  exceedingly  wel 
come  when  compared  with  the  fatigue,  cruelties,  and  miseries  I  bad 
the  prospect  of  enduring.  To  have  my  purpose  efiected,  I  stood 
still,  one  of  the  savages  being  before  me  and  the  other  walking  on 
behind  me,  and  I  took  from  off  my  shoulder,  a  large  powder  horn 
they  made  me  carry,  in  addition  to  my  child,  who  was  one  year  and 
four  days  old.  I  threw  the  horn  on  the  ground,  closed  my  ey^  and 
expected  every  moment  to  feel  the  deadly  tomahawks  But  to  my  sur- 
prise the  Indians  took  it  up,  cursed  me  bitterly,  and  put  it  on  my 
shoulder  again.  I  took  it  off  the  second  time*  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  and  again  closed  my  eyes  with  the  assurance  that  I  should 
meet  death ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  savages  again  took  up  the  horut 
and  with  an  indignant,  frightful  countenance,  came  and  placed 
it  on  again.  I  took  it  off  the  third  time,  and  was  determined  to 
effect  it ;  and  therefore  threw  it  as  far  aS  I  was  able  from  me,  over 
the  rocks.  The  savage  immediately  went  after  it,  while  the  one  who 
had  claimed  me  as  his  squaw,  and  who  had  stood  and  witnessed  the 
transaction,  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  '*  well  done,  I  did  right,  and  waa 
**  a  good  squaw,  and  that  the  other  was  a  lazy  kon  of  a  b— h  ;  he  might 
**  carry  it  himself."  I  cannot  now  sufficiently  admire  the  indulgent 
care  of  a  gracious  God,  that  at  this  moment  preserved  me  amidst  so 
many  temptations  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 

The  savages  now  changed  their  position,  and  the  one  who  claimed 
me  as  his  squaw  went  behind.  This  movement,  I  believe,  was  to 
prevent  the  other  from  doing  me  any  injury  ;  and  we  went  on  till  we 
struck  the  Connequenessing  at  the  Salt  Lick,  about  two  milea  abofie 


Af  vaifMx.  sit 

Butler,  where  wiis  an  Indian  camp,  where  we  arrived  a  little  bq* 
fore  dark,  having  no  refreahrnent  during  the  day* 

Ti  e  eainp  was  made  of  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  sloping,  and 
covered  with  chesnut  bark,  and  appeared  sufficiently  long  for  fifty 
men.  The  canip  appeared  to  have  been  occupied  for  some  time ;  it 
was  very  much  beaten,  and  large  beaten  paths  went  out  from  it  in 
different  directions. 

Tliat  night  they  took  me  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  camp, 
lip  a  run,  into  a  large- dark  bottom,  where  they  cut  the  brush  in  a 
thicket,  and  placed  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  permitted  me  to  sit 
down  with  my  child.  They  then  pinioned  my  arms  hack,  only  with 
«  little  liberty,  so  that  it  wa^  with  difficulty  that  I  managed  my  child* 
Here,  in  this  dreary  situation,  without  fire  or  refreshment,  having 
an  infant  to  take  care  of  and  my  arms  bound  behind,  me,  and  hav- 
ing a  savnge  on  each  side  of  me  who  had  killed  two  of  my  dear 
children  that  day,  I  had  to  pass  the  first  night  of  my  captivity. 

Te  mothers,  who  have  never  lost  a  child  by  an  inhuman  savage, 
or  endured  the  almost  indescribable  misery  here  related,  may  never- 
theless think  a  little  (though  it  be  but  little)  what  I  endured  ;  and 
hence,  how  you  are  enjoying  sweet  repose  and  the  comforts  of  a 
peaceful  and  well-replenished  habitation,  sympathize  with  me  a  little, 
as  one  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and  civilization. 

But  the  trials  and  dangers  of  the  day  I  had  passed  had  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  nature,  that,  notwithAtnnding  my  unpleasant  situa- 
tion, and  my  deierminalion  to  escape  if  possible,  I  insensibly  iell 
asleep,  and  repeatedly  dreamed  of  my  escape  and  safe  arrival  in 
Pittsburgh,  end  several  things  relating  to  the  town,  of  which  I  knew 
nothing  at  the  time,  lait  found  to  be  true  when  I  arrived  there.  The 
first  night  passed  away,  and  I  found  no  means  of  escape,  for  the 
savages  kept  watch  the  whole  of  the  night,  without  any  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  one  of  them  left  us  to  watch  the  trail  or  psth  we 
liad  come,  to  see  if  any  white  people  were  pursuing  us.  During  the 
vbsenee  of  the  Indian,  who  was  the  one  that  claimed  me,  the  other,  who 
Temained  with  me,  and  who  was  the  murderer  of  my  last  boy,  took 
from  his  bosom  his  scalp,  and  prepared  a  hoop  and  stretched  the 
•calp  upon  it*  l^ose  mothers  who  have  not  seen  tlie  like  done  by 
one  of  the  scalps  of  their  own  children,  (and  (eWf  if  any,  ever  had 
■o  much  misery  to  endure,)  will  be  able  to  form  but  faint  ideas  of 
the  feelings  which  then  harrowed  op  my  soul !  I  meditated  revenge  * 
While  he  was  in  the  very  act,  I  attempted  to  take  his  tomahawk, 
which  hung  by  his  side  and  rested  on  the  ground,  and  had  nearly 
eoeoeeded,  and  was,  as  I  thought,  about  to  give  the  &tal  blow  f  wheB» 
«tei  I  WM Selected. 


The  aaytge  felt  me  at  his  tomahawk  handle^  turned  romid  upon 
me,  cursed  me,  and  told  me  I  was  a  Yank^ ;  thtis  insinuating  he 
understood  my  intention,  and  to  prevent  me  from  doing  so  again, 
faced  me.  My  excuse  to  him  (or  handling  his  tomahawk  was,  that 
my  child  wanted  to  play  with  the  handle  of  it.  Here  again  I  won- 
dered  at  my  merciful  preservation,  for  the  looks  of  the  savage  were 
terrific  in  the  extreme ;  and  these,  I  apprehend,  were  only  an  index 
to  his  heart.     But  God  was  my  preserver. 

The  savage  who  w^ent  upon  the  look-out  in  the  morning  came  back 
ahout  12  o'clock,  and  had  discovered  no  pursuers.  Then  the  one  who 
had  been  guarding  me  went  out  on  the  same  errand.  The  savage  who 
was  now  my  guard  began  to  examine  me  about  the  white  people* 
the  strength  of  the  armies  going  against  them,  dec,  and  boasted 
largely  of  their  achievements  in  the  preceding  fall,  at  the  defeat  of 
General  St.  Clair. 

He  then  examined  into  the  plunder  which  he  had  brought  from 
our  house  the  day  before.  He  found  my  pocket-book  and  money  in 
his  plunder.  There  were  ten  dollars  in  silver,  and  a  half  a  guinea 
in  gold  in  the  book.  During  this  day  they  gave  me  a  piece  of  dry 
venison,  about  the  bulk  of  an  egg,  and  a  piece  about  the  same  size 
the  day  we  were  marching,  for  my  support  and  that  of  my  child ; 
but  owing  to  the  blows  I  had  received  from  them  in  my  jaws,  I  was 
unable  to  eat  a  bit  of  it.     I  broke  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  the  child. 

The  savage  on  the  look-out  returned  about  dark.  This  evening 
(Monday  the  23d,)  they  moved  me  to  auother  station  in  the  same 
valley,  and  secured  me  as  they  did  the  preceding  night.  Thus  I 
found  myself  the  second  night  between  two  liidians,  without  fire  or 
refreshment.  During  this  night  I  was  frequently  asleep,  notwith- 
standing my  unpleasant  situation,  and  as  often  dreamed  of  my  arri- 
Tal  in  Pittsburgh. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  34th,  a  fiock  of  mocking  birds  and 
robins  hoverd  over  us,  as  we  lay  in  our  uncomfortable  bed,  and  sungi 
jind  said,  at  least  to  my  imagination,  that  I  was  to  get  up  and  go 
ofil  As  soon  as  day  broke,  one  of  the  Indians  went  off  again  to 
watch  the  trail,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  he  who  was  left  to 
take  care  of  me,  appeared  to  be  sleeping.  When  I  perceived 
this,  I  lay  still  and  began  to  snore  as  though  asleep,  and  he  fdi 
asleep. 

Then  I  concluded  it  was  time  to  escape.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
injure  him  for  my  child  at  the  breast,  as  I  could  not  effect  any  Chiog 
without  putting  the  child  down,  and  then  it  would  cry^and  give  the 
alarm-;  so  t  contented  myself  with  taking  from  a  pillow-cose  of 
plunder,  taken  from  our  house»  a  short  gown*  handkerGhiaiQ  aid 


TO 

ehild'fl  fivok,  and  w  made  my  escapa ;  the  ami  than  baii^  ahoat  half 
an  hour  high. 

I  took  a  direction  from  homey  at  first,  being  guided  by  the  Urdi 
before  mentioned,  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  Indians,  then  took  over 
the  hill,  and  struck  the  Connequeneesing  creek  about  two  miles  from 
where  I  crossed  it  with  tae  Indians,  and  went  down  the  stream  till 
abodt  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  over  rocks,  precipices*  thorny, 
briars,  &c.,  with  my  bare  feet  and  legs.  I  then  discovered  by  tha 
sun,  and  the  running  of  the  stream,  that  I  was  on  the  wronff  course, 
and  going  fiom,  instead  of  coming  nearer  home«  I  then  changed 
my  course,  ascended  a  hill,  and  sat  down  till  sunset,  and  the  evening 
star  made  its  appearance,  when  I  discovered  the  way  I  should  tmvnl ; 
and  haviag  marked  out  the  direction  I  intended  to  take  the  next 
morning*  I  collected  some  leaves,  made  up  a  bed  and  laid  myself  down 
and  slept,  though  my  feet  being  full  of  thorns,  began  to  be  very  pain, 
ful,  and  I  had  nothing  ^till  to  eat  for  myself  or  child* 

The  next  morning,  (Friday,  25th  of  May.)  about  the  hreakina  of 
the  day  I  was  aroused  from  my  slumliers  by  the  flock  of  birds  before 
Oientioned,  which  still  continued  with  mo,  and  having  them  to  guide 
me  throuf^h  the  wilderness.  As  soon  as  it  wus  sufficiently  lij^ht  for 
roe  to  find  my  way,  I  started  fur  the  fourth  day's  trial  of  hunger  and 
fatigue. 

There  was  nothing  very  material  occurred  on  this  day  while  I  was 
travelling,  and  I  made  the  best  of  my  way,  according  to  my  know, 
ledge,  towards  the  AUejshany  river.  In  the  evening, about  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  a  moderate  rain  came  on,  and  I  began  to  prepare 
for  my  bed  by  collecting  some  leaves  together,  as  I  had  done  the 
night  before;  but  could  not  collect  a  suficieot  quantity  without 
setting  my  little  boy  on  the  ground  ;  but  as  lioon  as  I  put  him  out  of 
my  arms  he  began  to  cry.  Feurful  of  the  consequence  of  his  noise  in 
this  situation,  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  put  him  to  the  breast  im- 
mediately, and  he  became  quiet*  I  then  stood  and  listened,  and 
dulincdy  heard  ike  fooUteps  of  a  man  coming  qfter  me  in  the  ^aroe 
direction  I  had  come !  The  ground  over  which  I  had  been  travel- 
ling  was  good,  and  the  mould  was  light ;  I^had  therelbre  le(\  my  foot, 
marks,  and  thus  exposed  myself  to  a  mcond  captMy  f  Alarmed  at 
my  perilous  situation,  I  looked  around  for  a  place  of  safety,  and 
firooideniudly  discovered  a  large  tree  which  had  fallen.  Into  the  tops 
of  which  I  crept,  with  my  child  in  my  arms,  and  there  hid  myself 
securely  under  the  limbs.  The  darkness  of  the  oigbt  greatly  assist, 
ed  me,  and  prevented  me  from  detection* 

The  footsteps  I  heard  were  those  of  a  savage*     Qq  hear4  the  cry 

of  the  child,  and  came  to  the  very  spot  wLaca  tbt  c^ild  «riadt  and 
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ttere  he  hatted,  put  down  his  gun,  and  was  at  this  time  ao  near  that 
I  heard  the  wiping  stick  strike  against  his  gun  distinctly. 

My  getting  in  under  the  tree,  and  sheltering  myself  from  the  rain, 
and  pressing  my  boy  to  my  bosom,  got  him  warm,  and  most  provi- 
dentially  he  fell  asleep,  and  lay  rery  still  during  the  time  of  my  dan« 
ger  at  that  time.  All  was  still  and  quiet,  the  savage  was  listening 
if  by  possibility  he  might  again  hear  the  cry  he  had  heard  before. 
My  own  heart  was  the  only  thing  I  feared,  and  that  beat  so  loiid 
that  I  was  apprehensive  it  would  betray  me.  It  is  almost  impossi. 
ble  to  conceive  or  to  believe  the  wonderful  effect  my  situation  pro* 
duced  upon  my  whole  system. 

Af\er  the  savage  had  stood  and  listened  with  nearly  the  still- 
ness of  death  for  two  hours,  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  a  crv  like 
that  of  a  night-owl,  signals  which  were  given  to  him  from  histmvage 
companions,  induced  him  to  answer,  and  after  he  had  given  a  mo8t 
horrid  yell,  which  was  calculated  to  harrow  up  my  soul,  he  started, 
and  went  off  to  join  them. 

Afler  the  retreat  of  the  savage  to  his  con»pamf)ns,  I  concluded  it 
nnsafe  to  remain  in  my  concealed  situation  till  morning,  lest  they 
should  conclude  upon  a  second  search,  and  being  favored  wilb  the 
light  of  day,  find  me,  and  either  tomahawk  or  scalp  me,  or  otherwise 
bear  me  back  to  my  captivity  again,  which  was  worse  than  death. 

Hut  by  this  time  nature  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  I  found  some 
difficulty  in  moving  from  my  situation  that  night ;  yet,  compelled 
by  necessity  and  a  love  of  self-preservation,  I  threw  my  coat  a\iout 
my  child,  and  placed  theend  between  my  teeth,  and  with  one  arm  and 
my  teeth  I  carried  the  child,  and  with  the  other  arm  groped  my  way 
between  the  trees,  and  travelled  on  as  I  supposed  a  mile  or  (wo,  and 
ther^  sat  down  at  the  root  of  a  tree  till  the  morning.  The  night  was 
cold  and  wet ;  and  thus  terminated  the  fourth  day  and  nightV  diffi- 
culties, trials,  hunger,  and  danger. 

The  fifth  day,  Saturday,  26th  May,  wet  and  exhausted,  hungry 
and  wretched,  I  started  from  my  resting-place  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  I  could  see  my  way,  and  on  that  morning  struck  the  bead 
waters  of  Pine  Creek,  ^hich  falls  into  the  Alleghany  about  four 
miles  above  Pittsburgh ;  though  I  knew  not  then  what  waters  they 
were,  but  crossed  them ;  and  on  the  opposite  bank  I  found  a  path, 
and  discovered  in  it  two  mockasin  tracks,  fresh  indented,  and  the 
men  who  had  made  them  were  before  me,  and  travelling  on  the  same 
direction  that  I  was  travelling.  This  alarmed  me ;  but  as  they  were 
before  me,  and  travelling  in  the  same  direction  asl  was,  I  concluded 
I  could  see  them  as  soon  as  they  could  see  me ;  and  therefore  I 
pressed  on  in  that  path  for  about  three  miles,  when  I  came  to  the 


forka  where  another  braneh  empties  into  the  creek,  and  where  was 
a  hnnter'd  campf  where  the  two  men,  whose  tracka  I  had  before  dis- 
covered and  followed,  had  beeut  and  kindled  a  fire  .and  breakfasted,. 
a«d  bad  Ml  the  fire  burningp, 

I  here  became  more  alarmed,  and  came  to  a  determination  to 
Xeave  the  path.  I  then  ascended  a  hill,  and  crossed  a  ridge  toward 
Squaw  run,  and  came  upon  a  trail  or  path.  Here  I  stopped  and 
meditated  what  to  do ;  and  while  I  was  thus  musing,  1  saw  three 
deers  coming  toward  me  in  full  speed  ;  they  turned  to  look  at  their 
punners ;  I  looked  too  with  all  attention,  and  saw  the  flash  of  a 
gun,  and  then  heard  the  report  as  soon  as  the  gun  was  fired.  I 
saw  seme  dogs  start  after  them,  and  began  to  look  about  for  a  shel- 
ter, and  immediately  OMide  for  a  large  log,  and  hid  myself  behind  it ; 
bttt  most  providentially  I  did  not  go  clear  to  the  log ;  had  I  done  so, 
I  might  have  lost  my  life  by  the  bites  of  rattle-snnkes  ;  for  as  1  put 
my  hand  to  the  ground  to  raise  myself,  that  I  might  see  what  was 
become  of  the  hunters  and  who  they  were,  I  saw  a  large  heap  ot 
rattle-snakes,  and  the  top  one  was  very  large,  and  coiled .  up  very 
near  my  face,  and  quite  ready  to  bite  me.  This  compelled  me  to 
leave  this  situation,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 

In  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  I  again  left  my  course,  bear- 
ing to  the  left,  and  came  upon  the  head  waters  of  Squaw  run,  and 
kept  down  the  run  the  remainder  of  tl^t  day. 

During  the  day  it  rained,  and  I  was  in  a  very  deplorable  situation ; 
so  cold  and  shivering  were  my  limbs,  that  frequently,  in  opposition 
to  all  my  struggles,  I  gave  an  involuntary  groan.  I  suflbred  in- 
tensely ihis  day  from  hunger,  though  my  jaws  were  so  far  recovered 
from  the  injury  they  sustained  from  the  blows  of  the  Indians,  that 
wherever  I  could  I  procured  grape  vines,  and  chewed  them  for  a  lit- 
tle sustenance.  In  the  evening  I  came  within  one  mile  of  the  Alle. 
gbany  rivers  though  I  wss  -  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time ;  and  there, 
at  the  root  of  a  tree«  through  a  most  tremendous  night's  rain,  I  took 
up  my  fiAh  night's  lodgings;  and  in  order  to  shelter  my  infant  as 
much  as  possible,  I  placed  him  in  my  lap,  and  placed  my  head 
against  the  tree,  and  thus  let  the  rain  fall  upon  me. 

On  the  sixth  (that  was  Sabbath)  morning  from  my  captivity,  1 
found  myself  unable,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  to  raise  myself 
from  the  ground ;  and  when  I  had  once  more,  by  hard  struggling, 
got  myself  upon  my  feet,  and  started  upon  the  sixth  day's  encoun 
ter,  naiure  W(U  hO  nearly  exhausiedt  and  my  spirits  were  so  completely 
essed^  that  my  progress  was  amazingly  slow  and  discouraging. 

In  this  almost  helpless  condition,  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  carne 
to  a  path  where  there  had  hwa  cattle  travelling ;  I  took  the  path, 


under  thb  impremion  tlAt  it  wt:>uld  lead  im  to  the  abode  of  sQiiie 
trhtte  people,  and  by  travelling  it  about  one  mile,  I  came  to  an  ua- 
inhabited  cabin;  and  thoogh  I  was  in  a  river  bottom,  yet  I  knew  not 
where  I  was,  nor  yet  on  what  river  bank  I  had  come.  Here  I  was 
fleized  with  the  feelings  of  despair,  and  under  ttiose  feelings  I  went 
to  th^  tbKshold  of  the  uninhabited  cabin,  and  eoncliided  that  I 
would  enter  ani  lie  dewn  and  die;  as  death  would  have  been  to  roe 
an  rnijfd  of  mercy  in  such  a  eUuationf  and  would  have  removed  me 
from  aH  my  misery. 

Such  were  my  feelings  at  this  distressing  moment,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  recollection  of  those  sufierings  which  my  infant  would 
endure,  who  would  stirvive  for  some  time  a(\er  I  was  dead,  1  should 
have  carried  my  determination  into  execution.  Here,  too«  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  cow.bell,  which  imparted  a  gleam  of  hmpe  to  my  die* 
iponding  mind*  I  followed  the  sound  of  the  bell  till  I  came  opposite 
to  the  fort  at  the  Sii  Mile  Island. 

When  I  came  there,  I  saw  three  men  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  My  feelings  at  the  sight  of  these  were  better  felt  than 
described.  I  called  to  the  men,  but  they  seemed  unwilling  to  risk 
the  danger  of  coming  after  me,  and  requested  to  know  who  I  was. 
I  replied  that  I  was  one  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  In- 
dians oti  the  Allei;hany  river  on  last  Tuesday  morning,  and  had 
made  my  escape  from  them.  They  requested  me  to  walk  up  the 
bank  of  the  river  for  a  while,  that  they  might  see  if  the  Indiana  were 
making  a  decoy  of  me  or  not ;  but  I  replied  to  them  that  my  feel 
were  so  sore  that  I  could  not  walk. 

Then  6ne  of  them,  James  Closier,  got  into  a  canoe  to  fetch  me 
over,  and  the  other  two  stood  on  the  bank,  with  their  rifles  cocked, 
teady  to  fire  on  the  Indians,  provided  they  were  using  me  as  a  decoy. 
When  Mr.  Closier  came  near  to  the  shore,  and  saw  my  haggard  and 
-dejected  situation,  he  exclaimed,  **  who,  in  the  name  oi  God,  are 
you  f '  Tliis  man  was  one  of  my  nearest  neighbore  before  I  was 
taken ;  yet  in  six  days  I  was  so  much  altered  that  he  did  not  know 
tne.  either  by  my  voice  or  my  countenance. 

When  I  landed  on  the  inhabited  side  of  the  river,  the  people  from 
the  fort  came  running  out  to  the  boat  to  see  me :  they  took  the  child 
from  me,  and  now  I  felt  safe  from  all  danger,  I  found  myself  unable 
to  move  or  to  assist  myself  in  any  degree:  whereupon  tlie  people 
took  me  and  carried  me  out  of  the  boat  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cortus. 

Here,  'wh<^n  I  felt  I  was  secure  from  the  ravages  and  cruelties  of 
the  barbarians,  for  the  first  time  since  my  captivity  my  feelings  re- 
turned with  all  their  poignancy.  When  I  was  dragged  from  my 
"bed  alid  from  my  home,  a  prisoner  with  the  savages  |  wliea  tfa*  aSp 


I^oraan  iwtelwrv  dashed  (ho  brains  of  one  of  my  dear  children  out 
on  the  door*otH,  and  afterward  scalped  him  before  my  eyes;  when 
they  took  and  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  stabbed  another  of  them 
before  me  on  the  island ;  and  when,  with  still  more  barbarous  feeU 
tags,  they  nf^erward  made  a  tioop,  and  stretched  his  scalp  on  it ;  nor 
yel,  when  I  endured  hunger,  cold,  and  nearly  nakedness,  and  at  Che 
same  time  my  infant  sucking  my  very  blood  to  sapport  it,  I  never 
wept.  No !  it  was  too,  too  much  for  nature^  A  tear  then'  would 
have  been  too  great  a  luxury.  And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
(ears  at  these  sea  ons  of  distress  would  have  beenfktal  in  their  con* 
sequences ;  for  savages  despise  a  tear.  But  now  that  my  danger 
was  removed,  and  1  was  delivered  from  the  pangs  of  the  barbariaoSy 
fhe  tears  flowed  freely,  and  imparted  a  happiness  beyond  what  I  ever 
experienced  before,  or  ever  expect  to  experience  in  this  world. 

When  I  was  taken  into  the  house,  having  been  so  long  from  fire» 
and  having  endured  so  much  from  hunger  for  a  long  period,  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  the  smell  of  the  victuals,  which  the  kindness  of  the 
people  immediately  induced  them  to  provide  for  me,  caused  me  to 
faint.  Some  of  the  people  attempted  to  restore  me  and  some  of 
them  put  some  clothes  upon  me.  i  ut  the  kindness  of  these  fnends 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  killed  me,  hadvit  not  been  for  the 
providential  arrival  from  down  the  river,  of  Major  M'CuUey,  who  then 
commanded  the  line  aVing  the  river.  When  he  came  in  and  saw 
my  situation,  and  the  provisions  they  were  making  for  me,  he  be- 
came greatly  alarmed,  and  immediately  ordered  me  out  of  the  bousOt 
from  the  heat  and  smell ;  prohibited  my  taking  uiy  thing  hut  the 
whey  of  buttermilk,  and  that  in  very  small  quantities,  which  he  «d« 
ministered  with  his  own  hands.  Through  this  judicious  manage* 
ment  of  my  almost  lost  *  situation,  I  was  mercifully  restored  again 
to  my  senses,  and  very  gradually  to  my  health  and  strength. 

Two  of  the  females,  Sarah  Carter  and  Mary  Ann  Crozier,  then 
began  to  take  out  the  thorns  from  my  feet  and  legs ;  and  Mr.  Felix 
Negley,  who  now  lives  at  the  mouth  of  Bull  Creek,  twenty  miles 
above  Pittsburgh,  stood,  by  and  counted  the  thorns  as  the  women  took 
them  out,  and  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawn  out,  though 
they  were  not  all  extracted  at  that  time,  for  the  next  evening,  at 
Pittsburgh,  there  were  many  more  taken  out.  The  flesh  was  mangled 
dreadfully,  and  the  skin  and  flesh  were  hanging  in  pieces  on  my  feet 
and  legs.  The  wounds  were  not  healed  for  a  considerable  time^ 
Some  of  the  thorns  went  through  my  feet  and  came  out  on  the  top* 
For  two  weeks  I  wns  unable  to  put  my  feet  to  the  ground  to  walk 

Besides  which,  the  ratn  to  which  I  was  exposed  by  night,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  to  which  ray  almost  naked  body  was  exposed*  by  diQr« 


tDgDther  with  my  carrying  my  child  to  long  hi  my  amn  without 
any  relief,  and  any  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  day  or  the  stomis 
of  the  night,  caused  nearly  all  the  skin  of  my  body  to  come  off|  so 
that  my  '  ody  was  raw  nearly  all  over. 

The  news  of  my  arrival  at  the  station  spread  with  great  rapidity. 
The  two  spies  took  the  intelligence  that  evening  as  tar  as  Coe's  sta* 
tion,  and  the  next  morning  to  Reed's  station,  to  my  husband. 

As  the  intelligence  spread,  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  coan. 
try  for  twenty  miles  round,  was  all  in  a  state  of  commotion.  -About 
sunset  the  same  evening,  my  husband  came  to  see  me  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  I  was  taken  back  to  Coe's  station  on  Tuesday  morning.  In 
the  evening  I  gave  the  account  of  the  murder  of  my  boy  on  the 
island.  The  next  morning  (Wednesday)  there  was  a  scout  went 
out,  and  found  it  by  my  direction,  and  buried  it,  after  being  murder- 
ed nine  days; 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Johk  Corbly,  a  Bioptiet  Minuter^  to  hit 

friend  in  Philadelphia^  dated 

Muddy  Creek,  Penn,  Sept.  1,  1792. 
^  Drar  Sir, 
<*  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  destruction  of  my  un- 
fortunate family  by  the  savages ; — On  the  10th  May  last,  being  my 
appointment  to  preach  at  one  of  my  meeting  houses,  about  a  mile 
from  my  dwelling-house,  I  set  out  with  my  loving  wife  and  five 
children  f<ir  public  worship.  Not  suspecting  any  danger,  I  walked 
behind  a  few  rods,  with,  my  Bible  in  my  hand,  meditating.  Ad  I 
was  thus  employed,  on  a  sudden  I  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  shrieks 
of  my  dear  family  before  me.  1  immediately  ran  to  their  relief  nith 
all  possible  speed,  vainly  hunting  a  club  as  1  ran.  When  within  a 
few  yards  of  them,  my.poor  wife  observing  me,  cried  out  to  me  to 
make  my  escape.  At  this  instant  an  Indian  ran  up  to  shoot  me.  I 
had  to  strip,  and  by  so  doing  outran  him.  My  wife  had  an  infant 
in  her  arnis,  which  the  Indians  killed  and  scalped.  Afller  which  they 
struck  my  wife  several  timed,  but  not  bringing  her  to  the  ground,  the 
Indian  who  attempted  to  shoot  me  approached  her,  and  shot  her 
through  the  body ;  after  which  they  scalped  her.  My  little  son,  about 
SIX  years  old,  they  dispatched  by  sinking  their  hatchets  in  his  brains. 
Mv  little  daughter,  four  years  old,  they  in  like  manner  tomahawked 
and  scalped.  My  eldest  daughter  attempted  an  escape  by  concealing 
hi'rself  in  a  hollow  tree,  about  six  rods  from  the  fatal  scene  of  action. 
Observing  the  Indians  retiring,  as  she  supposed,  she  deliberately 
crept  from  the  place  of  her  concealment,  when  one  of  the  Indians, 
who  yet  remained  on  the  ground,  espying  her,  ran  up  to  her,  and 


AFraxpix.  urii 


with  bis  tomahawk  knocked  down  and  acalped  her.  But,  blessed  be 
Gody  she  yet  survives,  as  does  her  little  sister  whom  the  savages  in 
the  like  manner  tomahawked  and  sculped.  They  are  mangled  to  a 
shocking  degree^  but  the  doctors  think  there  are  some  hopes  of  their 
recovery. 

**  When  I  supposed  the  Indians  gone,  I  returned  to  see  what  had 
become  of  my  tffifortunate  fiimily,  whom,  alas !  1  (bund  in  the  situa« 
tion  above  described.  No  one,  my  dear  friend,  can  form  a  true  con* 
ception  of  my  feelings  at  this  moment.  A  view  of  a  scene  so  shock- 
ing to  humanity  quite  overcome  me.  I  fainted,  and  was  unoon. 
sciousi .  I  orne  off  by  a  friend,  who  at  that  instant  arrived  to  my  relief. 

**  Thusi,  dear  sir,  have  I  given  you  a  faithful,  though  a  short  nar- 
rative of  the  fatnl  catastroptie ;  amidst  which  my  life  is  spared,  but 
for  what  purpose  the  Great  Jehovah  best  knows.  Oh,  may  i  spend 
it  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  His  grace,  who  worketh  all  things  afler 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  The  government  of  the  world  and  tlie 
church  is  in  his  hands.  I  con'ilude  with  wishing  you  every  blessing* 
and  tiubscribe  myself  your  affectionate  though  afflicted  friend,  and 
unworthy  brother  in  the  gospel  ministry, 

<<JoHN   CoBBXiY  '* 
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[RSFEBBNCB   FROU   PaOB   370. ]" 

Miamis  Rapids,  May  7th,  1794. 

Two  Deputies  from  the  Three  Nations  of  the  Glaize  arrived  here 

yesterJay,  with  a  speech  from  the  Spaniards,  brought  by  the  Dela- 

wares  residing  near  their  posts,  which  was  repeated  in  a  council 

held  this  doy,  to  the  following  nations  now  at  this  place,  viz  :— 

Wyandots,  Mingoes, 

Ottawas,  MiiDsevs, 

Chippawas,  Nanticokes. 

GnAND-CIIILDRBX  ANn  BRETttRKN, 

We  are  just  arrived  from  the  Spanish  settlements  upon  the  Mis* 
sisslppt,  and  are  come  to  inform  you  what  they  have  said  to  us  in  a 
latf!  council.     These  are  their  words : 

Children  Delawares,  Six  Stringg  WhUe  Wampum. 

OCr  '*  pointing  to  this  country."  When  you  first  came  from  that 
country  to  ask  my  protection,  and  when  you  told  me  you  had  escap- 
ed  from  the  heat  of  a  great  fire  that  was  like  to  scorch  you  to  death, 
I  took  you  by  the  band  and  under  my  protection,  and  told  you  to 


sjcrt.i  Amwou* 

look  about  for  a  pieco  of  land  to  h^int  on  and  piftnt  for  tke  auppofC 
of  yourselves  and  familiea  in  this  countryv  wbicli  the  Great  Spirit 
had  given  for  our  mutual  benefit  and  support.  1  told  you  at  the  same 
time  that  I  would  watch  over  it^  and  when  any  thing  threatened  us 
with  danger,  that  I  would  immediately  speak  to  you  ;  and  that  when 
I  did  speak  to  yout  that  it  would  behove  you  to  be  strong  and  listen 
to  my  words.  Delwelted  tix  SirmgB  Whiie  Wamptim. 

The  Spaniard  then*  addressing  himself  to  all  the  nations  who 
were  present,  said,—* 

CuiLMtBNt  These  were  my  words  to  all  the  nations  here  present, 
as  well  as  to  your  grand-fathers,  the  Delawares.  Now,  Childreo»  I 
have  csllcd  you  together  to  oommunicate  to  you  certain  intelligence 
of  a  large  force  assembling  on  the  Shawnnoe  river  to  invade  our 
country*  It  has  given  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  observe  the 
strong  confederacy  formed  among  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
ready  assistance  to  repel  this  force. 

Childbbn,  Yon  see  me  now  on  my  feet,  and  grasping  the  tom^ 
hawk  to  strike  then. 

Children,  We  will  strike  them  together.  I  do  not  desire  you  to 
go  before  me,  in  the  front,  but  to  follow  me.  These  people  have  too 
long  disturbed  our  country,  and  have  extinguished  many  of  our 
council.fires.  They  are  but  a  trifling  people  compared  to  the  white 
people  now  combined  against  them,  and  determined  to  crush  them 
for  their  evil  deeds.  They  must  by  this  time  be  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies, as  all  the  white  nations  are  against  them.  Tour  French  Fa- 
ther  also  speaks  through  me  to  you  on  this  occasion,  and  tells 
you  that  those  of  his  subjects  who  have  joined  the  Big-knives,  are 
only  a  few  of  his  disobedient  children  who  have  joined  the  disobe- 
dient in  this  country  ;  but  as  we  are  strong  and  unanimous,  we  hope, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  mischie- 
vous designs.  Delivered  a  hunch  Black  Wampum, 

Childrbn,  Now  I  present  you  with  a  war-pipe,  which  has  been 
sent  in  all  our  names  to  the  Musquakies,  and  all  those  nations  who 
live  toward  the  setting  of  the  sun,  to  get  upon  their  feet  and  take 
hold  of  our  tomahawk ;  and  as  soon  as  they  smoked  it  they  sent  it 
back,  with  a  promise  to  get  immediately  on  their  feet  to  join  us  and 
strike  this  enemy.    Their  particular  answer  to  me  was  as  follows : 

**  Father,  We  have  long  seen  the  designs  of  the  Big-knives 
**  against  our  country,  and  also  of  some  of  our  own  colory  particularly 
^  the  Kaskaskies,  who  have  always  spoke  with  the  same  tongue  as  the 
^  Big-koites*  They  must  not  escape  our  revenge ;  nor  must  you, 
<*  Father,  endeavor  te  prevent  our  extirpating  them.  Two  other 
*^  tsihes  #f  our  eoloct  fhe  Piankishi^ws  and  the  Cayaughkiaas, who  have 


**hM»  atrongfy  attiehed  to  onv  enemies  the  Big4niivef»  •hall  fhlirf 
**the  same  fate  wkb  Che  Kaskaakies.'' 

CHiLDXBif,  Yott  hear  what  these  distant  natiens  have  said  .to  I3f« 
so  that  we  have  nothing  farther  to  do  hut  put  our  deHigns  in  inama- 
diate  execution,  and  to  forward  this  pipe  to  the  three  warlike  na- 
tions who  have  so  long  been  struggling  for  their  country,  and  who 
now  sit  at  the  Glalze.  Tell  timm  to  sraoke  this  pipe,  and  to  forward 
it  to  all  the  Lake  Indians  and  their  northern  brethren ;  tlMS  nothing 
will  be  wanting  to  complete  our  general  union  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  all  nations  will  be  reedy  to  add  atrength  to 
the  blow  we  are  going  to  make.  Delivered  a  War^Pipe» 

Chilorbn,  I  now  deliver  you  a  Message  from  the  Creeks,  Chero. 
kees,  and  Cboctaws  and  Chickasaws,  who  desire  you  to  be  strong 
in  uniting  yourselves ;  and  tell  you  it  has  given  them  pl<'a8iire  to 
hear  you  have  been  so  unanimous  in  listening  to  your  Sfmriis  i  Fn- 
ther ;  and  they  acquaint  you  that  their  hearts  are  joined  to  ours 
and  that  there  are  eleven  nations  of  the  southern  Indians  now  on 
their  feet,  with  the  hatohet  in  their  hand,  ready  to  strike  our  coin. 
mon  enemy.  Black  Stringi  of  Wampum. 

The  Deputies  of  the  Three  Nations  of  the  Glai?^,  after  speaking 
the  above  speeches  from  the  Spaniards,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
several  natiOns  in  council,  in  the  following  manner : 

BsoTHERS,  Ton  have  now  heard  the  speeches  brought  to  our 
council  at  the  Glaize  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Spaniards,  aad  a« 
soon  as  they  heard  them  and  smoked  the  pipe,  their  hearts  were 
glad,  and  they  determined  ior  step  forward  and  put  into  execution 
the  advice  sent  them.  They  desire  you  to  forward  the  pipe«  as  bus 
been  recommended,  to  all  our  northern  brethren,  not  dout»tiog  hut  ns 
aoon  as  you  have  smoked  it,  yon  wiH  folkiw  th^ir  example ;  and  ihey 
will  hourly  expect  you  to  join  them,  as  it  will  not  be  nwny  days  be. 
fore  the  nearness  of  our  enemies  will  give  us  an  opportunity  ol 
striking  them.  DeimtiMd  the  Pipe* 

Brothers,  Our  Grand-fathers,  the  Delawares,  spoke  first  in  our 
kite  counci4  at  the  Glaize,  on  this  piece  of  painted  tobacco  and  ibis 
painted  Black  Wampum,  and  expressed  their  happiness  at  what  tliey 
had  heard  from  their  Spanish  Father  and  their  brethren  to  tipe  west- 
ward,  and  desired  us  to  tell  you  to  forward  this  tobacco  and  Wam- 
pum to  the  Wyandots,  to  be  sent  to  all  the  Lake  Indiana,  and  inform 
them  that  in  eight  days  they  would  be  ready  to  go  against  the  Vir. 
ginians,  who  are  now  so  near  us,  and  that  according  to  the  number 
of  Indians  collected,  they  would  either  engage  the  army  or  attempt 
to  cut  off  their  supplies.     The  Delawares  also  desired  as  to  aay  to 

the  Wyandots,  Aat,  as  they  are  our  elder  brethrsn,  %aA  tookthekad 
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in  all  nor  affairs  last  sammery  it  was  tiioogfat  strange  that  nous  of 
tbem  were  now  there  to  put  the  resolation  then  formed  into  esm- 
culion.  It  is  tnie»  some  of  them  went  last  Fall  when  it  was  thought 
too  late*  and  the  assembling  of  the  nations  put  off  till  spring ;  bat 
the  spring  is  now  fiir  adtanced,  and  none  of  them  have  yet  come* 

Ddwered  the  Jhbaceo  and  Waa^punu 
Egooehouay  answered  for  all  the  nations  present  :-* 
BnoTHBBSy  I  am  happy  at  the  good  news  you  have  told  ust  and 
we  will  immediately  go  and  collect  all  our  people,  and  be  with  you  as 
soon  as  possible. 

(Signed)  A.  McKu»  D*  A.  L  A 

A  true  copy,  Thomas  Talbot. 


No.  X. 

[RaramBiios  fbov  Pa^  406b] 

Thb  Chievs  to  Sir  John  Johnson. 


^  Grand  Rheff  Feb.  6,  1802. 
^  Oim  Dbar  Fhixnp,  • 

^  We  take  the  opportunity  of  Moses  Johnson's  going  to -Canada, 
to  trouble  you  with  this  the  easiest  method  that  tne  distance  of  our 
situation  from  each  other  allows  of»  to  communicate  our  sentiments 
to  you.  We  wish  to  acquaint  you»  that  last  Fall*  at  our  ustial  meet- 
ing at  the  beachy  we  made  a  speech  to  Captain  Claus,  which  he  has 
not  yet  fully  answered.  It  was  principally  respecting  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  Captain  Brant,  when  you  was  at  Niagara  last  summer, 
which  we  were  sorry  to  find  so  severe ;  and  as  we  are  sensible  that 
he  has  never  attempted  any  thing  to  the  detriment  of  the  British  in- 
terest,  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  his  conduct  seemed  to 
give  umbrage  there.  As  to  the  uneasiness  you  mentioned  prevailed 
at  Grand  River,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  any  such  thing  among 
us  who  manage  the  afiTairs  of  the  tribes  living  here ;  and  as  he  is 
our  appointed  agent,  he  yet  never  acts  without  our  approbation  in 
whatever  regards  the  public ;  consequently,  if  any  of  his  transac* 
tions  have  given  offence,  we  are  all  equally  culpable.  Therefore,  if  cus- 
toms are  so  much  chsngod  with  you,  that  the  following  the  tracks  of 
our  predecessor  gives  umbrage,  we  hope,  from  our  ancient  friendcihip^ 
you  will  inform  us  wherein  it  injures  the  interests  of  our  brethren, 
Ibr  then  our  regard  for  their  welfare  will  cause  us  to  desist ;  and  if 
there  is  a  ohange  in  politiQs»  don't  let  us  remain  ignorant  of  it ;  for 


ignoranoe  might  evn^  ob  miwittingly  (o  irive  oiTeiiee.  Ai  yon  know 
that  not  long  ago  a  friendly  corrMp«>ndence  and  anion  with  the  diflle* 
rent  oatioos  seemed  to  give  pleaaure  to  our  brothers,  we  yet  remain 
of  the  same  sentiments,  lor  we  could  not  lightly  drop  what  we  took  so 
raueh  pains  to  begin ;  and  we  can  yet  hardly  persuade  ourselves 
that  yon  have  changed  your  sentiments ;  but  if  it  is  the  case,  we 
hope  yon  will  do  us  the  favor  fully  to  acquaint  us,  that  we  may  not 
be  liable  to  give  nneasinens  where  we  really  mean  none*  • 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

**  Your  humble  and  most  obed't  servt., 
{Signed)  **  Aaron  Hill. 

**  In  behalf  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mo- 
hawk,  Oghkwagfi,  Onondaga,  Cayuga, 
and  Seneca  Nations,  living  on  the 
Grand  River.** 
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Govxanos  Clccton  to  Captaiii  Brant. 

**  Greenwich^  l*^  December^  1799. 
«  Dear  Sir, 

^  On  my  return  from  the  country  about  a  month  ago,  I  was  fa- 
vored with  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  September.  I  am  much  grati- 
fied  by  the  determination  you  express  of  furniphing  Doctor  Miller 
with  the  information  he  requested  of  you,  and  (  hope,  as  the  work 
for  which  it  is  wanted  is  progressing,  you  will  find  leisure  to  do  it 
soon,  r  am  confident  he  will  make  a  fair  and  honorable  Jse  of  it ; 
and,  as  far  as  he  shall  be  enabled,  correct  the  erroneous  representa- 
tions of  former  authors  respecting  your  nations. 

^  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  not  received  my  answer  to 
your  letter  of  the  1 1  th  January  last.  It  was  inclosed  and  forwarded 
as  requested,  to  Mr.  Peter  W.  Tates  of  Albany.  Had  it  reached 
you,  I  presume  you  will  find,  from  the  copy  I  now  inclose,  it  would 
have  been  satisfactory ;  but  as  a  particular  detail  of  what  passed 
between  the  Coghnawagoes  and  me,  respecting  their  lands,  may  be 
more  agreeable,  I  will  now  repeat  it  to  you  as  far  as  my  recollection 
will  enable  me :— - 

« In  the  Winter  of  179d-n98»  our  Legistatuie  being  in  session  in 


Albany,  h  edmmiltM  fWmi  tti6  ietvn  mtaoM  or  tribeft  of  Lower 
Canada  attended   there,  irith  whom    I  b%d  Koveral  oonfe fences. 
They  complained  that  flome  of  our  people  had  aeitled  oo  their  lamk 
near  Lake  Champlain  and  on  the  River  Bt«  Lawrence,  and  request, 
ed  that  Com mbsioners  mis^l  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Uiatter, 
and  treat  with  them  on  the  subject.     la  my  answer  to  their  speeches 
I  mentioned  that  it  was  difficnlt  to  define  their  rights  and  their  houn- 
dftries ;  that  it  was  to  bo  presumed  that  the  Indian  rights  to  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  had  been  ex 
tinguished  by  the  French  Government  before  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
as  those  lands,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  had  been  granted  to  iodi  - 
vEduals  by  that  government  before  that  period.     In  their  reply,  they 
described  their  southlrn  boundary  as  commencing  at  a  creek  or  run 
of  water  between  Forts  EUlward  and  George,  which  empties  into 
South  Bay,  and  from  thence  extending  on  a  direct  line  to  a  large 
meadow  or  swamp,  where  the  Canada  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Mohawk  opposite  Fort  Hendrick,  the  Black  and  Oawegalchie  Rivers 
have  their  sources.      Upon  which    I  observed  to  them  that  this 
line  would  interfere  with  lands  patented  by  the  British  Grovernment 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  particularly  mentionetl  Totten  and 
Crossfield's  purchnse  and  Jessup's  patent ;  but  i  mentioned,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  was  neither  authorised  nor  disposed  to  controvert 
their  claims,  which  I  would  submit  to  the  Legislatnre,  who  I  cuuld 
not  doubt  would  pay  dtre  attention  to  them,  and  adopt  proper  mea* 
sures  to  effect  a  settlement  with  them  upon  fair  and  liberal  terms. 
This  1  accordingly  did  ;  and  some  time  after  Commissionera  were  ap- 
pointed  to  treat  with  them  in  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  the  United 
iStates,  the  rcbult  of  which  I  find  yon  are  informed  of. 

**t  believe  you  will  readily  agree  that  no  inference  could  be  drawn 
(Vom  any  thing  that  passed  on  the  above  occasion  to  countenance 
the  charge  made  against  your  nntions.  The  mentioning  and  inter, 
ference  of  their  boundaries,  as  above  stated,  with  tracts  patented 
jnder  the  British  Colonial  Government.-coufd  certainly  have  no  allu. 
ftton  to  the  cessions  mnde  by  the  8ix  Nativ»ns,  or  either  of  them,  to 
the  stnte^  especially  as  (if  f  recollect  right)  those  cessions  are  of  the 
territory  of  the  respective  nitions  by  whom  tbey  were  made  without 
defining  them  by  any  particular  bounduriee,  and  subject  only  to  the 
reservations  described  in  the  deed. 

*'  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  transmit  you  copies  of  their  speeches 
and  my  answers  at  full  length  ;  but  it  is  not,  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned in  my  former  letter.  Should  they,  however,  he  deemed 
necetsary  by  you,  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  and  forward  tbefl|«    In 


tiie  meanthM  you  may  rest  tamiTad  tliat  what  I  ha?«  above  rahtaA 
M  Iha  ntistaate  of  them. 

*•  I  am,  with  great  regard  and  eetaem* 

^  Tour  Hiott  obadi  aerraatt 
**  Gao*  C^uivolr* 
«  CM.  Jtmeph  BrmU.'* 
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[Rbfebbncb  FaoM  Pagb  416.] 

CERTIFICATE  OP  GENERAL  CHAPIN. 
1  caftirnr  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Captain  Joseph 
brant  for  fourteen  years  past ;  thnt  during  this  time  have  frequently 
been  with  him  in  treaties  and  councils  held  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians.  That  during  the 
time  aforesaid,  my  father,  Israel  Chapin,  Esq.  held  the  office  of 
Indian  affairs  for  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  under  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  during  his  agency,  Cnptain  Brant  was 
sevemi  times  in  the  States  in  transacting  business  of  importance* 
At  one  time,  in  pi^rticular,  he  was  invited  to  the  seut  of  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  means  for 
restoring  the  Indians  then  hostile  to  the  United  States  to  a  general 
peace ;  which  visit  occasioned  some  suspicions  and  censures  against 
Captain  Brant  by  certain  characters  residing  in  the  province  where 
he  belonged.  That,  through  the  instigation  of  certain  persons,  jea- 
lousies hav^  arisen,  not  only  among  some  white  people,  but  among 
his  own  aiKo.  That  the  jealousies  of  his  own  people  are  easily 
awakened ;  aad  solely  upon  this  ground  they  have  proceeded  in  the 
Indian  forms  to  disown  him  as  a  Chief.  That  the  Seneca  Indians, 
with  some  others  residing  within  the  tnriitory  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  had  the  disposal  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions* lands,  and  have  sold,  and  do  actually  receive  annuities  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  annually  for  the  same,  have  been  the 
principal  actors  in  deposing  him.  That  after  the  death  of  my  father  I 
succeed«*d  him  in  the  office,  asaforesnid,and  during  my  own  agency 
had  frequent  meetings  with  Captain  Brant  in  Indian  councils,  ^c. 
And  I  do  further  certify,  that  during  the  whole  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Captain  Brant,  he  has  conducted  himself  with  honor  and  integri- 
ty. That,  so  far  from  conducting  himself  in  secrecy,  or  in  any  way 
indiiiing  to  alienate  himself  from  the  British  government,  or  in  doing 


Hig  you  at  the  King,  yoar  Great  Father**  coaBcO>fira  at  Niaga* 
ra.  I  then  addressed  you  on  the  bunneas  of  your  land  tranaaetiona. 
I  informed  you  then  that  General  Hunter  had  taken  yoar  afiain 
into  his  moat  deliberate  considerationy  and  what  the  result  of  those 
considerations  were. 

Since  that  time  some  people  have  come  forward  to  pay  for  tiie 
township  which  was  sold  to  Mr.  Beasley  and  his  associates ;  and 
theronly  thing  which  now  remains  upon  the  minds  of  your  trustees^ 
and  which  they  cannot  answer  for,  (unless  you,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  express  your  satisfaction,)  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Beasley  of  monies  said  to  have  been  paid  on  your  account  to  yoor 
agent,  Captain  Brants 

I  will  here  explain  to  you  the  sums  said  to  have  been  paid ;  and 
if  you  are  satisfied,  the  necessary  discharges  will  then  be  given,  and 
your  bui>ine88, 1  hope,  carried  on  in  future  more  to  your  satisfaction, 
and  also  of  the  others  concerned. 

Brbthrbn,  The  following  sums  are  stated  by  Mr.  Beasley  to  have 
been  paid  by  him,  and  boards  delivered  by  his  order. 

[Here>foUow8  the  statement  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  Cap. 
tain  Brant,  as  the  agent  of  the  Mohawk  Nation,  which  there  is  no 
occasion  to  transcribe  in  this  place.] 

If  you  wish  to  consult  among  yourselves  before  you  give  your 
answer,  as  I  wish  you  to  do,  I  shall  wait  until  you  are  ready,  as  it 
is  necessary  that  this  business  should  come  to  a  close ;  but  do  not 
let  us  hurry,  take  time  and  weigh  the  matter  well ;  if  you  are  satis- 
fied that  the  statement  of  the  account  is  just,  I  will  lay  before  you  a 
paper  to  sign,  which  shall  be  explained  to  you,  tlAt  you  may  per- 
fectly comprehend  and  understand  it. 

1  must  farther  inform  you,  that  I  hope  every  man  that  attends 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  above  papers  may  keep  from  liquor, 
as  I  am  determined  no  name  shall  appear  there,  unless  the  whole 
council  are  perfectly  sober. 

Before  we  cover  the  (ire  to-day,  I  must  inform  you  that  the  King's 
Council,  with  the  approbation  of  General  Hunt'ir,  have  given  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  pains  in  inquiring  and  seeing  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  Six  Nations  in  this  business,  for  which  1  am 
confident  you  will  acknowledge  yourselves  sensible. 

I  have  further  to  mention  to  you,  that  the  Governor  in  Council 
have  thought  it  for  the  advantage,  benefit,  and  interest  of  the  Six 
Nations,  that  Sir  John  Johnson  should  be  added  as  a  Trustee  for  the 
Six  Nations,  but  it  is  \e(t  for  you  to  consider  and  say  whether  he  ia^ 
or  is  not,  to  be  added  to  those  who  are  now  acting  for  you. 


No.  XIV. 

[RJIFBKBNOB  VBOM  PaOB*  418.] 

Procbkdixos  of  a  Council  held  at  the  Grand  River,  the  29th  day 
of  Juue,  1804,  with  the  Six  Nations,  viz :  Mohawks,  Oneydas,  Onon- 
f^agas,  Cayougas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras ;  and  the  fdiowing  Na- 
tions,— Tutulies,  Delawares,  and  Nanticokes. 
Present, 

Lieut.  Col.  Brock,  49th  RegH.  Commanding^ 

William  Claus,  Esq.,  DepVy  SupU  Gen.  of  Indian  Affairs. 

James  Gwins,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Lieut.  Cary,  49th  Regiment. 

Lieut.  Stretton,  49th  Regiment. 

William  Dickson,  Esq. 

Richard  Beasley,  Esq. 

Alexander  Stewart,  Esq. 

Mr.  W.  L  Chew,  Store-keeper  and  Clerk  Indian  Dep 

Benj.  Fairchild,  > 

J.  B.  RouBseau.  S  ^''"Treter*  Indian  Dep, 

The  Deputy  Supertntendent  General  addressed  the  Chiefs  as  fol 
follows  :— 

Brethsric,  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  meet  you  at  this 
place,  and  in  pn^sence  of  so  many  of  the  King's  officers  and  others 
this  day,  to  renew  our  assurances  of  friendship,  which  I  hope  will 
continue  uninterrupted  as  long  as  the  waters  run. 

1  dispel  the  darkness  which  hangs  over  you  by  reason  of  your 
-many  losses.  I  most  heartily  wish  you  may  enjoy  a  serene  and  clear 
sky;  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  eee  your  brethren  from  the  sun-ris- 
ing to  the  sun- setting. 

Brbthrb?!,  I  must  admonish  and  exhort  you  that  you  will  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  at  this  juncture,  pluck  from  your  hearts 
and  cast  away  all  discords,  jealousies,  and  misunderstandings  which 
may  subsist  among  you,  or  which  any  evil  spirits  may  endeavor  to 
raise  in  your  breasts. 

I  thereforet  with  this  Wampum,  make  thij  Council-room  clean 
from  overy  thing  offensive,  and  hope  that  you  will  take  care  that  no 
Boake  may  creep  in  among  us,  or  any  thing  that  may  obstruct  our 
harmony.  *  Bunch  of  TTaiiipMm. 

Brbthrbn,  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  speak,  as  the  fewer  that  ia 
Baid  the  easier  you  will  understand  and  comprehend.  Last  year, 
about  the  tima  your  com  waa  getting  hard,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 


any  thing  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  Indiana ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  frankly  avowed  that  he  would  strenuoualy  adhere  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  interest  of  the  people  to  which  he  belonged  ;  that  his 
honor  and  friendship  for  the  Indian  nattona  were  so  near  hia  heart, 
that  nothing  should  occasion  him  to  do  any  thing  incompatible  with 
hia  duty  ;  and  that  his  own  time  and  trouble  have  been  expended  and 
greatly  prolonged  in  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  nation  and  those  allied  to  them.  And  Captain  Brant 
having  called  on  me  to  certify  my  opinion  as  aforesaid,  I  am  free  to 
declare  to  any  who  may  be  concerned,  that  from  a  long  and  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  I  have  good  reason  to  make  the  remarka  aa 
aforesaid. 

Israel  Ckapin, 
Agent  of  Indian  4ff(^*  fif' ^  ^i^  NctiomB. 

Canandaigua,  in  the  western  part  of  the  > 
State  of  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28th»  1605.      \ 


No.  XIII. 


[Rbferenob  feok  Page  417.] 

CfeRTIFICATB  OF  CAPTAIN  LEONAUD  AKD  OTHERa 

WK|  the  mibecribers,  certify,  that  in  the  month  of  April  Uiat  there 
came  to  Fort  Niagara  about  forty  Seneca  Indiaaa»  anK>ng  whom 
were  the  Farmer'a  Brother,  Red  Jacket,  Jack  Berry*  and  other 
Chiefs.  While  at  Niagara,  detained  by  ice,  we  hoird  them  aay  in 
public  and  private  converstttion,  that  tliey  were  going  into  Upper 
Canada  for  the  expreaa  purpose  of  breaking  Captain  Brant*  a  Mo. 
hawk  Chief.  We  also  certify  that  the  Seneca  Chiefs  above  named 
reaide  within  the  United  States. 

Given  uncier  our  hands  at  Port  Niagara*  this  d(Hh  day  of  Oeto> 
ber,  1905. 

W.  Leonard*  Capt.  U.  S.  Artillery* 
G.  Armistead,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Artillery. 
H.  M.  Allen,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Artiilety, 
Robert  Lee*  Col.  of  the  Revenue. 


APVBHDIZ.  XUnFO 

I  shall  now  retire,  and  when  you  have  finished  consulting,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  attend  you.     [Large  Bunch  of  Wampum.'] 

BOth  June.     Present  the  same  as  yesterday. 

I  am  much  pleased  that  you  have  so  clearly  comprehended  what 
I  said  to  you  yesterday,  and  as  you  are  unanimously  agreed  to  admit 
of  the  account  as  just,  the  following  is  the  paper  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  your  principal  people  to  sign ;  but  before  I  go  further, 
I  must  tell  you  that  your  expressions  of  friendship  for  me  draws 
from  roe  the  warmest  sense  of  feeling.  I  shall  ever  endeavor  to 
preserve  your  esteem  and  regard,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
my  constant  exertions  shall  be  for  your  interest  and  happiness. 

We,  the  Sachems  and  principal  War  Chiefs,  Warriors,  and  prin. 
cipal  women  of  the  Six  Nations,  having  taken  into  mature  conside* 
ration  the  said  account,  and  having  examined  the  several  items  and 
entries  therein,  and  the  whole  having  been  explained  to  us  in  the 
fullest  manner,  declare  that  we  perfectly  understand  and  compre- 
hend the  same  ;  do  hereby  unanimously  approve  thereof  as  just  and 
true ;  and  do  fully  admit  and  acknowledge  that  the  several  sums  of 
money  set  down  and  charged  in  the  said  account  as  payments  made 
by  Mr.  Beasley,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  Six  Nations,  were  really 
and  truly  made ;  and  that  the  boards  and  materials  charged  in  the 
*same  accounts  were  actually  furnished  by  Mr.  Beasley,  also  to  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Six  Nations. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  aforesaid  Sachems,  principal  War 
Chiefs,  Warriors,  and  principal  Women  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
behalf  of  the  Body  of  the  said  Six  Nations,  have  to  these  presents 
(done  in  tripulate)  set  our  hands  and  affixed  our  seals  at  the  Council 
House  at  the  Mohawk  Village  on  the  Grand  River,  this  30th  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1804,  and  forty.fourth  year  of  his 
Majesty's  reign. 
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We  do  certify  that  the  within  proceedings  were  held  in  our  pre- 
sence, and  that  the  accounts  and  different  items  were  explained  to 
the  Sachems,  War  Chiefs,  and  principal  Women  under  the  direction 
of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  Affairs;  that  they 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand  and  comprehend  the  same,  and 
acknowledged  that  they  did  so,  and  wers  perfectly  satisfied  there- 
with. We  do  also  certify  that  those  whose  names,  marks,  aad  seals 
are  hsreunto  affixed,  as  well  as  the  whole  Council,  were  perfectly 
sober  when  they  executed  the  within. 

Chmneil  Room,  Grand  River ^  80(A  June,  1804. 
ISAAC  BROCK,  Col.  49<A  Regl. 
Commissioners, 
Wn^UAic  Cabbt,  LieHt,  41M  R»gi» 
WiLLiAX  Stbaiton,  LieuL  49ih  RegL 
After  ftiishing,  the  usual  ceremony  of  taking  leave  was  gone 
through^  and  {A  large  bunch  of  Wamfvm  Mimrsd.] 


No,  XV. 

[Rbfebsncb  frox  Paob  42S.] 

COUNCIL  HELD  AT  NIAGARA. 

[This  speech  was  made  by  Capt,  Brant  at  Niagara  to  Col.  William 
Claus,  Deputy  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  affairs — after  John 
Norton,  alias  TeyoninhoklLriwen,  had  returned  from  England, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Capt.  Brant. 

W.  J.  Kerb.] 

Brotreb, — ^We  have  now  come  to  this  place,  the  Council-fire  of 
oar  Great  Father  the  King,  to  explain,  in  a  public  manner,  the  foun. 
dation  of  our  claim  to  the  lands  we  now  possess,  the  attempts  made 
in  this  country  to  curtail  and  invalidate  our  title  to  them,  and  lat- 
terly  the  means  taken  to  obstruct  the  just  decision  of  his  Majesty's 
Right  Honorable  Privy  Council  on  the  subject. 

Brother, — ^In  the  year  1775,  when  hostiliti^  had  commenced, 
the  Mohawks,  always  faithful  to  the  royal  interest,  brought  off  the  In- 
dian  Department,  in  company  with  the  Oghkuagas,  from  the  Mo- 
hawk  River  to  Canada.  Upon  our  arrival  there,  this  conduct  was 
approved  of  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who,  in  a  public  Council,  desired 
us  to  take  up  the  hatchet  and  defend  our  country,  and  that  any  losses 
we  might  sustain  by  the  war,  he  promised  should  be  replaced. 

When  the  support  given  the  Americans  by  the  various  European 
powers  gave  us  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  war  might  take  such 
an  unfavorable  conclusion  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  happiness  of 
return  to  our  homes,  and  to  the  re-enjoyment  of  our  forsaken  lands, 
we  applied  to  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  then  Governor  and  Com« 
mander-in-Chief,  for  a  confirmation  of  General  Carleton's  promise  ; 
this  he  readily  granted  us,  and  we  have  it  now  in  our  possession. 

When  the  line  drawn  at  the  peace,  and  the  manner  in  which  that 
was  concluded,  left  us  no  hopes  of  regaining  our  former  possessions, 
we  applied  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand  for  a  grant 
in  the  Bay  of  Qutnt6. 

On  this  becoming  known  to  the  Senecas  and  others  at  Buflaio 
Creek,  they  upbraided  us  with  having  treated  them  unfairiy,  after 
having  been  the  most  forward  to  engage  in  the  royal  cause,  and 
having  drawn  them  into  the  contest,  now  to  abandon  them  in  the 
present  critical  situation,  to  be  exposed  alone  to  such  retaliation  as 
revenge  might  urge  tb»  Americans  to  attempt. 


We  were  struck  with  the  justness  of  their  argument,  and  in  con- 
sequence relinquished  the  place  we  had  first  chosen,  and  applied  for 
the  Grand  River  in  lieu  of  it ;  as  there  being  more  conveniently 
situated  either  to  give  assistance  to  our  brethren,  if  assistance  was 
wanted,  or  to  afford  them  a  comfortable  asylum  should  superior 
numbers  oblige  them  to  retreat.  His  Excellency  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  our  determination,  and  the  terms  of  his  grant  will 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion. 

In  a  little  time  the  Senecas  were  relieved  from  their  apprehen. 
sions,  they  remained  on  their  lands,  and  sold  them  gradually  to  the 
Americans ;  for  which  they  receive  annually  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  besides  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  which  they 
get  in  common  with  others  of  the  Six  Nations  inhabiting  within  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  from  ^whom  also  several  of  their 
Chiefs  receive  pensions ;  with  these  arrangements  they  have  appeared 
to  remain  contented  on  the.  reserves  they  have  retained. 

General  Haldimand  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  Europe 
when  he  executed  the  grant.  This  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  registered  at  Quebec  ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  government,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  curtail  our  land. 

After  we  came  to  a  proper  understanding  on  this  head,  from  the 
consideration  that  the  animals  were  becoming  scarce  for  the  hunters, 
we  proposed  leasing  a  part  of  our  lands,  not  in  our  power  to  occupy, 
to  receive  therefrom  an  annual  income ;  the  leasing  was  objected  to 
by  the  Executive,  but  they  were  sold  with  the  sanction  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  and  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest ; 
the  incumbrances,  however,  annexed  to  these  arrangements,  have 
prevented  us  as  yet  deriving  the  benefit  therefrom  we  had  reason  to 
expect. 

We  have  asked  for  a  confirmation  of  the  remaining  lands,  that 
our  posterity  might  enjoy  in  security  the  benefits  of  our  industry, 
and  of  their  own;  but  this  request  has  never  yet  met  with  an 
answer. 

What  we  asked  for,  seemed  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  ren- 
der  it  necessary  to  apply  to  higher  authority  than  there  was  in  this 
country,  (providing  the  inclination  should  be  favorable  to  grant  us 
our  requests,)  was  the  reason  we  persevered  in  entreating  for  a  satis- 
factory decision  of  the  Executive  for  many  years ;  notwithstanding 
repeated  retardments  in  our  business,  we  were  reluctant  to  trouble 
his  Majesty's  Government  in  Britain  with  so  trifling  an  affair. 

However,  at  the  time  my  nephew  Teyoninhok&riwen  desired  to 


go  to  Europe  to  serve  in  the  war,  we  hoped*  should  an  opportunity 
ocour  for  him  to  make  repreaentation  of  our  situation,  it  mi^t 
expedite  the  oonckision  of  the  business  to  our  satisfaction.  This 
he  was  well  enabled  to  do  from  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
authorized  as  being  an  adopted  Chief:  as  such,  I  gave  him  letters  of 
introduction  to  my  friends  there ;  and  from  the  generosity  and  love 
of  justicet  which  ever  distinguishes  his  Majesty's  Government,  and 
is  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  British  nation,  it  appears  he  was 
attended  to,  and  in  consequence  of  his  representation,  letters  in  our 
favor  were  wrote  to  the  Government  here. 

BnoTHSB, — ^You  then,  as  Agent  for  Indian  Afihirs,  sent  notice  to 
the  Grand  River,  as  we  have  evident  proof,  through  the  medium  of 
a  Cayuga  Chief  named  Tsinonwanhonte,  who  acquainted  the  other 
Chief  of  that  tribe,  Okoghsaniyonte,  that  Tey<minhok&rllwen  had 
been  making  use  of  their  names  to  their  detriment,  and  that  I  had 
got  to  my  hi|^est,  and  would  soon  fall ;  that  the  method  they  were  to 
take  to  prevent  evil  arriving  to  them,  was  to  come  to  Niagara,  pro- 
test against  and  disavow  all  the  proceedings  of  Teyaninhok&rftwent 
depose  me  from  being  chief,  and  disannul  all  that  we  had  done  from 
the  time  we  formed  the  settlement. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Grand  River  would  not  listen  to  this,  but  many 
of  the  common  people  were  thereby  prevailed  on  to  go  to  Bufialo 
Creek  on  the  American  side.  There  they  held  a  Council  with  the 
Senecas  and  others  of  tbe  Five  Nations  living  within  that  territory, 
made  new  chiefs  contrary  to  our  established  customs,  came  to  Nia- 
gara, complied  in  every  respect  with  your  desires ;  so  as  to  contra- 
dict the  application  of  Teyoninhok&riwen  on  our  behalf,  and  prevent 
him  obtaining  that  coniinnation  to  our  grant  which  he  hoped  for 
from  the  justice  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  which  apparently 
was  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished  to  our  satisfaction. 

BsoTHEK, — We  protest  against  this  your  proceeding  for  these 
reasons,  that  you  knew  the  Five  Nations  living  within  the  Ameri 
can  territories,  and  who  composed  the  principal  part  of  that  council, 
were  not  the  real  proprietors  of  the  Grand  River,  according  to  £ffi 
Frederick  Haldimand's  Grant ;  neither  did  they  deserve  to  be  so 
from  their  subsequent  conduct  since  we  settled  there ;  that  several 
of  these  Chiefs  were  pensioners  to  the  United  States ;  that  the  names 
of  many  who  were  not  Chiefs  were  sent  to  Engknd,  and  that  none 
of  the  principal  men  from  the  Grand  River  were  there.  Those  who 
were  made  chieft  at  Bufialo,  we  cannot  allow  of,  as  being  contrary 
to  all  authority  and  custom,  as  well  as  their  ignorance  of  public 
a&irs  rendering  them  absolutely  unfit  for  such  a  situation. 
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The  Fftrmer'fl  Brother  and  Red  Jacket,  iw/9  of  these  Chkl&,  pea. 
noaeni  to  the  United  States,  a  few  years  e|^  at  Hartfbrd,  in  tlie 
Assembly  of  the  Connecticat  State,  declared  **  that  they  ntere  sufajeets 
to  the  United  States,  and  would  never  cross  the  river,  kissing  the 
medal  of  General  Washington  in  token  of  their  steady  attachment 
to  the  United  States,  vowing  that  they  would  ever  remain  nntted.*' 

Is  it  such  men  as  these  you  shonld  represent  as  being  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Grand  River  f  No ;  they  were  granted  to  us  as  loyalists, 
that  had  fought  and  lost  our  lands  in  support  of  his  Majesty's  inte. 
rests ;  and  the  love  we  bear  our  Great  Father  the  King,  and  the 
desire  we  have  of  living  under  his  protection,  is  the  reason  we  set 
so  great  a  value  on  these  lands,  and  persevere  to  obtain  a  confirma- 
tion of  them.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  prefer  the 
title  or  claims  of  the  opposite  party  of  oor  own  dialect,  inhabiting 
at  present  the  same  village  with  ns ;  but  who  have  joined  those  peo- 
ple in  opposition,  to  promote  anarchy  among  us*  Before  the  war, 
they  lived  at  Fort  Hunter,  and  had  sold  the  most  of  their  lands  before 
hoetilittes  commenced  ;  what  they  lost,  therefore,  is  more  to  be  im- 
puted to  their  imprudence  than  to  their  loyalty.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  us  of  Canajoharie  or  Oghkwaga.  When  we  took  up  the 
hatchet,  our  lands  remained  almost  entire  and  unbroken,  like  those  of 
the  tribes  to  the  westward. 

BioTHnity-— We,  the  principal  Chiefs  of  that  part  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions inhabiting  the  Grand  River,  who  obtained  the  grant  from 
General  Haldimand  in  consequence  of  our  services  and  losses,  now 
affirm  that  we  approve  in  every  respect  of  the  representation  of  our 
aflairs  made  by  Teyoninhokirftwen  in  England ;  and  also  of  his 
request  in  our  behalf;  but  so  much  having  been  said  on  the  subject 
for  these  many  years  past  renders  so  necessary  a  discussion,  that 
we  entreat  the  Grovemment  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  conduct  of  those  concerned. 

Brothkr,— ^ince  we  appointed  Trustees  by  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  in  this  province,  we  have  found  the  appointment  very 
insufBcient,  both  as  to  the  speedy  execution  of  our  business,  as  also 
to  the  giving  us  the  proper  security  for  the  property  which  may 
pass  through  their  hands.  The  confidence  we  ever  entertained 
of  being  protected  in  all  our  rights  by  our  Great  Pathery  caused  us 
to  remove  to  the  place  we  now  occupy  within  his  dominions.  We 
therefore  petition  that  his  Majesty's  Ooverwnent  appoint  snchoAer 
medium  fbr  the  transaction  of  our  business  as  to  their  wisdom  may 
appear  proper,  and  which  to  us  may  be  more  satlsfactoiy  and  secore. 

BBOTKBBr-You  know,  that  some  years  ago  our  CetuMsil-fire  was 


taken  firom  Buffalo  Creek  aad  kindUd  at  tke  Onoadaga  ViHaga  w 
the  Grand  River ;  it  ia  ther^that  ia  a  geaeral  Coancil  we  determiaed 
oa  what  we  now  communicate  at  tlM  Coancil  fife-pki«e  of  our 
Great  Father^  in  OMMequeaoe  of  our  being  made  aeqoaiated  with 
the  effect  the  Council  held  hare  laet  spring  twelvemonth  had  ia 
England. 

Wa  have  delayed  some  time*  in  hopes  to  have  had  previoialy  a 
&if  discussion  of  the  affair  at  our  General  Cooneil,  and  to  have 
convinced  the  people  of  Buffato  Creek  of  the  mistake  they  had 
fallen  into,  in  tkinkiog  that  they  had  any  right  to  hold  comictls  at 
their  vtUage  to  interfere  in  our  land  aAiirs;  especially  as  oar 
Council-fire,  which  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Americans^  was 
now  rekindled  under  the  protection  of  our  Great  Father,  at  the 
Grand  River ;  from  whose  benevolence  we  now  hold  that  land,  of 
which  the  Onondagas,  the  keepers  of  our  Council-fire,  are  joint 
proprietors  ;  which  is  not  the  case  at  Buffalo  Creek  on  the  Ame- 
rican side ;  for  which  reason  it  certainly  deserves  the  preference, 
as  most  likely  of  duration  through  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  support 
of  our  Great  Father  the  King.  From  the  time  that  our  forefathers 
formed  the  confederacy,  it  has  been  with  these  that  the  General 
Council  Fire-place  has  been  kept,  and  there  that  every  thing  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  has  been  deliberated  on ;  and,  as  such,  it 
was  regarded  by  all  the  neighboriog  nations. 

Bbotker  : — It  is  with  paio  and  regret  we  have  to  observe  that 
you  received,  as  Trustee,  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars  of  our  money 
near  two  years  ago»  and  that  you  have  not  since  accouated  to  us 
for  principal  or  interest,  or  given  us  aay  satisfactory  account  of 
the  application  of  the  sane  f  and  we  therefore  are  so  eonvineed  that 
you  have  forfeited  our  esteem  and  confidence,  that  we  desire  our 
Great  Father  will  appoint  some  other  peraon  to  superintend  our 
affairs,  and  render  us  that  justice,  which,  as  strict  adherents  in  loy- 
aky  and  attachment  to  our  Great  Fathery  we  have  so  long  and 
faithfully  desecved. 

[Additional  M«aioffanda»  by  Captain  Brant] 

The  Agent  had  deferred  meeting  us  the  three  preceding  da3n9 
giving  for  the  reason,  that  he  waiied  for  a  Mr.  Selby  from  Detroit ; 
hut  the  Chiefs  giuning  information  that  this  gentleman's  arrival  was 
uno^rtaiar  iniiated  on  meeting  him  that  day  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  he  came  with  the  coBMnanding  oflioer.  Col.  Prootor  said, 
aa  he  had  before  said,  he  would  not  meet  them  m  Gonacil ;  so  he 
remaiaod  ia  wsolattooi  aad  would  nat  hear  them,  giving  the  snna 
ewaeatoit.;  but  iithis  had  mmm  beaa  tbe  cnae  befiire^  nor  Ae 


attendanoe  of  Bir.  Selby  required  at  any  former  couneil,  tiM  ehieft 
resolved  to  ddiver  their  eentimenti  in  the  houae  built  by  hifl  Majeety 
for  that  purpose,  where  they  were  assembled  in  the  presence  of 
several  officers  of  the  garrison,  of  Judge  Thorpe,  Mr.  Weeks,  Mr. 
Addison,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  the  place. 

Okoghsenniyonte,  a  Chief  of  the  Cayugas,  then  rose,  and  expressed 
the  general  approbation  of  what  was  said,  alleging  it  was  the  sen* 
timent  of  the  whole ;  that  the  satisfaction  they  had  felt  on  having 
the  lands  granted  them  according  to  the  promise  of  his  Majesty's 
representatives,  was  greatly  weakened  and  disappointed  by  the 
disputes  raised  against  their  title,  and  the  right  to  make  the  use  of 
it  they 
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[RsFBUifcn  FROM  Paob  458.] 

**New^Yark,  Ijf  Dee.  1887. 

•«Dbab  Sib, 
**  In  the  year  1707, 1  visited  Col.  Brant  on  his  return  from  Phila* 
delphia  to  his  home  on  Grand  River,  seventy  miles  north  of  Niagara, 
in  company  with  Doctor  Dingly  and  Doctor  Priestley,  at  the  Haiei 
kept  h^  Mr.  James  Batten^  comer  of  John  and  Nassau  streets.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  good  health  and  spinis,  rather  inclined  to  corpu. 
lency,  of  the  middling  stature,  his  dress  that  of  a  private  citizen  ;  was 
very  communicative.  In  the  course  of  our  interview  he  told  us  of  his 
reception  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  spoke  of  our  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  active  part  he  took,  assisted  by  the  English,  which  he  now 
had  reason  to  regret ;  would  never  again  take  up  the  tomahawk 
against  these  United  States ;  gave  us  a  pressing  invitation  to  caU 
and  see  him  at  hia  residence  on  Grand  River ;  stated  that  he  had 
large  possessions,  and  could  make  his  friends  very  comfortable; 
that  he  had  many  black  slaves,  which  he  had  taken  prisoners  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  who  appeared  to  be  happy,  and  entirely  willing  to 
live  with  him ;  pleased  with  the  Indian  habits  and  customs,  and  never 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  into  civil  society,  where  they  were  sure 
to  be  slaves  to  the  white  people,  as  they  had  been  before  the  war. 
He  seemed  to  be  [leased  with  the  attention  he  had  received  fit>m  the 
citizens  of  New.York.  We  took  leave  of  him,  and  promised  if  either 
ci  us.  ever  visited  that  part  of  Canada,  we  would  call  and  see  faim 
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I  think  Doctor  Priestloy,  in  his  Umt  of  the  United  States*  did  call 
and  see  him. 

**  RespectfoUy,  your  ob*t  serv't, 

^Jnoinis  JoHHsoir. 

«  WaUam  L.  SUme^  Etq.** 
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[Rbfebbrcb  fhoh  Paos  480.] 

<«  London,  AprU  2d,  1808. 
<<Mt  dbab  Col.  Josbph  Bbant, 

•*  Years  may  have  banished  me  out  of  the  temple  of  your  memory, 
but  I  have  not  yet  forgot  you.  Sir  William  Johnson,  his  Lady  and 
children.  You  will  graciously  receive  this  letter,  which  is  to  inform 
you  that  I  esteem  and  reverence  the  virtues  of  Great  Hendricic, 
yourself,  and  those  of  the  Mohawk  nation  and  their  Allies ;  while  1 
do  not  admire  the  policy,  humanity,  and  justice  of  the  English  nation 
towards  the  Mohawks  and  their  Allies,  in  aiding  and  assisting  their 
enemies  to  rob  them  of  their  territory  and  country,  and  compelling 
them  to  seek  shelter  and  lands  amongst  the  Ottawawas  and  Missis, 
sagas,  formerly  their  enemies,  by  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  the  French. 
The  Christian  rules  are  good  and  excellent ;  yet  few  Christians  of  the 
Roman  and  Protestant  kind  love  or  practise  those  rules.  What  is 
remarkable  to  me  is,  that  Popes,  Bishops,  Nobles  and  Kings,  who 
ought  to  be  wise  in  doctrine  and  example,  are  the  greatest  strangers 
and  enemies  to  Christianity. 

**  The  reason  of  such  conduct,  no  doubt,  is  pride ;  yet  Solomon,  in 
wisdom  great,  says, '  Pride  was  not  made  for  man.'  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  great  men  in  state  and  church,  having  robbed  Lucifer 
of  his  pride,  they  stole  all  his  cruelty,  and  so  became  legislators  ; 
made  laws  to  deprive  the  multitude  of  rational  freedom,  and  plunder 
Gentiles  without  sin,  because  they  are  honest  and  good ;  and  not 
Christians. 

*<  The  Pope,  in  1492,  gave,  by  his  Bull  to  the  King  of  Spain,  all 
America,  only  because  America  was  owned  by  the  Gentiles,  and 
because  the  Pope  was,  by  his  claim,  successor  of  Christ, '  to  whom 
God  had  given  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.'  Had  the  Apostles  and  Chris, 
tian  Bishops,  for  the  first  six  hundred  years,  understood  Christ's 
words, '  I  have  other  sheep  which  are,  not  of  this  fold,  them  I  will 
gather  in,'  the  Pope  would  have  not  been  content  with  bis  tripla 
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erown,  which  represents  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  but  would  hare 
put  on  a  quadruple  crown  to  include  America. 

'^It  is  evident  that  Christ  commissioned  his  twelve  Apostles  to 
teach  and  baptize  the  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  but  not 
in  America  ;  for  Christ  said  to  them,  *  I  have  other  sheep  which 
are  not  of  this  fold,  them  I  will  gather  in,'  and  not  depend  on  the 
twelve  Apostles  to  do  that  benevolent  work. 

*<  What  right  then  could  the  Pope,  in  1492,  have  over  America, 
when  his  predecessor,  St.  Peter,  and  the  other  eleven  Apostles,  held  no 
commission  in  America  or  over  America.  Hence,  as  the  King  ot 
Spain  had  no  valid  title  to  America  from  the  Pope,  what  right  has 
the  King  of  England  in  and  over  America,  who  is  an  ezcommuni- 
cated  heretic  from  the  church  of  Rome.  I  conclude  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  belong  to  <  the  fold  of  Chritt,*  not  to  the  fold  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  because  Grod  gave  America  to  Christ,  Ptalm  2,  v.  8, 
the  Pope,  Kings,  and  Bishops  in  the  old  world,  have  not,  and  never 
had,  any  divine  authority  in  America,  over  Christ's  sheep,  the 
Gentiles ;  of  course  they  are  usurpers,  robbers,  and  deceivers. 

"  I  consider  you.  Sir,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Mohawks,  and  the  other 
five  nations  of  Indians,  the  legal  and  just  owners  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  waters  St.  Lavifrence,  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  Hudson's  River  to  the  forks  of  Susquehannak, 
which  you  have  lost  for  fighting  your  Grentile  brethren  in  behalf  of 
English  Christians ;  and  the  good  and  honest  Mississagas  have  in 
part  lost  their  country,  for  fighting  you,  their  Gentile  brethren,  in 
behalf  of  French  Christians.  Thus,  I  see  you  and  the  Missis- 
sagas  have  been  crucified  like  Christ  between  two  thieves,  (i.  e.) 
Jews  and  Romans.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  Christian  knavery  and 
policy,  that  I  am  sick  of  Europe,  which  loves  war  and  hates  peace ; 
therefore  I  want  and  long  to  have  a  wigwam  near  Great  Pontiack, 
King  by  divine  right  of  the  Mississaga  Nation  and  Tribes  near  De- 
troit and  Lake  Michigan.  Great  Pontiack  has  adopted  my  grand- 
son, Nikik,  Samuel  Peters  Jarvis.  Should  you  judge  it  proper  to 
explain  my  obligations  to  Great  Pontiack,*  and  thereby  induce  the 
Great  Chief  to  patronize  me  also,  I  will  go  with  Nikik  to  Michigan, 
and  teach  Nikik  the  rules  and  laws,  how  he  shall  defend  in  all  shapes 
his  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Mississaga  Nation. 

"  I  beg  you  to  accept  a  portrait  of  Nikik  my  grandson,  a  captain 
and  prince  of  the  Mississagas,  by  creation  of  Great  Pontiack  ;  as  I 
suppose  he  is  successor  of  the  wise  and  great  Pontiack,  King  and 
Lord  of  that  country,  A.  D.  1760. 

*  It  would  seem  from  (heie  referenoes  to  Pontiae^  (hit  tiie  eooentric  wzitv  of  iUB 
Iflttn  WW  ignorant  of  bis  dssth  yssxi  b6foro.--«Mft«'. 
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**  I  know  you  and  your  generosity  and  benevolence,  and  therefore 
aek  you  to  accept  my  gratitude,  and  to  give  me,  (via.)  Mr.  Jarvis, 
such  an  answer  as  your  goodness  shall  dictate  to  be  due  to,  Sir, 

^  Your  friend  and  servant, 

«<Saki7sl  Pnms." 
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[Reference  frok  Page  487.] 

Tbb  following  brief  but  very  interesting  account  of  a  French 
Colony,  located  in  the  town  of  Pompey,  in  the  year  1666,  is  taken 
from  <'  A  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  western  parts  of  the  State 
of  New- York,"  by  De  Witt  Clinton. 

After  informing  us  that  the  statement  is  collected  partially  from 
the  Sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  partly  from  a  manuscript  journal 
of  one  of  the  French  Jesuits,  he  proceeds  to  remark  : — 

^From  the  Jesuits'  journal  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1666,  at 
the  request  of  Karakontie,  an  Onondaga  chieftain,  a  French  Colony 
was  directed  to  repair  to  his  village,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
Indians  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  endeavor,  if  practicable,  to  civi- 
lize  and  christianise  them. 

«  We  learn  from  the  Sachems,  that  at  this  time  the  Indians  had  a 
fort,  a  short  distance  above  the  village  of  Jamesville,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  near ;  a  little  above  which,  it  seems,  the  chieftain, 
Karakontie,  would  have  his  new  friends  «it  down.  Accordingly 
they  repaired  thither  and  commenced  their  labors,  which  being 
greatly  aided  by  the  savages,  a  few  months  only  were  necessary  to 
the  building  of  a  small  village. 

^  This  little  colony  remained  for  three  years  in  a  very  peaceable 
and  flourishing  situation,  during  which  time  much  addition  was 
made  to  the  establishments  and,  among  others,  a  small  chapel,  in 
which  the  Jesuit  used  to  collect  the  barbarians,  and  perform  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  church. 

<<  But  the  dire  circumstance  which  was  to  bury  this  colony  in 
oblivion,  and  keep  their  history  in  secret,  was  yet  to  come.  About 
this  time,  (1669,)  a  party  of  Spaniards,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
persons,  arrived  at  the  village,  having  for  guides  some  of  the  Iro- 
quois, who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  southern  tribes*  It  appears 
evident  that  this  party  came  up  the  Mississippi,  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  they  passed  Pittsburg,  and  on  to  Olean  Point; 
where,  leaving  their  canoes,  they  travelled  by  land.    They  had  been 
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iDformed  bj  some  of  the  southern  tribea  that  there  was  a  lake  at 
the  north  of  theni»  whose  bottom  was  covered  with  a  substance 
shining  and  white,*  and  which  they  took,  from  the  Indians'  descrip. 
tion,  to  be  silver ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  idea  of  enriching 
themselves  upon  this  treasure,  induced  them  to  take  this  long  and 
desperate  journey ;  for  silver  was  the  first  thing  inquired  for  on 
their  arrival,  and  on  being  told 'that  none  was  ever  seen  in  or  about 
the  Onondaga  lake,  they  became  almost  frantic,  and  seemed  bent 
upon  a  quarrel  with  the  French,  and  charged  them  with  having 
bribed  the  Indians,  and  even  those  who  had  been  their  guides,  that 
they  would  not  tell  where  the  mines  might  be  found.  Nor  dare  they, 
finding  the  French  influence  to  prevail,  venture  out  on  a  search,  lest 
the  Indians  might  destroy  them.  A  compromise  was  however  made, 
and  both  parties  agreed  that  an  equal  number  of  each  should  be 
sent  on  an  exploring  expedition,  which  was  accordingly  done.  But 
the  effect  of  this  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  was  fatal.  Upon 
seeing  these  strangers  prowling  the  woods  with  various  kinds  of 
instruments,  they  immediately  suspected  some  plan  to  be  in  opera- 
tion to  deprive  them  of  their  country. 

'<Nor  was  this  jealousy  by  any  means  hushed  by  the  Euro- 
peans. The  Spaniards  averred  to  the  Indians  that  the  only  object  of 
the  French  was  to  tyrannize  over  them ;  and  the  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Spaniards  were  plotting  a  scheme  to  rob  them 
of  their  lands. 

^  The  Indians  by  this  time  becoming  equally  jealous  of  both, 
determined,  in  private  council,  to  rid  themselves  of  so  trouble&ome 
neighbors.  For  aid  in  this,  they  sent  private  instructions  to  the 
Oneidas  and  Cayugas,  who  only  wanted  a  watchword  to  be  found 
immediately  on  the  ground.  The  matter  was  soon  digested,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  attack  agreed  upon.  A  little  before  day. 
break,  on  AU-SainU  day,  1669,  the  little  colony,  together  with  the 
Spaniards,  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  roaring  of  fire- 
arms  and  the  dismal  war-whoop  of  the  savages.  Every  house  was 
immediately  fired  or  broken  open,  and  such  as  attempted  to  escape 
from  the  flames  met  a  more  untimely  death  in  the  Unnahenok.  Mer- 
ciless  multitudes  overpowered  the  little  band,  and  the  Europeans 
wore  soon  either  lost  in  death  or  writhing  in  their  blood  ;  and  such 
was  the  furious  prejudice  of  the  savages,  that  not  one  escaped,  or 
was  left  alive  to  relate  the  sad  disatter.  Thus  perished  the  littlo 
eolony,  whose  labors  have  excited  so  much  wonder  and  curiosity. 

*  The  Mlt  eiystallizes  at  the  preeeot  time  on  the  grus  and  upon  the  naked  eaitk 
In  the  immediate  ricinity  of  the  aprinfiytiioBg^  the  water  of  tfasUks  is  frw^ 
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**  The  Freoch  in  Canada,  on  making  inquiries  respecting  the 
fate  of  their  friends,  were  informed  by  the  Indians  that  they  had 
gone  towards  the  south,  with  a  company  of  people  who  came  from 
thence,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  a  Spanish  coat  of  arms  and 
other  national  trinkets,  confirmed  the  Canadian  French  in  the  opi- 
nion  that  their  unfortunate  countrymen  had  indeed  gone  thither, 
and  in  all  probability  perished  in  the  immense  forests.  This  opi- 
nion was  also  measurably  confirmed  by  a  Frenchman  who  had  long 
lived  with  the  Senecas,  and  who  visited  the  Onondagas  at  the  time 
the  Spaniards  were  at  the  village,  but.  \e(i  before  the  disaster,  and 
could  only  say  that  he  had  seen  them  there. " 

This  history  accounts,  in  the  opinion  of  its  learned  author,  for 
the  appearance  at  this  place  of  a  small  village,  with  evident  remains 
of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  dec.  to  bo  seen  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country  by  the  English.  The  account  appears  every  way  credible, 
and  the  explanation  satisfactory.  But  in  several  other  places  in  the 
country,  the  remains  of  blacksmiths'  shops  have  been  discovered, 
and  in  some  instances  the  tools  used  by  the  trade*  A  blacksmith's 
vice  was  found,  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  on  a  farm  in  Onondaga 
Hollow,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  turnpike.  But 
the  existence  of  a  fort  near  this  spot,  every  vestige  of  which  is  now 
nearly  obliterated,  readily  accounts  for  the  existence  of  these  relics 
of  civilisation.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  lying  upon  the  Onon- 
daga Creek,  innumerable  impleroents  of  war  and  of  husbandry  have 
been  found,  scattered  over  a  territory  of  four  or  five  miles  in  length. 
Swords,  gun-barrels,  gun.locks,  bayonets,  balls,  axes,  hoes,  and  va. 
nous  other  articles  made  of  iron,  have  been  found,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  preserved.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  sword  that  was 
dug  up  on  the  farm  at  present  owned  by  Mr.  Wyman,  where  have 
been  found  all  the  different  kinds  of  articles  mentioned  above.  On 
this  farm,  also,  was  found  a  stone  of  considerable  dimensions,  on 
which  were  rudely  carved  some  European  characters.  But  the 
•tone  has  been  lost,  and  the  import  of  the  characters  is  not  remem- 
bered.  It  is  proper  also  to  remark  here,  that  a  stone,  which  has 
been  preserved,  and  is  now  in  tbe  Albany  museum,  was  found  some 
years  ago  in  the  town  of  Pompey,  containing  inscriptions.  The 
•tone  was  of  an  oblong  figure,  being  fourteen  inches  long  by  twelve 
broad,  and  is  eight  inches  in  thickness.  It  bad  in  the  centre  of  the 
surface  the  figure  of  a  tree,  with  a  serpent  climbing  it*  and  the  fol* 
lowing  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  characters  that  were  inscribed  upon 
each  side  of  the  tree* 
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Leo  X  De  mi.    ^        j  I' 

The  tree.  qcc» 

vix  1620  •  t  a 

**  We  have  here  the  true  chronology  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X«9 
and,  without  doubt,  the  year  in  which  the  inscriptions  were  made* 
This  pontiff  came  to  the  papal  chair  in  the  year  1513  or  1514,  and 
consequently  the  sixth  year  of  his  pontificate  would  be  as  stated 
above.  The  inscription  may  be  thus  translated  : — *  Leo  X.  by  the 
grace  of  Grod ;  sixth  year  of  his  pontificate — 1520.'  The  stone 
was  doubtless  designed  as  a  sepulchral  monument,  and  the  letters 
Ls  were  probably  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  person  whose  grave 
it  designated.  The  Cross  informs  us  that  the  deceased  was  a  Catho. 
lie,  and  the  inverted  U,  was  probably  some  other  emblem,  which  the 
hand  of  time  had  in  a  great  measure  effaced*  The  supposition  is 
not  incredible  that  this  stone  was  carved  by  a  Spanish  hand  on  or 
near  the  spot  where  it  was  found,  and  there  deposited  by  him.  Mez- 
ico  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1521.  But  previously  to  this 
period,  Spanish  adventurers  frequently  arrived  upon  the  American 
coast.  Florida  was  discovered  by  them  in  1502.  The  French 
voyager  Yerrazano  explored  neariy  the  whole  coast  of  the  present 
United  States  in  1524,  but  a  little  subsequent  to  the  date  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  And  De  Soto,  who  had  been  con- 
stituted Governor  of  Cuba  and  President  of  Florida,  performed  his 
celebrated  expedition  into  the  interior  of  America,  having  with  him 
six  hundred  men,  as  early  as  ^1588.  He  spent  four  years  in  the 
country,  and  as  Florida  then  extended  to  an  indefinite  point  in  the 
north,  embracing  all  that  tract  of  country  which  has  since  been 
called  Virginia,  and  as  mention  is  made  by  his  historian  of '  extreme 
cold,'  and  of  a  place  called  SaquecTuanaf  it  is  reasonable  to  conjee- 
ture  that  they  penetrated  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Susquehanndh** 
But  in  the  course  of  bis  travels,  he  fell  in  with  a  body  of  natives^ 
who  had  with  them  a  Spaniard  by  the  name  of  John  Ortez,  of  Se- 
ville. He  had  then  been  a  captive  for  yearly  ten  years.  It  is  not 
iucredible*  when  all  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  that 
eight  years  anterior  to  the  time  of  Ortez  being  taken  prisoner,  two 
or  three,  or  half  a  dozen  Spaniards,  should  have  been  taken  by  mis- 
fortune or  the  spirit  of  ad  venture  to  Pompey  Hill,  where  one  of  them 
dying,  the  survivor  or  survivors  prepared  and  placed  this  monument 
over  his  remains.  It  is  also  quite  possible,  that  the  visit  of  the 
Spanish  adventurers,  to  which  the  narrative  furnished  by  De  Witt 
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Clinton  and  recited  aboTe».relat68»  was  at  a  period  much  earlier  than 
that  which  he  assigns  for  it.  I>e  Soto  himself  was  amused  by  simi- 
lar stories  told  him  by  the  savages  of  the  existence  of  gold  and 
silver  in  regions  that  were  always  beyond  him.  In  this  way  he 
was  taken  many  hundred  leagues  into  the  bosom  of  a  country  filled 
only  with  savages,  and  never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  an  Eu« 
ropean.  But  he  returned  vexed  to  find  that  he  had  been  amused 
only  with  golden  dreams.  The  story  of  a  lake  at  the  north,  whose 
bottom  was  lined  with  silver,  was  sufficient  to  fire  the  bosom  of  a 
Spaniard  with  an  ungovernable  spirit  of  daring  in  pursuit  of  that 
object ;  and  as  the  date  of  this  enterprise  was  left  to  be  established 
by  tradition,  that  erring  chronicler  of  events,  it  is  altogether  proba- 
ble  that  a  mistake  in  time,  sufficient  to  explain  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  was  committed.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  Spaniards,  carried  there  as  captives  or  allured  by  the 
love  of  gold,  were  at  Pompey  Hill  as  early  as  1520. — Lectures  of 
Rev.Mr.AdamSfOf  Syracuse^  (iV.  F.) 
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Since  the  text  of  the  present  volume  was  written,  the  Antiqua- 
rian world  has  been  gratified  by  a  publication  issued  by  the  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquities  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  creating  a  great 
sensation  among  men  of  letters.     It  is  entitled 

**  Antiquitates  Americanae,  aive  Scriptores  Septentrionales  rerum 
Ante-Columbianarum  in  America.  (Antiquities  of  America,  or 
Northern  writers  of  things  in  America  before  Columbus.)  Hafniae, 
1837,  4to.  pp.  486." 

The  following  summary  notice  of  this  most  important  work  is 
copied  from  the  New  Haven  Chronicle  of  the  Church,  of  December 
15, 1887  :— 

This  interesting  and  erudite  volume  is  composed  of  ancient  Ice« 
landic  histories  relative  to  America,  being  mostly  accounts  of  voy- 
ages of  discovery  to  this  country,  made  by  the  Northmen  in  the 
10th,  11th,  12th,  and  18th  centuries,  that  is,  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Columbus.  To  these  are  added  critical  and  explanatory  notes, 
chronological  and  geneological  tables,  archaelogical  and  geographi- 
cal disquisitions,  concerning  the  migration  of  the  Northmen  to  this 
country,  their  first  landing-places,  and  earliest  settlements,  with  the 
vestiges  of  the  same  now  remaining.    We  give  the  following  sum 
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tnary  of  the  conclasions  drawn  by  the  author*  of  this  work  in  re« 
ference  to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  this  country  by  the  Nor* 
wegians. 

In  the  spring  of  986,  Eric  the  Red  emigrated  from  Iceland  to 
Greenland,  and  formed  a  settlement  there.  In  994,  Biame,  the  son 
of  Heriulf  Bardson,  one  of  the  settlers  who  accompanied  Eric,  re* 
turned  to  Norway,  and  gave  an  account  of  discoveries  he  had  made 
to  the  south  of  Greenland.  On  his  return  to  Greenland,  Leif«  the  son 
of  Eric,  bought  Biarne's  ship,  and  with  a  crew  of  thirty  .five  men,  em* 
barked  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  A.  D.  1000*  After  sailing  some 
time  to  the  south-west,  they  fell  in  with  a  country  covered  with  a 
slaty  rock,  and  destitute  of  good  qualities ;  and  which,  therefore,  they 
called  Helhdandt  (Slate-land.)  They  then  continued  southerly,  un* 
til  they  found  a  low,  flat  coast,  with  white  sand  clifis,  and  imme- 
diately back,  covered  with  wood,  whence  they  called  the  country 
Markiandi  (Woodland.)  From  here  they  sailed  south  and  west, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  promontory  which  stretched  to  the  east  and 
north,  and  sailing  round  it,  turned  to  the  west ;  and  sailing  westward, 
passed  between  an  island  and  the  mainland,  and  entering  a  bay 
through  which  flowed  a  river,  they  concluded  to  winter  there. 

Having  landed,  Ihey  built  houses  to  winter  in,  and  called  the  place 
LefsbtUhir,  (Leif»-booths.)  Soon  after  this  they  discovered  an 
abundance  of  vines,  whence  they  named  the  country  Vudand  or 
Wioeland.  Antiquarians  have  been  much  puzzled  to  know  where 
Vinland  was  located ;  but  the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  whose  exertions 
we  owe  the  above  work,  after  the  most  careful  examination  of  all  the 
evidence  on  the  subject,  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
raganset  Bay,  in  Rhode  Island.  Every  thing  in  the  description  of 
the  voyage  and  country  agrees  most  exactly  with  this.  The  pro* 
montory  extending  east  and  north,  corresponds  closely  with  that  of 
Barnstable  and  Cape  Cod,  and  the  islands  they  would  encounter 
immediately  upon  turning  west,  would  be  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard. 

Two  years  afler,  1002,  Thorwold,  the  brother  of  Leif,  visited  Yin- 
land,  where  he  spent  two  years,  and  was  finally  murdered  by  the 
natives.  Before  his  death,  he  coasted  around  the  promontory,  and 
called  the  north  end,  now  Cape  Cod,  KjaJameSf  (Keel-Cape.)  Ho 
was  killed  and  buried  on  a  small  promontory,  reaching  south  from 
the  mainland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay,  inclosed  by  the  promon* 
tory  of  KjalameSf  and  which  answers  most  accurately  to  the  strip 
of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Plymouth  Harbour,  now  called  Gurnet's 
Point.    The  Norwegians  called  it  KrassaneSf  (Croesneis  or  Cross* 
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laiid»)  because  the  grave  of  Thorwold  had  a  eroas  erected  at  boUi 
ends. 

In  1007,  three  ships  sailed  from  Greenland  for  Vinland,  one  under 
the  command  of  Thorlinn  Karlsefne,  a  Norwegian  of  royal  deecent, 
and  Snorre  Thorbrandson,  of  distinguished  lineage ;  one  other  com* 
manded  by  fiiarne  Grimalfson  and  Thorhall  Gamlason ;  and  the  third 
by  Thorward  and  Thorhall.  The  three  ships  had  160  men,  and 
carried  all  sorts  of  domestic  animals  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  a  colony.  An  account  of  this  voyage,  and  a  history 
of  the  country,  by  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  is  still  extant,  and  forms  one 
of  the  documents  in  the  AsUiquiUUes  Americana.  They  sailed  from 
Greenland  to  HeJhdand^  and  passing ilfarib2am£,  arrived  at  Kjalames , 
whence  sailing  south  by  the  shore  of  the  promontory,  which  they 
found  to  consist  of  trackless  beaches  and  long  wastes  of  sand,  they 
called  it  Furihurstrandir^  (Wonder-Strand,  of  Beach  ;)  whether  on 
account  of  the  extensive  sandy  shore,  or  from  the  mirage  and  opti- 
cal  illusion  so  common  at  Cape  Cod,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Passing  south,  they  sailed  by  the  island  discovered  by  Leif,  which 
they  called  Sttnumey,  (Stream-fsle,)  probably  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  the  straits  between  Straumfjothr,  fStream-Firth,)  and  arrived  at 
Vinland,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  The  Bay  into  which  they 
sailed,  they  called  Hdpsvatnf  and  their  residence  received  the  name 
ofHdpf  (English  Hope,  Indian  Haup,)  the  identical  Mount  HopeySo 
much  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  King  Philip.  After  various 
successes,  Thorfinn  returned  to  Greenland,  and  finally  went  to  Ice- 
land and  settled. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  remaining  accounts  of  these  voy- 
ages, the  geographical^  nautical  and  astronomical  fadts  contained  in 
them,  with  the  natural  history  and  geography  of  this  country  when 
first  settled  by  the  whites,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  TinUmd  has 
been  correctly  located  by  the  learned  Society.  By  similar  evidenco 
it  also  appears,  that  MarJdand  was  what  is  now  called  Nova  Scotia ; 
that  Litla  HeUuland  (Little  Helluland)  was  Newfoundland ;  and  that 
Hdhdand  it  MikUij  (Greater  Helluland,)  was  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
We  ought  also  to  have  observed  above,  that  Siraumjffathr  (Stream- 
Firth)  probably  included  Che  whole  of  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Of  the  climate  of  Vinland,  the  Northmen  say,  it  was,  when  they 
were  there,  so  mild,  that  cattle  would  live  out-doors  during  the  year ; 
that  the  snow  fell  but  lightly,  and  that  the  grass  continued  to  be 
green  in  some  places  nearly  all  winter.  Among  the  productions  of 
Vinland,  were  abundance  of  vines,  a  kind  of  wild  wheat,  (motM,)  a 
beautiful  wood  which  they  called  mazer  (Birdseye-maple,  Acer  Sae- 
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dkortmim,)  a  great  variety  of  forest  animale,  Eider  Dacks  in  great 
plenty ;  and  the  rivers  and  bays  they  describe  as  filled  with  fish,  among 
which  they  reckon  salmon,  halibut,  whales,  d^c.  It  is  also  said  by 
the  same  historians*  that  the  sun  roae  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  in 
the  shortest  days,  which  is  the  exact  time  it  rises  at  Mount  Hope. 

Subsequent  to  this  time,  explorations  were  made  to  the  south  of 
Vinland  along  the  eastern  shore,  and  judging  from  the  fragments  of 
voyages,  it  would  seem  that  some  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Florida. 
The  whole  country  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  called  by  them 
HvUramannaUmdt  (white-man's-land,)  or  Ireland  it  Mtklop  (Ireland 
the  Great.)  In  1121  Vinland  was  visited  by  Bishop  Eric,  and  as 
tliere  is  no  account  of  his  return,  it  seems  probable  that  he  spent 
his  days  there.  Other  explorations  were  made  by  the  Norwegians 
and  Greenlanders  to  the  north,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Barrow's 
Straits,  which  they  called  Rrdhsfjorikr^  (Kroks-Firth  or  Strait,)  and 
the  land  on  the  northern  side,  now  known  as  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, they  denominated  Kroksfjartkarheithif  ( Barren •highlands-of. 
Kroks-Stratt.)  There  are  several  other  particulars  wo  should  be 
glad  to  notice,  but  the  length  of  this  article  will  not  allow. 

Among  other  matters,  curious  and  important,  contained  in  this 
valuable  publication  from  Copenhagen,  not  noted  by  the  New.Haven 
Chronicle,  are  one  or  more  readings  of  the  oelebrated  hierogly- 
phic  inscription  upon  **  Dighton  Rock,"  in  Fall  River,  Massacho. 
setts,  and  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  previously  been 
given.  These  Northern  Antiquaries  profess  at  length  to  have  mas- 
tared  that  inscription.  They  pronounce  the  characters  to  be  Ru- 
nic,  and  read  therein  a  confirmation  of  their  theory,  that  a  settle- 
ment  was  formed  by  the  Northmen  at  Fall  River  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century.  But  this  is  not  all.  Since  the  work  of  the  Copen. 
hagen  Antiquaries  has  been  published,  another  discovery  has  been 
made  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Dighton  Rock,  which  is 
equally  curious  and  important  as  connected  with  this  investigation. 
The  discovery  referred  to  may  be  considered  the  most  interesting 
relic  of  antiquity  ever  discovered  in  North  America,  viz : — the  re- 
mains of  a  human  body,  armed  with  a  breast-plate,  a  species  of  mail, 
and  arrows  of  hraas  ;  which  remains  we  suppose  to  have  belonged 
either  to  one  of  the  race  who  inhabited  this  country  for  a  time  on- 
feriar  to  the  so-called  Aborigines,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Mexico 
or  Guatamala,  or  to  one  of  the  crew  of  some  Phcenician  vessel,  that, 
hk>wn  out  of  her  course^  thus  discovered  the  western  world  long  be- 
fore tbs  Christian  era. 
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These  remains  were  found  in  the  town  of  Fall  River,  in  Bristol 
county,  Massachusetts,  about  eighteen  months  since. 

In  digging  down  a  hill  near  the  village,  a  large  mass  of  earth  slid 
off,  leaving  in  the  bank,  and  partially  uncovered,  a  human  skull, 
which  on  examination  was  found  to  belong  to  a  body  buried  in  a 
sitting  posture ;  the  head  being  about  one  foot  below  what  had  been 
for  many  years  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  surrounding  earth 
was  carefully  removed,  and  the  body  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cover- 
ing of  coarse  bark  of  a  dark  color.  Within  this  envelope  were  found 
the  remains  of  another  of  coarse  doth,  made  of  fine  bark,  and  about 
the  texture  of  a  Manilla  coffee  bag.  On  the  breast  was  a  plate  of 
brass,  thirteen  inches  long,  six  broad  at  the  upper  end  and  five  at  the 
lower.  This  plate  appears  to  have  been  cast,  and  is  from  one  eighth 
to  three  thirty -seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  so  much  cor- 
roded, that  whether  or  not  any  thing  was  engraved  upon  it  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  oval  in  form — the  edges  being  irregular, 
apparently  made  so  by  corrosion. 

Below  the  breast-plate,  and  entirely  encircling  the  body,  was  a 
belt  composed  of  brass  tubes,  each  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length, . 
and  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  longitudinally 
and  close  together ;  the  length  of  a  tube  being  the  width  of  the  belt. 
The  tubes  are  of  thin  brass,  cast  upon  hollow  reeds,  and  were  fasten, 
ed  together  by  pieces  of  sinew.  This  belt  was  so  placed  as  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  parts  of  the  body  below  the  breast-plate.  The  arrows 
are  of  brass,  thin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  a  round  hole 
cut  through  near  the  base.  The  shaft  was  fastened  to  the  head  by 
inserting  the  latter  in  an  opening  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  and  then 
tying  it  with  a  sinew  through  the  round  hole— 4i  modeof  oonstruct- 
ing  the  weapon  never  practised  by  the  Indians^  not  even  with  their 
arrows  of  thin  shelL  Parts  of  the  shaft  still  remain  on  some  of  them* 
When  first  discovered  the  arrows  were  in  a  sort  of  quiver  of  bark, 
which  fell  in  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  skull  is  much  decayed,  but  the  teeth  are  sound,  and  apparent- 
ly those  of  a  young  man.  The  pelvis  is  much  decayed,  and  the 
smaller  bones  of  the  lower  extremities  are  gone. 

The  integuments  of  the  right  knee,  for  four  or  Ave  inches  above 
and  below,  are  in  good  preservation,  apparently  the  siEe  and  shape 
of  life,  although  quite  black. 

Considerable  flesh  is  still  preserved  on  the  hands  and  arms,  but 
none  on  the  shoulders  and  elbows.  On  the  back,  under  the  belt,  and 
for  two  inches  above  and  below,  the  skin  and  flesh  are  in  good  proi 
serration,  and  have  the  appearajiee  of  being  tanned.    The  eheit  is 
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much  ctfnpresBcd,  but  the  upper  riscera  are  probably  entire.  The 
Krma  are  bent  up,  not  crossed ;  so  that  the  hands  turned  inwards 
touch  the  shoulders.  The  stature  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet. 
Much  of  the  exterior  envelope  was  decayed,  and  the  inner  one  ap- 
peared to  be  preserved  only  where  it  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
brass. 

The  following  sketch  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  posture 
of  the  figure  and  the  position  of  the  armor.  When  the  r«nains 
were  discovered,  the  arms  were  brought  rather  closer  lo  the  body 
than  in  the  engraving.    The  arrows  were  near  the  right  knee. 


The  preservation  of  this  body  may  be  the  result  of  some  embalm- 
ing process ;  and  this  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
the  skin  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  tanned  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  accidental  result  of  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  brass  during 
oxydation ;  and  this  latter  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact,  (hat 
the  Ain  and  flesh  have  been  preserved  only  where  they  have  been  in 
contact  with)  or  quite  near,  the  brass ;  or  we  may  account  for  the 
preaervaliott  of  the  whole  by  supposing  the  presence  of  tallpetre  in 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  deposit.  In  either  way,  the  preservation 
of  the  remains  is  fu!Iy  accounted  for,  and  upon  known  chemical 
principles. 

That  the  body  was  not  one  of  the  Indiana,  we  think  needs  no  ar- 
gument. We  have  seen  some  of  the  drawings  taken  from  (he  sculp, 
turen  found  at  Palanqufi,  and  in  those  the  6gures  are  represented 
with  bnut-plateB,  although  amaller  tiian  the  plate  found  at  Tall 
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River.  On  the  figures  at  Palenqu6  the  bracelets  and  anidets  appear 
to  be  of  a  manufacture  precisely  similar  to  the  belt  of  tubes  just  de- 
scribed. These  figures  also  have  helmets  precisely  answering  the 
description  of  the  helmet  of  Homer's  ^yx  Mf«aaioXof  nscrM^. 


No.  XX. 

[Refsbbnce  from  Paoe  499.] 

We  the  subscribers,  having  been  requested  to  give  our  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  lateCapt.  Joseph 
Brant,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  as  it  appeared  to  us  at  its  dissolu- 
tion— thereby  declare,  that  having  lived  a  number  of  years  a  near 
neighbor  of  his,  (our  farms  adjoining  the  place  of  his  residence,)  we 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  him  ;  in  conversation  he  would  often 
begin  the  subject,  and  dwell  upon  the  duties  that  we  owed  one  to  an- 
other. He  was  a  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  brought 
up  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  when  he  died.  During  his  illness  we  were  often  with 
him,  and  were  present  at  his  dissolution.  During  his  sickness,  (which 
was  painful,)  he  was  patient  and  resigned,  and  appeared  always 
thankful  to  his  friends  for  the  attention  paid  to  him.  It  is  our  opi- 
nion that  during  his  sickness,  and  at  the  close  of  it,  he  was  possessed 
of  his  rational  faculties,  and  that  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Augustus  Bates, 
AsAHEL  Davis. 

Wellington  Square,  U.  C. 
August  15fA,  1837. 
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PlBFEBBNCB  FROM  PaOB  626.] 

Letter  to  the  Molumk  Chief  Ahyonwaegha^  commonly  called  John  Brantf 
Eeq*  of  the  Grand  Rwer^  Upper  Canada* 

London^  January  20,  1822. 
Sir, 
Ten  days  ago  I  was  not  aware  that  such  a  person  existed  as  the 
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son  of  the  Indian  leader  Brant,*  who  is  mentioned  in  my  poem 
**  Grertrude  of  Wyoming."  Last  week»  however,  Mr.  S.  Bannister 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  called  to  inform  me  of  your  being  in  London,  and 
of  your  having  documents  in  your  possession  which  he  bdieved 
would  change  my  opinion  of  your  Other's  memory,  and  induce  me 
to  do  it  justice.  Mr.  Bannister  distinctly  assured  me  that  no  decla* 
ration  of  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  was  desired  but  such  as  should 
spontaneously  flow  from  my  own  judgment  of  the  papers  that  were 
to  be  submitted  to  me. 

I  could  not  be  deaf  to  such  an  appeal.  It  was  my  duty  to  inspect 
the  justification  of  a  man  whose  memory  I  had  reprobated,  and  I  felt 
a  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  his  character  being  redressed,  which 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  felt  by  one  who  had  wilfully  wronged  it. 
As  far  as  any  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  living  was  con- 
cerned, I  really  knew  not,  when  I  wrote  my  poem,  that  the  son  and 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  were  ever  likely  to  peruse  it,  or  be  afiect- 
ed  by  its  contents.  And  I  have  observed  most  persons  to  whom  I 
have  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  your  appeal  to  me,  smile  with 
the  same  surprise  which  I  experienced  on  first  receiving  it.  With 
regard  to  your  father's  character,  I  took  it  as  I  found  it  in  popular 
history.  Among  the  documents  in  his  favor  I  own  that  you  have 
shown  me  one  which  I  regret  that  I  never  saw  before,  though  I 
might  have  seen  it,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault's  honorable  men* 
tion  of  the  chief  in  his  travels..t  Without  meaning,  however,  in  the 
least  to  invalidate  that  nobleman's  respectable  authority,  I  must  say, 
that  even  if  I  had  met  with  it,  it  would  have  still  offered  only  a 
general  and  presumptive  vindication  of  your  father,  and  not  such  a 
specific  one  as  I  now  recognize.  On  the  other  hand,  judge  how 
naturally  I  adopted  accusations  against  him  which  had  stood  in  the 
Annual  Register  of  1779,  as  far  as  I  knew,  uncontradicted  for  thirty 
years.     A  number  of  authors  had  repeated  them  with  a  confidence 

*  The  name  has  been  almost  always  inaccurately  spelt  Brandt  in  English  books. 

i  The  following  testimony  is  borne  to  hb  fair  name  by  Rochefoacault,  whose 
ability  and  means  of  forming  a  correct  jadgpwnt  will  not  be  denied.  *'Col.  Brant 
is  an  Indian  by  birth.  In  the  American  war  he  fought  under  the  English  banner, 
and  he  has  since  been  in  England,  where  he  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  King, 
and  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  all  classes  of  people.  His  manners  are  semi- 
European.  He  is  attended  by  two  negroes ;  has  established  himself  in  the  En|jiah 
way ;  has  a  garden  and  a  farm ;  dresses  after  the  European  fashion ;  and  neverthe- 
less possesses  much  influence  over  the  Indiana.  He  assists  at  present  (1795)  at 
the  Miami  Tieaty,  which  the  United  States  are  concluding  with  the  western  In- 
diana. He  is  also  much  respected  by  the  Americans ;  and  in  g^eral  bean  so  ex- 
oellent  a  name,  that  I  regret  I  oould  not  see  and  become  sf^'nuintfd  with  him,'—- 
Rtcktf9U0mU09  TnndtiH,  North  AmtHcu, 
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which  beguiled  at  last  my  flnupicioiiy  and  I  believe  that  of  thepublie 
at  large.  Among  those  authors  were  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Marshall, 
Belsham,  and  Weld.  The  most  of  them,  you  may  tell  me,  perhaps, 
wrote  with  zeal  against  the  American  war.  Well,  but  Mr.  John 
Adolphus  was  never  suspected  of  any  such  zeal,  and  yet  he  has  said 
in  his  History  of  England,  dec.  (vol.  iii.  p.  110)  "that  a  force  of 
sixteen  hundred  savages  and  Americans  in  disguise,  headed  by  an 
Indian  Col.  Butler,  and  a  half  Indian  of  extraordinary  ferocity  named 
Brant,  lulling  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  (of  Wyoming)  by  treach- 
ery, suddenly  possessed  themselves  of  two  forts,  and  massacred  the 
garrisons."  He  says  farther,  '*  that  all  were  involved  in  unsparing 
slaughter,  and  that  even  the  devices  of  torment  were  exhausted." 
He  possessed,  if  I  possessed  them,  the  means  of  consulting  better 
authorities ;  yet  he  has  never  to  my  knowledge  made  any  atone- 
ment to  your  father's  memory.  When  your  Canadian  friends,  there- 
fore, call  me  to  trial  for  having  defamed  the  warrior  Brant,  I  beg 
that  Mr.  John  Adolphus  may  be  also  included  in  the  summons.  And 
after  his  own  defence  and  acquittal,  I  think  be  is  bound,  having  been 
one  of  my  historical  misleaders,  to  stand  up  as  my  gratuitous  coun- 
sel, and  say,  **  Gentlemen,  you  must  acquit  my  client,  for  he  has  only 
fcdlen  into  an  errors  which  even  my  judgment  could  not  escape" 

In  short,  I  imbibed  my  conception  of  your  father  from  accounts 
of  him  that  were  published  when  I  was  scarcely  out  of  my  cradle. 
And  if  there  were  any  public,  direct,  and  specific  challenges  to  those 
accounts  in  England  ten  years  ago,  I  am  yet  to  learn  where  they 
existed. 

I  rose  from  perusing  the  papers  you  submitted  to  me  certainly 
with  an  altered  impression  of  his  character.  I  find  that  the  unfa- 
vorable accounts  of  him  were  erroneous,  even  on  points  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  reputation.  It  turns  out,  for  instance, 
that  he  was  a  Mohawk  Indian  of  unmixed  parentage.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  merits 
of  his  attainments.  He  spoke  and  wrote  our  language  with  force 
and  facility,  and  had  enlarged  views  of  the  union  and  policy  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  America,  and  from 
whom  I  sought  information  respecting  him  in  consequence  of  your 
interesting  message,  told  me  that  though  he  could  not  pretend  to  ap- 
preciate his  character  entirely,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  ntdveti 
and  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  They  had  talked  of  music,  and 
Brant  said,  **I  like  the  harpsichord  well,  and  the  organ  still  better ; 
but  I  like  the  drum  and  trumpet  best  of  aU,  for  they  make  my  heart 
beat  quick/'    This  gentleman  also  described  to  me  the  enthusiasm 
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with  which  he  spoke  of  written  records.  Brant  projected  at  that 
time  to  have  written  a  History  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  genius  of 
history  should  be  rather  partial  to  such  a  man. 

I  find  that  when  he  came  to  England,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
most  distinguished  individuals  of  all  parties  and  professions  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Among  these  were  the  late  Bishop 
of  London,  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Charles  Fox. 
Lord  Rawdon,  now  Marquis  of  Hastings,  gave  him  his  picture. 
This  circumstance  argues  recommendations  from  America  founded 
in  personal  friendship.  In  Canada  the  memorials  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter represent  it  as  naturally  ingenuous  ai&d  generous.  The  evi- 
dence  afforded,  induces  me  to  believe  that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate 
the  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare.  Lastly,  you  affirm  that  he  was  not 
within  many  miles  of  the  spot  when  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Wyoming  took  place,  and  from  your  offer  of  reference  to  living 
witnesses,  I  cannot  but  admit  the  assertion.  Had  I  learnt  all  this 
of  your  father  when  I  was  writing  my  poem,  he  should  not  have 
figured  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief.  I  cannot,  indeed,  answer  by 
anticipation  what  the  writers  who  have  either  to  retract  or  defend 
what  they  may  have  said  about  him,  may  have  to  allege ;  I  can  only 
say  that  my  own  opinion  about  him  is  changed.  I  am  now  inclined 
exceedingly  to  doubt  Mr.  Weld's  anecdote,  and  for  this  reason : 
Brant  was  not  only  trusted,  consulted,  and  distinguished  by  several 
eminent  British  ofiicers  in  America,  hut  personally  beloved  by  them. 
Now  I  could  conceive  men  in  power,  for  defensible  reasons  of  state 
politics,  to  have,  officially  trusted,  and  even  publicly  distinguished  at 
courts  or  levees,  an  active  and  sagacious  Indian  chief,  of  whose  pri- 
vate character  they  might  nevertheless  still  entertain  a  very  indif. 
ferent  opinion.  But  I  cannot  imagine  high-minded  and  high-bred 
British  officers  forming  individual  and  fond  friendships  for  a  man 
of  ferocious  character.  It  comes  within  my  express  knowledge  that 
the  late  General  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
the  father  of  our  present  Ambassador  at  Paris,  the  officer  who  took 
Minorca  and  Calvi,  and  who  commanded  our  army  in  Portugal,  knew 
your  father  in  America,  often  slept  under  the  same  tent  with  him, 
and  had  the  warmest  regard  for  him.  It  seems  but  charity  to  sup- 
pose  the  man  who  attracted  the  esteem  of  Lord  Rawdon  and  General 
Stuart  to  have  possessed  amiable  qualities,  so  that  I  believe  yon 
when  you  affirm  that  he  was  merciful  as  brave.  And  now  I  leave 
the  world  to  judge  whether  the  change  of  opinion,  with  which  I  am 
touched,  arises  from  false  delicacy  and  flexibiiity  of  mind,  or  from  a 
sense  of  honor  and  justice. 


Here»  properly  speaking,  ends  my  reckoning  with  you  about  your 
father's  memory ;  but  as  the  Canadian  newspapers  have  made  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Wyoming,  with  which  I  cannot  fully  coin, 
cide,  and  as  this  letter  will  probably  be  read  in  Canada,  I  cannot 
conclude  it  without  a  few  more  words,  in  case  my  silence  should 
seem  to  admit  of  propositions  which  are  rather  beyond  the  stretch 
of  my  creed.  I  will  not,  however,  give  any  plain  truths  which  I 
have  to  offer  to  the  Canadian  writers  the  slightest  seasoning  of  bit- 
terness, for  they  have  alluded  to  me,  on  the  whole,  in  a  friendly  and 
liberal  tone.  But  when  they  regret  my  departure  from  historical 
truth,  I  join  in  their  regret  only  in  as  far  ns  I  have  unconsciously 
misunderstood  the  character  of  Brant,  and  the  share  of  the  Indians 
in  the  transaction,  which  I  have  now  reason  to  suspect  was  much 
less  than  that  of  the  white  men.  In  other  circumstances  I  took  the 
liberty  of  a  versifier  to  run  away  from  fact  into  fancy,  like  a  school- 
boy who  never  dreikms  that  he  is  a  truant  when  he  rambles  on  a 
holiday  from  school.  It  seems,  however,  that  I  falsely  represented 
Wyoming  to  have  been  a  terrestini  paradise.  It  was  not  so,  say  the 
Canadian  papers,  because  it  contained  a  great  number  of  Tories  ; 
and  undoubtedly  that  cause  goes  far  toticcount  for  the  fact.  .  Earthly 
paradises,  however,  are  not  earthly  things,  and  Tempo  and  Arcadia 
may  have  had  their  drawbacks  on  happiness  as  well  as  Wyoming. 
I  must  nevertheless  still  believe  that  it  was  a  flourishing  colony,  and 
that  its  destruction  furnished  a  just  warning  to  human  beings  against 
war  and  revenge.  But  the  whole  catastrophe  is  affirmed  in  a  Cana. 
dlan  newspaper  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  fair  battle,  (f 
this  be  the  fact,  let  accredited  signatures  come  forward  to  attest  it, 
and  vindicate  the  innocence  arid  honorableness  of  the  whole  trans- 
actiou,  as  your  father's  character  has  been  vindicated.  An  error 
about  him  by  no  means  proves  the  whole  account  of  the  business  to 
be  a  fiction.  Who  would  not  wish  its  atrocity  to  be  disproved  ? 
But  who  can  think  it  disproved  by  a  single  defender,  who  writes 
anonymously,  and  without  definable  weight  or  authority  ? 

In  another  part  of  the  Canadian  newspapers,  my  theme  has  been 

regretted  as  dishonorable  to '  England.     Then  it  was,  at  all  events, 

no  fable.     But  how  far  was  the  truth  dishonorable  to  England  ? 

American  settlers,  and  not  Englishmen,  were  chiefly  the'whitemeii 

calling  themselves  Christians,  who  were  engaged  in  this  affair.     I 

shall  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that  they  also  called  themselves  Loyal. 

ists.  ,  But  for  Heaven's  sake  let  not  English  loyalty  be  dragged 

down  to  palliate  atrocities,  or  English  delioaey  be  invoked  to  ooa. 

eaal  them.    I  may  be  told  that  England  permitted  the  f^Wt  and  wma 
Toif  D*  76 
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ffaeiefore  responsible  for  its  occurrences.  Not  surely  umversally, 
Doi-  directly.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  make  even  Lord  North's  ad. 
ministration  answerable  for  all  the  actions  of  Butler's  rangers ;  and 
I  should  be  still  more  sorry^  to  make  all  England  amenable  either  for 
Lord  North's  administration,  or  for  Butlor's  rangers.  Was  the 
American  war  an  unanimous  and  heartfelt  war  of  the  people  1  Were 
the  best  patriots  and  the  brightest  luminaries  of  our  Senate  for,  or 
against  it  T  Chatham  declared  that  if  America  fell  she  would  fail 
like  the  strong  man — that  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  our  con- 
stitution  and  perish  beneath  its  ruins.  Burke,  Fox,  and  Barr6 
kindled  even  the  breasts  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  against  it ;  and 
William  Pitt  pronounced  it  a  war  against  the  sacred  cause  of  Lib- 
erty. If  so,  the  loss  of  our  colonies  was  a  blessing,  compared  with 
the  triumph  of  those  principles  that  would  have  brought  Washing- 
ton  home  in  chains.  If  Chatham  and  Pitt  were  our  friends  in  de- 
nouncing the  injustiee  of  this  war,  then  Washington  was  only  no- 
minally our  foe  in  resisting  it ;  and  he  was  as  much  the  enemy  of 
the  worst  enemies  of  our  constitution,  as  if  he  had  fought  against  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  or  the  Thames.  I 
say,  therefore,  with  full  and  free  charity  to  those  who  tbink  difier- 
ently,  that  the  American  war  was  disgraceful  only  to  those  who  were 
its  abettors,  and  that  the  honor  of  Englishmen  is  redeemed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  deprecate  its  principles  and  deplore  its  details.  Had 
my  theme  even  involved  English  character  more  than  it  does,  I  could 
still  defend  it.  If  my  Canadian  critic  alleges  that  a  poet  may  not 
blame  the  actions  of  his  country,  I  meet  his  allegation,  and  deny  it* 
No  doubt  a  poet  ought  not  for  ever  to  harp  and  carp  upon  the  &ults 
of  his  country ;  but  -he  tnay  he  her  moral  censor^  and  he  must  not  be 
her  parasite.  If  an  English  poet  under  Edward  III.  had  only  dared 
to  leave  one  generous  line  of  commiseration  to  the*  memory  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  how  much  he  would  have  raised  our  estimation 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  age !  There  is  a  present  and  a  future 
in  national  character,  as  well  as  a  past,  and  the  character  of  the 
present  age  is  best  provided  for  by  impartiafand  generous  sentiments 
respecting  the  past.  The  twentieth  century  will  not  think  the  worse 
of  the  nineteenth  for  regretting  the  American  war.  I  know  the 
slender  importance  of  my  own  works.  I  am  contending,  however, 
against  a  false  principle  of  delicacy  that  would  degrade  poetry  itself 
if  it  were  adopted  ; — but  it  never  will  be  adopted. 

I  therefore  regret  nothing  in  the  historical  allusions  of  my  poem, 
except  the  mistake  about  your  father.  Nor,  though  I  have  spoken 
&eely  of  American  ollkm  do  I  mean  to  deny  that  your  native  tribes 
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may  have  bad  a  jast  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  American  coloniits. 
And  I  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  that  they  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause*  because  the  governors^  acting  in  the  king's  uaroe,  had 
been  their  most  constant  friends ;  and  the  colonial  subjects,  possibly 
at  times  their  treacherous  invaders.  I  could  say  much  of  European 
injustice  towards  your  tribes,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could  say,  I 
must  still  deplore  the  event  of  Christians  having  fidopted  their  mode 
of  warfare,  and,  as  circumstances  then  stood,  of  their  having  in- 
voked their  alliance.  If  the  Indians  thirsted  for  vengeance  on  the 
colonists,  that  should  have  been  the  very  circumstance  to  deter  us 
from  blending  their  arms  with  ours.  I  trust  you 'will  understand 
this  declaration  to  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  frankness,  and  not  of 
mean  and  inhospitable  arrogance.  .  If  I  were  to  speak  to  you  in  that 
spirit,  how  easily  and  how  truly  could  you  tell  me  that  the  Ameri-  ' 
can  Indians  have  departed  faster  from  their  old  practices  of  war- 
fare, than  Christians  have  departed  from  their  habits  of  religious 
persecution.  If  I  were  to  preach  to  you  about  European  humanity, 
you  might  ask  me  how  long  the  ashes  of  the  Inquisition  have  been 
cold,  and  whether  the  slave-trade  be  yet  abolished?  You  might de- 
mand,  how  many — no,  how  few  generations  have  elapsed  since  our 
old^omen  were  burnt  for  imaginary  commerce  ^ith  the  devil,  and 
whether  the  houses  be  not  yet  standing  from  which  our  great.grand- 
mothers  may  have  looked  on  tlie  hurdles  passing  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, whilst  they  blessed  themselves  that  they  were  not  witches ! 
A  horrible  occurrence  of  this  nature  took  place  in  Scotland  during 
my  own  grandfather's  life-time  As  to  warlike  customs,  I  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  if  you  were  to  press  me  even  on  those  of  my  brave 
old  ancestors,  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  I  can,  nevertheless,  recol- 
lect the  energy,  faith,  and  hospitality  of  those  ancestors,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  simple  virtues  of  yours.* 

•  ConsideriDg  the  filial  motives  of  Uie  young  chief's  appr»l  to  me,  I  am  not  afraid 
that  any  part  of  this  letter,  immediately  relating 'to  him,  wH  be  thought  ostentatious 
or  prolix.  And  if  charitably  judged,  I  hope  that  what  1  have  said  of  myself  and  of 
my  poem  will  not  be  felt  as  offensive  egotism.  The  public  has  ne?er  been  troubled 
with  any  defences  of  mine  against  any  attacks  on  my  poetry  that  were  mere  literary : 
although  4  may  have  been  as  far  as  authors  generally  are  from  bowing  to  the  justice 
of  hostile  criticism.  To  show  that  I  have  not  been  over-anxious  about  publicity,  I 
must  mention  a  misrepresentation  respecting  my  poem  on  Wyoming  which  I  have 
suffered  to  remain  uncontradicted  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  in  a  bio- 
graphi<tal  sketch  prefixed  to  it  in  an  American  edition,  described  me  as  having  in- 
jured the  composition  of  the  poem  by  shewmg  it  to  fiiends  who  struck  out  its  best 
passages.  Now  I  read  it  to  very  few  friends,  and  to  none  at  whose  suggestion  I 
ever  struck*  out  a  single  line.  Nor  did  I  ever  lean  on  the  taste  of  others  with  that 
miserable  distrait  of  my  own  judgment  which  Uie  anecdote  conveys.    I  knew  that 


I  have  been  thiu  special  in  addressing  jon  from  a  wish  to  vtiKii. 
cate  my  own  consistency,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  yon  in  your 
present  circumstance's,  which  are  peculiarly  and  publicly  interesting. 
The  chief  of  an  abonginal  tribe,  now  settled  under  the  protection  of 
our  sovereign  in  Canada,  you  are  anxious  to  lead  on  your  people  in 
a  train  of  civilization  that  is  already  begun.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  Britinh  community  should  not  be  touched  with  regard  for  an  In- 
dian s(i*anger  of  respectable  private  character,  possessing  such  use- 
ful and  honorable  views.  Trusting  that  you  will  amply  succeed  in 
them,  and  long  live  to  promote  improvement  and  happiness  amidst 
the  residue  of  your  ancient  race, 

I  remain,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Thomas   Campball. 

Mr.'  Irving  was  the  1a«t  man  in  the  world  to  make  such  a  miirepreaentation  inten 
tionally,  and  that  I  could  esvily  contradict  it ;  but  from  aversion  to  bring  a  petty 
anecdote  about  myself  before  the  wot  Id,  I  forbore  to  say  any  thing  about  it  The 
case  was  difllert  nt  when  a  Canadian  writer  hinted  at  the  patriotism  of  my  aubject 
There  he  touched  on  my  principles,  and  I  have  defended  them,  contending  that  on 
the  supposition  of  the  story  of  Wyoming  being  true,  it  is  a  higher  complimeot  to 
Ddtish  feeUog  to  reveal  than  to  palliate  or  hade  it 
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